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INDOOR  WORKERS 

When  lack  of  exercise,  excessive  brain-work  or 

nerve    strain    make    you     feel     languid — tired — 

depressed,  a  little 

""FRUIT  SALT1- 

in  a  glass    of    cold    water    will    clear   your    head 
and  tone  your  nerves. 

This  world-famous  natural  aperient  gently 
stimulates  the  liver,  the  body's  filter.  With  this 
important  organ  working  properly  the  blood 
becomes  pure,  and  the  nerves  normal.  Sound 
refreshing  sleep,  a  clear  brain,  and  good  digestion 
are  sure  to  follow. 

CAUTION.      Examine     carefullv     the     wrapper,    bottle,     and    capsule,    and     rniien.be.     that 

"FRUIT  SALT"  IS  PREPARED  ONLY  BY  J.  C.  ENO  LIMITED, 
DO    NOT    BE    IMPOSED    UPON    BY    IMITATIONS. 
4  FRUIT   SALT"    WORKS,   POMEROY   STREET,   LONDON,   S.E. 

SOLD    THROUGHOUT    THE     WORLD. 
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although  unknown  50  \  cars  ago,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  through- 
out the  w  hole  world  to-day,  but  at  the  same  time  theie  ai  e  still  a  great 
many  people  who  h.i\e  >et  to  learn  that  the  woid  is  a  legisteied 
tiademark  and  the  exclusive  pioperly  of  the  Chesebiough  Mami- 
facluitt.g  Co.,  ol  N\  w  \ork,  London,  Moscow,  Montieal,  etc. 
••  Vaseline"  was  coined  b>  Mi.  R.  A.  Cheshukoi  (.11  to  munoi- 
tali^e  his  disco\er\  of  the  substance  which  he  named  Petroleum 
Jelly,  and  in  order  that  lhe  future  generations  nrniht  benehr.  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  afflicted  alleviated,  he  registered  "Vaseline" 
as  a  distinguishing  mark,  to  protect  the  public  from 
dangrcrous  imitations  and  adulterations. 

']  lien*  are  a  vnrietv  of  Preparations,  some  tor  the  Complexion,  Chapped 
Hand-  et. ;.,  for  Rheumatism.  Neuralgia.  Mealing  Cuts,  Woaiids,  lor  giving 
;i  Healthy  and  Clos«y  Aj>pearance  to  the  Hair,  etc  ;  in  fact  no  Home 
Sled'eine  Cupboard  snould  he  without  an  a?sortment  ol  the  specialities. 

*U  R?.neH.^?8tlia,t',nll  origin*!  iwkngei  ere  stamped  with  the  Trade  Mark.  "Vaseline  "  and  the 
name  of  t'ie  Manu'acturers,  "  Chefebrough,"  on  erery  tin  or  battle.  ,  nwnnM    p  r  « 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  CO.  (Cons  d). 42.  HOLBORN  VIADUCT.  LONDON,  E.C.I 
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THE    MINISTRY    OF    CHRISTMAS    GREETINGS.      BY    LUCIEN    DAVIS. 


General  Petain 


Sir  Douglas  Haig.  Marshal  Foeh. 

ALLIED     GENERALS    ON     THE     WESTERN     FRONT. 


General  Persuing. 


MARSHAL    FOCH 

THE  MAN   AND  HIS   MISSION 


"  "T"  SHALL  beat  them,"  remarked  the 
J  German  Emperor  to  his  secret  ally 
and  relative,  King  Constantine  of 
Greece,  "for  they  have  no  united  command." 
And  the  lesser  German  militarists  took  up 
the  confident  tale — how  victorious  Serbia 
was  beaten  down  at  last  by  August  von 
Mackensen ;  how  Rumania,  flushed  with 
hope,  marched  to  her  doom  in  the  Tran- 
sylvanian  mountains,  and  was  conquered  by 
Falkenhayn,  with  a  crushing  "  peace " 
imposed  when  all  was  over  ;  how  von  Below 
opened  the  way  for  the  "  inferior  "  Austrians 

1918-19.    No.  288. 


into  Italy ;  how  Turkey  was  officered  and 
led  by  haughty  Prussians  schooled  in  the 
one  and  only  Kriegs-Akademie. 

Whereas  on  the  Allied  side,  they  alleged, 
all  was  division  and  confusion,  from  the 
Dardanelles  to  the  counter-stroke  of  Cambrai. 
There  was  a  French  command  and  a  British, 
a  Belgian  and  a  Portuguese.  Later  on 
an  American  command  was  added  to  the 
watertight  compartment  system,  concerning 
which  our  own  Prime  Minister  was  "  brutally 
frank  " — the  expression  is  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
own.  How  the  Inter-Allied  Council  at 
3  B  2 
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Versailles  decided  upon  one  vast  Allied 
front,  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Adriatic, 
is  too  complicated  a  matter  to  be  briefly 
dealt  with  here. 


Photo  supplied  by]  <  [Central  News. 

MARSHAL    FOCH     IN     ENGLAND     BEFORE    THE    WAR!      A    .DISCUSSION    WITH 
COLONEL   SEELY   AT   THE   AUTUMN   MANOEUVRES   OF   1912. 


The    idea   of    a    Generalissimo   over   all 
the    armies    startled    the    Staffs,   and   was 


undoubtedly  opposed  by  certain  military 
chiefs,  but,  after  all,  the  idea  was  not  so  very 
new.  William  III.  was  a  Dutchman  whom 
we  made  King  of  England,  as  well  as  captain 
of  our  hosts.  And  when 
a  British  General  failed  in 
the  field,  Chatham  put  (far 
Army  under  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick.  At  the  battle 
of  the  Dunes  a  contingent 
of  Cromwell's  Ironsides 
fought  under  Marshal 
Turenne  of  France  ;  the 
Spanish  Cortes  placed  Wel- 
lington in  command  of  all 
their  troops,  and  in  six 
weeks  he  stood  on  the 
summit  of  the  Pyrenees,  an 
acknowledged  conqueror, 
with  the  French  driven 
home  in  decisive  rout. 
Latest  of  all,  we  had  Sir 
John  French  serving  under 
Joffre  at  the  battle  of  the 
Marne. 

But  what  manner  of  man 
is  it  who  at  this  hour 
commands  the  Anglo- 
Franco-American  and  Italo- 
Belgo  -  Portuguese  Armies, 
with  one  strategic  front 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Adriatic  ?  Let  our  Prime 
Minister  describe  him  first. 
"  The  new  Commander  of 
the  Allied  Armies,"  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  said  at  Edin- 
burgh, "  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  strategists  of  the 
age— a  man  of  dynamic 
energy  and  profound  know- 
ledge, inspiring  the  respect, 
the  admiration,  confidence 
and  affection  of  the  Allied 
soldiers  in  every  Army." 

Moreover,  nowT  that  we 
approached  the  decisive 
stages  of  "  the  greatest 
battle  ever  fought  on  this 
earth,  and  upon  which 
depended  greater  conse- 
quences for  the  human  race 
than  on  any  other  battle 
ever  fought,"  our  Prime 
Minister  was  glad  that  we 
had  at  the  head  of  Freedom's 
forces  a  man  of  General 
Foch's  commanding  genius.  Long  ago  Sir. 
John   French   testified  to  the  consummate 
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MARSHAL    FOCII     AT    ARMY    MANOEUVRES    IN     ENGLAND    IN 


[Topical. 

IN    1912. 


mastery  of  war  displayed  by  Ferdinand 
Foch,  especially  on  October  31,  1914,  when 
the  Germans  made  a  desperate  drive  for  the 
Channel  Ports,  and  the  British  Empire  was 
in  the  greatest  peril  it  has  ever  known, 
either  before  or  since. 

Nearly  a  million  Germans  were  massed  for 
that  supreme  stroke  between  Lille  and  the  sea. 
Then  it  was— in  the.  poignant  and  historic 
words  of  the  Prime  Minister — that  our  old 
Regular  Army  "  gathered  the  spears  of  the 
Prussian   legions   into    its    breast,   and   in 


perishing  saved  Europe."  Here  General 
Foch  played  a  hero's  part.  "  He  strained 
his  resources  to  the  utmost,"  Sir  John 
French  reported,  "  so  as  to  afford  me  all 
the  support  lie  could." 

From  that  day,  to  the  holding  up  of  the" 
Austro-Germans  on  the  Piave,  is  a  tragic 
stretch  of  history  ;  but  Foch  was  everywhere 
a  tower  of  strength  and  saving  counsel. 
The  disasters  of  last  March,  and  President 
Wilson's  known  desire  for  unified  command, 
placed  this  brilliant   soldier   above   all   the 
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rest,  and  gave  him  a  rank  which  Joffre  never 
possessed,  nor,  indeed,  any  leader  in  battle 
since  the  world  began. 

Even  the  Germans  give  due  meed  of  praise 
to  this  great  military  scientist.  Lpng  ago 
his  many  books  on   the  art  of   war  were 


cost  in  the  great  counter-offensive  between 
the  Marne  and  the  Aisne. 

No  French  leader  has  been  so  closely 
associated  with  our  Armies  from  the  first 
as  General  Foch  has  been.  He  fought 
beside  us  on  the  Marne  ;  he  commanded  in 
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tmnsiateu  into  German ;  and  the  Militar 
Wochenblaft  —  the  official  organ  of  the 
General  Staff— speaks  of  Foch  as  "by  far 
the  greatest  strategist — indeed,  the  only  one 
to  be  feared — among  the  Armies .  of  the 
Entente  Allies."  Already  he  has  invented 
new  tactics,  as  the  Germans  know  to  their 


the  north  in  the  bloody  battles  of  the  Yser. 
Our  fast-growing  forces  soon  enabled  us  to 
hold  Flanders  alone,  and  Foch  passed  to  the 
south,  where  he  was  again  on  our  right  at 
Vimy  Eidge.  In  turn  we  helped  him  at 
Festubert,  and  better  still  at  Loos,  where 
we  extended  the  left  of  Foch's  redoubtable 
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Ninth  Army.  Again,  in  1916  we  found  this 
eminent  leader  at  oar  side  on  the  Somme  ; 
and  thereafter  he  was  called  to  Paris  as 
Chief  of  Staff — an  office  career  which  was 
necessarily  irksome  to  a  man  who  is  the 
embodiment  of  lightning  thought  in  action. 

Of  short  and  sturdy  figure,  Ferdinand 
Foch,  like  Marshal  Joffre,  is  of  Basque  and 
Pyrenean  origin — the  very  incarnation  of  a 
soldier  de  carriere,  steeped  to  the  lips  in 
war's  tradition,  professing  and  teaching  war 
at  the  Ecole  de  Guerre,  living  for  war  and 
creating  new  systems  of  attack  and  defence. 

As  a  subaltern  Foch  became  imbued  with 
hatred  and  abhorrence  of  German  methods 
in  the  Siege  of  Paris  in  1871.  With  French 
politics  he  has  never  meddled,  nor  has 
he  ever  pulled  any  social  or  other  strings 
to  obtain  promotion  in  his  chosen  calling. 
He  was  simply  the  one  acknowledged  master 
of  war,  and  as  such  was  soon  hailed,  first  by 
France  and  then  by  all  the  Allied  Armies  in 
unison. 

Pronounce  his  name  "  Foshe,"  with  a 
long  "  o."  See  with  the  mind's  eye  a  sturdy, 
vivacious  little  man  with  grey-blue  eyes  of 
calm  and  piercing  gaze.  Foch  is  for  ever 
smoking  common  cigars,  such  as  the  poilus 
smoke.  He  was  for  many  years  the  apostle 
of  preparedness  in  France  ;  but  there — as 
in  Britain  and  America — the  politicians 
prevailed,  and  the  German  "  Day "  found 
all  the  free  peoples  unready  for  the  great 
assault. 

Foch  Avas  Joffre 's  chief  confidant  and  aide, 
from  the  battle  of  the  Marne  to  the  first 
German  gas  attack  near  Ypres.  Here  again 
General  Foch  was  called  to  our  assistance, 
and  under  him  the  French  took  the  offensive 
on  the  Somme  in  the  summer  of  1916.  He 
is  emphatically  an  aggressive  soldier.  When 
teaching  strategy  and  tactics  in  the  War 
College,  he  would  impress  his  pupils  with 
Joseph  de  Maistre's  creed  :  "  A  battle  lost 
is  a  battle  which  one  believes  to  have  lost : 
for  battles  are  not  lost  materially,  but  only 
morally.  It  is  therefore  morally  that  they 
are  to  be  won." 

The  Allied  Generalissimo  is  a  man  of  very 
few  words,  and  these  are  swiftly  spoken — as 
they  were  at  Fere  Champenoise,  where  Foch 
commanded  in  the  centre  and  turned  the 
tide  in  the  fateful  battle  of  the  Marne  which 
put  Paris  out  of  the  German  reach,  as  we 
now  see.  He  and  Haig  have  been  brothers- 
in-arms  throughout  the  Great  War.  And 
now  enters  General  John  Pershing  with  the 
first  million  of  America's  hosts.  The  effect 
of  this  new  man-power  in  Foch's  masterly 


dispositions  is  too  well  known  to  need 
explanation  here. 

Although  the  Generalissimo  is  a  man  of 
few  words,  yet,  as  a  lecturer  upon  war,  he 
can  grow  eloquent  enough  ;  he  can  rouse 
even  eminent  soldiers  to  enthusiasm  by 
reason  of  his  acute  intellect  and  far-sighted 
vision,  whether  as  a  theorist  in  the  study  or 
as  a  leader  of  great  armies  in  the  field.  Like 
von  Moltke,  Foch  is  essentially  a  battle  - 
th inker,  the  planner  of  war  on  a  vast 
scale,  with  insight  that  goes  far  beyond  the 
morrow  and  weighs  the  chances  of  next 
year,  together  -  with  incalculable  factors  of 
psychology  among  the  peoples  and  statecraft 
in  the  chancelleries  of  Europe. 

Foch  was  one  of  the  few  who  were  not  at 
all  surprised  when  the  Kaiser's  hordes  came 
swarming  down  through  Belgium.  Had  he 
not  predicted  and  even  written  about  this 
very  stroke  ?  Unlike  some  other  eminent 
Frenchmen  of  to-day,  Marshal  Foch  comes 
of  a  religious  family  ;  his  brother  is  a  Jesuit 
priest.  As  a  lad  of  twenty  he  was  already 
a  scientist-soldier  ;  as  a  young  brigadier  he 
was  called  to  the  War  College  of  France  as 
the  supreme  shaper  of  the  nation's  military 
policy.  Napoleon  is  his  idol ;  the  defensive 
posture  is  the  bane  of  this  man,  the  greatest 
soldier  in  the  world,  to  whom  the  Grand 
Alliance  have  entrusted  all  their  destinies. 
His  new  infantry  tactics  in  the  great  counter- 
offensive  against  von  Boehn  on  the  Ailette 
and  von  Hutier  on  the  Oise  are  already 
matters  of  military  history.  Those  tactics 
completely  nullified  the  German  artillery, 
and  caused  fatal  delays. 

The  German  system,  which  goes  back  to 
Frederick  the  Great,  is  thus  expressed  by 
'  von  Bernhardi :  "  Military  action  must 
follow  a  predetermined  line,  and  this  is  to 
be  pushed  to  the  limit,  so  that  the  enemy 
may  be  compelled  to  conform  to  his 
opponent's  initiative."  Marshal  Foch's  ideal 
is  quite  the  reverse  of  this,  being  Napoleon's  : 
"I  engage,  and  then!  see." 

The  great  French  leader  dilates  upon  this 
ideal  in  his  classic  work  "The  Conduct  of 
War."  Here  he  explains  how  a  general 
must  indeed  foresee  everything  possible. 
But,  above  all,  he  must  be  ready  with 
alternative  plans,  relying  upon  swiftness  of 
judgment  and  the  power  of  a  vigorous  mind 
and  prescient  eye  to  change  the  whole  course 
of  far-flung  battle,  to  the  confusion  and 
bewilderment  of  an  adversary  who  is  haply 
bound  to  a  prearranged  scheme  with  rigid 
rules. 

For  some  time,  of  course,  our  Generalissimo 


MARSHAL     FOCH     IN    HIS    OFFICE     AT     HKADQUARTKRS. 

From  a  French  War  Office  official  photograph  issued  by  Newspaper  Illustrations. 


husbanded  his  man -power,  and  let  the 
Germans  waste  their  forces  in  the  prodigal 
fashion,  we  know  so  well.  But  now  the 
Americans  have  entered — the  New  World 
legions,  fresh  and  keen,  tumbling  in  their 
hundreds  of  thousands  into  a  new  base  in 
south-west  France.  The  advent  of  the 
lirst  million  marked  a  profound  change   in 


General  Foch's  scheme.  By  next  July  there 
will  be  J-), 000,000  American  soldiers  in 
France,  and  War  Secretary  Baker  has 
asked  Congress  for  the  stupendous  sum  of 
£8,000,000,000  for  the  American  Army  alone. 
It  was  man-power  for  which  Marshal 
Foch  was  waiting.  He  is  getting  it  now 
in    huge    convoyed    armadas.     We    hear   of 
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one  transport — a  German  ship  at  that ! — 
which  carries  ten  thousand  American  troops 
in  a  single  voyage.  This,  then,  is  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  Colonel  E.  M. 
House,  representing  President  Wilson  at 
the  Supreme  War  Councils  at  Versailles, 
promised  the  entire  man  -  power  of  the 
United  States,  if  only  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  the  Allied  nations  could  ensure, complete 
unity  of  command  in  the  hands  of  General 
Foch. 


We  know  that  this  was  done.  And  now 
we  see  the  enormous  tragedy  passing  to  its 
inevitable  end,  with  the' downfall  of  that 
"  furious  and  brutal  Power  "  whom  President 
Wilson  denounced  in  his  Note  to  the  Holy 
See.  "  Unity  of  command,"  the  President 
telegraphed  to  General  Foch,  "  is  the  augury 
of  our  success.  And  over  here  we  follow 
with  profound  interest  the  bold  and  brilliant 
action  of  the  vast  forces  directed  by  your 
genius." 
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REFRACTORY 
ORE 

By  HAROLD  BINDLOSS 

Illustrated  by  Arthur  Garratt 


THE  sun  was  near  the  hill-tops,  but  its 
last  beams  rested  on  the  opening*  in 
the  woods  that  roll  up  to  Ewes  crags 
from  Lingdale  tarn.  Although  the  ragged 
oaks  were  bare,  the  larches  were  sprayed 
with  vivid  green,  among  which  crimson 
specks  that  looked  like  rubies  gleamed,  and 
primroses  pushed  their  pale  flowers  above  the 
dead  leaves.  The  light  had  faded  from 
the  tarn,  where  dim  reflections  lay,  and 
in  the  distance  lambs  were  bleating.  All  was 
very  quiet  but  for  the  measured  throb  of  the 
mining  pump. 

Lingdale  mine  was  old  and  generally 
unprofitable.  Different  owners  had  worked 
it  for  a  time,  and  then  let  it  go  when  their 
capital  was  exhausted  or  prices  went  down. 
The  ore  carried  a  high  percentage  of  a  metal 
that  is  used  for  hardening  steel,  but  it  was 
refractory  and  cost  much  to  smelt.  The 
mine,  however,  had  recently  been  reopened 
by  a  small  syndicate  of  country  gentlemen,  - 
who  had  spent  much  money  on  the  venture 
and  got  little  back.  They  persevered  because 
the  metal  commanded  a  higher  price  than  it 
had  yet  touched. 

Marsland,  the  young  engineer,  leaned 
against  a  shining  larch  ;  Helen  Creighton, 
the  chairman's  daughter,  sat  on  a  fallen 
trunk  with  a  bunch  of  primroses  in  her 
hand.  Their  faces  were  thoughtful,  because 
they  knew  this  might  be  their  last  meeting. 
Mainland's  clothes  were  wet  and  stained  by 
soil,  for  he  had  come  up  from  the  mine. 
Helen  looked  fresh  and  dainty,  and  the 
primroses  harmonised  with  the  lilac  dress 
that  somehow  emphasised  her  white  and 
pink  colouring  and  the  soft  blue  of  her  eyes. 
Now  her  eyes  were  grave. 

"  Then  you  are  resolved  to  go  ?  I  expect 
you  know  we  shall  miss  you,"  she  said. 

"  I  don't  want  to  go,  but  feel  I  must," 


Marsland  replied.  "  If  I  stay,  I'll  have  to 
go  for  good  when  the  mine  shuts  down.  If 
I  make  the  plunge  and  am  lucky,  I  shall 
come  back  before  very  long." 

He  stopped,  for  this  was  as  far  as  he  durst 
venture,  but  Helen  understood  and  mused. 
Marsland  had  talent,  although  he  was  poor, 
and  the  syndicate  had  engaged  him  cheap. 
Creighton  now  and  then  asked  him  to  lunch 
when  they  had  business  to  talk  about,  and 
Helen  had  met  him  at  other  times,  oftener, 
indeed,  than  Creighton  thought.  She  liked 
Marsland — in  fact,  she  liked  no  other  man 
as  well,  and,  although  he  was  not  her 
acknowledged  lover,  she  knew  where  his 
hopes  led. 

"  You  want  to  find  out  the  right  chemical 
formula,  or  whatever  it  is  ?  "  she  remarked 
by  and  by. 

"  Yes,"  said  Marsland  in  a  resolute  voice. 
"  I  am  going  to  find  it.  You  see,  the  ore  we 
are  getting  up  is  first-rate  stuff,  but  there's 
a  foreign  substance  that  combines  with  the 
metal  at  high  temperatures.  Well,  if  I  can 
break  up  the  combination  and  get  rid  of 
the  undesirable  element,  wre  could  cut  down 
working  expenses  and  sell  for  top  price." 

"  Father  talks  about  all  this,"  Helen 
answered,  with  a  touch  of  languidness. 
"  But  the  advantage  won't  be  yours.  And 
why  must  you  go  to  France  ?  " 

Marsland  smiled,  "  I  rather  think  some 
of  the  advantage  will  be  mine.  The  ore  is 
found  in  other  places  among  these  hills,  and 
mine-owners  will  have  to  reckon  on  the  man 
who  can  smelt  it  cheap.  Then  the  only 
friend  who  can  help  me  is  a  chemist  in 
France,  and  he  has  agreed  to  make  a  number 
of  experiments." 

"  Yours  have  failed  so  far,  have  they 
not  ?  "  Helen  asked  sympathetically. 

"They    have,"    said    Marsland.       "The 
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solution  of  the  puzzle's  strangely  elusive. 
I  know  Tin  on  the  right  track,  but  I  get  so 
far  and  then  the  clue  I've  followed  breaks 
off.  It's  harassing  work,  but  I  try  to  pick 
up  the  broken  end  and  begin  again." 

Helen  studied  him  quietly,  although  her 
heart  beat.  His  face  was  rather  worn  and 
he  looked  tired.  '  He  lived  frugally  and,  she 
suspected,  spent  the  most  part  of  his  pay  on 
his  laborious  experiments.  Although  he  was 
ambitious,  she  knew  he  worked  for  her. 
Now  and  then  she  thought  he  knew  she 
knew,  but  the  time  for  an  understanding 
was  not  yet.  In  the  meanwhile  he  was  her 
father's  servant,  and  Creigh ton's  pride  must 
be  reckoned  on. 

-  "  Is  Mr.  Emslie  going  to  superintend 
until  you  come  back  ?  "  she  asked. 

Marsland  tried  to  hide  a  frown.  Emslie 
was  the  son  of  Creighton's  neighbour,  and 
knew  something  about  mining  and  chemistry. 
Marsland  thought  he  knew  enough  to  mislead 
himself.  He  was  rich  and  partly  responsible 
for  floating  the  syndicate.  Marsland  dis- 
liked the  fellow,  largely  because  Creighton 
approved  him. 

"  I  suppose  he  will  take  charge  in  a  way, 
but  Wannop,  the  foreman,  will  really  look 
after  things,"  he  said.  "  It's  a  temporary 
arrangement.  Your  friends  have  made  a 
kind  of  promise  to  keep  my  post  open  for 
two  months,  but  haven't  altogether  bound 
themselves." 

For  a  time  Helen  was  silent.  She  w7ould 
miss  Marsland,  and  felt  disturbed  when  she 
thought  about  Emslie.  Her  father  trusted 
Emslie,  although  she  did  not.  He  had  a 
share  in  a  prosperous  steel-making  business, 
and  since  the  mine  had  been  reopened  his 
influence  on  Creighton  was  strong. 

"  But  if  you  don't  find  a  way  to  deal  with 
the  ore  ?  "  she  asked  by  and  by. 

"  Then  I  shall  not  come  back,"  said 
Marsland,  whose  face  went  rather  grim. 
"  Emslie  wants  to  get  rid  of  me,  and  it's 
possible  I  can  get  another  job.  In  fact,  I've 
heard  about  a  post  in  South  Africa."  He 
paused  and  resumed  in  a  quiet,  resolute  voice  : 
"  But  I'm  going  to  try  to  find  a  plan,  and 
shall  have  two  months  with  a  clever  chemist 
in  a  modern  laboratory.  It's  unthinkable  I 
shouldn't  succeed  ! " 

"I  wish  you  luck,"  said  Helen  very 
quietly.  "  Then,  if  you  imagine  you  are 
making  progress,  I  should  like  to  know." 
She  rose  and  gave  him  her  hand.  "  But  it's 
later  than  I  thought ;  I  must  go  home." 

For  a  few  moments  they  were  silent.  The 
sunshine  had  faded  and  the  shadows  crept 


up  the  hill.  The  throb  of  the  pump  got 
louder,  and  a  thrush  began  to  sing.  Both 
felt  a  poignant  melancholy,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  be  said,  although  Marsland  found 
it  hard  to  preserve  his  control.  Then  Helen 
turned  and  went  down  the  path  through 
the  shadowy  wood.  It  would  be  twro  months 
before  he  came  back,  if  he  came  back  at  all. 

She  found  the  two  months  trying.  Emslie 
wras  often  at  the  Hall,  and  although  he  talked 
about  the  mine  to  Creighton,  she  knew  why 
he  came.  Moreover,  she  thought  Creighton 
knew.  Sometimes  she  imagined  the  latter 
was  anxious.  .  He  owned  some  land,  and  the 
Hall  was  a  fine  old  building,  but  he  was  not 
as  rich  as  people  thought,  and  had  been 
extravagant.  Indeed,  Helen  knewr  he  had 
expected  much  from  the  reopening  of  the 
mine.  This  had  cost  more  than  he  calculated, 
and  she  had  heard  him  say  he  had  got  in 
rather  deep  ;  then  she  imagined  he  had 
given  a  mortgage  on  two  farms.  Emslie, 
however,  had  money,  and  she  thought  he 
urged  her  father  on.  Besides,  Marsland 
had  only  written  once  to  her,  admitting 
he  had  not  made  much  progress,  and  Helen 
understood  his  reserve.  He  was  poor,  and 
would  say  nothing  unless  he  found  out  the 
secret  for  which  he  searched.  In  the  mean- 
time her  distrust  of  Emslie  deepened,  and  at 
length,  when  the  two  months  had  gone,  she 
got  alarmed  and,  venturing  greatly,  wrote  to 
Marsland  and  told  him  to  come  back. 

Marsland  did  not  come  when  she  expected, 
and  one  evening  she  stood  by  the  lodge  gate, 
watching  the  road  that  ran,  like  a  dim  white 
ribbon,  along  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  The 
primroses  had  faded,  and  the  oaks  in  the 
wood  behind  the  lodge  shone  with  a  gleam 
of  bronze  and  yellow  among  the  dusky  firs. 
The  evening  was  warm,  and  now  and  then 
voices  came  from  the  open  windows  of 
the  Hall,  where  lights  wrere  springing  up. 
Dinner  was  over,  and  Helen  knew  she  would 
soon  be  missed,  for  a  few  of  Creighton's 
country-house  neighbours  had  come  across 
to  talk  about  the  mine. 

Helen  knew  the*  meeting  would  have 
important  consequences,  since  Emslie  meant 
to  persuade  the  others  to  accept  a  plan  of 
his.  Before  she  wrote  to  Marsland,  Emslie 
had  had  a  long  interview  with  Creighton, 
and  Helen  imagined  she  knew  what  they 
had  talked  about.  It  was  because  of  this 
she  had  written.  But  there  was  nothing  on 
the  shadowy  road  ;  Marsland  had  not  come. 

She  crossed  the  lawn  slowly.  The  old 
house,  with  the  creepers  on  its  weathered 
front   and    the    dark    woods    behind,   had 
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a  touch  of  stately  beauty,  but  she  shrank 
from  it.  In  a  sense  she  was  a  prisoner, 
bound  by  traditions  the  Hall  embodied, 
Then  she  looked  up  the  dale  to  the  rugged 
fells  that  cut  against  the  sky.  All  was  very 
quiet  except  that  in  the  distance  sheep  were 
bleating.  Dim  woods  rolled  up  the  long 
hill-slopes,  and  in  one  place  threads  of  foam 
were  drawn  across  the  face  of  a  crag.  Helen 
had  loved  the  valley,  but  its  charm  had 
gone.  It  looked  as  if  she  must  live  there 
in  bondage,  the  wife  of  a  man  she  did  not 
love. 

The  spacious  drawing-room  was  old- 
fashioned  and  rather  shabby,  but  somehow 
dignified,  and  Creighton,  talking  to  his 
guests,  harmonised  with  his  surroundings. 
Although  he  was  a  plain,  red-faced  country 
gentleman,  he  wore  a  stamp  he  had  inherited 
from  his  land -owning  ancestors.  There 
were  two  or  three  ladies  in  the  room,  and 
Helen  doubted  if  the  men  would  go  away 
to  transact  the  business  they  had  come 
about,  since  their  wives  knew  all  that  was 
done  at  the  mine.  Emslie  was  talking  to 
one  lady,  and  Helen  admitted  that  he  was 
rather  a  handsome  man.  He  was  not  young, 
but  he  had  graceful  manners  and  a  fastidious 
taste  about  his  clothes.  She  was  glad  he 
did  not  see  her  come  in  and  sit  down  by  an 
open  window.  The  curtains  waved  gently, 
and  now  and  then  the  tall  lamps  flickered. 

"  I  hope  Mr.  Creighton  won't  take  our 
husbands  to  the  library,  because  I  want  to 
hear  your  plans,"  Mrs.  Cartner  remarked 
to  Emslie.  "  However,  I'll  promise  not  to 
interrupt  unless  I  feel  I  must." 

Her  voice  was  rather  harsh,  and  she  wore 
an  outdoor  dress  and  thick  boots  ;  but  Helen 
liked  her,  and  was  glad  she  meant  to  stop. 
Her  husband  made  a  humorous  gesture,  and 
Emslie  laughed. 

"  Your  judgment  is  often  good,  and  we 
are  not  a  company.  We're  friends  and 
private  adventurers,  and  your  interest  in  the 
mine  is  as  large  as  ours." 

"  It's  larger,"  Mrs.  Cartner  rejoined.  "  If 
you  lose  your  money,  we  shall  have  to 
economise.     You  have  not  earned  very  much 

yet." 

"  We  have  not.  I  hope  to  persuade  you 
that  we  can  earn  something  more." 

"Then  I  don't  see  why  you  should  not 
begin.  The  others,  of  course,  can  go  away 
if  they  like." 

Emslie  took  out  some  papers,  and  Helen 
thought  her  father  looked  embarrassed. 
Mrs.  Cartner  was  clever,  unconventional, 
and  generally  determined. 


"The  mine,"  said  Emslie,  "has  cost  us 
much.  We  opened  it  for  an  experiment,  but 
we  must  go  on  in  order  to  get  our  money 
back.  Anyhow,  one  feels  that  is  very 
desirable." 

"It's  necessary,"  Mrs.  Cartner  remarked 
with  dryness. 

"Very  well.  If  we  are  to  work  economi- 
cally, we  need  capital,  and  my  plan  is  to  float 
a  small  limited  company.  To  do  this,  how- 
ever, we  must  have  some  results  to  show, 
and  I  have  made  a  number  of  experiments 
that  promise  well.  In  fact,  I  imagine  I 
have  found  the  best  way  of  treating  the 
ore.  The  next  thing  is  to  appoint  a  really 
competent  engineer." 

Cartner  looked  up  as  if  he  did  not  agree, 
and  Mrs.  Cartner  said  :  "  You  have  one. 
Isn't  Marsland  coming  back  ?  " 

"  There  was  no  definite  agreement," 
Creighton  interposed.  "Marsland  has  not 
told  us  about  his  investigations,  and  has 
outstayed  his  leave." 

"  So  you  mean  to  get  rid  of  him  ?  " 

Creighton  hesitated.  He  felt  he  was 
going  to  do  a  shabby  thing,  but  he  needed 
money,  and  Emslie  had  used  some  pressure. 
Only  he  and  Emslie  knew  the  awkwardness 
of  the  situation. 

"  I  imagine  it  would  be  better  if  he  gave 
up  his  post,  and  he  will,  no  doubt,  do  so 
when  he  hears  our  new  arrangements." 

Helen  thrilled  with  indignation.  She 
knew  how  Marsland  had  worked  in  France, 
and  something  of  the  self-denial  his  research 
had  cost,  and  now  he  was  to  be  cheated  of 
his  reward.  Besides,  she  was  anxious  for 
herself.  It  was  not  for  nothing  Emslie 
meant  to  help  her  father  ;  .  she  knew 
Creighton  needed  help,  and  she  must  pay. 
Still,  he  had  said  nothing  yet  about  Emslie's 
demands,  and  she  could  not  speak.  There 
was  a  ray  of  comfort — Mrs.  Cartner  was 
Mainland's  friend. 

"  Let's  get  on,"  said  one  of  the  men. 
"  We  understand  Emslie  has  found  a  cheap 
way  of  reducing  the  ore.  Is  he  satisfied  his 
process  will  turn  out  first-class  metal  ?  " 

"  I'm  practically  satisfied,"  Emslie  an- 
swered. "  There  are  one  or  two  small 
difficulties,  but  I  do  not  think  they  will 
give  us  much  trouble.  I  have  almost  got 
rid  of  the  alloy  that  has  lowered  the  quality. 
I  have  brought  a  record  of  my  tests,  but,  as 
you  are  not  chemists,  we  had  perhaps  better 
talk  about  our  business  plans." 

He  went  on,  and  Helen,  studying  the 
others'  faces,  thought,  one  or  two  were 
doubtful,  but   the   rest  approved.      Emslie 
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was  plausible,  and  they  were  anxious  about 
the  money  they  had  invested.  In  the 
meantime  she  listened  for  sounds  outside. 
A  faint  breeze  sighed  in  the  pine-tops, 
and  sheep  bleated  upon  the  hills.  Now 
and  then  a  murmur  came  down  the  dale 
from  the  crag  where  the  beck  brawled 
among  the    rocks,   but  this   was    all.      If 


*  'Your  plan  is  bold,  but  it  has  a  drawback. 

Marsland  did  not  come  soon,  he  would  be 
too  late. 

Then  she  started,  for  there  was  a  throb 
in '  the  distance.  It  got  louder,  but  the 
others  did  not  hear.  They  were  listening  - 
to  Emslie,  and  their  intent  look  indicated 
that  he  was  leading  them  where  he  would. 
Nobody  moved   when   the   throb  slackened 
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It  will  not  work.'  " 

as  a  car  rolled  up  the  drive,  but  Ernslie 
glanced  round  impatiently  when  the  noise 
stopped.  An  interruption  would  be  awkward, 
because  he  thought  he  had  almost  secured 
the  others'  agreement.  He  frowned  and 
clenched  his  hand  as  Marsland  came  in. 
Marsland  was  pale  and  looked  tired,  but  his 
face  was  stern. 


"  I  have  been  to  the  mine  and  heard 
about  Mr.  Einslie's  experiments,"  he  said. 
44  His  being  here  indicates  that  this  is 
something  of  a  business  meeting." 

Helen  tried  to  preserve  her  calm,  and 
Creighton  turned  his  head.  Weakness  and 
extravagance  were  perhaps  his  worst  faults  ; 
he  had  been  forced  to  consent  to  a  shabby 
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deed,  and  felt  ashamed.  For  all  that,  he 
could  not  draw  back.  Marsland's  arrival, 
although  awkward,  did  not  change  things 
much. 

"  It  is  doubtful  if  you  are  entitled  to 
attend  the  meeting,"  Emslie  replied,  with  a 
sneer.  "  You  got  leave  to  go  to  France  on 
our  behalf,  and  have  told  us  nothing  about 
your  researches.  It's  obvious  that  they  have 
not  taken  you  far." 

44  I'll  answer  that  later,"  Marsland  said 
coolly.  "  You  mean  my  not  keeping  you 
informed  cancels  my  engagement  ?  " 

"  Yes.  When  you  arrived  we  were 
considering  if  we  should  give  somebody 
else  your  post." 

44  This  clears  the  ground,"  said  Marsland, 
who  looked  about  the  room,  and  Helen's 
heart  beat  as  she  saw  he  knew  she  was  there. 
Although  Mrs.  Gartner  was  smiling,  Helen 
imagined  the  others  took  it  for  granted 
that  Marsland  had  failed  ;  but  they  did  not 
count.  All  they  wanted  was  -to  save  their 
money.  Emslie  and  her  father  were 
Marsland's  real  antagonists. 

44  You  can  give  my  post  to  whom  you  - 
like,  but  I  feel  I  can  serve  you  better  than 
anyone  else,"  Marsland  resumed,  addressing 
the  rest.  "  After  all,  Mr.  Emslie 's  share  is 
not  the  largest  ;  one  or  two  others  have 
invested  large  sums." 

44  That  is  true,"  one  agreed  feelingly. 
44  I'd  be  glad  to  know  about  the  prospect  of 
getting  mine  back." 

44  If  I  go,  I  imagine  the  prospect  will  not 
be  very  good,"  Marsland  answered  with 
some  dryness. 

Creighton  hesitated.  The  touch  of  dignity 
he  generally  wore  had  gone  and  he  looked 
disturbed.  44  Since  Mr.  Emslie  was  suggesting 
the  appointment  of  a  new  manager,  it  would 
be  better  if  you  withdrew.  That  is  the  usual 
thing." 
\  44 1  agree.  But  I  must  ask  a  question 
first.  Can  Mr.  Emslie  get  rid  of  the  alloy 
that  has  bothered  us  ?  " 

44  He  tells  us  he  can,"  said  one.  4<  I 
understand  he  has  brought  the  chemical 
formula." 

44  So  I  imagined.     I  heard   he  had  been 
^making   experiments.      Well,  I  would   like 
to  examine  the  formula.     It's  rather  in  your 
interests  than  mine." 

The  others  agreed,  and  Emslie  reluctantly 
gave  Marsland  a  paper  on  which  were  written 
chemical  symbols.  For  a  moment  or  two 
Marsland  struggled  for  calm.  When  in 
France  he  had  missed  some  records  of  his 
researches,  and   then   remembered   that   he 


had  left  them  at  the  mine.  While  he  had 
worked  all  day  and  often  late  at  night, 
living  with  stern  frugality  in  order  that  he 
might  have  money  for  his  tests,  Emslie  had 
stolen  his  papers  and  tried  to  follow  up  the 
discoveries  he  had  made.  Marsland  felt 
savage,  but  controlled  himself  and  smiled. 
After  all,  the  thing  had  a  touch  of  humour 
that  Emslie  did  not  see  yet. 

44  The  experiments  are  clever,  although,  the 
line  taken  is  not  original,"  he  said.  44  It 
looks  as  if  Mr.  Emslie  has  paid  me  the 
compliment  of  using  mine.  I  wonder 
whether  he  means  to  deny  this  ?  " 

44 1  do  not,"  Emslie  rejoined.  44  You  were 
our  servant  and  used  our  materials  for  your 
tests.    Since  that  was  so,  I  was  justified " 

44 1  used  some  of  your  materials,"  Marsland 
interrupted.  44  All  I  could  not  find  on  the 
spot  I  bought  for  myself.  However,  we'll 
let  this  go.  Your  plan  is  bold,  but  it  has  a 
drawback.     It  will  not  work." 

Emslie  started  and  Creighton  moved 
abruptly.  The  others  were  very  quiet,  but 
one  or  two  leaned  forward,  with  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  antagonists.  Marsland  looked 
grimly  amused  ;  Emslie  waSiObviously  trying 
to  pull  himself  together.  For  a  few  moments 
there  was  an  awkward  silence,  and  the  curtains 
rustled  softly  in  the  draught.  Then  Emslie 
said — - 

44  Since  you  have  only  studied  my  formula 
for  about  a  minute,  it  is  rather  curious  you 
are  persuaded  the  process  will  not  work." 

44 1  am  persuaded.  You  stole  my  papers  and 
worked  on  my  lines,"  Marsland  replied,  and, 
turning  to  the  others,  added  with  a  dry 
smile  :  44  It's  Mr.  Emslie's  misfortune  that 
the  lines  were  wrong." 

44  Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Cartner,  44 1  think  I  see  ! 
The  thing  reminds  one  of  a  futile  trick  one 
sometimes  played  at  school.  One  borrowed 
another's  exercise  and  copied  the  mistakes." 

44  Something  like  that  has  happened," 
Marsland  agreed.  a  I  found  out  my  mis- 
takes in  France,  not  long  since.  Mr.  Emslie 
does  not  know  them  yet.  If  you  let  him  go 
on,  his  ignorance  may  cost  you  much." 

44  It's  possible,"  said  a  gentleman  in  a 
corner.  44  Altering  a  smelting  plant  is 
expensive.  But  can  you  undertake  to 
eliminate  the  alloy  ?  " 

44 1  can,"  said  Marsland  with  quiet 
confidence,  and  for  some  moments  nobody 
spoke. 

Helen  thrilled  and  felt  the  blood  rush  to 
her  face.  Marsland  had  conquered,  and  she 
rejoiced  with  him.  She  had  a  part  in  his 
victory  ;  he  had  fought  for  her.     Then  she 
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turned  her  head  as  she  saw  Mrs.  Gartner's 
smile.  The  latter  was  Mainland's  friend, 
and  Helen  thought  she  understood.  All 
felt  relieved  when  Cartner  said— 

"  We  had  better  ask  if  Mr.  Marsland  is 
willing  to  use  his  new  process  at  Lingdale." 

"  I  imagine  he  is  bound  to  do  so,"  some- 
body else  remarked. 

"  This  might  be  disputed,"  said  Marsland 
coolly.  "Not  long  since  you  were  talking 
about  filling  my  post,  which  implied  that  my 
engagement  was  ended.  There  are  other 
mines  where  they  would  be  glad  to  use  my 
process  and  pay  a  royalty.  If  I  stop,  it's 
obvious  that  we  must  begin  again " 

The  others  waited,  conscious  of  some 
tension,  and  he  resumed  :  "  For  all  that,  I 
don't  mean  to  use  unfair  pressure.  You 
gave  me  a  start  and  opportunities  for 
experimenting.  Now  I  want  a  share  of 
the  profit  I  can  earn  for  you  ;  but  it  is 
a  share  you  can  afford  to  pay,  because  my 
demands  need  not  be  satisfied  unless  the 
profit  is  earned." 

He  outlined  a  scheme,  and  Cartner  said :  "  I 
think  this  is  just." 

All  except  Emslie  signed  their  agreement, 
but  one  asked  :  "  What  about  the  cost  ?  " 

"  With  five  hundred  pounds  I'll  engage 
to  prove  I  can  do  all  I  claim  ;  the  alterations 
in  the  plant  will  cost  two  thousand.  If  you 
spend  more  afterwards,  it  will  pay  good 
interest." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment  or  two, 
and  then  Helen  looked  half  defiantly  at 
Creighton.  "I  am  going  to  invest  five 
hundred  pounds  of  the  money  that  is  mine." 

Marsland  gave  her  a  quick  glance  and  his 
eyes  sparkled,  but  nobody  else  seemed  to 
remark  the  significance  of  her  offer. 
Creighton  looked  disturbed,  for  he  knew 
that  part  of  Helen's  small  legacy  had  gone  ; 
moreover,  he  saw  the  others  were  thinking 
hard  and  waiting  for  a  lead.  Then  Cartner 
said  :  "  I  imagine  the  sum  could  be  subscribed ; 
my  wife  and  I  will  be  responsible  for  our 
share." 


The  rest  promised,  except  Emslie,  who 
got  up.  "  I  shall  not  subscribe  and  think 
you  are  rash;  but  this  is  your  affair.  In  fact, 
I'll  try  to  sell  my  investment." 

"  On  the  whole,  that  is  perhaps  the  best 
plan,"  Cartner  remarked. 

Emslie  went  out,  and  there  was  a  feeling 
of  relief  when  he  had  gone.  Then  some- 
body asked  Marsland  :  "  When  will  you  be 
ready  to  test  your  process  ?  " 

"  I'll  engage  to  satisfy  you  in  a  month 
after  I  get  five  hundred  pounds,"  Marsland 
replied. 

He  left  them,  and  nobody  but" Mrs.  Cartner 
noted  that  Helen  had  stolen  out  through 
the  long  window  that  opened  on  the  lawn. 
She  overtook  Marsland  near  the  lodge,  and 
he  held  the  hand  she  gave  him. 

"  You  have  won  and  Emslie's  gone  !  "  she 
cried. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "I  wonder  which  gives 
you  more  satisfaction  ?  But  you  struck  the 
first  hard  blow  for  me." 

Helen  blushed.  "  In  a  way,  your  winning 
and  Emslie's  going  can't  be  separated." 

"  I  think  I  see,"  said  Marsland.  "  Your 
father  was  his  friend.  The  fellow  hoped  to 
marry  you.     It  was  unthinkable  !  " 

She  turned  her  head  for  a  moment  and 
then  looked  up  shyly.  •  Something  forced  her 
to  be  frank. 

"  It  was  quite  unthinkable.  I — I  wanted 
somebody  else." 

Marsland  drew  her  to  him,  and  next 
moment  she  was  in  his  arms.  She  went 
with  him  down  the  dale  in  the  soft  summer 
dark,  and  presently,  stopping,  said  :  "  I  must 
go,  dear.  Father  may  be  angry,  but  if  you 
are  firm " 

"  If  he  has  any  doubts,  I'll  engage  to 
banish  them  when  my  new  process  is  tested," 
Marsland  replied. 

Helen  gave  him  a  trustful  smile,  and  her 
confidence  was  justified,  for  Creighton 
acquiesced  when  Marsland  proved  that  he 
could  produce  fine  metal  from  the  refractory 
ore. 
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"  'T  MUST  say  it  was    a  bib  of  a  surprise 

I  to  me  at  the  time,"  said  Colonel 
Hawthorne,  O.C.  6th  Battalion  Royal 
Southshires,  to  his  friend  Major  Desney,  at 
the  officers'  club.  "  Of  course,  you  know 
what  the  Brigadier  is  like — bit  of  a  fire-eater 
is  Wood,  although  a  jolly  good  soldier.  So 
one  is  always  prepared  in  a  way  for  things 
happening.  But  this  struck  me  at  the  time 
as  being  such  a  curious  point  to  attack  me 
on.  I'm  always  a  bit  too  severe  on  the 
fellows,  if  anything,  I  often  think." 

Major  Desney  looked  at  his  friend,  and 
some  words  spoken  about  him  a  few  days 
previously  by  a  brother-officer,  who  knew 
him  well,  recurred  to  his  mind — "  kindest- 
hearted  fellow  in  the  Service."  He  smiled  a 
little  to  himself. 

"Tell  me  what  exactly  did  happen,"  he 
asked  after  a  moment. 

"  Oh,  it  was  quite  a  little  thing,  really. 
We  were  discussing  the  question  of  night 
raids  at  the  Brigade,  and  I  happened  to  say 
that  I  had  a  very  good  fellow  indeed — fellow 
named  Lindley — who  seemed  to  think  they 
were  the  best  fun  going,  but  that  I  wasn't 
keen  on  letting  him  go  out  too  much,  partly 
because  of  the  others,  and  also — although  I 
knew  this  shouldn't  count  at  all — because  he 
was  a  married  man — wife  dependent  on  him, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  And  it  was 
that  which  Wood  didn't  like.  He  didn't  say 
anything  at  the  time,  but  afterwards  he  told 
me  he  wanted  to  see  me  a  moment.  Then 
he  said  he  didn't  want  to  find  fault  at  all, 
but  I  really  mustn't  let  myself  be  influenced 
at  all  by  considerations  like  that — that  an 
officer  on  service  was  a  soldier  first  and  last, 
and  that  the  only  questions  were  those  of 
efficiency  and  suitability  to  do  a  job.  Said 
he  had  never  noticed  any  case  of  my  actually 
making  this  mistake  in  the  field,  but  that  he 
thought  it  as  well  to  warn  me  in  case,  etc., 
etc.  I  think  he  was  right,  you  know," 
continued  Hawthorne,  "  and,  after  all,  he  is 
a  Regular  and  I'm  only  a  Territorial,  and 


I  suppose  it  does  make  a  difference.  But  I 
don't  think  there's  any  chance  of  my  falling 
into  the  mistake,  as  he  said.  It  was  really 
more  of  a  chance  remark  than  anything  else." 

Desney  nodded. 

"  One  wouldn't  do  it,"  he  replied,  "  when 
it  came  to  the  point  in  a  show,  or  anything 
like  that.  I  suppose  the  mind  is  really  a 
sort  of  series  of  watertight  compartments, 
and  one  only  thinks  of  one  tiling  at  a  time. 
I  remember  in  our  regiment,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  War,  an  extraordinary  case  occurred — 
quite  a  sort  of  melodrama.  The  squadron- 
commander  and  a  junior  fellow — Lancing  by 
name — were  both  keen  on  the  same  girl,  and 
when  we  had  to  do  a  reconnaissance  once,  the 
squadron-commander  sent  this  fellowr  forward 
because  he  was  the  best  man  for  the  job. 
Now,  I  can  almost  imagine  anybody  hesitating 
to  do  a  thing  like  that,  because  some  outsider 
would  be  almost  bound  to  talk  and  say  he 
did  it  to  get  the  other  fellow  out  of  the  way. 
But  Armstrong  never  hesitated.  Whether 
the  thought  that  people  might  say  this  crossed 
his  mind  or  not,  I  don't  know,  but  it  certainly 
had  not  the  smallest  influence..  I  always 
think  that  was  rather  a  fine  thing  to  do,  you 
know." 

"Yes,  rather  a  curious  application  of  the 
doctrine,  too.  But  what  a  doctrine  it  is,  by 
Jove,  in  its  naked  reality  !  " 

"  Well,  what  a  game  war  is,  come  to 
that  !  "  replied  Desney.  u  If  you  have  one, 
you  must  have  the  other.  The  whole  thing 
is  a  bit  unnatural,  from  one  point  of  view. 
Besides,  after  all,  isn't  there  something  about 
'leaving  one's  father  and  mother'  in  another 
connection  somewhere  ?  " 

"  Yes.  But  it's  the  concrete  application 
that  brings  it  so  home  to  one.  I  wonder  if  a 
father  has  ever  had  to  send  his  son  forward 
to  be  shot  ?  " 

"  Bound  to  have  happened.  I  believe  some 
Roman  consul  fellow  once. did  something  of 
the  sort,  as  a  matter  of  fact." 

"  Wonder  how  he  liked  it  ?  " 
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"  Don't  suppose  he  realised  at  the  time. 
Bet  it  cut  afterwards  a  bit,  though." 

"  Well,  luckily  it  isn't  a  question  we  often 
have  to  face  in  its  worst  form.  Human 
nature  couldn't  always  do  it,"  said  Hawthorne. 

"I  often  think,  you  know,"  remarked 
Desney,  after  a  small  pause, "  that  it  must  be 
almost  impossible,  soldier's  duty  or  not,  not 
to  allow  the  personal  element  to  enter  at  all. 
Suppose  you,. have  seen  your  son  scuppered, 
or  something  like  that?  Are  you  going  to 
carry  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  or  even 
pretend  to  ?  It's  asking  an  awful  lot  of 
human  nature." 

"  I  take  it  that  what  it  comes  to  is  that 
you  may  feel  it,  but  you  don't  show  any 
signs  of  it,  or  let  the  fear  of  it  influence  you. 
One  can't  ask  more  than  that." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  that's  what  it  is.  But 
Wood  himself,  now,  for  example — would  he 
go  even  as  far  as  that  in  the  case  of  anybody 
belonging  to  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  think  so.  Wood's  as  good  as  his 
word.  I  think  I  can  imagine  him  not  saying 
a  thing.  But  there's  not  much  chance  of 
that  question  being  solved,  as  his  son's  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  doing  jolly  well,  I  believe. 
He  got  a  D.S.O.  a  little  while  ago,  I  heard." 

"Did  he  ?  I'm  glad.  Well,  it's  a  pretty 
gloomy  subject,  anyhow.  You  introduced  it, 
you  old  croaker,  so  it's  up  to  you  to  stand 
me  the  next  drink." 

"  Right-o  !  What'll  you  have  ?  Do  you 
mind  paying  ?     I  haven't  any  money." 

"  I  hear  the  new  officers  have  turned  up 
at  the  transport  lines,"  said  Carey,  Adjutant 
of  the  6th  Battalion  Boyal  Southshires,  in 
B.H.Q.,  a  few  weeks  later.  "  Quite  a  crowd 
of  them." 

"  Let's  see,"  said  Hawthorne — "  Darnley, 
Foster,  Hodgson,  Wood,  Fielding,  Rayner. 
Yes,  by  George,  a  young  platoon  !  Still,  we 
wanted  them,  and  it'll  enable  us  to  bring  our 
companies  up  to  full  establishment." 

"  How  about  posting  them  ?  "  asked  Carey. 

"We'll  wait  until  I've  seen  the  company 
commanders  to-morrow  morning.  There's 
no  hurry.  I  suppose  they'll  be  coming  up 
with  to-morrow's  ration  party  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  fixed  that.  That's  what  you 
wanted,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Quite.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
them  ?  " 

"  Not  much.  Spalding  says  they're  mostly 
pretty  young  and  inexperienced,  except 
Fielding,  who's  been  out  twice  before.  But 
they'll  probably  be  all  right.  They  put  them 
through  it  pretty  thoroughly  at  home  now." 


"  Well,  they  won't  have  long  to  wait  before 
they're  tested.  I  saw  the  Brigadier  this 
morning,  and  he  tells  me  that  there's  no 
shadow  of  doubt  about  the  raid  coming  off 
this  time — three  days  from  now.  There's 
going  to  be  practically  no  artillery  prepara- 
tion, and  it's  being  kept  very  dark.  Think 
it  ought  to  be  a  success  myself." 

"  What  are  we  raiding  exactly  ?  " 

"  Leipzig  Redoubt  and  Von  Arnim  Farm 
trenches.  Saw  operation  orders  this  morning. 
But  we'll  discuss  it  all  in  full  detail  to- 
morrow." 

"  Well,  I  must  say  I'm  jolly  glad,"  said 
Carey.  "  I  believe  that  it'll  do  the  battalion 
the  world  of  good,  after  its  rather  uneventful 
time  lately.    Only  hope  it  really  is  successful." 

"  So  do  I.  I  can't  help  feeling  it  will  be, 
too.  If  only  the  artillery  manages  to  cut  the 
wire  satisfactorily,  we  should  be  all  right." 

"  How  these  raids  have  grown  ! "  said 
Carey,  after  a  moment.  "  It  used  to  be  quite 
an  event  "lb  go  and  put  one's  head  anywhere 
near  their  barbed  wire,  and  now  the  whole 
jolly  battalion  walks  over  and  stops  as  long 
as  it  likes.     It's  very  quaint." 

"  I  wonder  how  the  new  arrivals  will  like 
it  ?  "  said  the  Colonel. 

"  Something  for  them  to  put  in  their  first 
letters  home.  They'll  probably  get  on  all 
right.  Bostock's  fellows  will  see  plenty  of 
fun,  at  any  rate.  He's  a  glutton  for  these 
things." 

"Well,  I  must  away  to  do  situation  reports," 
said  the  Adjutant.  "  What  time  company 
commanders  to-morrow,  by  the  way  ? " 

"  Nine-fifteen.  After  our  morning  trip 
round." 

The  result  of  the  following  morning's 
conference  was  a  gentle  simmer  of  excitement, 
which  spread  from  the  company  commanders 
downwards,  as  the  news  was  allowed  to  leak 
out.  The  R.S.M.  was,  for  a  day  or  so,  even 
a  more  important  person  than  usual.  It 
was  generally  known  that  the  Adjutant  had 
imparted  to  him,  in  confidence,  the  number 
of  divisions  taking  part  in  this  particular 
push,  but  nothing  would  shake  him  from 
his  sphinx-like  attitude  on  the  matter.  The 
second-in-command  was  informed  by  bis 
servant  that  the  push  was  to  last  a  week, 
with  the  unfortunate  result  that  he  was 
ordered  thoroughly  to  overhaul  that  officer's 
entire  available  kit,  as  there  would  be  no 
further  chance  of  mending  for  some  time. 
The  quartermaster  -  sergeant,  bribed  while 
on  a  visit  to  the  trenches  by  the  offer  of 
Sergeant  MacPherson's  tot  of  rum— a  process 
described   by  Corporal  Robson  as  "carryin' 
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coals  to  Newcastle  " — told  the  B  Company 
sergeants  in  confidence  that  the  whole  affair 
was  a  blind  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the 
division  was"  being  relieved.  The  chance 
remark  of  the  notorious  pessimist,  Private 
Wilkins,  that  he  expected  "  'as  'ow  they'd 
start  somewhere  an'  come  back  to  where 
they  started  from,"  was  treated  with  the 
indifference  it  deserved. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  stir  and 
strategical  discussion  that  the  six  officers 
arrived  the  following  evening.  They  were, 
in  the  main,  approved  of  by  their  platoon 
sergeants,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Fielding,  whose  remark  to  Sergeant  Roberts, 
after  that  soldier  had  in  all  humility  informed 
him  of  most  of  the  salient  details  of  his 
previous  war  service,  that  "  if  he'd  learn  to 
shave  a  little  better,  and  swing  the  lead  a 
little  less,  he  might  be  able  to  make  some- 
thing of  him,"  was  not  generally  considered 
to  be  in  good  taste.  "  'Owever,"  as  Corporal 
Dobson,  the  faithful  satellite  of  Sergeant 
Roberts,  remarked,  "  what  can  yer  expect  ? 
'E  was  a  sergeant  'isself  only  three  months 
back,  they  say" — an  explanation  which  did 
not  appear  to  apply  balm  to  Sergeant  Roberts's 
wounded  feelings. 

By  the  time  that  the  evening  of  the  raid 
arrived,  the  new  arrivals  had  more  or  less 
shaken  themselves  down  into  the  place,  and 
they  and  the  battalion  in  general  understood 
the  nature  of  the  operations.  Bostock's 
company,  always  the  most  unpopular  in 
billets  and  the  most  popular  in  the  line,  had 
the  lion's  share  of  what  bombing  was  to 
be  done,  as  it  was  up  to  them  to  enter  the 
Leipzig  Redoubt.  But  the  other  companies 
also  expected  to  find  their  hands  pretty  full. 
"  You'll  find  quite  enough  to  do,  for  a  start," 
said  Harvey,  of  C  Company,  to  his  two  new 
arrivals,  Darnley  and  Wood,  after  a  private 
talk  with  them  over  the  raid  and  battalion 
matters  in  general.  "The  whole  division's 
keen  on  this  job,  and  the  brigade  and  all  of 
us  stand  to  make  ourselves  over  it.  So  we. 
must  all  do  our  bit.  I'll  give  you  company 
bombers,  Wood,  as  you  say  you've  done  it 
before,  and  Staniforth  is  away.  They're 
good  chaps,  and  I  know  you'll  make  the  best 
of  them.  You'd  better  carry  on  with  your 
platoon  in  the  ordinary  way,  Darnley." 

The  long  afternoon  wore  away,  and  it-was 
to  the  relief  of  everyone  that  the  preliminary 
bombardment  began  at  nine  o'clock.  A  dark, 
rather  stormy  night,  the  grey  flickering  of 
many  Verey  lights — that  seemed  to  express 
better  than  any  words  the  German  anxiety, 
as  they  cast  ever-changing  lights  and  shadows 


over  No  Man's  Land — the  perpetual  whine 
and  crash  of  shells  and  quick  hissing  of 
bullets,  sudden  flashes  of  blinding  light,  and 
— as  the  Germans,  perhaps,  vaguely  feared — 
a  long  line  of  silent,  darkened  men  lying 
outside  the  British  wire,  their  bayonets  on 
their  rifles,  their  eyes  fixed  steadily  upon  the; 
dimly-seen  ridge  ahead  of  them  :  while,  three 
hundred  yards  away,  lurking  and  hidden 
forms,  soldiers  cowering  in  dug-outs,  on  fire- 
steps,  behind  traverses,  at  the  buttom  of 
trenches,  knowing  that  there  was  no  escape, 
and  waiting  for  the  end. 

"Yes,  I  think  it  was  a  distinct  success,  on 
the  whole,"  said  Colonel  Hawthorne.  "  We 
gained  a  good  deal  of  information,  and 
casualties  weren't  very  heavy,~"ail  things  con- 
sidered. It's  a  great  pity  we  lost  those  two 
fellows,  Fielding  and  Wood,  though  ;  they 
were  both  new  to  the  battalion,  and  both 
seemed  very  good  fellows." 

The  General  said  nothing. 

"  I'm  putting  in  a  recommendation  for 
the  M.C.  for  Wood,"  continued  Colonel 
Hawthorne,  "although  I'm  afraid  he  wWt 
live  to  get  it,  poor  chap,  as  I  hear  he's  dying 
now.     But  he  well  deserves  it." 

"Tell  me  what  he  did."  The  General 
spoke  rather  slowly. 

"  He  found  another  fellow — Langley — in 
the  middle  of  a  crowd  of  Bodies,  and  having 
a  very  thin  time  of  it — you  remember  there 
was  rather  a  nest  of  them  in  Leipzig  Redoubt. 
But  he  bombed  his  way  through  to  him  and 
got  him  away  almost  unaided,  and  it  was 
in  doing  that  that  he  was  so  badly  hit  him- 
self, although  nobody  knew  it  at  the  time. 
Harvey  gave  me  full  details,  and  there's  no 
doubt  that  he  deserved  it,  soT'd  like  to  put 
it  in." 

"  By  all  ineans,"  said  the  General.     "  On 
your  recommendation  I'll  forward  it  on." 
"He  paused  a  moment. 

"  I  don't  think  you  know — he  is  my  son." 

"Your  son ! "  Colonel  Hawthorne  repeated 
the  words  dumfounded. 
.  "  Yes ;  I  didn't  know  he  was  coming  myself 
till  the  day  he  reported,  and  I  didn't  tell 
you  then  because — because  I  thought  it 
might  worry  you  if  I  did.  I  wanted  to  leave 
you  a  free  hand,  and,  even  as  things  are,Tm 
glad  I  did."  But  the  General's  face  was 
drawn  as  he  spoke. 

The  Colonel  found  that  ordinary  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  failed  him. 

"  I'm  glad  I  didn't  know,  sir,"  he  said  at 
last.  "I  suppose  I  should  have  done  the 
same,  but  I'm  glad  I  didn't  know.    I'm  glad, 
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too,  sir,  that  you  have  another  son  still  well. 
It  must  make  it  &  little  less  hard,  although 
it's  hard  enough,  God  knows." 

"  Thank  you,  Hawthorne,  very  much.    But 
my    eldest    boy   was    killed    last    week    in 


soldier's  death,  both  of  them,  and  I'm  proud 
of  that.  But  it's  just  left  me  alone  now 
until  the  end.  -I  was  building  much  on 
them.  We've  always  been  a  family  of 
soldiers,  you  know — till  now." 


"'I  don't  think  you  know— he  is  my  son.'' 


Mesopotamia.  I  heard  it  on  the  day  before 
the  attack." 

"  Fate  the  jester  !  "  The  phrase  sprang 
into  Colonel  Hawthorne's  mind.  Surely  these 
jests  were  devil's  jests.     He  said  nothing. 

"Yes,  Hawthorne,"  said  General  Wood 
quietly,    "they're    both    gone.     Died    the 


"  Is  there — no  other  boy  ?  " 

"No,  not  now.  It  seems  hard,  but  we 
kriow  these  things  must  happen.  They  that 
live  by  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword — 
perhap"  it's  true,  you  know.  The  Woods 
have  always  lived  by  the  sword,  though,  God 
knows,  it's  been  a  sword  of  honour.     But 
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I  am  the  last,  just  to  play  my  little  part 
through." 

"  Perhaps  yonr  boy  will  live  yet,  sir,"  said 
Colonel  Hawthorne.  It  seemed  a  mockery 
to  say  it,  but  these  sudden  catastrophes 
seemed  too  terrible. 

"I  don't  think  so.  They  told  me  last 
night  there  was  practically  no  hope.     You 

know,  these  brain  injuries "  The  General 

choked  and  turned  quickly  away.  "  But  it's 
got  to  be  faced,  Hawthorne,  that's  all.  I 
tried  to  face  it  as  a  soldier  should,  when 
I  knew  only  half,  and  now— I  just  have  to 
face  it  all." 

He  smiled — a  smile  that  rent  Hawthorne's 
heart. 


"  Must  follow  my  own  teaching,  you  know. 
It's  just  as  hard  for  others.  But  thank  you 
very  much.  You've  helped  me.  Hullo, 
what's  this  ?  " — as  the  staff  captain  entered 
quickly,  a  wire  in  his  hand. 

"  Operation  on  Lieutenant  Wood  safely 
performed.     Trepanning  ;  crisis  past." 

He  read  "  as  one  who  hardly  under- 
stands what  he  reads,  and  at  the  end  he 
looked  at  Hawthorne  "almost  with  fear  in 
his  eyes. 

"  He'll  live,  then  ?  Do  they  mean 
that  ?  " 

"  Yes, thank  God, "said  Colonel  Hawthorne. 


THE    CHALLENGE. 
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GOING   NATIVE 

By  RALPH   STOCK 

Illustrated    by   Steven    Spurrier 


THERE  was  sometimes  good  pigeon- 
shooting'  along  the  beach  road  of 
Taviuni,  and  Johnnie  had  a  very 
special  way  of  cooking  wild  pigeon.  It  was 
this  that  caused  Charteris  to  forego  his  usual 
afternoon  nap  and  saunter  down  the  shady 
avenue  of  cocoa-nut  palms  leading  to  the 
Graham-Tate  estate,  rifle  in  hand. 

"  Sitting  shots  "  are  allowed  on  Taviuni,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  provided  a  rifle  is  used 
and  aim  taken  at  the  bird's  head.  If  it 
happens  to  get  hit  elsewhere,  the  fact  is 
guarded  as  a  guilty  secret,  and  the  bird  finds 
its  wTay  to  the  pot,  all  the  same. 

Charteris  was  conscientiously  obeying  this 
unwritten  law  as  applied  to  a  particularly  fat 
pigeon  on  the  lower  branch  of  a  dilo  tree, 
when  he  caught  the  glint  of  something  white 
in  the  bushes  beyond,  and  lowered  his  rifle. 
A  few  seconds  later  he  found  it  to  be  a  girl 
in  a  white  print  frock,  seated  on  a  fallen 
palm  trunk,  with  her  head  resting  on  her 
hands. 

He  coughed  discreetly,  and  she  looked  up, 
revealing  the  comely  but  tear-stained  \face 
of  the  Graham-Tate  governess.  It  was  an 
awkward  moment.     Then  the  girl  smiled. 

" 1  came  here  to  think,"  she  murmured 
hurriedly,  evidently  deeming  some  explana- 
tion necessary. 

"And  what  better  spot  could  you  have 
found  ?  "  said  Charteris.   "  I  must  apologise." 

He  raised  his  battered  solar  topee  and 
turned  toward  the  beach  road  as  -  though 
tearful  maidens  in  white  print  frocks  were 
of  everyday  occurrence  among  the  cocoa-nut 
groves  of  Taviuni. 

At  the  beach  road  he  glanced  back  in 
time  to  see  the  girl  looking  after  him  with 
parted  lips  and  a  strange  fixity  of  expression. 
He  turned  and  retraced  his  steps  to  her  side. 

"You  have  just  decided  that  I  can  be  of 
use,"  he  said,  looking  into  her  troubled  face 
with  his  tranquil  blue  eyes.  "If  I  can, 
please  let  me." 

"  I  was  thinking "  she  began  hesi- 
tantly. 


"  Of  what  you'd  do  if  you  were  a  man," 
Charteris  finished  for  her.  "  Women  usually 
do  when  they're  in  trouble.  But  what's  the 
use,  with  all  the  eternal — and  necessary — 
differences  of  sex  in  the  way  ?  Besides,  why 
bother  when  here  is  a  man— of  sorts— ready 
to  do  what  you  thought  so  impossible  ?  " 

"  But  why  should  you  trouble  ?  " 

"Because  I'm  a  natural-born  meddler, 
Miss  Lindsay,  and  my  talents  are  wasted  on 
Taviuni." 

"  They  were  not  wasted  during  the 
epidemic." 

Charteris  rested  his  rifle-butt  on  the 
ground  and  looked  out  over  the  sparkling 
Pacific. 

"  Shall  I  ever  hear  the  last  of  that 
epidemic  ? "  he  sighed.  "  To  be  sure,  it 
saved  me  from  natural  rot  at  the  time,  but  it 
seems  so  long  ago.  The  effects  have  long 
since  worn  off  and  left  me  gasping  for  a 
fresh  incentive  to  live.  Won't  you  help  me, 
Miss  Lindsay  ?  " 

The  girl  smiled  at  that,  and  reseated 
herself  on  the  palm  log. 

"  It's  my  brother,"  she  said,  after  a  pause. 
"  And  if  you  only  would— could  do  some- 
thing, you  don't  know  what  it  would  mean 
to  me.  We're  alone  in  the  world.  He 
always  was  headstrong,  rash.  His  idea  of 
coming  to  the  Islands  was  settled  half  an 
hour  aftet  reading  a  novel,  and  we  sailed  a 
week  later.  Luckily  I  got  the  post  I  have 
now,  and  he  is  one  of  the  junior  overseers — 
has  been  for  six  months — but  already  he's 
tired  of  it,  so  tired  that  he — he  is  thinking 
of  settling  down." 

Charteris  had  rested  his  rifle  against  a 
neighbouring  palm  trunk,  and  was  squatting 
native  fashion  in  the  grass.  He  looked  up 
and  nodded  understandingly. 

"  You  mean  he  is  thinking  of  going 
native  ?  "  he  said  slowly. 

The  girl  looked  away  down  the  palm 
groves. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  think  that's  what  they 
call  it — marrying  a  native.     I  could  hardly 
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believe  it  at  first,  but  now — lie  lias  admitted 
it.  He  has  all  sorts  of  arguments  in  favour 
of  it.  I  believe  lie's  proud  of  it.  He  intro- 
duced her  to  me." 

Chatteris  whistled  quietly. 

"  Brothers  are  the  deuce,"  he  said.  "Being 
hasty,  I  take  it  he  is  obstinate,  too  ?  " 

"If  he  once  gets  an  idea  into  his 
head "  - 

"  Ah,  then  there's  some  hope." 

"  Hope  ?  " 

"Yes.  I  once  ran  cattle  in  America,  and, 
among  other  things,  learned  how  surprisingly 
like  human  beings  they  are.  If  you  can 
once  head  off  an  obstinate  steer,  he'll  give  you 
no  further  trouble." 

"  Ah,  but  the  heading  off  !  " 

"You  have  to  run  with  him* a  long  way, 
I  admit,"  said  Chatteris. 

"  But  you  think  it  possible  ?  " 

The  girl  was  on  her  feet  now,  looking 
eagerly  down  on  him.  Chatteris  rose  slowly 
and  stood  stating  abstractedly  before  him. 

"I  think  so,"  he  said,  but  he  was  not 
speaking  to  the  girl.  "Yes,  I — think — so. 
At  any  rate,  it's  worth  trying."  Then,  mote 
btiskly :  "  Thank  you  so  much,  Miss  Lindsay." 
And,  lifting  his  solar  topee,  he  turned 
abruptly  from  her  and  strode  down  the 
beach  road. 

"What  an  extraordinary  man !"  murmured 
Miss  Lindsay,  watching  his  retreating  figure 

with  a  puzzled   frown.      "  I    wonder " 

And  she  was  still  wondering  as  she  retraced 
her  steps  toward  the  Graham-Tate  bungalow-. 

So  wras  Charteris.  But  Johnnie  was  used 
to  it.  He  had  long  since  discovered  that  by 
listening  to  his  master's  remarks  at  meals — ■ 
though  he  seldom  understood  more  than 
three  words  in  any  given  sentence — and 
interjecting  "  Io  saka  "  (Yes,  sir)  at  stated 
intervals,  he  was  doing  all  that  was  expected 
of  him. 

"  It's  a  ticklish  bit  of  business,  Johnnie," 
Charteris  was  saying  now. 

"  Io  saka,"  murmured  Johnnie,  adroitly 
thwarting  the  advances  of  a  particularly 
persistent  mosquito. 

"  If  he  were  alone,  it  wouldn't  matter  so 
much  ;  but  she's  a  sensible  girl,  a  nice  girl, 
Johnnie— a  lady,  I  should  think,  though  it's 
harder  to  tell  caste  in  a  woman.  Anyway, 
she's  no  business  in  this  infernal  paradise." 

"  Io  saka." 

"They'll  both  have  to  be  got  rid  of, 
somehow.  Hang  it,  why  do  sensible  girls 
always  have  idiots  for  brothers — and  vice 
versa  ?  S'pose  it's  Nature's  way  of  equalising 
things." 


"  Io  saka." 

Three  nights  later  there  was  no  need  for 
Johnnie  to  tax  his  conversational  powers. 
"  Missi  Charteris "  had  a  friend  to  dinner. 
This  was  as  well,  for  two  people  attract 
precisely  double  the  number  of  mosquitoes, 
and  his  whole  attention  was  needed  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  palm  leaf  fan. 

"  I  don't  care  who  knows  it,"  blurted 
young  Lindsay,  a  slim,  neurotic-looking  youth 
with  a  shock  of  dark  hair  and  unnaturally 
bright  eyes.  Charteris  had  dropped  into 
the  overseers',  quarters  of  the  Graham-Tate 
estate  two  days  before,  played  cards  as  he 
often  did,  and  tendered  him  a  casual  in- 
vitation. Apart  from  taking  to  Charteris 
on  sight,  Lindsay  looked  upon  this  as  rather 
a  compliment.  None  of  the  others  had  ever 
had  the  chance  of  seeing  how  this  hermit  of 
the  beach  lived,  and  now  he  knew.  He  had 
tasted  nothing  quite  like  Johnnie's  turtle 
steak  since  he  came  to  the  Islands.  In  fact, 
he  was  just  beginning  to  expand  under  its 
influence. 

"  I'm  sick  to  death  of  work.  Some  of  us 
are  not  built  for  it.  You  might  as  well 
harness  a  racehorse  to-  the  plough." 

Charteris  nodded  his  head.  There  was 
something  in  that  understanding  nod  that 
invited  confidences. 

"Work's  all  right,"  Lindsay  continued, 
crumbling  the  bread  at  the  side  of  his  plate, 
"  if  you  can  see  the  end  of  it ;  but  if  you 
can't,  it's  a  dead  horse  game.  Look  at 
me — slaved  in  a  dingy  office  in  the  Strand 
until  I  learned  that  fresh  air  w7as  worth  more 
than  thirty  shillings  a  week.  Lost  what  I 
had  on  a  poultry  farm  in  Sussex,  earning  the 
fresh  air,  read  'Rodman  the  Boatsteerer,' 
and  here  I  am." 

Charteris  helped  him  to  whisky  and  water, 
and  nodded  again. 

"  And  now  I  am  here — what  about  it  ? 
All  I  can  see  ahead  of  me  is  cursing  filthy 
coolies  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a 

year  to  the  end  of  the-' chapter.     No " 

A  look  of  cunning  came  into  his  eyes.  "No, 
I've  found  a  way  out  this  time.  They  know 
how  to  look  after  you,  these  Kanakas.  Others 
are  letting  them  do  it— why  shouldn't  I  ? 
Life  without  slavery  is  what  most  of  us  ate 
aiming  at,  isn't  it  ?  Well,  I'm  on  the  same 
lay,  and  I  don't  cate  who  knows  it." 

"  Why  should  you  ?  " 

"Well,  to~~hear  some  of  'em  talk,  you'd 
think  I  was  going  to  my  grave." 

"  Ah,  that's  envy."  Charteris  smiled 
easily.  "  You  sec,  men  who  are  married  to 
white  women  in  these  parts  have  the  mischief 
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of  a  time.  Their  wives  are  nearly  always 
anaemic  and  peevish,  for  one  thing—climate, 
you  know— and  they're  always  sighing  to  go 
home,  for  another,  so  that  when  their  men- 
folk see  a  fellow  living  on  the  fat  of  the 
land,  with  a  wife  who's  submissive,  patient, 
and  cheerful,  it  riles  them." 


yrtvtx  sp^»Me.fl.< 


'  A  cumbersome  native  woman  in  a  chintz  wrapper  flopped  on  to  the  verandah, 
caught  sight  of  the  visitors,  and  vanished." 


"  I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  Lindsay  ; 
"but  you're  right— ""pon  my  soul,  you're 
right.  What  a  treat  it  is  to  meet  a  fellow 
who  can  look  at  things  sensibly  ! " 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  toying  with 
his   tumbler  ;  but   when   he   looked   up,   a 


change  had  come  over  his  face.  He  seemed 
to  be  hesitating,  then  leaned  over  the 
table. 

"  There's  only  one  fly  in  the  conserve,"  he 
said,  "  and  that's  my  sister.     I  brought  her 
out  here.     I  feel  more  or  less  responsible." 
"Sisters   should   marry,"    said    Charteris 
shortly. 

Lindsay  looked 
at  him  with  shining 
eves. 

"  "  Jove  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed.  "Just 
what  I've  been 
saying  to  Kit  for 
the  last  three  years. 
But  what's  a  fellow 
to  do  ?  " 

Charteris  rose 
from  ithe  table  and 
led  the  way  out 
on  to  the  verandah, 
overlooking  the 
moonlit  Pacific. 
The  other  flung 
himself  into  a 
wicker  chair  and 
lit  a  cigarette. 

;"It's  awfully 
good  of  you  to  take 
such  an  interest  in 
me,"  he  said.  "  I 
seem  to  have  done 
nothing  but  talk 
since  I  came.  By 
the  way,  I  hope  I  <m 
interesting  you  ? " 
"  Intensely." 
«  Why  ? " 
Lindsay  turned 
in  his  chair.  His 
over  -  active  brain 
had  already  tacked. 
There  was  a  hint 
of  suspicion  in  the 
query. 

Charteris  flicked 
his    cigarette     ash 
over  the  verandah 
railing. 
.  "  Well,"  he  said, 
smiling,    "  in    the 
first  place,  I  like  to 
see  a   man  who  knows  his  own  mind  and 
goes  bull-headed  for  what  he  wants,  and  I 
naturally  take  an  interest  in  the  marriage  of 
one  of  my  tribe." 
"  Your  tribe  ?  " 
"  Yes.     Didn't  you  know  I  was  chief  of 
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the  mataqali  (tribe)  from  which  you  propose 
to  take  your  wife  ?  " 

"  No,  I  didn't."  x 

Lindsay  looked  vaguely  disturbed. 

"  Well,  I  am  ;  you  ask  the  Buli  of  Niavu." 

"  Then  you  must  have  known  alL  about 
this  business  from  the  beginning  ?  " 
%  "  Certainly." 

"  Then  why  didn't  you  mention  it  ?  " 

Charter^  shrugged  his  broad  shoulders. 

"  Why  should  I  ?  You  happened  to  speak 
of  it  first ;  besides,  I  was  afraid  it  might 
put  you  off.  You  don't  want  anyone— 
especially  a  white  man — meddling  in  an 
affair  of  that  sort,  do  you  ?  You'd  re- 
sent it." 

"Certainly  I  should.  But— but  why 
should  you  want  to  meddle  in  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't,  provided  everything  goes  off  as 
arranged." 

"  And  if  it  doesn't  ?  " 

Charteris  laughed  quietly. 

"  We  need,  hardly  think  of  that,  need 
we  ?  "  he  suggested.  "  Your  views,  as  you 
have  shown  to-night,  are  far  too  sound  on 
the  point  to  allow  of  a  change  of  mind." 

Lindsay  recrossed  his  legs  and  sucked 
feverishly  at  his  cigarette. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  yes.  But,  hang  it,  what 
makes  you  so  infernally  keen  on  the  thing  ? 
I  don't  quite  see  where  you  come  in." 

"  Don't  you  ?  "  Charteris  seated  himself 
on  the  verandah  railing  and  swung  one  leg 
idly.  "  You  can't  know  much  about  the 
laws  of  the  mataqali.  I  am  of  them — their 
father.  They  "tell  me  everything,  and  hold 
me  responsible.  I  can  assure  %you  it's  no 
sinecure  being  chief  of  the  mataqali.  It 
pleased  me  no  end  to  hear  of  this  business. 
It  means  that  Niavu  will  have  a  resident 
white  turaga  (gentleman)  like  Soma  Soma, 
our  rival  village,  a  thing  we've  been  wanting 
for  a  long  time.  Of  course,  that's  our  point 
of  view.  Yours  is  that  you  can  look  upon 
yourself  as  an  extremely  lucky  young  man. 
We're  a  wealthy  community,  and  Moana 
is  certainly  the  pick  of  the  girls.  I  con- 
gratulate you." 

v Lindsay  had  grown  strangely  silent. 

"  Thanks,"  he  murmured  faintly,  "thanks. 
So  there's  a  fellow  at  Soma  Soma,  is  there  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Haven't  you  met  him  ?  You  ought 
to,  if  only  to  get  a  few  wrinkles.  They  look 
on  him  as  a  sort  of  god — wait  on  him  hand 
and  foot.  There's  more  in  this  than  you 
-  evidently  think,  and  he's  the  man  to  put 
you  up  to  the  ropes.  Look  here,  to-morrow's 
Sunday,  We'll  ride  over  there,  and  I'll  intro- 
duce you.     How's  that  ?  " 


For  a  moment  Lindsay  looked  up  at  the 
frank,  almost  boyish  face  of  the  elder  man 
above  him.  Then,  "  Right  you  are,"  he 
said. 

Soma  Soma  was  not  a  prepossessing  village, 
as  Island  villages  go.  Its  inhabitants  owned 
too  much  good  red  land,  that  they  could 
lease  to  the  restless  white  man,  to  think  of 
doing  any  work  themselves.  Consequently, 
the  ravages  of  the  last  hurricane  were  still 
apparent  in  toppling,  deserted  grass  houses, 
and  lack  of  that  flamboyant  vegetation  which, 
in  tropical  countries,  covers  such  a  multitude 
of  blemishes. 

"  Heavens,"  said  Lindsay,  as  he  and 
Charteris  dismounted  at  the  disreputable 
guest-house  before  an  admiring  semicircle  of 
big-paunched  children,  "  we  can  knock  spots 
off  this  at  Niavu." 

Charteris  nodded,  and  Jed  the  way  to  the  , 
far  end  of  the  village,  where,  set  well  back 
from  the  grass  roadway,  stood  a  native  iniita- 
tion  of  a  European  bungalow.  It  was  a 
pathetic  structure,  and  its  surroundings  were 
not  calculated  to  heighten  its  charm.  Before 
the  door  clouds  of  mosquitoes  hovered  and 
hummed  over  sundry  ltiounds  of  sun-baked 
taro  peelings  and  what-not.  Half-way  up 
the  verandah  steps  a  dirty  half-caste  child 
was  playing  with  some  corned-beef  tins, 
while  a  mangy  dog  kept  up  a  continuous 
yapping  as  the  two  men  approached  the 
house. 

In  answer  to  the  dog's  warning,  a  cumber- 
some native  woman  in  a  chintz  wrapper 
flopped  on  to  the  verandah,  caught  sight  of 
the  visitors,  and  vanished  without  a  word 
into  the  dim  interior.  Charteris  walked 
briskly  up  the  steps  and  knocked  vigorously 
on  the  door- jamb. 

"  0  cei  oqo  ?  "  (Who's  there  ?)  bellowed  a 
voice. 

For  answer,  Charteris  stepped  inside. 

"  Ah,  Morgan,  how  are  you  ? "  he  re- 
marked airily. 

On  a  mat-strewn  bed  in  a  far  corner  of 
the  room  something  moved,  rolled  on  to  its 
side,  and.  lifted  the  mosquito  net,  revealing  a 
perspiring,  fleshy  face  the  colour  of  f>utiy. 

"  Hullo,  Charteris  !  "  it  said.  "  Sit  down, 
sit  down  ! " 

Charteris  obeyed — on  a  soap-box — and 
motioned  Lindsay  to  another. 

"  Just  ran  over  to  see  the  Buli  about  my 
salukas  (cheroots),  and  thought  I'd  drop 
in,"  he  said.  "  I've  brought  a  friend.  Mr. 
Lindsay — Mr.  Morgan." 

The  introduction  seemed  to  have  (.-soaped 
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Mr.  Morgan,  for  he  merely  flung  the  mos- 
quito netting  farther  aside,  swung  his  bulky 
carcase,  clad  in  a  greasy  jacket  and  ducks, 
on  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  yawned. 
Then  his  glance  travelled  to  Charteris,  and 
his  face  brightened  visibly. 

"  You've  saved  my  life,"  he  said,  ex- 
tending a  fat  hand  for  the  proffered  flask. 

They  talked  for  a  while.     Lindsay  could7 
never  recall  what  about';  his  attention  was 
too  much  occupied  in  his  surroundings  and 
repressing   a  wild   desire  to  rush   into  the 
clean,  sunlight  outside. 

Suddenly  he  became  aware  that  Charteris 
had  risen  to  go.  "I'll  be  back  in  a  few 
minutes,"  he  was  saying.  "  You  can  swap 
a  few  lies  whjle  I  get  my  salukas."  And  he 
was  gone. 

Lindsay  settled  back  on  his  soap-box,  and 
fell  to  watching  his  companion  with  a  strange 
fascination.  He  had  never  seen  anything 
quite  so  revolting  in  the  way  of  a  white  man 
in  his  life.  Mr..  Morgan  gave  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  whisky  flask  and  a  tumbler 
for  upwards  of  two  minutes,  then  for  the 
first  time  seemed  to  notice  his  visitor.  His 
eyes  had  lost  their  bilious  heaviness  and  were 
fastened  on  Lindsay  with  some  show  of 
interest.     Even  his  voice  had  changed. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  in  this 
country  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Six  months,"  said  Lindsay 

"  What  doing  ?  " 

"  Overseering  for  Graham-Tate." 

The  other  nodded  and  rested  his,  hairy 
arms  on  the  table. 

"  So  was  I,  five  years  ago.  How  d'you 
like  it  ?  " 

Lindsay  hesitated,  then  leaned  forward,, 
staring  at  the  floor. 

"  I'm  not  keen  on  it,"  he  said. 

"  You're  sick  of  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  like,  I  am." 

The  other  broke  into  a  harsh  chuckle. 

"Thought  things  must  have  changed  a 
bit,  if  you  weren't.     Bagnall  still  there  ?  " 

"  No,  I  haven't  met  anyone  of  that  name." 

Mr.  Morgan  tilted  back  his  chair  and 
rolled  himself  an  untidy  saluka  of  native 
tobacco  and  dried  banana-leaf. 

"  I  wonder  where  Bagnall's  got  to  ?  "  he 
muttered  slowly.  "Gone  the  way  of  the 
rest,  I  expect."  Again  he  chuckled  faintly, 
as  he  watched  the  blue  smoke  curl  toward 
the  dingy  rafters.  "  Cripes,  don't  I  know 
it !  Lali  (wooden  gong)  in  your  beauty  sleep. 
Up  and  out  with  a  gang  of  lazy  snakes. 
On  your  feet,  cursing,  from  five  to  twelve. 
Dinner  of  bullamacow  out  of  a  sheet  of  The 


Sydney  Bulletin.  Mosquitoes — hot  rain. 
Weighing  in— the  stench  of  'em  when 
they're  handling  the  copra  sacks  !  And  old 
Tate  at  your  elbow,*  wanting  to  know  why 
your  gang  hasn't  done  as  much  as  the  next 
man's.  A  game  of  cards — a  fight,  perhaps — 
bed.  Cripes,  don't  I  know  it !  Why  don't 
you  get  out  ?  " 

"I'm  going  to,"  said  Lindsay. 

"Oh,  you  are  ?  Well,  here's  luck — better 
luck  than  Graham-Tate.  What  are  you 
thinking  of  doing  ?  " 

Again  Lindsay  hesitated,  then  looked  up 
with  an  air  of  defiance. 

"Nothing,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Morgan  looked  at  him  a  moment, 
then  laughed. 

"  That'll  be  useful,"  he  said.  "  But  you've 
hit  it — you've  hit  it,  boy  !  What's  life  but 
three  meals  a  day  and  a  bed,  when  all's  said 
and  done  ?  And  if  you  can't  get  'em  with- 
out working  yourself  to  skin  and  bone,  are 
they  worth  it  ?  No,  I  say.  And  here  I  am 
getting  'em  for  nothing.  We're  on  the 
same  lay.     Shake  !  " 

But  Lindsay  seemed  not  to  notice  the  out- 
stretched hand.  His  quick  eye  had  travelled 
above  it  to  the  man's  sleeve.  In  the  dim 
light,  and  at  a  distance,  he  had  thought  the 
other  \vTas  wearing  a  dirty  black  jacket,  but 
it  was  not.  It  was  flannel — thin  flannel 
striped  broadly  purple,  blue,  and  black.  He 
leaned  suddenly  forward. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  blazer?"  he 
said. 

The  question  had  an  extraordinary  effect 
on  Mr.  Morgan.  His  fleshy  face,  a  moment 
before  almost  animated,  became  set,  then 
fell  to  a  heavy  scowl. 

"That's  my  business,"  he  said,  and  rose 
from  the  table.  He  turned  his  back  and 
walked  heavily  into  the  deeper  shadows  of 
the  room.  Lindsay  followed  him  with  his 
eyes.  A  flush  had  mounted  to  the  boy's 
face  at  the  unexpected  rebuff. 

"  All  right,"  he  said.  "  I  suppose  it  is  ; 
but  it's  a  bit  curious  meeting  w7ith  your 
school  colours  in  this  part  of  the  world." 

The  other  made  no  reply.  He  stood  quite 
still,  staring  at  the  mosquito  netting  of  his 
bed.  The  silence  was  becoming  unbearable. 
Then  he  spoke,  without  turning  his  head. 

"  Is  old  McDowel  still  head  ?  " 

"  He  was  when  I  left,  four  years  ago." 

"And -and  Pickles  ?" 

"Yes— making  the  same  hash  of  the 
chemistry  experiments." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  then  more 
slowly —     , 
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"There's  one  thing  I'd  like  to  know. 
PVaps  you  remember  the  matric.  lists  in  the 
big  schoolroom.  Did  you  ever  notice  1887— 
third  on  the  right  as  you  come  in  from  the 
tuck  shop  steps  ?  " 

"My  prep,  desk  was  under  it  for  two 
terms,"  said  Lindsay.  His  voice  trembled, 
but  the  other's  went  on  in  a  level  monotone. 

"  Well,  did  you  notice  the  name  of 
Wilkinson  at  the  top — Wilkinson  senior  ? 
Is  it  still  there  ?  Because,  if  it  is,  that's 
me  !  " 

"  Good  Heavens  !  " 

The  exclamation  was  forced  from  Lindsay 
in  spite  of  himself. 

Mr.  Morgan  moved  out  of  the  gloom  and 
confronted  him. 

"  And  you  can  keep  your  '  Good  Heavens ' 
to  yourself  !  "  he  jerked  out. 

For  a  moment  Lindsay  thought  the  other 
was  going  to  strike  him,  and  shrank  against 
the  Avail  ;  but  Morgan  still  stood  there, 
towering  over  him. 

"  There's  only  one  thing  I've  got  to  say 
to  you,''  he  said.  "  Don't  you  do  it.  I) 'you 
hear  ?  Don't  you  marry  a  native — never 
mind  why.     Is  Charteris  in  this  ?  " 

Lindsay  nodded. 

"  I  thought  as  much.  Cunning  dog — he 
gets  a  rake-off  from  the  father-land.  He 
can  make  it  pretty  nasty  for  you,  too.     But 


don't  you  do  it.  Anything  else  first — any- 
thing 1  " 

The  vehemence  of  the  man  was  awe- 
inspiring.  Lindsay  looked  up  into  his 
bloodshot  eyes  and  nodded  weakly.  At  that 
moment  Charteris  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

The  boy  looked  back  as  they  rode  together 
up  the  village  path.  .  He  caught  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  the  native  imitation  of  a  Euro- 
pean bungalow,  with  the  yellow  sun  streaming 
down  on  its  rusty  galvanised  iron  roof  ;  a 
native  woman  in  a  chintz  wrapper  moving 
slowly  among  sundry  mounds  of  taro  peeling 
and  what-not ;  and  above,  on  the  verandah, 
the  figure  of  a  man,  with  his  face  still  turned 
toward  them.  Then  the  beach  road  closed 
about  them,  and  he  spurred  his  horse  into  a 
canter. 

Three  days  later  young  Lindsay  was  missed 
from  the  Graham-Tate  estate.  It  caused 
something  of  a  stir  at  the  time.  Then  one 
afternoon  the~Graham-Tate  governess  called 
at  the  native  house  down  on  the  beach,  and 
found  Charteris  cleaning  his  rifle  on  the 
verandah.     A  letter  was  in  her  hand. 

"  He's  in  Sydney,"  she  said.  "  He's 
written  for  me,  and — I've  come  to  thank  you." 

"  Johnnie  !  "  Charteris  called.  "  Oh, 
Johnnie,  two  cups  and  the  sugar  biscuits, 
lively  ! " 

"  Io  saka,"  Johnnie  answered. 


THE    BURNIE. 


A    KEN  yer  ilka  turn,  ye  ted, 
**    Creepin'  throiT  the  fern, 
Rummlin'  ower  yer  stony  bed, 
Twistin'  like  a  pirn. 

Skirlin'  like  a  scoldin'  lass, 

Pulin'  like  a  bairn, 
Slipp'ry  like  an  edder  pass, 

Oot  aneth  the  cairn. 

WP  simmer  heat  a  whilie  bare, 
Drumly  syne  wi'  rain, 

Glintin'  like  a  diamond  rare, 
V  the  sun  again. 


Mony  a  bonny  yalla  troot 

I  guddi't  years  ago 
Aneth  the  gnarlt  hazel  root 

That  ye  pass  below. 

Doon  the  lade  ye  saftly  steal, 

Mony  a  canty  morn, 
Tae  ca'  the  Millert's  muckle  wheel, 

Grindin'  oot  the  corn. 

Whisperin'  low  the  kirkyaird  by, 

Pipe  a  mournfu,  sang, 
A  dirge  aroon  whaur  sleepers  lie, 

Sleepin*  laist  an*  lang. 

J.    L.    DICKIE. 
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THE  mule  lines  at  Aveluy  were  restless 
and  unsteady  under  the  tormented 
dark.  All  day  long  a  six-inch  high- 
velocity  gun,  firing  at  irregular  intervals 
from  somewhere  on  the  low  ridge  beyond 
the  Ancre,  had  been  feeling  for  them.  Those 
terrible  swift  shells,  which  travel  so  fast,  on 
their  flat  trajectory,  that  their  bedlam  shriek 
of  warning  and  the  rending  crash  of  their 
explosion  seem  to  come  in  the  same  breathless 
instant,  had  tested  the  nerves  of  man  and 
beast  sufficiently  during  the  daylight ;  but 
now, in  the  shifting  obscurity  of  a  young  moon 
.harrowed  by  driving  cloud -rack,  their  effect 
was  yet  more  daunting.  So  far  they  had 
been  doing  little  damage,  having  been 
occupied,  for  the  most  part,  in  blowing  new 
craters  in  the  old  lines,  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  further  east,  which  had  been  vacated 
only  two  days  before  on  account  of  their 
deep-trodden  and  intolerable  mud.  All  day 
our  'planes,  patrolling  the  sky  over  Tara  Hill 
and  the  lines  of  Begina,  had  kept  the  Bodies 
airmen  at  such  a.  distance  that  they  could 
not  observe  and  register  for  their  batteries  ; 
and  this  terrible  gun  was,  therefore,  firing 
blind.  But  there  came  a  time,  during  the 
long  night,  when  it  seemed  to  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  its  target  must  be  pretty  well 
obliterated.  Squatting  in  its  veiled  lair 
behind  the  heights  of  Ancre,  it  lifted  its 
raking  muzzle,  ever  so  slightly,  and  put 
another  two  hundred  yards  on  to  its  range. 

The  next  shell  screamed  down  straight 
upon  ,the  lines.  The  crash  tore  earth  and 
air.  A  massive  column  of  black  smoke 
vomited  upwards,  pierced  with  straight  flame 
and  streaked  with  flying  fragments  of  mules 
and  ropes  and  tether-pegs.  Deadly  splinters 
of  shell  hissed  forth  from  it  on  all  sides. 
The  top  of  the  column  spread  outwards;  the 
base  thinned  and  lifted  ;  a  raw  and  ghastly 
crater,  like  some  Dantesque  dream  of  the 
mouth  of  Hell,  came  into  view  ;  and  there 
followed  a  faint,  hideous  sound  of  nameless 
things  pattering  down  upon  the  mud. 

Near  the  edge  of  the  crater  stood  a  big, 


raw-boned  black  mule.  His  team  mate  and 
the,  three  other  mules  tethered  nearest  to  him 
had  vanished.  Several  others  lay  about  on 
either  side  of  him,  dead  or  screaming  in  their 
death  agonies.  But  he  was  untouched.  At 
the  appalling  shock  he  had  sprung  back 
upon  his  haunches,  snorting  madly  ;  but  the 
tethering-rope  had  held,  and  he  had  almost 
thrown  himself.  Then,  after  the  fashion  of 
his  kind,  he  had  lashed  out  wildly  with  his 
iron-shod  heels.  But  he  was  tough  of  nerve 
and  stout  of  heart  far  beyond  the  fashion 
of  his  kind,  and  almost  at  once  he  pulled 
himself  together  and  stood  trembling, 
straining  on  the  halter,  his  long  ears  laid 
back  upon  his  head.  Then  his-eyes,  rolling 
white,  with  a  green  gleam  of  horror  at  the 
centre,  took  note  of  the  familiar  form  of  his 
driver,  standing  by  his  head  and  feeling 
himself  curiously,  as  if  puzzled  at  being  still 
alive. 

This  sight  reassured  the  black  mule 
amazingly.  His  expressive  ears  wagged 
forward  again,  and  he  thrust  his  frothing 
muzzle  hard  against  the  man's  shoulder,  as  if 
to  ask  him  what  it  all  meant.  The  man  flung 
an  arm  over  the  beast's  quivering  neck  and 
leaned  against  him  for  a  moment  or  two, 
dazed  from  the  tremendous  shock  which  had 
lifted  him  from  his  feet  and  slammed  him 
down  viciously  upon  the  ground.  He 
coughed  once  or  twice,  and  tried  to  wipe  the 
reek  of  the  explosion  from  his  eyes.  Then, 
coming  fully  to  himself,  he  hurriedly  un- 
tethered  his  charge,  patted  him  reassuringly 
on  the  nose,  loosed  the  next  mule  behind 
him  on  the  lines,  and  led  the  two  away  in 
haste  toward  safer  quarters.  As  he  did  so, 
another  shell  came  in,  some  fifty  yards  to 
the  left,  and  the  lines  became  a  bedlam  of 
kicking  *  and  snorting  beasts,  with  their 
drivers,  cursing  and  coaxing,  according  to 
their  several  methods,  clawing  at  the  ropes 
and  hurrying  to  get  their  charges  away  to 
safety. 

At  any  other  time  the  big  black  mule — an 
un regenerate  product  of  the  Argentine,  with 
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a  temper  which  took  delight  in  giving 
trouble  to  all  in  authority  over  him — might 
have  baulked  energetically  as  a  protest  against 
being  moved  from  his  place  at  this  irregular 
hour.  But  he  was  endowed  with  a  perception 
of  his  own  interests,  which  came  rather  from 
the  humbler  than  the  more  aristocratic  side 
of  his  ancestry.  He  was  no  victim  of  that 
childish  panic  which  is  so  liable,  in  a  moment 
of  desperation,  to  pervert  the  high-strung 
intelligence  of  the  horse.  He  felt  that  the 
man  knew  just  what  to  do  in  this  dreadful 
and  demoralising  situation.  So  he  obeyed  and 
followed  like  a  lamb  ;  and  in  that  moment 
he  conceived  an  affection  for  his  driver  which 
made  him  nothing  less  than  a  changed  mule. 
His  amazing  docility  had  its  effect  upon  the 
second  mule,  and  the  driver  got  them  both 
away  without  any  difficulty.  When  all  the 
rest  of  the  survivors  had  been  successfully 
shifted  to  new  ground,  far  off  to  the  right, 
the  terrible  gun  continued  for  another  hour 
to  blow  craters  up  and  down  the  deserted 
lines.  Then  it  lengthened  its  range  once 
more,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  night 
shattering  to  powder  the  ruins  of  an  already 
ruined  and  quite  deserted  street,  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  smashing  up  some  of 
our  crowTded  billets.  A  little  before  daylight, 
however,  a  shell  from  one  of  our  forward 
batteries,  up  behind  Regina  Trench,  found 
its  way  into  the  lair  where  the  monster 
squatted,  and  rest  descended  upon  Aveluy  in 
the  bleak  autumnal  dawn. 

This  was  in  the  rain-scourged  autumn  of 
1916,  when  the  unspeakable  desolation  of  the 
Somme  battlefield  was  a  sea  of  mud.  .  The 
ruins  of  the  villages — Ovillers,  La  Boisselle, 
Pozieres,  Courcelette,  Martinpuich,  and  all 
the  others  which  had  once  made  fair  with 
flowers  and  orchards  this  rolling  plateau 
of  Picardy — had  been  pounded  flat  by  the 
inexorable  guns,  and  were  now  mere  islands 
of  firmer  ground  in  the  shell-pitted  wastes  of 
red  mire.  Men  went  encased  in  mud  from 
boots  to  shrapnel  helmet.  And  it  was  a 
special  mud  of  exasperating  tenacity,  a 
cement  of  beaten  chalk  and  clay.  The  few 
spidery  tram-lines  ran  precariously  along  the 
edges  of  the  shell-holes,  out  over  the  naked, 
fire-swept  undulations  beyond  Mouquet  Farm 
and  Courcelette,  where  they  were  continually 
being  knocked  to  pieces  by  the  "whiz- 
bangs,"  and  tirelessly  rebuilt  by  our  dauntless 
pioneers  and  railway  troops.  Scattered  all 
about  this  dreadful  naked  waste  behind  our 
front  trenches  lurked  our  forward  batteries, 
their  shallow  gun-pits  cunningly  camouflaged 
behind  every  little  swdl  of  tumbled  mud. 


This  foul  mud,  hiding  in  the  deep  slime 
of  its  shell-holes  every  .kind  of  trap  and 
putrid  horror,  was  the  appropriate  ally  of  the 
Germans.  Stinkingly  and  tenaciously  and 
treacherously,  as  befitted,  it  opposed  the 
feeding  of  the  guns.  Two  by  two  or  four 
by  four,  according  to  their  size,  the  shells 
for  the  guns  had  to  be  carried  up  from 
the  forward  dumps  in  little  wicker  panniers 
x!  slung  across  the  backs  of  horses  and  mules. 
It  was  a  slow  process,  precarious .  and  costly, 
but  it  beat  the  mud,  and  the  insatiable  guns 
were  fed. 

After  the  night  when  the  mule  lines  at 
Aveluy  were  shelled,  the  big  black  mule  and 
his  driver  wTere  put  on  this  job  of  carrying 
up  shells  to  the  forward  batteries.  The 
driver,  a  gaunt,  green-eyed,  ginger-haired 
teamster  from  the  lumber  camps  of  Northern 
New  Brunswick,  received  the  order  with  a 
crooked  grin. 

"  Say  your  prayers  now,  Sonny,"  he 
muttered  in  the  mule's  big,  waving  ear, 
which  came  to  "  attention "  promptly  to 
receive  his  communication.  "You'll  be 
wishing  you  was  .back  in  them  old  lines  at 
Aveluy  afore  we're  through  with  this  job. 
Fritzy  over  yonder  ain't  goin'  to  like  you  an' 
me  one  little  bit  when  he  gits  on  to  what 
we're  up  to.  It  ain't  like  haulm'  fodder,  I 
tell  you  that.  But  I  guess  we've  got  the 
nerve  all  right." 

Instead  of  rolling  the  whites  of  his  eyes  at 
him,  in  surly  protest  against  this  familiarity, 
the  black  mule  responded  by  nibbling  gently 
at  the  sleeve  of  his  muddy  tunic. 

"  Geezely  Christmas,"  murmured  the 
driver,  astonished  at  this  evidence  of  good- 
will, "but  it's  queer,  now,  how  a  taste  o' 
shell-fire'll  sometimes  work  a  change-o'  heart, 
even  in  an  Argentino  mule.  I  only  hope  it'll 
last,  Sonny.  If  it  does,  we're  goin'  to  gib 
along  fine,  you  an'  me."  And  the  next  time 
he  visited  the  canteen  he  brought  back  a 
biscuit  or  two  and  a  slab  of  sweet  chocolate, 
to  confirm  the  capricious  beast  in  its  mended 
manners. 

Early  that  same  afternoon  the  black  mule 
found  himself  in  new  surroundings.  He  was 
at  the  big  ammunition  dump  which  lay 
concealed  in  an  obscure  hollow  near  the  ruins 
ofr  Courcelette.  He  looked  with  suspicion  on 
the  wicker  panniers  which  were  slung  across 
his  sturdy  back.  Saddles  he  knew,  and 
harness  he  knew7,  but  this  was  a  contraption 
wdiich  roused  misgivings  in  his  conservative 
soul.  When  the  shells  were  slipped  into  the 
panniers,  and  he  felt  the  sudden  weight, 
so  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
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burden,  he  laid  back  his  long*  ears  with  a 
grunt,  and  gathered  his  muscles  for  a  pro- 
testing kick.  But  his  driver,  standing  at 
his  head,  stroked  his  muzzle  soothingly  and 
murmured:  "There,  there, steady,  Son  !  Keep 
your  hair  on  !     It  ain't  goin'  to  bite  you." 

Thus  adjured,  he  composed  himself  with 
an  effort,  and  the  lashing  kiclt  was  not 
delivered. 

"  What  a  persuasive  cuss  you  must'  be, 
Jimmy  Wright ! "  said  the  man  who  was 
handling  the  shells.  "  I  wouldn't  trust  you 
round  with  my  best  girl,  if  you  can  get  a 
bucking  mule  locoed  that  way  with  your  soft 
sawder." 

"  It  ain't  me,"  replied  the  New  Bruns- 
wicker.  "  It's  shell-shock,  I  guess,  kind  of 
helped  along  with  chocolate  an'  biscuits.  He 
got  a  bit  of  a  shaking  up  when  they  shelled 
the  lines  at  Aveluy  night  afore  last,  an'  he's 
been  a  lamb  ever  since.  Seems  to  think  I 
saved  his  hide  for  him.  He  was  the  very 
devil  to  handle  afore  that." 

For  some  way  from  the  dump  the  journey 
was  uneventful.  The  path  to  the  guns  led 
along  a  sunken  road,  completely  hidden  from 
the  enemy's  observation  posts.  The  dull, 
persistent  rain  had  ceased  for  a  little,  and 
the  broad  patches  of  blue  overhead  were 
dotted  with  our  droning  aeroplanes,  which 
every  now  and  then  would  dive  into  a  low- 
drifting  rack  of  grey  cloud  to  shake  off 
the  shrapnel  of  the  German  "Archies."  Of 
German  'planes  none  were  to  be  seen,  for 
they  had  all  sped  home  to  their  hangars 
when  our  fighting  squadrons  rose  to  the 
encounter.  The  earth  rocked  to  the  ex- 
plosions of  our  9*2  howitzers  ranged  about 
Pozieres  and  Marti npuich,  and  the  air 
clamoured  under  the  passage  of  their  giant 
shells  as  they  went  roaring  over  toward  the 
German  lines.  Now  and  again  a  vicious 
whining  sound  would  swell  suddenly  to  a 
nerve-racking  shriek,  an  dan  enemy  shell  would 
land  with  a  massive  cr-r-ump,  and  a  furious 
blast  of  smoke  and  mud  would  belch  upwards 
to  one  side  or  other  of  the  sunken  road. 
But  none  of  these  unwelcome  visitors  came 
into  the  road  itself,  and  neither  the  black 
mule  nor  Jimmy  Wright  paid  them  any 
more  attention  than  the  merest  roll  of  an 
eye  to  mark  their  billet. 

"Change  o'  heart  hain't  spoiled  old 
Sonny's  nerve,  anyhow,"  thought  the  driver 
to  himself,  with  deep  approval. 

A  little  further  on  and  the  trail  up  to 
"  X's  Group,"  quitting  the  shelter  of  the 
sunken  road,  led  out  across  the  red  desola- 
tion, in  the  very  eye,  as  it  seemed  to  the 


New  Brunswicker,  of  the  enemy's  positions. 
It  was  a  narrow,  undulating  track,  slippery 
as  oil,  yet  tenacious  as  glue,  corkscrewing  its 
laborious  way  between  the  old  slime-filled 
shell-pits.  From  the  surface  of  one  of  these 
wells  of  foul-coloured  ooze  the  legs  of  a  dead 
horse  stuck  up  stiffly  into  the  air,  like  four 
posts  on  which  to  lay  a  foot-bridge.  A  few 
yards  beyond,  the  track  was  cut  by  a  fresh 
shell-hole,  too  new  to  have  collected  any 
water.  Its  raw  sides  were-  streaked  red  and 
white  and  black,  and  just  at  its  rim  lay  the 
mangled  fragments  of  something  that  might 
recently  have  been  a  mule.  The  long  ears 
of  Wright's  mule  waved  backwards  and 
forwards  at  the  sight,  and  he  snorted 
apprehensively. 

"This  don>'t  appear  to  be  a  health  resort 
for  us,  Sonny,"  commented  the  New  Bruns- 
wicker, "  so  we  won't  linger,  if  it's  all  the 
same  to  yon."  And  he  led  the  way  around 
the  other  side  of  the  new  shell-hole,  the  big 
mule  crowding  close  behind  with  quivering 
muzzle  at  his  shoulder. 

However  urgent  Wright's  desire  for  speed, 
speed  was  ridiculously  impossible.  The 
obstinate  pro-German  mud  was  not  lightly 
to  be  overcome.  Even  on  the  firmer  ridges 
it  clung  far  above  the  fetlocks  of  the  black 
mule,  and  struggled  to  suck  off  Wright's 
hobnailed  boots  at  every  labouring  step. 
Though  a  marrow-piercing  north-easter  swept 
the  waste,  both  man  and  mule  were  lathered 
in  sweat.  Half  their  energy  had  to  be 
expended  in  recovering  themselves  from 
continual  slithering  slides  which  threatened 
to  land  them  in  the  engulfing  horrors  of  the 
shell-holes.  For  all  that  he  had  so  little 
breath  to  spare,  Jimmy  Wright  kept  muttering 
through  his  teeth  strange  expletives  and 
objurgations  from  the  vocabulary  of  the 
lumber  camps,  eloquent  but  unprintable,  to 
which  the  black  mule  lent  ear  admiringly. 
He  seemed  to  feel  that  his  driver's  remarks, 
though  he  could  not  understand  them,  were 
doubtless  such  as  would  command  his  fullest 
accord.  For  his  own  part  he  had  no  means 
of  expressing  such  sentiments  except  through 
his  heels,  and  these  were  now  all  too  fully 
occupied  in  their  battle  with  the  mud. 

By  this  time  the  black  mule  had  become 
absolutely  convinced  that  his  fate  was  in  the 
hands  of  his  ginger-haired  driver.  Jimmy 
Wright,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  was  his  sole 
protection  against  this  violent  horror  which 
kept  bursting  and  crashing  on  every  hand 
about  him.  It  was  clear  to  him  that  Jimmy 
Wright,  though  apparently  much  annoyed, 
was    not  afraid.      Therefore   with    Jimmy 
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Wright  as  his  protector  he  was  safe.  He 
wagged  his  ears,  snorted  contemptuously  at  a 
5  *  9  which  spurted  up  a  column  of  mud  and 
smoke  some  hundred  yards  to  the  left,  and 
plodded  on  gamely  through  the  mud.  He 
didn't  know  where  he  was  going,  but  Jimmy 
Wright  was  there,  and  just  ahead  of  his 
nose,  where  he  could  sniff  at  him  ;  and  he 
felt  sure  there  would  be  fodder  and  a  rub 
down  at  the  end  of  the  weary  road. 

In  the  midst  of  these  consoling  re- 
flections something  startling  and  inexplicable 
happened.  He  was  enveloped  and  swept 
away  in  a  deafening  roar.  Thick  blackness, 
streaked  with  star-showers,  blinded  him. 
Though  half  stupefied,  he  kicked  and 
struggled  with  all  his  strength,  for  it  was  not 
in  him  to  yield  himself,  like  a  stricken  horse, 
to  any  stroke  of  Fate. 

When  he  once  more  saw  daylight,  he  was 
recovering  his  feet  just  below  the  rim  of  an 
old  shell-hole.  He  gained  the  top,  braced 
his  legs,  and  shook  himself  vigorously.  The 
loaded  panniers  thumping  heavily  upon  his 
ribs  restored  him  fully  to  his  senses; 
Snorting  through  wide  red  nostrils,  he  stared 
about  him  wildly.  Some  ten  paces  distant 
he  saw  a  great  new  crater  in  the  inud,  reeking 
with  black  and  orange  fumes. 

But  where  was  Jimmy  Wright  ?  The  mule 
swept  anxious  eyes  across  the  waste  of  shell- 
holes,  in  every  direction.  In  vain.  His 
master  had  vanished.  He  felt  himself 
deserted.  Panic  began  to  clutch  at  his 
heart,  and  he  gathered  his  muscles  for  frantic 
flight.  And  then  he  recovered  himself  and 
stood  steady.  He  had  caught  sight  of  a 
ginger-haired  head,  bare  of  its  shrapnel 
helmet,  lying  on  the  mud  at  the  other  side 
of  the  shell-hole  from  which  he  had  just 
struggled  out. 

His  panic  passed  at  once,  but  it  gave 
place  to  anxious  wonder.  There,  indeed, 
was  Jimmy  Wright,  but  what  was  he  doing 
there  ?  His  body  was  buried  almost  to  the 
shoulders  in  the  discoloured  slime  that  half 
filled  the  shell-hole.  He  was  lying  on  his 
face.  His  arms  were  outstretched,  and  his 
hands  were  clutching  at  the  slippery  walls  of 
the  hole  as  if  he  were  striving  to  pull  himself 
up  from  the  water.  This  effort,,  however, 
seemed  anything  but  successful.  The  mule 
saw,  indeed,  that  his  protector  was  slowly 
slipping  deeper  into  the  slime.  This  filled 
#  him  with  fresh  alarm.  If  Jimmy  Wright 
should  disappear  under  that  foul  surface, 
that  would  be  desertion  complete  and  final. 
Tt  was  not  to  be  endured. 

Quickly  but  cautiously  the   mule   picked 


his  way  around  the  hole,  and  then,  with 
sagacious  bracing  of  his  hoofs,  down  to  his 
master's  side.  But  what  was  to  be  done 
next  ?  Jimmy  Wright's  face  was  turned  so 
that  he  could  not  see  his  would-be  rescuer. 
His  hands  were  still  clutching  at  the  mud, 
but  feebly  and  without  effect. 

The  mule  saw  that  his  master  was  on  the 
point  of  vanishing  under  the  mud,  of  deserting 
him  in  his  extremity.  This  was  intolerable. 
The  emergency  quickened  his  wits.  Instinct 
suggested  to  him  that  to  keep  a  thing  one 
should  take  hold  of  it  and  hold  on  to  it. 
He  reached  down  with  his  big  yellow  teeth, 
took  hold  of  the  shoulder  of  Jimmy  Wright's 
tunic,  and  held  on.  Unfamiliar  with  anatomy, 
he  at  the  same  time  took  hold  of  a  substantial 
portion  of  Jimmy  Wright's  own  shoulder 
inside  the  tunic,  and  held  on  to  that.  He 
braced  himself,  and  with  a  loud,  involuntary 
snort  began  to  pull. 

Jimmy  Wright,  up  to  this  point,  had  been 
no  more  than  half  conscious.  The  mule's 
teeth  in  his. shoulder  revived  him  effectually. 
He  came  to  himself  with  a  yell.  He 
remembered  the  shell-burst.  He  saw  and 
understood  where  he  was.  He  was  afraid 
to  move  for  a  moment,  lest  he  should  find 
that  his  shoulder  was  blown  off.  But  no, 
he  had  two  arms,  and  he  could  move  them. 
He  had  his  shoulder  all  right,  for  something 
was  pulling  at  it  with  quite  sickening  energy. 
He  reached  up  his  right  arm — it  wras  the  left 
shoulder  that  was  being  tugged  at — and 
encountered  the  furry  head  and  ears  of  his 
rescuer 

"  Sonny  !  "  he  shouted.  "  Well,  I'll  be 
hanged  !  "  And  he  gripped  fervently  at 
the  mule's  neck. 

Reassured  at  the  sound  of  his  master's 
voice,  the  big  mule  took  his  teeth  out  of 
Wright's  shoulder  and  began  nuzzling 
solicitously  at  his  sandy  head. 

"  It's  all  right,  old  man,"  said  the  New 
Brunswicker,  thinking  quickly,  while  with 
his  left  hand  he  secured  a  grip  on  the  mule's 
headstall.  Then  he  strove  to  raise  himself 
from  the  slime.  The  effort  produced  no 
result,  except  to  send  a  wave  of  blackness 
across  his  brain.  Wondering  sickly  if  he 
carried  some  terrible  injury  concealed  under 
the  mud,  he  made  haste  to  pass  the  halter 
rope  under  his  arms  and  knot  it  beneath 
his  chest.  Then  he  shouted  for  help,  twice 
and  again, -till  his  voice  trailed  off  into  a 
whimper  and  he  relapsed  into  unconscious- 
ness. The  mule  shifted  his  feet  to  gain  a 
more  secure  foothold  on  the  treacherous 
slope,  and  then  stood  wagging  his  ears  and 
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"  The  mule's  teeth  in  his  shoulder  revived  him  effectually." 
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gazing     down     on    Jimrnj    in    benevolent  nounced  one,  who  had  thrust  an  nnderstand- 

content.     So  long  as  Jimmy  was  with  him,  ing  hand  into  the  breast  of  the  tunic. 

he  felt  that  things  were  bound  to  come  all  Jimmy    Wright    opened    his    eyes   wide 

right.     Jimmy  would  presently  get  up  and  suddenly. 

lead  him  out  of  the  shell-hole  and  take  him  "  Not  by  a  long  sight  I  ain't,  Bill !  "  he 

home.  muttered    rather   thickly.      Then,   his   wits 

Shell  after  shell,  whining  or  thundering  and   his   voice   coming   clearer,  he   added  : 

according  to  their  breed,  soared  high  over  "  But  if  I  ain't,  it's  thanks  to  this  here  old 

the  hole,  but  the  black  mule  only  wagged  Argentino  mule,  that  come  down  into  this 

his  ears  at  them.     His  eyes  were  anchored  hole  and  yanked  me  out  o'  the   mud,  and 

upon  the  unconscious  sandy  head  of  Jimmy  saved  me.     Eh,  Sonny  ?  " 

Wright.     Suddenly,  however,  a  sharp  voice  The  big  mule  was  crowding  up  so  close  to 

made   him   look   up.     He  saw  a  couple  of  him  as  somewhat  to  incommode  the  two  men 

stretcher-bearers   standing  on   the   edge  of  in   their  task  on   that   treacherous  incline, 

the  shell-hole,  looking  down  sympathetically  But  they  warded  off  his  inconvenient  atten- 

upon  him  and  his  charge.     In  a  second  or  tions  very  gently. 

two   they   were   beside    him,    skilfully   and  "  He's   some  •  mule,    all    right,"    grunted 

tenderly  extricating  Jimmy's  body  from  the  one  of  the  bearers,  as  they  got  Jimmy  on  to 

mud.  the  stretcher  and  laboriously  climbed  from  the 

"  He   ain't    gone    west   this   time,"    pro-  shell-hole. 

WILD    SWANS    THREE. 

\\  7HILE  draws  anigh  the  Christenmas, 

*      And  the  wild  swans  three  a=whooping  pass, 
Do  your  thoughts  turn  toward  the  lass 
You  loved,  and  left,  and  lost? 

Before  the  moors  be  over=snowed, 
Dark  horsemen  halloa  along  the  road; 
And  brown  as  chestnuts  spinney=strowed, 
A=dropping  'fore  the  frost, 

Rough  colts  behind  the  holly  carts  run, 
For  the  fun  of  the  forest  fair's  begun  ! 
And  a'  cockshut,  after  set  of  sun, 
When  the  Dog  Star  glitters  cold, 

Round  fires  at  edge  of  the  fair=green  grass 
Goes  the  Romany  tale  of  a  lad  and  his  lass, 
And  wild  swans  three— hark,  hear  them  pass!— 
A  story  wonderful=old. 

And  draws  anigh  the  Winter  fair, 

When  lads  buy  combs  for  their  lassies'  hair, 

A  flashy  handkerchief  to  wear, 

Or  beads  in  double  row. 

Would  you  not  wish  those  swans  to  bring 
Your  lass  to  you  on  their  grey  wing  ? 
To  call,  and  hear  her  answering — 
That  lass  lost  long  ago? 

While  draws  anigh  sweet  Christenmas, 

And  wild  swans  three  to  the  withy-beds  pass; 

The  roads  be  slippery  all  as  glass, 

And  to-night  falls  fast  the  first  snow. 

ALICE    E.   GILL1NGTON. 
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THE    RUINED     VILLAGE     SCENE     IN     TRAFALGAR     SQUARE     AS     A     SETTING    FOR    THE 

CAMl'AIUN. 
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"FEED     THE    GUNS" 


THE  NATIONAL  WAR  SAVINGS 
COMMITTEE 

Its  organisation  and  work 


THE  National  War  Savings  movement 
occupies  a  unique  position  among 
the  special  organisations  of  the 
present  time.  While  it  enables  the  people 
to  provide  the  sinews  of  \yar  by  a  popular 
effort,  its  usefulness  does  not  end  there,  and 
its  power  for  good  extends  far  beyond  the 
immediate  present,  for  it  is  building  up 
habits  of  thrift  that  will  continue  into  the 
days  of  peace,  and  exercise  a  permanently 
beneficent  influence  on  all  ranks  of  the 
community.  For  its  methods  are  educative. 
It  aims  not  only  at  inducing  the  country  to 
save,  but  it  also  takes  care  that  that  saving 
shall  be  intelligent.  The  small  investor, 
who  is  the  chief  participant  in  the  scheme, 


is  not  left  in  the  dark  as  to  what  he  is  doing. 
He  is  learning  that  the  matter  does  not 
end  with  the  mere  laying  by  of  every  spare 
penny.  The  true  economic  significance  of 
his  saving  is  brought  home  to  him  by  a 
thousand  familiar  illustrations,  and  the 
general  public  is  realising,  as  it  never 
realised  before,  the  exact  effect  of  every 
act  of  self-denial  on  the  great  question  of 
winning  the  War.  In  a  word,  the  nation 
has  had  brought  home  to  it  the  gospel  oi 
"  doing  without,"  which  is  briefly  this — 
that  every  personal  act  of  self-denial  means 
the  release  of  so  much  more  material  and 
labour  for  the  prosecution  of  the  War.  If, 
then,  the  money  not  spent  on  "  unnecessaries" 
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is  invested  in  war  savings,  the  benefit  is 
threefold — one  •  may  say  fourfold,  for  the 
investor  has  to  his  credit  a  securely-funded, 
interest-bearing  sum  which  will  provide  for 
his  children  or  light  a  little  lire  to  warm 
him  in  his  old  ag  3*  The  capital  so  invested 
is  meanwhile  paying  for  the  cost  of  the  War. 
It  stands  for  more  men,  more  ships,  more 
munitions.  The  public  has  risen  bravely  to 
the  idea,  and,  under  skilful  guidance,  has 
made  the  War  Savings  movement  its  own 
by  an  ever-growing  voluntary  effort,  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  thing  in  an  extra- 
ordinary time.  For  this  is  no  compulsory 
measure  temporarily  accepted  for  the  sake  of 


effort  to  support  the  fighting  man  by  con- 
tributing out  of  small  incomes  millions  of 
money  for  war  purposes. 

Early  In  1916  the  Report  of  the  Montagu 
Committee  on  War  Loans  for  the  Small 
Investor  gave  the  terms  of  reference  to  the 
National  War  Savings  Committee.  This,  as 
originally  appointed  in  February  of  that  year, 
had  two  branches,  organising  and  advisory. 
In  April,  however,  it  was  found  advisable  to 
amalgamate  the  two  Committees,  as  their 
work  was  inseparable.  The  Chairman  is 
Sir  Robert  Kindersley,  K.B.E.  ;  the  Con- 
troller, Sir  Theodore  Chambers,  K.B.E. 

The  Committee  had  before  it  the  findings 
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WHERE    FIVE     HUNDRED    THOUSAND     ACCOUNTS     ARE 
OF    THE     YEAR. 


[Clarke  &  Hyde. 

EXAMINED     IN     THE     COURSE 


freedom  to  be  won.  No  authority  demands 
the  citizen's  money,  but  the  citizen  of  his 
own  free  will  acts  in  conjunction  with  a 
directing  Committee,  whose  business  it  is 
to  indicate  the  best  way  of  making  and  in- 
vesting war  savings,  to  suggest  fresh  effort 
and  fresh  activities,  and  to  let  the  investor 
see,  by  actual  demonstration,  to  what  good 
purpose  his  money  is  laid  out  on  the  essential 
things  which,  employed  just  now  for  warlike 
ends,  are  yet  the  ultimate  means  of  securing 
a  just  and  satisfactory  peace. 

This  wonderful  movement  is  best  illus- 
trated by  a  short  history  of" the  National 
War  Savings  Committee,  the  body  that 
exists  to  help  the  general  public  in  its  great 


of  the  Montagu  Committee,  which  had 
pointed  out  that  there  were  two  separate 
objects  to  be  attained  by  the  Fiiccessful 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  small 
investor  : — 

1.  The  reduction  of  general  consumption, 
as  a  check  on  rise  in  prices. 

2.  The  raising  of  money  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  War. 

The  needs  of  the  small  investor  were  also 
indicated.  These  were :  (a)  A  simple 
method  of  investing  savings ;  (b)  A 
guarantee  that  invested  capital  would  not 
depreciate  ;  (c)  Ability  to  withdraw  savings 
at  short  notice  ;  (d)  The  knowledge  that 
as  high  a  rate  of   interest-is  paid  on  the 
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COUPON    dkpartmest:    two   thousand    miles   of   coupons. 

During  the  year  ended  August  SI,  1918,  over  130,000,000  War  Savings  "  Swastika"  coupons  were  distributed  by  this 

Department. 


money  of  the  small  investor  as  on  that  of 
the  large. 

There  was,  further,  a  suggestion  of  the 
need  for  propaganda  and  organisation,  in 
both  of  which  activities  the  Committee  has 
achieved  magnificent  and  original  results. 

The  plan  of  campaign  was  to  build  np 
a  complete  organisation  covering  the  whole 
country.  Decentralisation  is  a  main  policy 
of  Headquarters.  Committees  for  "War 
Savings  were  to  be  established  in  every 
area,  "and    the   scheme   was   launched  with 


great  enthusiasm  at  the  memorable  Guild- 
hall meeting  held  on  March  1,  191G.  As  a 
result,  the  public  soon  became  familiar  with 
the  names  of  the  Local  AVar  Savings  Com- 
mittees and  the  War  Savings  Associations, 
and  not  with  the  names  alone,  for  men, 
women,  and  children  soon  found  themselves 
in  most  intimate  financial  relations  with 
these  bodies,  which  first  aroused  intelligent 
interest  in  the  question  of  Avar  economies, 
and  then  showed  the  best  means  of  practice. 
The  Committees  explain  to  the  people  the 
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necessity  for  saving,  and  form  Associations 
among  as  many  groups  of  the  people  as 
possible.  These  Associations  may  be  de- 
scribed as  war  savings  clubs  formed  in  con- 
nection with  social  groups  such  as  ohnrches, 
schools,  friendly  societies  and  institutions, 
and  among  the 
employes  at  public 
works  and  si  1  ops 
of  all  descriptions. 
Up  to  March  1, 
1917,  these  Associa- 
tions numbered 
over  2G,500  in 
England  and  Wales 
alone.  Scotland 
had  its  own  quota 
of  organisations. 
The  movement 
knew  no  pause,  and 
by  December,  191 7, 
The  number  of 
Associations  had 
risen  to  87,840, 
with  a  membership 


profitable,  and  patriotic  hobby.  The 
members  of  Associations  were  urged  to  new 
efforts  by  the  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry,  and 
the  old  enthusiasm  of  the  stamp  collector 
found  a  fresh  outlet  in  the  collection  of 
"War  Savings  Certificates. 
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THE     STATISTICAL    DEPARTMENT. 

The  Prudential  Assurance  Company  have  placed  their  wonderful  tabulating  machinery  at  the 
'  disposal  of  the  Committee.  Forty  thousand  monthly  returns  are  analysed  and  tabulated  each 
month  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  labour  and  materials.     Photographs  by  Clarke  &  Hyde. 

of  approximately  4,000,000  persons.  The 
Local  Committees  had  also  increased  in 
proportion,  and  numbered  at  the  end  of 
the  same  period  1019.  The  scheme  had,  to 
use  the  familiar  phrase,  "caught  on,"  and 
the  public  had  found   a   new,  interesting, 


Everyone  knows 
these     comfortable 
documents,   and 
desires     their     ex- 
tended     acquaint- 
ance.    Everyone 
may  not  know  the 
exact  story  of  their 
origin.   They  were, 
in    effect,   the    in- 
vention   of    the 
Montagu     Com- 
mittee,   which,    it 
will  be  remembered , 
insisted    upon    "a 
simple    method   of 
investing  savings," 
and    recommended 
the   issue   of   "War 
Savings     Deposits, 
specially  devised  to 
meet   the   require- 
ments  of    those 
persons,    both   children   and   adults,   whose 
savings   must   be   modest,   and    whose   aim 
would  be  the  savin sr  of  a  sum   nearer  £1 
than  the  more  ambitious  £5  of  the  Exchequer 
Bond.    These  War  Savings  Deposits  are  now 
known  a.s  War  Savings  Certificates,  of  which 
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Save  for  their  Education  and  Give 
•  >    them  a  Start  in  Life    , 


'AR  SAVINGS^ 

CERTIFICATES": 


the  operation  is  so  well  understood  that  it 
need  not  be  here  described  in  detail.  The 
"War  Savings  Certificate  is  the  great  popular 
instrument  which  has  enabled  the  National 
Committee  to  rally  the  small  investor  to 
the  standard  of  thrift.  At  the  middle  of 
September,  LOIS,  the  total  number  of  War 
Savings  Certificates  sold  to  date  was 
240,000,000. 

The  work  of  the  Associations  sees  ever- 
growing developments,  and  its  aims  are 
promoted  in  chief  by  friendly  emulation 
between  members  and  between  Association 
and  Association  to  bring   individual  efforts 


We  rislioiir  lives  to  bring  you  food 
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THREK    OF    THE     NOW    FAMILIAR    POSTERS. 
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$  Message  from  o«r  Seal 

and  results  up  to  a  record  of  performance. 
Here  the  personal  factor  is  the  great  vitalising 
influence.  The  man  who  sees  a  pleasant 
increase  in  his  savings,  who  knows  just  how 
he  has  managed  to  add  certificate  to  certi- 
ficate by  self-denial,  is  the  very  person  to 
encourage  his  comrades  to  a  like  endeavour. 
One  can  hardly  enter  any  public  work- 
shop or  factory  without  seeing  on  the  ' 
notice-board  the  tabulated  weekly  results 
of  the  firm's  War  Savings  Association. 
Sportsmanship  demands  that  there  be  no 
falling  off  from  week  to  week,  and  so  the 
snowball  grows.  And  the  accumulation  of 
certificates  proper  is  led  up  to  by  savings  on 
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a  smaller  scale  towards  the  requisite  15s.  (yd. 
Individual  members  of  Associations  need 
not  wait  until  they  have  that  sum  in  hand 
before  paying  in.  They  may  subscribe  in 
sixpences,  recorded  by  stamps  affixed  to  a 
card.  For  this  purpose  Government  stamps 
are  no  longer  used,  but  an  authorised  receipt 
label,   bearing   a   "  Swastika "    design,    has 
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been  issued  by  the  National  Committee. 
This  has  greatly  simplified  the  accounting 
in  the  case  of  the3e  smaller  payments.  This 
method  must  not  be  confused  with  another 
and  more  recent  stamp  card  scheme,  of  which 
something  will  be  said  later. 

It  should  be  emphasised  that  another  main 
source  of  strength  is  the  entirely  voluntary 
character  of  the  work  of  Local  Committees 
and  Associations.  The  workers— secretaries, 
accountants,  collectors,  auditors— are  for 
the  most  part  unpaid,  which  has  greatly 
increased  their  influence  with  the  small  in- 
vestor. And  to  the  women  workers  especially 
a  large  debt  is  due,  for  in  their  house- 
to-house  visitations  they  have  interested 
thousand?  of  their  own  sex  in  patriotic 
saving,  and  where  the  wives  lead,  the  men 
follow. 

The  personal  factor  has  proved  particularly 
effective  in  interesting  schools  in  the  move- 
ment. Nowhere  is  this  more  clearly  seen 
than  in  Cardiganshire,  where  Mr.  David 
Thomas,    Inspector    of    Schools,    and    Mr. 


Jenkin  James,  Director  of  Education, 
carried  on  special  campaigns  with  such 
success  that  Cardiganshire  did  much  better 
than  the  average  county  in  "England,  and 
Wales.  Both  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  James 
speak  the  Cardiganshire  dialect  of  the  Welsh 
language  as  their  mother  tongue,  and  they, 
have  personal  knowledge  of  the  schools 
they  addressed.  They  roused  children 
and  teachers  to  enthusiasm  in  canvassing, 
collecting,  and  whipping  up  the  backward, 
and  the  good  work  spread  to  the  parents. 
Up  to  the  end  of  May,  1917,  the  Elementary 
Schools  of  Cardiganshire  had  invested 
£208,946  13s.  Cut  in  War  Savings  Certifi- 
cates. When  one  considers  that  the  total 
for  all  the  Associations  in  the  county  was  for 
thesame  period  £220,710  13s.  0^.,  the  activity 
of  the  schools  is  sufficiently  demonstrated. 
The  average  for  each  Cardiganshire  school 
in  the  same  time  was  £1971  4s.  0^.  This 
case  is  very  typical   alike  of   the  excellent 
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field  which  the  schools  provide  for  the 
growth  of  the  movement,  and  of  the  pre- 
eminent value  of  the  pergonal  touch  in  the 
advocates  of  war  savings. 

Side  by  side  with  the  personal  factor  is 
the  factor  of  publicity.  From  the  very 
outset  of  the  Committee's  work  it  was 
realised  that  advertisement,  literary  and 
pictorial,  must  play  a  huge  part  in  the 
campaign.     It  is,  perhaps,  the  best  proof  of  . 
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the  success  of  the  publicity  organisation 
of  the  National  Committee  to  say  that  its 
posters  exhorting  to  thrift  and  war  saving 
are  before  the  eyes  of  all,  and  are  so  well 
known  -that  detailed  description  is  almost 
unnecessary.  The  striking  designs  here  re- 
produced are  all  familiar  friends.  They 
greet  us  from  every  hoarding-;  we  know 
them  at  a  glance.  The  force  of  successful 
publicity  can  no  further  go. 

The  National  Committee's  publicity 
machinery — since  November,  1917,  under  the 
able  direction  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Sutton — gained  an 
immediate  reputation  for  efficiency.    So  much 


scope,  and  its  own  work  felt  the  effects  of 
the  temporary  diversion  of  power.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  Ministry  of  Food  had  got 
its  own  publicity  machinery  into  working 
order,  the  War  Savings  organisation  took 
the  relief  thus  afforded,  and  bent  itself  to 
inaugurating  a  War  Savings  Campaign  on 
a  more  ambitious  scale  than  had  hitherto 
been  attempted. 

This   campaign    had    for    its    object   the 
general  education  of  the  public  in  the  need 
for  personal  economy,  the  increase  of  War 
Savings    Associations   and   the   increase   of 
their   membership ;    it   also   sought   to   in- 
fluence members  to  increase  their  sub- 
scriptions to  Government  securities. 
The  National  Committee  took  means 
to  avail  itself  to  the  full  of  that  useful 
and  all-important  personal  influence 
already  alluded  to— that  of  actual  war 
savers   upon   their   companions    and 
a-sociates.     Conferences  of   officials, 
the  issue  of  afresh  supply  of  publicity 
material,   the   appointment   of    local 
publicity '.agents  to  see  that  the  best 
use  was  made  of  this  material,  visits 
<>f  publicity  agents  from  Headquarters, 
lantern  lectures— which  last  achieved 
the  utmost  success-^were  among  the 
'**»d****4fc     methods  employed  to  encourage  the 
nation   to   a   further    effort    in   war 
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was  this  the  case  that  other  departments 
hastened  toenlist  its  aid.  Itlentpowerfnl  help 
to  the  War  Loan  Campaign  of  January,  1917. 
In  March,  1917,  the  Ministry  of  Food  re- 
quested the  help  of  the  National  Committee's 
organisation  to  promote  the  Food  Economy 
Campaign,  in  co-operation  with  their 
Director  of  Economy.  The  great  engine  of 
publicity  responded  with  picture,  placard, 
leaflet,  and  all  its  other  munitions  of  public 
appeal,  bringing  home  to  the  people,  in  a 
multitude  of  graphic  and  telling  arguments, 
the  need  for  economising  daily  bread. 
Admirable  work  was  done,  but  at  the  same 
time  this  Food  Economy  Campaign  lay 
somewhat  outside  the  National  Committee's 


economies.     How  practical  were  the  results 
the  following  tables  abundantly  show  :— 

Number  of  War  Savings  Associations 
Formed  during- — 

(Campaign  months) 

f  J«iy  1  (  °cfc-  } 

1917  {  Aug.  1 10G2        1917  {  Nov.  \  2406 
{  Sept.  J  '  (  Dec.  j 

Value  of  War  Savings  Certificates 
Sold  during 
(Campaign  months) 
1917.  1917. 

July   )  Oct. 

Aug.  |  £11,477,799       Nov.   }  £16,998,767 
Sept.  j  Dec. 
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The  campaign  began  in  September,  and  had 
an  immediate  result  upon  the  monthly  sales 
of  War  Savings  Certificates.  The  figures 
from  August  are  appended  : — 


August  .. 
September 
October  . . 
November 
December 


3,51)8,727 
8,838,941 
5,325,056 
5,132,403 
(1,541,248 


meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  supported  by  all  the  members  of 
the  War  Cabinet.  This  meeting  was  re- 
garded by  the  large  body  of  War  Savings 
workers  throughout  the  country  as  marking 
recognition  by  the  Government  of  their 
work.  This  work,  it  should  be  remembered, 
is  voluntary  ;  it  entails  much  self -sacrifice, 
together  with  great  expenditure  of  time  and 
energy,  and  it  is  carried  on  in  a  most 
unostentatious  fashion.  This  campaign  saw 
the  introduction  of  new  and  remarkable 
methods  of  publicity.  Its  leading  precept, 
"  Buy  National  War  Bonds,"  has  become  a 
lermanent  national  institution,  like  the 
Albert  Hall,  Handel's  "Messiah,"  the  Derby, 
and  the  University  Boat  Race.  *  It  cannot 
ie  evaded  :  it  ought  not  to  be  etadecl  :  it  is 
not  evaded. 

Com  pet-it  ion  between  cities  in  the  sale  of 
Bonds  gave  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  the 
work,  and,  at  great  labour  and  with  infinite 
pains,  the  Xationai  Committee  tabulated  and 
exhibited  on  huge  signs  the  results  of  weekly 
sales  in  cities  of  over  200,000  population. 
But  the  most  novel  and  interesting  feature 
of  the  War  Bonds  Campaign  was  the  use  of 
Tanks  as  a  means  of  attracting  public 
attention.  We  have  not  yet  seen  the 
final  development  of  the  move- 
ment towards  spectacular  publicity 
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The  campaign  here  described  had  not  long 
been  set  afoot  when  the  National  Committee 
was  once  more  called  in  to  help  to  popularise 
a  kindred  scheme.  This  time  the  request 
came  from  the  Treasury.  National  War 
Bonds  had  just  been,  introduced,  and  a 
special  effort  was  to  be  made  to  interest 
the  people  in  this  security.  The  National 
Committee  at  once  responded,  and  advised 
Local  Committees  to  make  propaganda  in 
the  interests  of  National  War  Bonds  a 
prominent  feature  of  their  activities.  The 
War  Bond  Campaign  was  officially  launched 
at     the      Albert      Hall,      where     a     mass 


of  which  the  Tanks  gave  .the  first  hint. 
The  beginnings  were  modest.  The  Tank 
in  Trafalgar  Square  drew  curious  crowds, 
but  at  first  these  were  readier  to  stare  at  the 
new  engine  of  war  than  to  contribute  to  its 
upkeep  and  the  building  of  others  like  it. 
London  subscribed  some  £8,000,000  at  the 
first  period  of  Tank  persuasion.  This  was  not 
startling.  Some  waking  up  was  required. 
The  lead  came  -from  the  -  provinces,  where 
the  publicity  department  -of  the  National 
Committee  increased  the  picturesqueness  of 
Tank  propaganda.  It  was  sound  policy  to 
show  the  public  the  war  machine  its  money 
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was  subscribed  to  purchase,  bub  the  mere 
machine  required  something  in  the  way  of  a 
dramatic  setting.  The  Tank  was  therefore 
escorted  into  towns  with  bands  and  pro- 
cessions, trenches  were  dug  and  obstacles  set 
up  for  the  monster  to  waddle  over  and  paw 
down.  '  School  children,  bearing  War  Saviugs 
banners  with  appropriate  mottoes,  joined  in 
the  ceremonies.  •  If  a  public  school  was  at 
hand,  the  boys  of  the  Officers  Training  Corps 
formed  a  guard  of  honour.  Speakers  used 
the  tank  as  a  platform  ;  it  A\as  made  the 
scene   of  the  bestowal   of  decorations  upon 


The  National  Committee  staff  at  Salisbury 
Square  allude  to  Tank,  and  kindred  pro- 
paganda as  "the  circus,"  directed  by  Mr. 
Holford  H.  Bottomley,  C.B.E.  The  name 
gains  added  justification  in  a  new  scheme 
fixed  for  inauguration  in  October  of  the 
present  year.  By  the  time  this  article  appears, 
the  scheme  will  have  become  familiar  to  every- 
body under  the  name  of  the  "  Feed  the  Guns  " 
Campaign.  It  was  decided  to  link  up  the 
movement  more  closely  with  the  actualities 
of  the  War.  Great  guns  on  exhibition 
gain   in   effect   if   they  are  seen   in   actual 
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THE    TANKS    IN    TRAFALGAR    SQUARE. 


soldier  heroes.  ,  The  Tank  bank  did  more 
and  more  business.  At  Glasgow,  where  the 
effort  was  particularly  magnificent,  three 
hundred  post  office  clerks  were  required  to 
be  in  constant  attendance  to  cope  with 
the  issue  of  National  War  Bonds.  The 
Tanks  somehow  acquired  names.  They 
became  household  words  and  popular 
favourites.  In  the  provinces  they  came 
into  their  own  as  collectors  and  persuaders. 
On  the  return  visit  to  London  their  success 
followed  them.  The  former  sales  of 
£3,000,000  rose  to  £75,000,000,  a  result 
worthier  of  the  Metropolis, 


emplacements,  and  if  a  mimic  sector  of  the 
Front  be  built  up  about  them,  with  ruined 
farms  and  mill,  trenches  and  entanglements 
— if,  in  fact,  a  piece  of  the  battlefield  be 
represented  in  Trafalgar  Square,  so  that  the 
Square  is  camouflaged  out  of  sight — great 
should  be  the  gain  in  cash  contributed. 
Subscribers'  War  Bonds  stamped  in  the 
breech  of  the  gun  by  the  pulling  of  the 
lanyard  was  another  ingenious  attraction. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  ingenuity  and 
enterprise  of  the  publicity  organisation.  By 
reproductions  of  famous  pictures,  by  allegorical 
designs,  by  adhesive  labels  with  picture  and 
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suitable  mottoes,  by  insinuating  their 
advertisements  into  every  department  of 
life,  the  Committee's  publicity  officials  keep 
the  cause  of  War  Savings  always  before  the 
eyes  of  the  community.  Articles  of  domestic 
use  are  pressed  into  the  service  to  carry  the 
message.  A  genius  on  the  staff,  Mr.  Buckley,, 
saw  the  colossal  possibilities  that  lay  in 
shopmen's  paper  bags.  The .  question  was 
taken  up.  Arrangements  were  made  by 
which  it  was  ensured  that  every  paper  bag 
in  the  kingdom  would  carry  a  striking  design 
with  War  Savings  letterpress,  urging  the 
purchase  of  bonds  and  securities.  These 
designs  are  endless,  and  are  controlled  by  a 
special  editorial  section,  which  issues  also 
The  Silver  Bullet,  the  weekly  official  organ 
of  the  National  Committee. 

One  of  the  most  recent  of  the  Committee's 
new  departures  is  the  establishment  of 
honorary  official  agents  for  the  sale  of 
War  Certificates.  This  scheme,  of  which 
Mr.  G.  J.  Orange  has  the  supervision,  brings 
shopkeepers  into  close  relationship  with  the 
War  Savings  movement,  and  has  hugely 
reinforced  the  machinery  of  sales.  Post 
offices,  with  their  increased  wrar-time  duties, 
could  not.be  expected  to  "  push  "  the  sale  of 
Savings  Certificates  and  War  Bonds.  But 
the  shopkeeper  was  another  matter.  He  is 
rising  to  the  new  patriotic  scheme,  and  not 
only  by  actual  sales,  but  by  the  influence  he 
exerts  on  intending  investors,  is  helping  the 
work  along  most  admirably.  In  the  case  of 
War  Bonds  alone,  one  agent  has  sold  £1500 
worth,  but,  besides  this,  he  is  known  to  have 
influenced  the  sale  of  £200,000  worth.  For 
the  larger  amounts  he  sent  his  customers 
to  the  banks. 

A  variant  of  this  scheme  is  the  shop- 
keeper's frequent  appeal  :  "  Take  part  of 
your  change  in  War  Savings  Stamps."  The 
stamp,  a  beautiful  classical  head,  has  been 
specially  designed  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
not  a  Government  stamp,  but  it  is  an 
authorised  receipt,  and  cards  can  be  filled 
up  with  it  until  the  value  of  a  War  Savings 
Certificate  is  reached. 

Many  multiple  shopkeepers  are  doing 
splendid  service  as  official  agents.  Two 
well-known  firms  are  hoping  to  dispose  of 
a  total  of  three  million  certificates  each  in 
the  course  of  twelve  months.  The  licensed 
victuallers  have  also  taken  the  matter  up 
with  enthusiasm,  and  are  finding  a  ready 
response.  There  is  a  good,  true  story  of 
a  taxi-cab  driver  who  had  fallen  into- 
difficulties  and  had  been  compelled  to  sell 
bis  house  furniture.      A  friendly   publican 


took  him  in  hand,  and  every  time  he  came 
in  persuaded  him  to  put  down  two  shillings 
towards  a  certificate.  At  the  present  time 
the  formerly  "  embarrassed  coachman "  is 
the  happy  holder  of  a  considerable  number 
of  Government  securities,  and  sees  better 
times  ahead.  He  has  acquired  the  habit  of 
saving.  This  incident  is  in  every  way 
Pickwickian.  The  licensed  victuallers  are 
using  their  unrivalled  opportunities  to  the 
full,  and  reinforce  their  efforts  in  some  cases 
with  original  arguments.  The  most  startling 
and  the  most  efficacious  is  that  of  the 
Boniface  who  has  put  up  the  following 
sign  :     "  No  War  Savings — No  Beer  !  " 

At  the  beginning  of  the  War  there  wa*e 
about  345,000  holders  of  State  securities. 
To-day  the  number  is  about  17,000,000,  or 
80  per  cent,  of  the  tax-paying  population. 
The  National  Committee's  endeavour  is  to 
get  every  tax-payer  to  be  a  holder.  The  next 
ideal  to  work  up  to  is  to  secure  that  each 
tax-payer  shall  hold  sufficient  stock  to  bring 
in  an  interest  covering  the  extra  taxation 
necessary  to  pay  for  the  War.  For  example, 
if  a  man's  extra  taxation  amounted  to  £5,  he 
would,  by  saving  £100  during  the  War,  and 
putting  it  into  Bonds  or  Certificates,  have 
sufficient  interest  to  pay  his  extra  war  tax. 

It  was  a  great  day  when  the  National 
Committee  saw  their  labours  justified  by  the 
raising  of  £1,000,000,000  by  the  sale  of 
National  War  Bonds,  but  they  do  not  intend 
to  rest  with  that  achievement. 

The  work  of  the  Associations  involves 
a  marvellously  complex  system  and  a 
highly-developed,  yet  simple,  method  of 
accounting,  for  the  transactions  of  all  the 
Local  Committees  are  audited  at  the  Head- 
quarters in 'Salisbury  Square.  To  see  the 
delivery  of  the  monthly  accounts  by  post  to 
the  audit  department  is  to  realise  something 
of  the  labour  involved  in  this  one  department 
alone.  But  the  impression  of  the  head  office 
is  one  of  calm  and  methodical  routine. 
There  is  no  sense  of  bustle  in  that  most  vital 
and  active  house,  yet  its  achievements  prove 
how  every  pulse  of  the  machine  thrills  with 
energy.  The  National  Committee  is  building 
for  the  future.  While  it  is  helping  the 
community  to  provide,  by  voluntary  effort, 
the  necessary  money  for  the  War,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  powerfully  influencing  the  mind 
of  the  nation,  to  which  it  is  giving  a 
permanent  inclination  towards  habits  of  wise 
economy.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  constructive 
of  all  the  special  organisations  that  the  War 
has  called  into  being.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  beneficent. 


THE   BLUE   CLOAK 

I.  THE   BORDER    RIDE 

By  HALL1WELL   SUTCLIFFE 
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TACK  LASTINGHAM  came  into  the 
parlour  of  the  Angel  Tavern,  inLan- 
caster,  to  find  my  Lord  Trevor 
ensconced  already  there  behind  a  bottle  of 
sound  port. 

"  Ah,  you,  Jack  ? "  said  the  older  man, 
his  thin  face  hardening.  "  There's  one 
place  where  friend  or  enemy  is  always  sure 
of  finding  you." 

"  I'm  of  age  to  drink  wine  when  I  chance 
to  be  thirsty.  And  I  find  you  here,  too,  my 
lord,  if  it  comes  to  that." 

La.stinghaua's  air  was  easy  -  going, 
courteous,  though  it  was  beyond  his  power 
to  let  a  gibe  pass  without  countering  it. 

"You're  of  age  to  be  looking  out  for 
a  wife,"  snapped  Trevor,  glancing  the  man 
up  and  down  with  grudging  admiration  of 
his  height  and  bearing,  "  and  likely  enough, 
confound  you,  to  win  a  glance  or  so  from 
silly  women." 

"  I  wait  for  the  sting  behind  the  praise," 
said  Jack,  with  a  bow  of  ceremony. 

"Ah,  you've  learned  my  way  by  this 
time  ?  It  is  not  that  I  care  a  stiver  whether 
you've  a  pretty  taste  in  wine,  or  a  liking 
for  cards  and  brawls  and  duels.  To  be 
plain,  Jack,  I'm  rather  fond  of  you,  and 
your  father  was  a  bosom-friend  of  mine. 
I  fancied  myself  long  past  all  sentiment 
and  vapours  of  that  sort,  but  it  hurts  me, 
somehow." 

Lastingham  was  touched  a  little  ;  but  he 
recalled  many  slights  he  had  taken  lately  at 
my  lord's  hands,  and  his  temper  was  not 
the  better  for  remembrance.  He  waited 
until  Trevor  had  finished  his  glass  and 
filled  it  again,  as  if  speech  came  to  him 
reluctantly. 

"  I'd  have  danced  at  your  wedding  gladly, 
Jack,  you  understand,  if  you  had  chosen  any 
other  bride  ;  but  I've  only  the  one  daughter, 
and  she  is  not  for  you." 
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life,  too,  by  your 
lies  in  any  man's 
his  hands  at  the 


F6r  once  Lastingham  lost  his  easy  handling 
of  adventures  that  met  him  by  the  way. 
His  secret  had  been  so  well  kept,"he  thought 
and  now  Trevor  was  looking  through  and 
through  the  windows  of  his  heart 

"  I  love  her,"  he  said,  lifting  his  head 
with  sudden  challenge. 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  that ;  but,  wine  and  the 
rest  of  it  apart,  you're  poor  as  a  rat  in  an 
empty  barn,  and  I'll  not  see  Madge  wed 
poverty." 

"  Give  me  time  to  prove  myself,"  broke  in 
Lastingham. 

"  I'm  sorry,  lad,  but  you  have  the  wind 
in  your  feet,  just  as  your  poor  father  had. 
If  there's  enough  for  to-day,  you  let  to- 
morrow take  care  of  itself." 

"  A  very  good  w7ay  of 
leave.  To-morrow  never 
hands,  but  he  can  warm 
bright  fire  of  to-day." 

"A  bachelor  may,  no  doubt,"  asserted 
Trevor  drily,  "  but  that's  poor  philosophy 
for  the  Benedict.  I  tell  you  it  hurts  me 
to  say  in  plain  speech,  Jack,  that  you  may 
come  to  my  house  as  of  old,  and  welcome, 
but  on  your  parole." 

"  And  the  conditions,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  you  give  Madge  to  under- 
stand— in  any  way  you  please— that  you 
no  longer  press  your  suit." 

Lastingham's  laugh  was  so  happy,  so 
secure  of  itself,  that  Trevor  could  not  take 
affront.  "  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour 
that  I  will  neither  dine  nor  sup  with  you, 
but  will  come  to  your  house  when  and  how 
I  can  contrive  it.  I  give  you  my  word  that 
Madge  is  in  my  heart  for  good  and  all,  and 
I'll  spare  no  pains  to  win  her.  All  my  cards 
are  on  the  table.     I  lose  or  win  with  them.*' 

Trevor  nodded  a  farewell  that  was  puzzled, 
kindly,  almost  wistful.  So  he  had  loved  in 
his  own  young  days,  before  disaster  took  him 
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by  the  throat  ;  and  this  pleasant  ne'er-do-well 
vvas,  after  all,  the  man  he  would  have  chosen 
for  his  daughter,  if  pride  had  let  him. 
sanction  the  affair. 

Jack  Lastingham  got  to  horse,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  without  tasting  wine 
after  entering  the  Angel  Tavern  ;  and  he 
rode  quietly  through  the  town  until  he  came 
to  the  big,  grey  house  on  the  outskirts,  and 
the  postern-door  with  the  iron  bell-rope 
hanging  just  as  it  had  done,  not  fifty  years 
since,  when  a  press  of  Highlanders  and 
Lowlanclers  came  inarching  for  the  Stuart 
King  through  Lancaster. 

This  was  Lord  Trevor's  house  now,  and 
the  very  knowledge  that  it  sheltered  Madge 
brought  courage  to  his  heart,  though  it 
seemed  long  to  the  winning  of  her.  For 
a  moment  he  stood  glancing  at, the  sunlit 
street — at  the  wide  steps  leading  up  to  the 
lodging  of  the  Judge  when  he  slept  in 
Lancaster,  at  all  the  well-known  landmarks 
that  surrounded  Trevor's  daughter.  And 
he  was  glad  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
secrecy,  but  just  his  word  given  that  he 
would  press  his  suit  in  face  of  hazard. 

He  set  a  hand  to  the  bell-rope,  and  the 
old  man-servant  ushered  him  in  with  a  smile 
of  welcome.  "  My  lord  is  somewhere  in 
the  town,  sir,  and  my  lady,  too.  You  would 
like  to  wait  for  one  or  the  other  of  them  ?  " 

"I  should,  Donald,"  said  Lastingham, 
snatching  at  the  hope  that  Madge  was  in 
the  house. 

Madge  herself  was  coming  clown  the 
stairs,  as  it  chanced,  and  her  maid  waited  for 
her  in  the  hall  with  a  light  wrap  ;  for,  June 
as  it  was,  a  little,  shrewish  breeze  was  blowing 
up  Lune  Eiver,  though  the  sun  was  hot. 

She  gave  him  her  hand  with  a  quick 
friendliness  that  astonished  Lastingham. 
He  had  no  doubt  of  himself,  but  for  a  year 
past  this  girl  had  played  with  him,  had 
changed  her  moods  like  the  weather,  though 
all  the  while  she  had  given  him  quiet, 
wayward  hope  to  persevere. 

"  Father  will  be  home  within  the  hour, 
Mr.  Lastingham,"  she  said.  "  Come,  see 
the  roses  I  gathered  yesterday,  before  the 
sea-wind  came  to  nip  them." 

She  led  him  into  the  low,  oak-raftered 
parlour  that  once  had  heard  the  Prince's 
voice  when  he  stood  here,  gay  with  hope. 
Pomp  and  gallantry  of  that  dead  time 
seemed  to  linger  in  the  room,  and  Lastingham 
fancied  that  he  heard  the  swish  of  ghostly 
kilts,  the  sound  of  loyal  toasts.  That  was 
because  he  was  a  lover,  with  his  own  fine 
endeavour  in  the  making  or  the  marring, 


and  all  his  finer  senses  tuned  to  under- 
standing. 

"  It  is  a  brave  bowl,"  said  Madge,  lifting 
the  roses  to  the  sunlight  that  streamed  in 
between  the  mul lions. 

"  A  brave  bowl,  Madge  ;  but  the  best 
flower  of  all  is  missing." 

Her  eyes  met  his  challenge  steadily,  for 
she  knew  the  way  of  her  heart,  but  had 
heard  much  disconcerting  gossip  of  his  love 
for  wine  and  brawls. 

"  They  name  her  the  Rose  of  Lancaster," 
he  said,  "and, -whether  I  lose  or  gain  her,  I 
shall  be  glad." 

"  If  you  lost  her,  you  would  be  glad  ?  " 
she  asked,  with  sharp  question. 

"Just  to  have  hoped  for  her  would  be 
better  than  winning  any  other." 

She  laughed,  with  a  little  sob  that  broke 
through  her  make-believe.  "  If  you  did  not 
dice  and  brawl — if — if " 

"  Well,  Madge  ?  " 

"  If  you  were  all  you  seemed  to  be  just 
now- -could  carry  always  the  same  voice 
and  the  same  look — why,  I  should  believe 
that  lovers  of  the  old,  true  breed  are  still 
alive.  Jack,  will  you  not  speak  to  me  ? 
You  stand  there  and  say  nothing." 

"  I've  said  too  much  in  times  past  and  got 
no  answer,  Madge,  save  a  laugh  for  my 
pains.  And  now  you'll  say  4  Yes  '  or  '  No,' 
for  I've  done  with  half-way  journeys." 

She  did  not  know  him  in  this  mood. 
Jack  Lastingham  was  accounted  easy-going 
and  irresolute  in  Lancaster,  and  so  he  was, 
in  all  things  unimportant. 

"  You're  so  hard,  Jack,  just  when  I 
needed  you.  Do  you  know  how  much  I  need 
your  help  ?  " 

That,  blandishment  passed  by  him,  too. 
He  was  not  to  be  beguiled  from  his  purpose 
to  find  a  plain  answer,  whether  it  made  for 
happiness  or  the  long,  empty  going-out  into 
a  further  life  of  wine  and  brawls.  So  often 
she  had  seemed  to  need  him,  had  laughed 
at  him  when  he  returned  from  some  hard 
errand,  as  if  she  counted  it  a  trifle.  Coquetry, 
and  a  maid's  withdrawal  from  the  love  that 
is  at  once  a  glory  and  a  shyness,  had  taken 
no  account  of  the  man's  suffering.  And 
now  Lastingham  was  looking  down  the 
muddled  year  behind,  and  had  no  mind  for 
whimsies. 

"It  is  this  wTay,  Madge.  I  went  into  the 
Angel  Tavern  not  long  ago,  and  found  Lord 
Trevor  there.  As  we  chanced  to  be  alone, 
he  talked  plainly  to  me.  He  spoke  of  my 
love  for  you,  though  I  fancied  he  guessed 
nothing  of  it." 
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"  How  could  he  fail  ?  "  The  girl's  laugh 
was  low,  and  proud,  and  happy.  "  You 
never  dined  with  us,  or  took  us  to  the  play, 
or  rode  to  hounds,  but  you  showed  them 
where  your  heart  was.  Did  my  father  tell 
you  of  the  guest  who  comes  to-night  ?  "  she 
broke  off,  withdrawing  from  his  eagerness. 

44  He  told  rae  of  a  guest  forbidden — asked 
me  to  give  parole  that  I  would  never  make 
love  to  you  again  as  long  as  the  world  lasted. 
And  I — well,  I  declined,  Madge,  and  took 
my  chance  of  finding  you  before  the  hue- 
and-cry  was  up." 

She  glanced  at  the  solemn  eight-day  clock, 
and  came  to  him  for  shelter,  as  a  child  might 
do.  "  You  have  heard  of  Sir  Richard 
Swayne  ?  " 

"  I've  met  him  in  the  London  clubs,  child," 
said  Lastingham,  with  a  sudden  stillness  of 
the  voice  that  went  deeper  than  outright 
passion  could  have  done. 

"  He  is  coming  to  Lancaster  in  great 
state,  to  be  our  guest,  and  I  am  told  that  I 
must  marry  him." 

Lastingham  put  both  arms  about  her 
with  a  quick,  intemperate  fervour  that  asked 
nothing  save  to  shield  her.  "  You  can  ride 
a  horse,  Madge." 

44  But  you  know  it,  Jack."  Again  she 
glanced  at  the  clock,  remembering  how  soon 
her  father  might  return. 

44  And  can  you  put  your  hands  into  mine 
and  trust  me — child,  can  you  trust  me  ?  " 

She  was  aware  of  some  deep  strength  in 
this  man  whom  folk  accounted  easy-going- 
some  courage  and  fine  fire  of  hope  that 
would  not  be  denied — and  in  his  heart  a 
caring  for  her  such  as  any  woman  should  be 
proud  to  wear. 

44 1  put  my  hands  into  yours — and  God 
forgive  me  that  I  played  with  you  so  long." 

44  Madge,"  he  said  by  and  by,  44  you  told 
me  of  Swayne's  wooing  when  you  were  in 
town  last  winter,  and  all  London  knew 
how  you  had  flouted  him.  It  made  laughter 
for  a  week  arid  a  day — laughter  that  your 
father  joined  in — to  see  this  man  of  many 
gallantries  so  tame  in  your  hands." 

She  went  to  the  casement  and  looked  out 
on  the  street,  aglow  in  the  noontide  warmth. 
Joy  of  his  love,  known  and  played  with  far 
too  long — surrender  of  her  heart  to  his  at 
last— were  good  things  to  have  and  to  hold, 
and  she  needed  to  hide  the  wonder  of  it  all 
even  -from  her  man.  Then  she  put  her 
dreams  away  in  lavender  and  was  practical 
again. 

44  Jack,"  she  said,  turning  to  meet  his 
glance  of  question, 44  we  have  no  secrets  now  ? 


It  would  not  be  disloyal  to  my  father  if  I 
told  you  why — why  Sir  Richard  comes.  We 
are  poor,  Jack,  and  Lancaster  must  never 
know  it." 

44  Poor  ?  That  makes  it  easier,  Madge." 
His  voice  was  eager,  buoyant.  "  I  care  little 
for  what  folk  say  ;  but  I  had  a  scruple,  and 
you've  killed  it.  The  world  will  believe 
now  that  I  marry  you  for  love."      . ._: 

Because  their  hour  of  intimacy  was  short, 
and  the  eight-day  clock  was  ticking  out 
the  moments  noisily,  they  were  quick  to 
understand  each  other.  She  read  this 
muddle  of  a  man  with  happy  insight,  and 
was  glad. 

44  Oh,  thank  God  you  came  to — to  steady 
me,  Jack — to  tell  me  I  was  right.  When- 
ever father  spoke  of  our  broken  fortunes, 
and  showed  me  Lancaster  laughing  at  our 
bankruptcy,  he  made  sacrifice  seem  the  only 
road  to  take.  That  was  why  I  played  with 
your  love,  perhaps — but  I  shall  never  play 
with  it  again." 

44  Madge,"  he  said,  with  the  tenderest 
mastery  and  homage,  44  there's  another 
scruple  gone.  As  soon  as  I  set  foot  in 
the  house,  old  memories  came  back — of 
hospitality  and  lang-syne  kindnesses— and 
I  felt  a  thief.  But  now  all's  as  plain  as 
noonday.  I'd  rather  see  you  drowned  in 
Lime  than  married  to  this  guest  who's 
coming.  So  would  your  father,  if  his  dread 
of  bankruptcy  had  not  weakened  him.  See, 
child,"  he  broke  off,  steady  and  passionate 
and  chivalrous,  all  in  one,  44  there's  another 
road  of  sacrifice.  Will  you  take  it  with 
me  ? " 

44  Any  "and  all  roads.  Jack." 

44  But  listen.  I'm  this  andrthat.  I  carry 
a  thirsty  throat,  they  say,  and  they're  right, 
Madge.  There's  the  wind  in  my  feet,  as 
your  father  reminded  me  not  long  ago.  Are 
you  content  to  take  the  Gretna  road  with 
such  a  Avastrel  ?  " 

She  halted,  irresolute  between  duty  to  her 
father  and  this  plain  challenge.  And, 
because  she  was  wayward  and  a  woman,  she 
asked  leave  to  give  her  answer  on  thfr 
morrow,  though  she  knew  that,  wastrel  or 
no,  she  meant  to  take  the  journey  with  him. 

44  The  answer  is  now,  Madge,"  he  said 
sharply,  44and  your  maid  is  waiting  with 
your  cloak.     Which  road  do  you  take  ?  " 

She  glanced  at  the  bowl  of  roses,  at  the 
eight-day  clock  and  the  old,  familiar  things 
that  yesterday  had  been  her  homeland. 

44 1  take  your  road,  Jack,"  she  said  at 
last.  44  But,  dear,  you'll  let  my  maid  come 
with  me  ?  " 
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His  face  clouded  for  a  moment,  till  he 
saw  her  standing  there  with  the  beauty  of 
a  woman  and  the  innocence  of  a  child  that 
feared  to  take  any  journey  unless  she  had 
one  of  her  own  kind  near  her.  And  then 
his  better  judgment  yielded  to  his  heart. 
An  odd  reverence  for  her  helplessness — a 
wonder  that  she  cared  for  him,  with  all  his 
random  follies,  known  to  Lancaster— a  little 
breath  of  prayer  that  stirred  about  his  heart, 
as  if  he  were  home  again  in  his  dead 
mother's  parlour,  with  ifcs  scent  of  old 
gentility — these  came  about  him  with  *a 
sudden  gust  of  tenderness. 

"  She  can  come,"  he  said.  "  Nora  is  loyal 
to  us  both." 

"  I'm  half  jealous  of  her  already,  Jack, 
for  she  will  never  be  done  with  praising 
you." 

Lastingham  grew  quiet  on  the  sudden. 
He  was  looking  down  the  years,  and  forward 
to  this  journey  h»  asked  Madge  to  take.  It 
seemed  to  him  a  wonderful  and  happy 
venture  ;  but  he  wondered  if  all  a  man's 
love,  clean  and  true  and  steady,  could  keep 
the  cold  of  the  journey  from  her  little, 
slender  feet. 

Then  he  gob  quit  of  the  scruples  that  most 
folk  name  dreams,  and  went  to  the  door 
and  beckoned  Nora  in. 

"  You  are  sure  of  yourself,  Madge  ?  "  he 
asked,  with  a  quick,  whispered  question. 

"  Sure  as  I  am  of  you."  The  girl's  eyes 
were  full  of  courage  ;  for  hesitation  was  her 
weakness,  and,  once  that  was  conquered,  she 
was  steadfast  always  for  the  chosen  road. 

"  I  may  give  my  orders  in  your  name  ?  " 

"  What  else,  dear  ?  "  she  said,  glad  of  this 
new  surrender  to  his  will. 

Nora  stood  curtseying  in  the  doorway,  her 
face  even  comelier  than  its  wont,  because 
her  big,  charitable  heart  knew  how  it  went 
with  them. 

"Nora,"  said  Lastingham,  "you  are  going 
a  journey  into  the  town  with  your  mistress  ?  " 

"  Yes,  as  far  as  the  shops,  sir ;  for  she 
protests  she  has  nothing  to  wear,  now  Sir 
Kichard  comes  to  stay  in  Lancaster." 

"  Well,  the  mistress  bids  me  tell  you  that 
you're  to  take  just  the  contrary  way,  till  you 
come  to  the  "sea-road  leading  to  Hest  Bank. 
You  can  ride  a  horse,  Nora  ?  " 

"  I  come  of  yeoman  stock,  sir,  and  learned 
when  I  was  six,  or  thereabout.  And  if  it's 
for  Gretna  we're  riding — why,  sir,  God  be 
thanked,  say  I.  You  were  meant  for  each 
other  from  the  beginning,  so  it  always 
seemed  to  me." 

And  now  Lastingham  was  glad  to  have 


this  maid  with  them.  She  was  friendly  and 
no  fool,  and  of  the  breed  that  did  not  fear 
casual  happenings  by  the  way ;  and,  after 
all,  it  was  a  far  journey  to  Carlisle  and  the 
crossing  over  to  the  Gretna  smithy.  Madge 
would  need  a  woman  near  her,  doubtless, 
before  their  travels  ended. 

"  Nora,"  he  said,  with  the  whimsical  insight 
into  other  people's  needs  that  had  served 
him  both  ill  and  well  in  life,  "you  are 
leaving  a  safe  home  and  are  forfeiting  my 
lord's  favour.  I  was  never  one  to  ask  man 
or  maid  to  follow  me  without  telling  them 
the  cost." 

"  The  mistress  is  leaving  a  safe  home,  sir. 
Should  I  sleep  cosily  o'  nights,  knowing  I'd 
had  no  pluck  to  follow  where  she  needed 
me  ?  And  as  for  all  roads  that  take  a  body 
out  of  Lancaster,  I've  a  liking  for  them. 
Towns  and  their  streets  are  well  enough, 
but  give  me  the  tang  of  the  sea-breeze  as  it 
blows  about  the  upland  farms." 

"  Do  you  know  the  tavern  known  as  J  The 
Spotted  Dog,'  at  the  bend  of  the  Hest 
Bank  road  ?  " 

"  I  should  do,  sir.  My  uncle  kept  it  once, 
and  he  brewed  the  finest  ale  from  Lancashire 
to  the  Border  ;  but  they  say  there's  no  good 
liquor  to  be  got  there  now,  since  Jonathan 
Unthank  took  on  the  house." 

"  Small  wonder,  Nora.  I  know  Jonathan, 
and  he'd  curdle  the  cream  by  looking  at  it, 
as  the  saying*  goes.  But  for  all  that,  you've 
to  wait  near  the  tavern,  and  guard  the 
mistress  till  I  bring  the  horses  over." 

He  stooped  to  Madge's  hand  and  kissed 
it  w7ith  some  homage  that  went  deeper  than 
the  random,  careless  moods  he  showed  his 
friends  in  Lancaster.  Then  he  wrent  out 
into  the  sunlit  street,  and  crossed  by  narrow 
byways  till  he  reached  the  stables  famed  for 
their  thoroughbreds. 

A  little,  wiry  man  was  chewing  a  straw 
at  the  entry  to  the  yard,  and  he  greeted 
Lastingham  with  friendly  deference.  "  You're 
for  buying  another  horse,  sir  ?  "  he  asked. 

"No,  Sunderland.  I'm  for  borrowing 
twro  for  a  week  or  so.  A  friend  of  mine  is 
riding  up  into  the  Lake  Country  with  his 
daughters.  He  has  his  own  horse  with  him, 
but  could  not  find  two  others  to  please  him. 
So  I  came  to  you,  knowing  you'd  lend  me 
of  your  best." 

"  Would  I  dare  do  less  ?  Your  father 
rode  very  straight  with  me  always,  and 
you've  ridden  straight ;  and  you  may  just 
come  and  pick  the  hosses  for  yourself,  sir." 

Lastingham  went  about  the  stables  with  a 
keen  eye  for  what  he  needed.     The  journey 


'It's  kind  of  you  to  be  at  the  door  here,  ready  with  your  greeting.'" 
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he  was  bent  upon  was  the  prime  adventure 
of  his  roving  life— a  venture  that  lay  warm 
at  his  heart,  like  sunlight  beating  on  the 
hills  of  winter — and  there  must  be  no  flaw 
in  the  horses  that  carried  Madge  and  her 
maid.  After  his  choice  had  been  made,  he 
tested  the  hoofs  to  make  sure  that  they  were 
sound. 

"  Like  your  father,  very  like,"  chuckled 
Sunderland.  "  You're  easy-going  as  a  lad 
swinging  over  a  gate,  till  it  comes  to  some- 
thing serious.  And  horseflesh  is  serious, 
Mr.  Lastingham.  Sometimes  I  fancy  there's 
naught  else  matters  in  life,  save  the  good, 
thrifty  smell  o'  them  and  the  ripe-air  of  a 
stable." 

"It's  a  good  sort  of  smell,"  agreed  the 
other  ;  "  and,  Sunderland,  send  a  groom  you 
can  trust  to  take  them  to  '  The  Spotted  Dog.' 
I'll  wait  to  see  them  saddled  and  safe 
forward  on  the  journey." 

The  horses  had  been  brought  round,  and 
Lastingham  had  slipped  a  crown  piece  into 
the  groom's  ready  hand,  when  Lord  Trevor, 
a  little  the  worse  for  wine,  came  through  the 
stable  yard.  He  laughed  unsteadily  on  seeing 
Jack  there,  and  slipped  a  hand  through  his 
arm  and  drew  him  apart. 

"  I've  worried  myself  to  death  about  you, 
lad,  since  I  told  you  there  was  an  end  of 
hospitality.  I  worried  so  much  that  I  sat 
drinking  my  wine,  for  solace,  and  found  it 
got  into  my  legs  a  little  when  I  faced  the 
open  street.  But  I  carried  it  as  a  gentleman 
should,  and  the  townspeople  think  I  have 
the  gout  again — no  more  and  no  less.  You 
bear  no  malice,  Jack,  about  this  forbidding 
of  the  house  to  you  ? " 

"None  at  all.  Life  is  too  short  for 
malice." 

"  Good  lad  !  You  take  it  in  the  right 
way.  And,  of  course,  I'd  rather  you  had 
married  that  little  girl  of  mine,  if  you  hadn't 
been  so — so  fond  o'  wine,  my  lad — so  fond  o' 
wine.  Between  ourselves,  I'm  devilish  hard 
up,  Jack,  and  came  here  to  buy  another 
horse,  just  to  show  that  rogue  Sunderland 
that  I  can  still  pile  up  a  debt  or  two.  He'd 
have  me  in  the  courts  for  debt  if  I  didn't 
humour  him  by  buying  a  horse  now  and 
then." 

"My  tailor  has  that  habit,  too,"  said 
Lastingham,  reading  the  man's  heart  like  an 
open  book,  and  free,  for  the  first  time,  of 
the  scruple  that  had  nagged  at  him  through- 
out this  preparation  for  the  Gretna  ride. 
"It  seems  to  comfort  all  these  folk  to  know 
that  one  goes  on  buying,  whether  or  no 
there's  aught  to  pay  with." 


Trevor,  with  the  waywardness  that  comes 
to  men  a  little  gone  in  liquor,  watched  the 
two  horses,  as  the  groom  led  them  round 
the  corner  of  the  yard,  and  laughed  till  his 
eyes  were  wet.  "I  needn't  have  worried, 
Jack,  after  all.  I  forbid  you  the  old  love, 
and  an  hour  after  you're  needing  two  horses, 
with  ladies'  saddles  on  their  backs." 

"  There  was  an  emptiness  and  heartache," 
said  Jack,  with  the  cheeriest  good  humour, 
"  and  it  needed  to  be  filled." 

"  But  two  of  them  ?  " 

"  It's  a  far  cry  to  Gretna,  and  she  needs  a 
maid  about  her." 

The  wine  was  in,  and  truth  peeped  out 
once  more.  "  You'll  never  be  happy,  Jack. 
It  was  Madge  for  you,  or  none.  And  it's 
you  for  my  girl,  and  never  another.  If  I 
were  less  muddled  with  debts,  and  the  rare 
old  wine  they  keep  at  the  Angel  Tavern, 
and  devilments  of  all  kinds,  I  should  put  a 
hand  on  your  shoulder  and  bid  you  dine 
with  us.  But  Sir  Richard  Swayne  is  coming, 
and  you  loathe  him  like  the  plague.  I  saw 
as  much  in  Town,  whenever  you  two  met." 

"  Ay,  and  you  heard  as  much,  no  doubt, 
from  every  decent  man  about  the  clubs. 
I'm  sorry,"  Lastingham  broke  off,  with  a 
compunction  that  was  fierce  and  contrite, 
both  in  one.  "  Sorry  to  speak  plain  truth, 
but,  if  I  ever  had  a  daughter,  I'd  build  a 
twelve-foot  wall  between  her  and  such  as 
Dick  Swayne." 

"Not  if  you  had  held  pride  of  place  in 
Lancaster,"  said  Trevor,  with  a  protest  that 
almost  asked  for  pity.  "  I'm  too  old,  Jack, 
to  go  sneaking  through  the  gutters  for  my 
daily  bread  and  wine.  Yet  I'm  sorry,  lad, 
because  of  the  must-be  that  is  Sir  Richard 
Swayne.  Good  luck  to  the  horses  bound  for 
Gretna,  though  I  tell  you,  Jack,  that  you'll 
be  sorry  for  ever  and  for  ever  afterwards." 

"  I  take  my  chance,"  said  Lastingham, 
with  a  grip  of  the  hand  my  lord  held  out  to 
him,  "and  I  shall  ride  lighter  for  your 
good-luck  wishes." 

All  the  way  to  his  own  house  Lastingham 
carried  the  jest  with  him.  It  sang  like  a 
blackbird  at  his  heart,  and  would  not  be 
denied.  The  last  of  his  scruples  had  gone, 
for  he  knew  that  this  scamper  to  the  Border 
was  no  way  wronging  the  old  hospitality 
given  him  by  Trevor — that  it  was  cutting  a 
knot  which  Madge's  father  was  too  harassed 
to  untie.  He  ordered  his  horse  to  be 
saddled,  ate  a  hurried  meal,  and  took  the 
road.  Never  in  his  life  had  he  felt  so  free 
of  limb,  so  gay  at  heart  and  secure  of  the 
courage   that    bubbled   upward   from   some 
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hidden,  never-failing  spring.  He  was  a 
bridegroom,  forgetting  all  past  follies  because 
he  had  found  grace  to  love  one  woman  very 
well. 

Trevor's  daughter  and  her  maid,  mean- 
while, had  walked  half-way  to  "  The  Spotted 
Dog,"  when  Madge  halted  suddenly,  shaken 
by  the  indecision  that  was  her  malady. 

"  Nora,"  she  said,  "  you  forgot  to  bring 
the  blue  cloak  that  he  loves  to  see  me  wear. 
I  thought  you  had  it  on  your  arm." 

"  It  is  summer  weather,  mistress,  and  no 
need  for  it." 

"  There  is  need  for  it,  girl.  The  nights 
might  be  cold  before  ever  we  reach  Gretna  ; 
but  I  do  not  mind  the  cold,  or  anything — 
anything,  except  his  praise.  He  likes  the 
blue  cloak,  Nora." 

"  He'll  never  think  o'  that  when  we're 
riding  fast  for  the  Border." 

"  Oh,  but  he  might.  Men  are  so  wayward, 
and  I  must  look  my  best — for  him." 

Nora,  steady  and  practical,  saw  that  the 
mistress  was  obstinate.  So,  when  persuasion 
failed,  she  agreed  that  it  was  better  to  go 
back  to  Lancaster  in  search  of  the  blue 
cloak  ;  and  as  they  reached  the  door  of  Lord 
Trevor's  house  again,  they  found  a  coach- 
arid-four  drawn  up  in  front  of  it,  and  a 
big,  fleshy  man  stepping  down  into  the 
roadway. 

Sir  Richard  Swayne  was  not  good  to  see 
at  any  time,  but  now,  as  he  saw  Madge  and 
greeted  her,  he  showed  an  odd  uncomeliness. 
He  was  happier  among  his  intimates  in 
Town  than  with  this  clean-bred  daughter 
of  the  uplands  who  had  captured  the  thing 
he  named  his  heart. 

"  I'm  two  hours  earlier  than  I  hoped, 
Miss  Trevor,"  he  said  jauntily,  "and  it's 
kind  of  you  to  be  at  the  door  here,  ready 
with  your  greeting." 

All  the  girl's  high  spirit  rose.  Not  long 
ago  she  had  plighted  troth  with  Lastingham, 
and,  but  for  her  own  folly,  would  have  been 
safe  on  the  northern  road  by  now.  And 
here  was  Sir  Richard,  gross,  unlovely,  his 
eyes  full  of  the  mastery  he  hoped  soon  to 
win. 

"  I  have  no  greeting  for  you.  My  maid 
forgot  a  cloak  I  needed,  and  returns  for  it." 

Again  Swayne  was  whipped  by  the  lash  of 
her  aloofness,  as  he  had  been  in  London 
whenever  he  pursued  her  with  attentions. 
She  maddened,  and  enticed,  and  thwarted 
him,  and  he  had  been  accustomed  to  hack 
and  hew  his  way  through  life. 

"  I  come  as  your  father's  guest,"  he  said, 
with  sullen  rage. 


"  Precisely,  Sir  Richard — not  as  mine. 
And  for  that  I  shall  be  for  ever  grateful. 
Nora,  run  indoors  and  find  the  cloak.  We 
are  late  already  for  the  meeting." 

Sir  Kichard,  in  a  great  heat  of  passion, 
sent  his  coach  to  the  stables  and  faced 
Trevor's  daughter.  They  were  alone  in  the 
street,  though  he  would  not  have  cared  if 
there  had  been  busy  traffic. 

"  Where  do  you  meet,"  he  asked,  "  and 
with  whom  ?  " 

"That  is  entirely  my  affair,  Sir  Richard." 

"Nay,  girl,  it's  mine.  Did  my  lord  tell 
you,  or  not,  why  I  come  to  Lancaster — 
come  with  his  full  consent  ?  " 

"  He  did,  but  there  was  more  needed." 

"  More  ?  " 

"Why,  yes — my  own  consent.  Nora, 
you've  been  long  in  bringing  ^he  cloak, 
and  we  must  hasten." 

Without  farewell  of  any  sort,  she  stepped 
briskly  up  the  street,  her  maid  beside  her  ; 
and  Swayne  stood  watching  them,  making 
pictures  in  his  mind  of  the  payment  he 
would  give  Trevor's  girl  wThen  she  was 
safely  his. 

The  groom  entrusted  with  the  led  horses 
had  not  thought  his  errand  of  such  prime 
importance  that  it  forbade  him  a  half-hour's 
chat  and  a  bumper  of  home-brewed  ale  with 
the  landlord  of  the  Angel  Tavern,  and  so  it 
happened  that  he  passed  Trevor's  house  while 
Swayne  still  fumed  and  fretted  on  the  pave- 
ment. And,  when  he  had  passed  the  Judge's 
lodgings  and  turned  the  corner  of  the  street, 
there  came  another  clinkety -clinic  of  eager 
hoofs. 

Lastingham  saw  Sir  Richard  standing 
there,  and  drew  rein,  and  the  two  men  eyed 
each  other  in  grim-  silence.  Swayne's  face 
was  hard  and  brutish,  his  glance  intolerably 
insolent.  All  that  was  eager,  clean,  impulsive 
in  the  younger  man  bade  him  give  the  blow 
that  asked  for  seconds  and  the  play  of  swords. 
With  a  restraint  that  surprised  himself, 
Lastingham  remembered  his  errand,  and 
trusted  that  by  and  by  he  would  find 
occasion  to  meet  Sir  Richard  when  he  had 
less  on  his  hands  than  this  ride  with  Madge 
Trevor  and  her  maid. 

It  was  Swayne  who  broke  the  silence. 
"  You're  for  Gretna,  Mr.  Lastingham  ?  "  he 
said. 

"Straight  as  horses  can  take  us,  Sir 
Richard." 

"  Then  so  am  I,"  snapped  the  other,  as  he 
turned  to  go  indoors. 

Where  the  little,  mean  streets  straggled 
out  *  from    Lancaster   to   the  open,  seaward 
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country,  Lastingham  overtook  Miss  Trevor 
"and  her  maid.  The  groom  had  given  the 
reins  of  one  led  horse  into  Nora's  hands,  and 
was  about  to  help  the  mistress  to  the  saddle  ; 
but  Lastingham  would  none  of  it.  From 
this  clay  forward  it  was  his  right  to  lift 
Madge  to  saddle  when  they  took  a  journey. 

"You're  late  on  your  errand,"  he  said, 
pushing  the  groom  aside. 

"  I  only  stayed  to  ask  how  it  went  with 
my  cousin's  wife  at  the  Angel,  sir.  She's 
been  ailing  for  six  weeks,  and  they  say  it's 
like  to  end  in  dropsy." 

"  So  are  you,  lad,  if  you  go  smelling  of 
old  ale  at  this  hour  of  a  summer's  day. 
Help  the  maid  up,  and  be  quick  about  it. 
We've  no  time  to  waste." 

It  was  not  as  Lastingham  had  planned  it, 
this  gallop  for  the  Border.  He  had  thought 
to  find  Madge  and  the  horses  ready  at  the 
tavern  a  league  further  on  the  road,  and  yet 
he  would  not  have  it  otherwise.  The  spirit 
of  stark  enmity  had  looked  from  Swayne's 
eyes  into  his,  and  the  challenge  fired  his 
blood. 

The  three  rode  in  silence,  after  the  groom 
had  been  dismissed,  by  winding  hedgerows 
thick  with  blossom.  The  day  was  at  peace 
with  itself  and  all  things,  and  overhead  the 
larks  were  sending  up  their  ceaseless  song  of 
well-being. 

"  Why  do  we  ride  so  fast,  Jack  ?  "  asked 
Trevor's  daughter,  as  they  drew  rein  for  a 
moment  at  the  top  of  a  long,  twisting  hill. 
"  There's  no  pursuit  can  reach  us  now." 

"  Except  Ricnard  Swayne's ;  and  for  the 
life  of  me,  Madge,  I  could  not  tell  you 
whether  I'm  glad  or  sorry  that  he's  some- 
where close  at  our  heels." 

The  girl's  eyes  filled  with  quick,  passionate 
tears.  "  He  saw  you  ride  past  the  house  ? 
Why,  yes,  he  must  have  done.  And  the 
fault  was  mine,  Jack.  I  was  wayward  and 
absurd,  and  Nora  said  it  was  not  wise  to  go 
back  for  the  blue  cloak." 

All  the  man's  senses  were  quickened  by 
the  zest  and  peril  of  this  scamper  for  his 
heart's  desire.  He  glanced  at  the  cloak 
Nora  was  carrying  on  the  arm  free  of  the 
bridle,  and  remembered  the  wooing  days. 

"  You  wejaf  back  because " 

"  Yes,  Jack,  yes,  because  you  praised  me 
when  I  wore  it.  So  I  needed  to  take  it  to 
my  wedding.  If  all  had  been  different,  there 
would  have  been  bridal  gear  enough,  but, 
as  it  is,  there's  just  the  blue  cloak  for  my 
finery." 

Lastingham,  in  this  devout  lover's  mood 
of  his,  looked  straight  into  the  heart  of  the 


maid  who  was  trusting  all  to  him.  She  had 
an  innocent,  great  longing  for  bridal  wear, 
and  friends  about  her  when  she  was  wedded 
to  her  chosen  man,  and  old  shoes  thrown 
at  them  as  they  left  the  porch  door  of  the 
church.  A  quick  storm  of  pity  came  about 
the  man,  for  his  heart  beat  strong  and 
tender  underneath  the  muddled  past  that 
he  had  left  behind,  for  good  and  all,  in 
Lancaster. 

"  Nora,  keep  the  blue  cloak  safe,"  he 
laughed,  "  however  hard  we  have  to  ride 
between  this  and  Gretna." 

Trot  and  gallop,  they  went  forward,  and 
Lastingham  began  to  wonder  if  Swayne's 
pursuit  could  matter,  after  all.  The  man 
would  get  a  horse  of  Lord  Trevor's  saddled, 
he  knew,  as  fast  as  a  bullied  groom  could 
do  the  service  for  him,  but,  at  the  fastest, 
time  enough  and  to  spare  would  be  lost. 

They  came  to  the  rise  that  gave  them 
their  first  view  of  the*  Bay,  all  a-shimmer 
with  its  rippling  blue  that  laughed  at  the  blue 
sky  above,  as  if  sea  and  sky  were  twin  sisters. 

"  Do  you  see  the  white  house  yonder,  near 
the  Hest  Bank  shore?"  said  Lastingham, 
with  a  quick  glance  at  Madge.  "  Journeys 
begin  there,  little  one — across  the  sands  to 
Kent's  Bank  and  the  North." 

Speed  of  the  gallop,  her  glad  and  utter 
trust  in  this  man  of  her  choosing,  shone  in 
the  girl's  eyes. 

"  And  journeys  end,  Jack  —  why,  at 
Gretna,  so  the  proverb  says." 

When  they  reached  the  house — a  pleasant 
farmstead,  with  its  byre  and  stables  sheltered 
by  tall  firs— they  found  the  Guide  just 
coming  out,  wiping  the  froth  of  a  leisurely 
meal  from  his  hairy  mouth. 

"  Give  you  good  day,  gentles,"  he  said, 
straightening  himself  as  he  saw  the  riders 
at  the  gate. 

"  We  need  you  for  the  crossing,  Carter, 
and  there's  little  time  to  lose." 

"  You  seem  1x3  know  my  name,  sir  ?" 

"Ay,  and  you  should  know  my  father's. 
His  name  was  Lastingham,  and  your  own 
father  guided  him  across  the  sands  to  Gretna 
thirty  years  ago.  I  shouldn't  have  been 
here,  Carter,  if  he  had  not  helped  them  on 
that  happy  journey." 

"  So  you're  Mr.  Lastingham's  son  ?  I'm 
glad  and  proud  to  get  my  horse  saddled  for 
you.  When  I  wTas  a  little  chap,  sitting  at 
father's  knee,  he  used  .to  tell  me  of  that 
riding,  and  how  your  father  came,  big  on 
a  big  horse,  and  the  bonniest  lass  in 
Christendom  beside  him.  There's  none  at 
Kent's  Bank  but  knows  the  tale." 
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"  Then  prosper  it  forward  to  the  next 
generation.  We've  little  time  to  spare,  and 
there's  only  you,s  Carter,  to  guide  us  in 
between  the  quicksands." 

"  It's  lucky  I  had  to  guide  a  gentleman  t 
across  from  Kent's  Bank  betimes,  or  I'd  have  ' 
been   over- Bay   yonder   at    my   own   farm. 
And  then   what   would  you   have   done  ? " 
he  finished,  sure  of  the  need  that  all  men 
had  of  him  across  the^  shifting  quicksands. 

"  I  was  going  to  cross  without  you,  trusting 
to  pick  my  way  by  the  stakes." 

"  Then  it's  lucky  three  times  over,  sir, 
that  I  chanced  to  be  this  side.  The  sands 
have  shifted  since  I  staked  'em  last,  and 
there's  room  and  plenty  for  a  false  step  here 
and  a  false  step  there.  Just  give  me  time 
to  saddle,  and  I'm  with  you.  Lord  o' 
mercy,  I  wouldn't  have  missed  this  for  the 
half  o'  what  I  own  !  " 

Again  Lastingham  yielded  to  the  longing, 
half  confessed,  that  Sir  Richard  might  yet 
find  time  to  overtake  them.  Do  as  he 
would,  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  desire 
to  square  accounts  with  Swayne  before  he 
went  further  on  his  bridal  journey.  The 
Guide  needed  time  to  saddle,  just  as  Swayne 
had  done,  and  this  delay  might  well  bring 
pursuit  upon  them  before  ever  they  set  out 
across  the  sands. 

"You  have  gone  away  from  me,"  said 
Madge,  laying  a  hand  on  his  arm.  "  Jack, 
you  are  far.  and  far  away.  Do  you  regret 
already  ?  " 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Sir  Richard,  child. 
It's  best  to  be  honest  with  each  other  at  the 
start  of  our  life  together." 

"  But  he  is  left  far  behind,  dear,  like  an 
ugly  dream.  And,  Jack,  I'm  so  glad  to  be 
awake.  The  dream  was  terrible— -alwaye  my 
father  bidding  me  remember  our  pride  of 
place  in  Lancaster,  until  he  wearied  heart 
and  mind — and  the  shrinking  whenever  the 
ogre  came " 

He  gripped  her  hands  with  fierce,  instant 
guardianship.  "  That  is  why  I  hope  that 
he'll  overtake  us.  It's  no  private  quarrel 
with  the  man,  though  I  loathe  him  like  the 
plague.     It  is  just "         g 

"  Yes,  Jack  ?  " 

The  man's  reticent,  keen  love  of  her  broke 
its  bounds  once  for  all.  "  Just  because  he 
dared  to  think  that  you'd  stoop  to  such  love 
as  his." 

Her  eyes  grew  full  of  wonder  and  surprise. 
In  his  downright,  eager  honesty  he  had 
touched  some  hidden  depth  in  this  girl  of 
Trevor's,  and,  with  a  full,  sufficing  instinct, 
she  knew  him  for  her  man. 


"Jack,  I  understand.  And  Nora  has 
gone  to  help  with  the  saddling,  and  I'm  glad 
we  are  alone.     You  care." 

"That's  no  news,  child.  It's  been  my 
business  in  life  since  you  went  about  in 
pinafores." 

"  But  you  need  to  meet  him,  to  wipe  out — 
all  my  memories  of  him,  Jack." 

"You  guess  all  my  riddles  for  me 
nowadays,"  he  said,  with  the  old,  careless 
laugh. 

Then  the  Guide  and  Nora  returned, 
breaking  into  this  wonderland  that  had 
forgotten  the  need  to  cross  over-sands  before 
the  good  dreams  conquered  nightmare.  And 
they  got  to  horse,  and  Lastingham  glanced 
back,  hoping  to  the  last  that  pursuit  would 
come. 

He  had  given  up  hope  of  it,  when  a  racket 
of  hoofs  sounded  down  the  shoreward  road, 
and  Swayne  pulled  up  at  the  edge  of  the 
coast,  watching  the  four  riders  go  in  single 
file  across  the  Bay.  He  knew  nothing  of 
the  quicksands,  and  saw  only  that  the  tide 
was  out,  leaving  a  waste  of  sand  and  shingle 
and  narrow,  running  waterways.  By  good 
luck  he  took  the  safe  track  for  a  while,  urging 
his  horse  to  further  and  still  further  effort. 
Then,  within  a  few  yards  of  Lastingham,  he 
felt  his  mount  sink  under  him,  gently  as 
a  child  goes  to  sleep,  and  neither  lash  nor 
spur  availed. 

Swayne  was  always  impatient  of  obstacles. 
He  cursed  the  horse  that  carried  him,  until 
he  glanced  down  and  saw  that  its  fetlocks 
were  hidden  under  sand.  Then  he  cursed 
all  the  Bay  of  Morecambe,  because  it  hindered 
him  from  reaching  Lastingham.  And  still 
his  horse  sank,  and  the  man's  hard-bitten 
courage  would  not  be  dismayed,  though  he 
guessed  now  the  death  that  waited  for  him. 

Lastingham  glanced  round.  All  the 
eagerness  to  kill  Swayne  in  duel  was  gone. 
As  they  said  in  Lancaster,  Jack  was  weak 
and  a  fool  when  friend  or  enemy  went 
needing  him.  For  all  that,  the  struggle 
with  himself  was  bitter,  and  he  had  not 
done  with  it  when  he  heard  Trevor's 
daughter  speaking  to  him,  in  a  still,  small 
voice  that  seemed  far  off  and  shadowy. 

"  We  cannot  leave  him  there,  Jack— dear, 
we  cannot  leave  him  there." 

The  words  reached  his  heart  at  last,  and 
he  called  to  the  Guide  to  get  down  from 
saddle  and  help  him  with  the  rescue. 
Carter,  well  as  he  knew  the  crossing  of  firm 
sand  from  coast  to  coast,  carried  always  a 
coil  of  rope  at  his  saddle,  for  the  Bay  was 
treacherous,  and  his  staked-out  path  of  safety 
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could  be  a  track  of  peril  after  a  few  nights' 
incoming  of  the  tide. 

Between  them  Lastingham  and  the  Guide 
got  the  rope  under  the  belly  of  the  horse 
and  lifted  it  to  firm  ground  ;  and  Swayne, 
slipping  from  saddle,  fumbled  for  his  snuff- 
box. 

"  It's  an  odd  situation,  Mr.  Lastingham," 
he  drawled — "a  devilish  odd  situation. 
You've  saved  my  life,  I  take  it." 

"  No,  Sir  Richard.  Miss  Trevor  saved  it 
for  you,  when  I  longed  to  see  such  louts  as 
you  go  drowning  decently." 

"  That  is  a  challenge  ?  I  thank  you, 
Mr.  Lastingham.  There'll  be  no  seconds  to 
attend  us,  but  we  can  trust  each  other's 
honour  in  the  matter." 

"  In  the  matter  of  a  duel,  Sir  Richard,  I 
can  trust  your  honour.  They  say  you  never 
failed  in  that." 

Swayne  took  the  wiiip-lash,  as  he  did  ail 
affairs  of  life,  with  hardihood  and  thick- 
skinned  indifference.  "The  challenge  is 
yours  ?  "  he  said,  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff. 
44  Then  I  choose  the  weapons.  We  shall 
see  what  your  country  skill  of  fence  can 
do  against  the  Town's  skill.  But  I  warn 
you,  sir,  that  you'd  best  say  good-bye  to 
Miss  Trevor,  if  your  mind  is  set  that  way. 
There'll  be  another  groom  for  her,  and  a 
little  space  of  six-by-two  for  you." 

"Sir  Richard,  you  are  always  just  your- 
self," said  the  other,  with  an  irony  quiet  and 
bitter.  ■- 

He  turned  to  Madge,  who  put  her  hand 
on  his  arm  with  a  sudden  impulse  to  keep 
him  from  the  duel.  Then,  hearing  Swayne's 
gruff  laughter,  all  her  strength  returned  to 
her. 

"  My  dear,"  she  ,  said  sharply,  "  rid 
Lancaster  of  such  intruders,  and  then  come 
back  to  me." 

In  that  moment  they  took  the  long 
journey  together  in  trust  and  great  security. 
Lastingham  knew  the  courage  of  her,  the 
deep  and  steady  caring,  and,  for  her  part, 
she  watched  her  man  go  out  to  battle — 
watched  him  with  pity  and  gladness  and 
great  pride. 

Lastingham,  gay  as  a  man  uplifted  to  the 
sunlight  and  the  upper  spaces  of  the  world, 
bade  the  Guide  lead  Miss  Trevor  and  her 
maid  safe  across  the  sands,  and  then  return 
to  show  him  the  same  good  pathway  when 
his  business  here  was  ended. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  Swayne  felt  a 
little  of  his  hardihood  go  from  him.  Strong 
of  body,  and  with  health  so  vigorous  that  no 
debauches  of  Town  life  seemed  to  undermine 


it,  he  had  never  felt  the  cold  touch  of  fear, 
because  he  had  never  faced  danger  in  the 
open,  knowing  it  for  peril; 

There  Avas  something  in  Lastingham's 
voice,  his  easy  bearing,  that  dwarfed  and 
belittled  this  ruffler  of  the  Court.  It  was  as 
if  he  heard  the  music  of  his  younger  days 
return,  when  stray  songs  of  knighthood 
roamed  through  his  boyish,  eager  heart. 

"  I  am  at  your  service,  Sir  Richard,"  said 
Lastingham,  with  a  grave  bow. 

They  went  to  a  little  glade,  hemmed  round 
with  wind-driven  firs  and  larches,  and  with 
great  punctilio  engaged  each  other.  A  lust 
to  slay  this  man  came  about  Swayne's  heart, 
and  with  the  lust  a  fine  coolness  to  remember 
every  trick  of  fence  learned  long  ago.  He 
tried  each  wile*  and  found  it  countered  easily ; 
and  again  there  came  the  fear  at  his  heart, 
so  that  he  lost  himself  in  rage,  and  made  the 
wild  onslaught  for  which  Lastingham  had 
played.  The  younger  man  parried,  feinted, 
and  Swayne  felt  a  hot  stab  through  his 
sword-arm.  He  stood  for  a  moment  regard- 
ing the  blade  at  his  feet  with  dazed 
astonishment ;  then  his  grim  jaw  grew 
harder. 

"  We  fight  with  pistols  now,"  he  said, 
glancing  toward  the  corner  where  they  had 
picketed  their  horses.  -"Yours  and  mine 
are  in  the  holsters  yonder,  and  I  must  make 
shift  to  fire  with  my  left  hand." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Lastingham.  "  Your 
sleeve  is  soaked  through  and  through 
already.  Get  to  the  farm  yonder,  man, 
before  your  strength  goes,  and  let  the 
goodwife  bind  the  wound." 

Swayne  felt  a  weakness  stealing  about  his 
knees,  but  his  will  was  strong  to  conquer  it. 
"  It's  kind  of  you  to  recommend  a  surgeon," 
he  said,  fumbling  vaguely  for  his  snuff-box, 
"but  it  would  be  kinder  to  tell  me  where 
you  learned  your  swordcraft.  I'm  filled 
with  curiosity,  Mr.  Lastingham." 

"At  Michael  Godfrey's,  near  La  Belle 
Sauvage,  on  Ludgate  Hill." 

"  There's  a  jest  for  you  !  Life  is  all  jest, 
Mr.  Lastingham,  if  a  man  looks  it  in  the 
face.  Old  Michael  Godfrey  taught  me,  too — 
taught  me  all  tricks  of  fence  except  the 
one  that  worsted  me." 

Lastingham  put  out  a  hand  to  steady  him 
toward  the  house,  and  all  Swayne's  brute 
strength  and  hostility  returned. 

"  It's  a  far  cry  to  Gretna,  lad.  I'll  get 
my  wound  bound  up  without  help  from  you, 
and  I'll  spoil  your  bridal  journey  yet." 

Lastingham  bowed  with  great  gravity. 
Loath  as  he  was  to  leave  the   man  here. 
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wounded  and  dizzy  and  alone,  he  felt  that 
no  more  was  asked  of  him.  So  he  unbethered 
his  horse  and  mounted,  and  went  down  to 
the  shore.  Some  vague  thought  of  prudence 
bade  him  tarry  for  the  Guide's  return  ;  but 
Madge  was  waiting  for  him  on  the  further 
side,  and  impatience  took  the  reins. 

He  had  some  knowledge  already  of  the 
crossing,  and  picked  his  way  along  the  staked 
path,  that  was  safe  enough  if  yesterday's  high 
wind  and  tide  had  not  chanced  to  bare  a 
quicksand  in  the  middle  of  it.  With  good 
luck  and  a  heart  lighter  with  every  forward 
step  his  horse  made,  he  got  to  the  further 
shore,  and  found  the  Guide  just  taking  the 
sands  again. 

"  So  you've  crossed  without  my  help,  Mr. 
Lastingham  ?  "  said  Carter.  "  Well,  there's 
luck  goes  with  the  wooing  when  as  bonnie  a 
maid  as  yours  is  calling  you.  Good  luck  to 
the  riding,  sir,  for  it  puts  me  in  mind  o' 
what  my  own  father  told  me  of  your  own 
father's  journey  ;  and  a  great  deal  o'  gladness 
came  of  that,  by  the  looks  of  you.  You'll 
find  them  at  the  tavern,  sir,  a  half-mile  up 
the  road." 

He    found    them     at     the    tavern,    and 


Trevor's  daughter,  who  had  fancied  him 
dead  many  times— as  if  any  man  could  die 
but  once — was  happy,  and  wayward,  and 
distraught.  It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true 
that  he  was  here,  alive  and  buoyant. 

Then  a  great  stillness  came  about  her 
heart.  If  she  had  not  returned  on  impulse 
to  her  father's  house  in  Lancaster,  there 
need  have  been  none '  of  the  duel  and 
the  tired  look  under  all  her  bridegroom's 
gaiety. 

He  answered  the  thought  without 
knowing  it  was  there,  for  he  remembered 
the  duel  with  Swayne,  and  was  content. 

"  Have  you  the  blue  cloak  safe,  Nora  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  It  should  be,  sir,  after  all  this  moil  and 
clatter  round  about  it." 

"  Then  guard  it  as  you  would  Miss 
Trevor's  jewels.  It  has  brought  us  both  a 
fine  sort  of  happiness." 

So'  then  the  tears  came  into  Madge's  eyes. 
He  made  music  from  forgiveness,  this  man 
of  hers. 

"  Jack,"  she  said,  "  my  hands  are  in  yours 
— it  is  just  my  hands  in  yours." 

"  Then  all  goes  well.     What  else  ?  " 


A  further  story  in  this  series  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 


A    WINTER    MORNING. 


THE  snowdrifts  cling  to  yon  hillside, 
And  seem  to  clutch  the  jutting  scaur 
Which  late  the  eagle  only  touched, 
On  rugged  brow  of  Lochnagar. 

Far,  far  across  the  wind-swept  moor, 
Just  there  where  winds  the  lonely  toad, 

A  snow-clad  shieling  sends  its  smoke, 
Sweet  incense  of  the  peaty  sod. 


Hushed  is  the  curlew's  eerie  cry, 
The  moorcock  gleans  the  hazel  braes? 

Near  by,  with  stormy,  fretful  voice, 
The  restless  streamlet  wildly  strays. 

Far  to  the  west  are  dimly  seen 
The  lowering  clouds  around  the  hills; 

The  keen,  sharp,  bracing  atmosphere 
Stirs  every  vein  with  sweet,  wild  thrills. 


A  splashing  wheel  goes  merrily, 
Down  in  the  hollow  of  the  glen, 

Grinding  the  corn— the  old  meal  mill 
Rejoices  in  its  work  for  men. 
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Much  Hadlow 
Red  Cross  Hospital 


"White  Elephant  Sale," 

In  aid  of  the  above,  will  be  held  in  the 
Council  Schools,  Much  Hadlow. 


No  Article  that  may  be  Useful  to 
Somebody  Will  be  Refused. 


Don't  Send  Rubbish  !     Do  Your  Bit ! 
Come  and  Buy  ! 


TFlHE  appeal  was  pinned  to  the  wall  of 
I        Aunt  Jessie's  cheerful  morning-room, 
and    the   answer  lay  in   a    heap  on 
the   floor.      From    old  boots   to  a  copy  of 
"  Waverley,"  from  a  chipped  china  vase  to 
a  frying-pan,  from  a  bonnet  to  a  hunting- 
crop,  all  Aunt  Jessie's  superfluous  goods  were 
ready  to  be  transferred  to  the  Council  Schools. 
"  And  I  really  don't  think,"  she  observed 
anxiously  for  the  twentieth  time,  "  there  is 
anything  else  I  dare  send  !     Do  you  think 
that  frying-pan  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom 
will  annoy  them,  Primula  ?  " 

"Annoy  them?"  cried  Primula,  pretty 
niece  with  new  lilac-sprigged  frock  imported 
from  Kidderminster — both  niece  and  frock — 
for  the  occasion.  "  Certainly  not !  It  could 
easily  be   mended   by  any  tinker  worth   a 

tinker's " 

"  My  darling  !     This  is  a  dreadful  war  !  " 

" — objurgation,   Auntie.     And,   anyway, 

old  iron  is  most  valuable  these  days  to  hurl 

at  the  Hun  !  " 

""Well,  I'll  just  have  a  final  look  round. 


Will  you  be  able  to  amuse  yourself,  in  the 
meantime  ? " 

"  Quite  easily,  Auntie,  thanks.  Don't  yo1* 
worry  about  me." 

So  Aunt  Jessie  trotted  out  of  the  morning- 
room,  and  Primula  went  across  to  the 
window,  which  commanded  an  excellent 
view  of  the  quaint  old  village  street.  At 
first  she  took  cover  behind  the  gently- 
swaying  white  curtain  ;  then,  noting  that  the 
street  was  empty,  she  made  bold  to  stand 
full  in  the  window  and  drink  in  the  view. 

Aunt  Jessie's  house,  of  course,  was  the 
prettiest,  with  its  real  oak  beams,  and  real 
old  tiles,  and  clematis,  and  roses,  and 
Yirginia  creeper.  Next  to  that,  however, 
she  admired  The  Little  Manor,  which 
rested  almost  opposite. 

Primula  lingered  there  and  absorbed  the 
beauty  and  peace  of  it  all.    Her  eyes  softened 
as  she  gazed,  and  her  lips  parted.     She  had. 
never   looked    quite   so   lovely   as    at    that 
moment. 

Suddenly,  however,  with  a  little  cry  and  a 
quick  burning  flush,  she  darted  back  into 
the  dark  depths  of  the  cool  room.  She  was 
being  observed  from  a  window  of  The 
Little  Manor  !  She  was  being  observed  by 
a  man — a  man  in  dark  blue,  with  clean- 
shaved  face,  and  three  gold  rings  round  his 
sleeves  !  What  impertinence  !  He  would 
imagine,  of  course,  that  she  had  been  gazing 
at  him  instead  of  at  the  architectural  beauty 
of  the  house  !  Monstrous  !  How  like  a 
sailor  ! 

She  could  still  see  him,  although  he  could 
not,  thank  goodness,  see  her.  He  was 
calmly  smoking  a  pipe,  and  watching  the 
window  of  Aunt  Jessie's  morning-room. 
He  was  extremely  good-looking,  but  that 
was  nothing.  Nearly  all  sailors  were.  It 
was  only  the  uniform. 
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"The  very  tiling!"  cried  Aunt  Jessie 
from  the  hall.  "  The  very  thing,  my  dear  ! 
IVe  been  wanting  to  get  rid  of  it  for  years, 
and  here's  my  chance  !  " 

She  entered  the  room,  triumphantly  dis- 
playing a  small  white  elephant  carved  out  of 
ivory. 

"  But  how  pretty  !  "  cried  Primula. 
"  Surely  you  won't  let  them  have  that, 
Auntie?" 

"  I  certainly  shall,  my  dear.  I'm  sure 
your  poor  uncle  wouldn't  have  minded.  He 
bought  it  for  me  at  Colombo,  and  I've  kept 
it  all  these  years  for  that  reason,  but  I'm 
frightened  of  it !  It  shall  be  sacrificed  in 
the  sacred  cause  of  charity." 

"Frightened  of  it,  Auntie  ?  Why  ?  I 
think  it's  sweet." 

"  Don't  touch  it,  my  dear !  There's  a 
curse  or  something  belonging  to  it !  We 
used  to  have  it  on  the  mantelpiece  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  the  maids  broke 
everything  within  miles.  So  I  put  it  away 
in  the  attic,  and  the  breakages  suddenly 
ceased.  Now  the  White  Elephant  Sale 
can  have  it,  and  most  appropriate,  too  !  " 

She  dumped  it  down  amidst  the  boots 
and  the  books  and  the  bonnets,  did  up 
the  bundle,  and  dispatched  the  whole  by  the 
gardener  to  the  Council  Schools. 

II. 

All  Much  Hadlow  was  there — the  local 
grand  personage,  the  vicar,  the  vicar's 
wife,  the  doctor,  the  doctor's  wife,  the 
butcher's  wife,  the  wheelwright's  wife,  the 
baker's  wife,  the  grocer's  wife,  the  black- 
smith's wife,  the  station-master's  wife,  and 
the  sexton's  wife. 

There  were  wounded  soldiers  in  blue,  and 
little  girls  in  white,  and  Red  Cross  nurses 
in  uniform;'  and  the  auctioneer  with  his 
hammer  in  his  pocket,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
hook-nosed  strangers  who  had  been  blown 
into  Much  Hadlow  by  bombs  from  German 
aeroplanes. 

There  was  a  fruit  stall,  and  a  flower  stall, 
and  a  vegetable  stall,  and  a  book  stall,  and 
a  boot  stall,  and  a  clothing  stall,  and  an 
oddments  stall.  There  was  tea  (without 
sugar)  for  the  thirsty,  and  cake  (also  with- 
out sugar)  for  the  hungry.  There  was  much 
talk,  and  much  laughter,  and  many  smiling 
faces.  And  behind  eaoh  stall  there  were 
girls— tall  girls  and  short  girls,  and  plump 
girls  and  thin  girls,  and  pretty  girls  and 
one  or  two  rather  plain  girls,  who  were  all 
the  more  animated  for  that,  and  so  made 
you  think  them  as  pretty  as  the  rest. 


Primula  was  there,  of  course,  in  the  lilac- 
sprigged  dress,  and  she  was  in  charge  of  the 
oddments  stall.  All  the  girls  criticised  her, 
and  the  men  bought  from  her — as  slowly  as 
possible — and  the  vicar's  wife  was  nice  to 
her,  and  the  local  grand  personage  patronised 
her.  And  Primula  was  so  busy  taking 
money  and  giving  change,  and  surreptitiously 
powdering  her  little  nose — because  the  room 
got  very  hot—that  she  never  noticed  the 
arrival  of  the  impertinent  Sailor.  Indeed, 
she  only  became  aware  of  his  presence  when 
the  doctor's  wife  brought  him  to  her  stall 
and  introduced  him  as  Commander  Some- 
thing, and  then  hurried  off  with  a  rather 
mischievously  pleased  look  on  her  round, 
good-natured  face. 

"  I'm  afraid  I'm  rather  late,"  said  the 
Sailor. 

"  Are  you  ?  "  retorted  Primula  acidly. 

"  I  mean  that  you  appear  to  have  sold 
nearly  all  your  stock." 

"  Yes,  nearly  all,"  snapped  Primula, 
gazing  carelessly  into  a  distant  part  of  the 
room. 

"Still,  I  must  buy  something,"  he 
continued. 

"  There  are  plenty  of  books  and  vege- 
tables," said  Primula. 

"  So  I  see.  I'll  do  my  duty  there  later. 
Won't  you  sell  me  an  oddment  ? " 

"  They're  all  for  sale  ;  that's  why  they're 
here." 

"  Quite  so.     How  much  is  the  sampler  ?  " 

"  Fifteen  shillings,"  said  Primula,  blandly 
ignoring  the  ticket,  which  said  five  in  a 
plain  figure. 

"Thank  you.  I'll  take  it.  And  the 
tobacco-jar  ?  " 

"  Seven-and-six."  (The  doctor  had  dis- 
carded it  years  ago,  and  the  vicar's  wife  had 
herself  marked  it  a  shilling.) 

"  I'll  take  that  as  well.  Most  useful 
things  !  " 

No  reply. 

"Ah,  that  little  white  elephant!  JIow 
much  is  that  ?     I  should  like  that." 

Then  an  evil  spirit  entered  into  Primula. 
She  would  show  him  whether  he  could  buy 
just  what  he  chose  ! 

"  That's  not  for  sale,"  she  informed  him 
coldly. 

"  Not  for  sale  ?     But  it's  on  the  stall !  " 

"  All  the  same,  it  isn't  for  sale." 

"  Has  somebody  bought  it  ?  " 

"  No.     It  isn't  for  sale." 

"  Excuse  me,  but  I  don't  understand.  If 
it's  on  the  stall,  and  nobody  else  has  bought 
it,  surely ■" 
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The  vicar,  ringing  a  dinner-bell  and 
shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  cut  them 
short. 

"  Now  for  the  auction  ! "  he  thundered. 
"All  goods  unsold  to  be  brought  to  the 
top  of  the  room !  Gather  round  for  the 
auction  !     Stall-holders,  stand  back  !  " 

Before  she  knew  what  was  happening, 
Primula  saw  the  remains  of  her  oddments 
swept  into  a  huge  basket  and  carried  away 
to  the  auctioneer's  table. 

The  Sailor  laughed. 

Primula  set  her  teeth. 


a  start  for  the  ivory  white  elephant,  warranted 
sound  in  wind  and  limb  ?  " 

"  Shilling,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  And  a  tanner,"  said  a  wounded  soldier. 

"  Two  shillings,"  giggled  the  blacksmith's 
wife. 

"  Half-a-crown,"  conceded  the  station- 
master's  wife,  setting  her  lips. 

There  was  a  pause.  Primula's  heart  was 
beating  furiously.  If  the  Sailor  bid,  she 
was  determined  to  bid  against  him,  though 
she  had  never  dared  to  do  such  a  thing  in 
her  life. 


{  One  moment,  please,*  she  observed  to  the  auctioneer. 


III. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  auctioneer,  "  "we  come 
to  the  most  important  Jot  of  the  afternoon — 
the  mascot  of  the  sale  I  "  He  displayed  the 
little  white  elephant,  and  won  his  easy  laugh. 
"  What  shall  I  say  for  the  white  elephant  ? 
You'll  never  have  any  bad  luck  as  long  as 
you  keep  this  in  the  house.     Who'll  give  me 


"  Half-a-crown  !  "  cried  the  auctioneer 
contemptuously.  "  Half-a-dollar  is  all  I'm 
bid  for  the  mascot  of  the  sale  !  Come, 
ladies,  where's  your  pluck  ?  Look  lovely  on 
the  parlour  mantelpiece  !  Half-a-crown 
only  bid  ! " 

"  Three  shillings,"  giggled  the  blacksmith's 
wife. 

"  Ten  shillings,"  said  the  Sailor  quietly. 
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There  was  a  hush  of  awe.  Everybody 
turned  to  look  at  this  millionaire.  The 
auctioneer  alone  remained  unperturbed. 

"  That's  better,"  he  commented  cheerfully. 
"  Now  we've  begun  !  Now  we've  found  a 
gentleman  who  knows  the  value  of  these 
things  !  Ten  shillings  I'm  bid  for 
the  real  ivory   white  elephant,  exquisitely 


hesitation .  The  auctioneer  looked  at  Primula 
as  though  he  took  it  for  granted  she 
would  go  on.  He  had  a  practised  eye  for 
a  tussle. 

"  Fifteen-and-six,"  said  Primula. 

"  One  sovereign,"  ^aid  the  Sailor  quietly. 

This  was  her  limit.  This  was  the  extent 
of  her  available  pocket-money.      Still,  the 


Then,  to  the  astonishment  of  everybody,  she  went  up  to  the  Sailor.' 


carved  by  hand.  Any  advance  on  ten 
shillings  ?  " 

"  Ten-and-six,"  said  Primula,  flushing 
painfully  at  the  sound  of  her  own  voice. 
If  he  went  above  a  sovereign,  she  would  have 
to  borrow  the  money  from  Aunt  Jessie. 

"  Fifteen  shillings,"  said  the  Sailor  quietly. 

An  "  Oo  !  "  ran  through  the  crowd.  The 
other  bidders  dropped  out  without  the  least 


auctioneer  was  looking  at  her. 


There  was 
nothing  else  for  it. 

"  A  guinea,"  she  said  bravely. 

"  One  guinea  bid,"  observed  the  auctioneer, 
as  calmly  as  though  he  expected  at  least  a 
hundred  pounds  for  the  thing.  "  One  guinea 
bid.  One  guinea  for  this  delightful  little 
mascot.  You,  sir  ? "  He  looked  at  the 
Sailor. 
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"  Twenty-five  shillings,"  said  the  Sailor 
quietly. 

"  Thirty  shillings,"  said  Primula. 

"  Thirty-five  ?  "  asked  the  auctioneer,  with 
a  casual  glance  at  the  Sailor. 

The  Sailor  looked  at  Primula.  Her  lips 
were  set  and  her  eyes  very  bright.  Had  he 
only  known  it,  the  tears  were  not  far  away. 
But  he  merely  sawT  a  verj  pretty  and  a  very 
obstinate  little  girl,  who  had  refused,  for 
some  reason  known  only  to  herself,  to  let 
him  purchase  an  article  exposed  for  sale  at 
her  stall. 

He  nodded. 

"  Thirty-five  shillings,"  recorded  the 
auctioneer.  "  Thirty-five  shillings  bid.  May 
I  make  it  two  pounds,  miss  ?  " 

"  Thirty-six  shillings,"  said  Primula. 

"  Two  pounds,"  said  the  Sailor  promptly. 
'    "  Guineas  ?  "  suggested  the  auctioneer  to 
Primula. 

She  nodded,  despair  at  her  heart. 

"  Three  pounds,"  said  the  Sailor. 

The  audience  was  completely  staggered. 
If  the  elephant  was  worth  three  pounds, 
how  did  it  come  to  be  in  the  sale  ?  If  it 
was  not  worth  anything  like  that  amount, 
what  were  these  foolish  young  people 
thinking  of  ? 

As  for  Primula,  she  knew  now  that  he 
would  go  on  and  on  until  he  secured  the 
mascot.  He  was  punishing  her  for  her 
churlishness,  and  he  could  obviously  afford 
it.  Driven  into  a  corner,  she  decided  on  a 
very  bold  move  indeed. 

"  One  moment,  please,"  she  observed  to 
the  auctioneer.  Then,  to  the  astonishment 
of  everybody,  she  went  up  to  the  Sailor. 
The  people  round  him  fell  back. 

"  I  can't  afford  any  more,"  she  confessed 
in  a  low  tone.  "Won't  you  let  me  have 
it?" 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  but  I  must  have  it." 

"  Why  ?  What  is  it  to  you  ?  You  don't 
really  want  it." 

"  I  don't  want  it  for  itself,  but  for  the 
power  it  holds." 

"  Power  ?     What  power  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  I  once  saw  one  like 
it  in  the  East.  I  was  told  that  the  possessor 
would  be  granted  the  dearest  wish  of  his 
or  her  heart." 

"  Only  one  wish  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Ai ter  one  wish,  the  virtue  goes 
out  of  it." 

"  Well,  this  one  has  probably  been  used 
in  that  way,  so  the  virtue  will  have  gone 
out  of  it." 

"I'm  risking  that." 


"  You  mean  to  go  on  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  so." 

"  I  shall  never  forgive  you." 

"  I'm  very  sorry." 

White  with  anger,  she  turned  abruptly 
and  left  the  room. 

The  auctioneer  made  haste  to  clinch  his 
bargain.  "  Three  pounds  bid  !  "  he  cried. 
"  Any  advance  on  three  pounds  ?  Going  for 
three  pounds  !  Going  !  Going  !  Gone  ! 
The  gentleman  in  the  naval  uniform  !  " 

IV. 

The  worst  of  indulging  in  a  thoroughly 
good  hate  in  a  small  country  place  is  that 
you  are  bound  to  meet  the  hated  one  from 
six  to  twelve  times  a  day.  Primula  could  no 
more  avoid  the  Sailor  than  she  could  avoid 
the  church  clock.  If  she  went  down  the 
street,  he  would  be  coming  up  it.  Salute. 
If  she  went  to  church,  they  met  just  outside 
the  porch.  Salute.  If  she  had  business 
at  the  post  office,  he  would  be  sending  a 
telegram.     Salute. 

And  then  well-meaning  but  awfully 
dense  people,  who  wanted  to  "  make  her 
visit  nice  for  her,"  Would  keep  asking  them 
to  the  same  parties.  She  went  to  a  croquet- 
party  and  had  to  play  croquet  with  him. 
Small  talk.  She  went  to  a  tennis-party  and 
had  to  play  tennis  with  him.  More  small 
talk.  She  went  to  a  dinner-party  and  had 
to  go  in  with  him.  Rather  a  lot  of  talk, 
and  not  always  so  small  as  all  that. 

Aunt  Jessie,  of  all  people  in  the  world, 
began  to  look  coy.  She  would  purse  up  her 
lips,  and  smile  in  a  secretive  way,  and  hum  a 
little  tune  for  no  reason  in  particular.  Aunt 
Jessie,  at  this  period,  grew  noticeably  younger. 
Taking  base  advantage  of  the  prolonged 
official  twilight,  she  would  ask  Primula  to 
sing  old-fashioned  songs  dealing  with 
gardens,  and  sundials,  and  rosemary,  and 
locks  of  hair,  and  all  that  sort  of  Victorian 
rubbish.  Primula,  who  had  a  very  charming 
little  voice,  would  sing  them,  as  in  duty 
bound,  and  Aunt  Jessie  would  quietly  see  to 
it  that  all  the  windows  giving  on  to  the 
village  street  were  wide  open. 

Under  these  insidious  conditions  Primula 
fought  very  hard.  She  had  come  for  a 
fortnight,  and  a  fortnight  she  must  stay. 
Aunt  Jessie  would  never  forgive  her  if  she 
cut  short  her  visit,  nor  would  she  be 
particularly  welcome  in  the  crowded  home 
at  Kidderminster  if  she  returned  before  the 
scheduled  day.  Still,  it  was  very  hard  for 
one  small  girl  to  hold  out  against  a  glorious 
St.  Martin's  summer,  a  village  teeming  with 
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romantic  matrons,  and  a  tall  man  in  Navy 
blue  with  three  gold  bands  round  his  arm. 

Primula,  for  all  that,  held  on.  One  more 
day,  and  the  annoying  struggle  would  be 
over. 

She  rose  in  the  morning,  bursting  with 
hate,  and  put  on  the  lilac-sprigged  frock. 
She  had  not  worn  it  since  the  day  of  the 
White  Elephant  Sale,  and  she  only  selected 
it  now  because  there  was  a  river  picnic  in  the 
afternoon,  and  she  might  as  well  finish 
the  thing  off  in  a  typical  Much  Hadlow  boat 
as  any  other  way. 

All  went  splendidly  until  after  tea.  The 
Sailor  had  to  be  extremely  busy  with  oars 
and  boat-hooks  and  stout  ladies  and  kettles. 
Primula  had  never  avoided  him  so  easily. 
Elated  with  her  success,  in  fact,  she  grew 
careless,  and  wandered  off  by  herself  to  a 
small  stone  bridge  that  spanned  a  deep- 
flowing  little  tributary  to  the  main  river. 

Seating  herself  on  the  bridge,  she  was 
plunged  in  a  sweet  melancholy  that  embraced 
everything  from  the  sunset  of  life  to 
eternal  "  shepherd's  pie  "  at  Kidderminster, 
when  that  wretched,  inevitable  Sailor  came 
crackling  through  the  thick  wood  that 
fringed  the  stream. 

"Can  you  spare  me  a  moment?"  he  asked. 

"They're  rather  precious,"  returned 
Primula. 

"  I  know.  You're  going  home  to-morrow, 
aren't  you  ?  "  > 

"Yes." 

"  And  I'm  returning  to  my  ship.  I  don't 
suppose  we  shall  ever  meet  again,  and  so 
I  want  to  put  it  right  about  that  little 
elephant." 

"I'd  forgotten  all  about  it." 

"  I've  no  doubt  you  had.  But  I  hadn't. 
I  ought  not  to  have  bought  it  over  your 
head.     I've  been  well  punished  for  doing  so." 

"  Have  you  ?     Who's  punished  you  ?  " 

"Fate — the  gods — what  you  will.  You 
remember,  perhaps,  my  telling  you  it  held  a 
secret  power  ?" 

"  I  believe  you  did  talk  some  nonsense  of 
the  kind." 

"Anyway,  the  charm  won't  work.  I've 
tried  it  every  day  since,  but  it  won't  work. 
May  I  tell  you  my  wish  ?  " 

"If  you  like." 

"  I'm  very  much  in  love  with  a  certain 


girl.  It  was  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart, 
that  she  would  return  my  love.  That  was 
why  I  had  to  have,  as  I  thought,  the  little 
elephant.  But  the  mascot  won't  work  for 
me,  and  so  I  would  like  to  give  it  to  you. 
Will  you  accept  it  ?  " 

He  held  it  out.  Primula,  without  meaning 
to  do  so  in  the  least,  took  the  thing.  Was 
it  really  true  that  you  could  have  one  wish  ? 
She  might  as  well  try.  There  would  be  no 
harm  in  trying.     But  what  should  she  wish  ? 

She  became  very  pensive,  holding  the  white 
elephant  in  her  hand  and  gazing  down  at  it. 
As  for  the  Sailor,  he  drew  off  a  little  and 
then  stood  watching  her. 

She  made  a  charming  "picture  on  the  old 
stone  bridge.  He  was  standing  behind  her, 
and  noted  the  delicious  curve  of  her  neck  as 
she  bent,  in  idle  thought,  over  the  mascot. 

Sailors,  so  wary  and  steady  at  sea,  are 
often  impulsive  ashore.  This  reaction  is 
only  natural,  and  British  sailors,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  are  very  natural  fellows.  Our 
Sailor  was  a  real  sailor.  That  was  why  he 
suddenly  took  a  pace  forward,  stooped  down, 
and  imprinted  a  delicate  kiss  on  the  back  of 
Primula's  neck. 

Plomp !  The  little  white  elephant,  jerked 
from  her  hand  by  the  violent  start  she  gave, 
had  fallen  into  the  deep-flowing  stream. 

Primula  neither  moved  nor  turned.  The 
Sailor,  instantly  filled  with  contrition,  poured 
out  his  pleas  for  forgiveness. 

'  Still  Primula  neither  moved  nor  turned. 
It'  was  only  when  she  knew  that  he  was 
about  to  plunge  into  the  stream  to  recover 
the  mascot  that  she  spoke. 

"  Don't  do  that,"  she  said. 

"  Please  let  me  !  It  was  my  fault.  I 
don't  in  the  least  mind  getting  wet." 

"  I  don't  want  it,  thank  you." 

"  But  we  can't  let  it  lie  there.  Look  ! 
I  can  see  it  quite  plainly." 

"  Let  it  stay  there." 

"  For  ever  and  ever  ?  " 

"  For  ever  and  ever."  She  glanced  up  at 
last,  and  their  eyes  met.  "Don't  you 
understand  ?  "  said  Primula.  "  It's  of  no 
use  to  anybody  now." 

"  You  mean  ?  " 

"  You  know  what  I  mean." 

"  But  I  want  to  hear  you  say  it.'' 

"  It's — done  its  job,"  whispered  Primula. 
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I.  Indirect  Fire. 

FROM  the  time  when  cannon  were  first 
employed  in  war  until  the  end  of  the 
last  century  the  fundamental  idea  of 
the  employment  of  artillery  lay  in  the  duel 
between  the  guns  on  either  side.  The  com- 
batants ranged  their  guns  in  positions  from 
which  they  could  see  one  another,  and 
bowled  round  shot  or,  later,  the  more 
elongated  shell,  across  the  intervening  space, 
until  the  artillery  of  one  side  or  the  other 
was  knocked  out  or  driven  away,  or  until 
the  supply  of  ammunition  failed.  After  this 
preliminary  engagement  the  opposing  in- 
fantries joined  battle,  the  side  that  had  the 
greatest  number  of  guns  left  in  action  having 
a  distinct  advantage. 

This  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  exact 
definition  of  early  artillery  tactics,  but  it 
expresses  broadly  the  principles  upon  which 
guns  were  employed.  It  was  not  until  the 
introduction  of  smokeless  powder,  which 
followed  upon  the  increase  of  range  obtained 
by  the  employment  of  rifled  guns  and 
elongated  projectiles,  that  effective  con- 
cealment became  possible.  The  guns  them- 
selves- could  now  be  brought  into  action 
in  positions  from  which  they  were  not 
themselves  visible,  but  the  essential  con- 
dition that  the  layer  must  be  able  to 
see  his  target  still  remained.  Until  some 
means  could  be  devised  by  which  the  layer 
could  direct  his  gun  upon  an  object  that 
was  invisible  to  him,  the  problem  of  true 
concealment  must  remain  unsolved.  That 
solution  was  found  in  the  modern  system 
which  is  known  as  "  indirect  fire." 

Indirect  fire,  by  abolishing  the  necessity 
for  the  layer  being  able  to  see  his  target^ 
utterly  changed  the  nature  of  the  concealed 
position.  Guns  could  be  brought  into  action 
at  the  bottom  of  a  valley  invisible  from  any 
point  in  the  hostile  lines,  the  only  condition 
being  that  their  shell  should  clear  the  crest 
in  front  of  them,  usually  an  easy  matter  to 
arrange.  Or,  if  the  .country  were  so  flat  that 
such  depressions  did  not  exist,  they  could 
be  sited  behind  woods  or  houses,  or  even  in 


the  houses  themselves.  Such  positions  were 
safe  from  detection  until  the  development 
of  aircraft  enabled  an  enemy  ^  to  secure 
observation  on  guns  from  above.  This 
power  of  observation  made  it  essential  to 
conceal  guns  from  overhead  as  well  as  from 
the  front.  The  science  of  concealment  has 
kept  pace  with  the  development  of  facilities 
for  observation,  until  a  modern  covered 
position  has  become  so  perfect  a  hiding-place 
for  a  gun  that  it  is  usually  possible  to  walk 
close  past  it  without  detecting  it,  and  even 
the  most  perfect  aeroplane  photograph  will 
reveal  no  trace  of  the  hidden  battery. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that,  in  selecting  a  site  for 
a  battery,  concealment  is  the  first  considera- 
tion ;  provided,  of  course,  that  the  battery 
can  cover  the  required  field  of  fire.  This 
field  of  fire  is  indicated  to  the  battery 
commander,  and  he  must  choose  his  position 
to  suit  himself.  For  example,  a  reconnais- 
sance of  the  neighbourhood  results  in  his 
discovery  of  a  depression  in  the  ground,  in 
which  is  a  small  coppice.  From  the  road 
to  the  coppice  the  ground  is  hard  enough  to 
allow  of  the  passage  of  his  guns.  He  explores 
the  coppice,  and  decides  that  a  very  good 
battery  positron  can  be  made  out  of  it. 

Now,  the  conditions  are  as  follows.  He 
has  very  possibly  never  even  seen  that 
portion  of  the  enemy's  lines  into  which  he 
is  about  to  fire.  It  has  merely  been 
indicated  to  him  by  means  of  a  description 
and  a  map.  The  battery  commander's  in- 
structions may  thus  be  to  cover  a  field  of 
fire  described  as  from  Sheet  87,  L  26  b  8.7 
to  Sheet  87,  R 10  e  2 . 1.  Having  discovered 
his  coppice,  he  finds  it  on  his  map,  and  reads 
its  position  asK35  d5.4.  This  is  all  the 
information  available,  but  with  it  alone  he 
can  place  his  guns  into  position  and  lay  them 
with  considerable  accuracy  upon  any  target 
in  his  field  of  fire. 

To  do  this,  he  must  first  of  all  point  his 
guns  in  the  required  direction,  and,  secondly, 
he  must  elevate  them  to  the  exact  amount 
required  by  the  distance  of  the  guns  from 
the  target.  The  gun-layers,  hidden  in  the 
heart  of  the  coppice,  can  see  nothing  but 
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the  ruins  of  a  farmhouse  standing  on 
high  ground  a  few  hundred  yards  away 
on  the  flank.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
direct  vision  ;  the  whole  process  must  be  a 
matter  of  calculation.  Somewhere  in  front 
of  the  position,  a  mile  or  two  away,  perhaps, 
is  an  observation  post  from  which  the  target 
can  be  seen  ;  but  the  battery  is  invisible 
from  here,  and  the  observation  post  is 
consequently  of  no  assistance  in  pointing 
the  guns  in  the  right  direction.  The  first 
round  must  be  fired  from  the  result  of  the 


miles  back  under  cover  for  a  while ;  it  is 
no  use  bringing  them  up  and  risking  their 
'  discovery  before  the  emplacements  are  ready 
for  them.  The  battery  commander  finds 
the  least  dilapidated  room  he  can  in  the 
ruined  cottages  that  line  the  road  near  the 
coppice,  and  there  unpacks  his  maps  and 
instruments. 

He  has  already  marked  on  his  map  the 
position  of  the  coppice  and  the  field  of  fire 
that  he  is  to  cover.  He  now  selects  a  point 
in  the  centre  of  this  field  of  fire,  and  draws 
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battery  commander's  calculations — there  is 
no  other  guide  available.  He  may  observe 
its  fall  from  the  observation  post,  which  is 
connected  by  telephone  to  the  battery,  and 
from  this  observation  he  may  correct  the 
laying  of  his  guns,  but  in  all  methods  of 
indirect  fire,  the  first  round  must  be  fired  as 
a  result  of  calculation  and  not  of  observation. 
We  can  imagine  the  arrival  of  a  battery 
of  heavy  howitzers  at  its  new  position  in 
the  coppice.  A  column  of  lorries  appears  one 
evening  after  dark,  preceded  by  the  battery 
commander,  bringing  his  apparatus  with  him 
in  his  car.     The  guns  have  been  left  some 


a  line  from  it  to  his  position.  That  line  is 
the  general  direction  in  which  his  emplace- 
ments must  face,  and  the  guns  must  be 
capable  of  being  traversed  through  a  certain 
arc  on  either  side  of  this  centre  line  in  order 
to  cover  the  whole  field  of  fire.  The  battery 
commander  measures  the  compass  bearing 
of  the  centre  line  and  the  amount  of 
traverse  necessary.  Then  he  goes  off  into 
the  little  wood,  where  the  detachments  are 
waiting  for  him. 

He  chooses  a  number  of  points  in  the 
wood  according  to  the  number  of  his  guns, 
and  with  the  help  of  his  instruments  lays 
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out  a  line  of  pegs,  corresponding  to  the 
centre  line  of  his  map,  in  each.  Then  he 
measures  the  amount  of  traverse  necessary, 
and  marks  it  out  with  a  couple  more  pegs. 
The  detachments  then  set  to  work  to  clear 
the  ground  and  to  lay  the  gun  platform 
in  the  direction  of  the  centre  line.  A  certain 
amount  of  levelling  is  probably  necessary, 
and  the  wood  becomes  a  hive  of  the  liveliest 
activity,  seen  by  the  light  of  a  few  hurricane 
lamps  and  the  momentary  gleams  of  electric 
torches.     Other  guns  may  be  in  action  in 


can  readily  be  identified.  He  then  selects 
a  point  within  the  British  lines  from  which 
this  conspicuous  point  can  be  seen,  and 
decides  upon  this  as  his  observation  post. 
He  instructs  his  signalling  officer,  who  is  one 
of  the  battery  subalterns,  to  run  a  telephone 
wire  between  the  battery  and  the  observation 
post,  so  that,  as  soon  as  the  conspicuous 
point  is  visible  from  the  observation  post, 
he  can  observe  his  fire  upon  it  from  the 
latter. 

He  has  now  to   point  the  guns  in  the 
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the  neighbourhood,  and  their  flashes  help  to 
illuminate  the  wood  as  by  summer  lightning. 
Meanwhile  the  battery  commander, 
established  in  his  temporary  fighting-post,  is 
busy  with  his  maps  and  instruments.  He 
realises  that  he  must  lay  his  guns  by  his 
calculations,  but  that,  unless  conditions  of 
visibility  are  very  unfavourable,  he  will  have 
a  chance  of  correcting  his  calculations  by 
observation  before  he  is  called  upon  to 
engage  an  actual  target.  He  therefore 
selects  from  the  map  some  conspicuous  point 
in  the  field  of  fire,  such  as  an  isolated  house 
or  a  railway  bridge,  or,  indeed,  anything  that 


direction  of  the  conspicuous  point.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  this  point  is  four  or 
five  miles  away  from  the  battery,  across  an 
intervening  stretch  of  undulating  country, 
and  that  the  nearest  point  from  which  it 
can  be  seen  is  the  observation  post,  perhaps 
two  miles  away.  Further,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  guns  are  hidden  in  the  trees  and 
undergrowth  of  the  coppice,  very  little  can 
be  seen  from  them.  However,  the  ruins 
of  a  farmhouse  stand  on  the  rising  ground 
to  one  flank  of  the  battery,  and  by  a  little 
skilful  lopping  of  branches  this  can  be  seen 
from  the  guns.  > 
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The  battery  commander  has  already 
pinned  his  map  flat  upon  a  board  which 
the  battery  wheeler  has  made  long  ago,  and 
which  has  now  become  one  of  the  battery's 
most  treasured  possessions.  On  this  map  he 
marks  most  carefully  the  conspicuous  point, 
the  ruined  farmhouse,  and  the  position  of 
his  guns.  He  then  draws  a  pencil  line  from 
the  gun  position  to  the  conspicuous  point, 
and  from  the  gun  position  to  the  ruined 
farmhouse.  Finally  he  measures  the.  angle 
between  these  two  lines,  and  finds  it  to  be 
seventy-three  degrees.  If,  then,  the  gun- 
layer  were  to  aim  his  gun  at  the  farmhouse, 
which  he  can  see,  and  then  swing  it  round 


provided  with  sights  that  can  be  turned  in 
any  direction,  so  that  they  can  be  made  to 
point  at  any  angle  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  guns  are  pointing.  A  scale  on  the  sights 
allows  this  angle  to  be  exactly  measured. 
The  layers  set  their  sights  to  seventy-three 
degrees,  which  means  that  if  they  see  any 
object  through  them,  the  guns  will  be 
pointing  seventy-three  degrees  away  from 
that  object.  They  then  traverse  their  guns 
until  they  see  the  farmhouse  through  their 
sights.  By  this  process  the  guns  are  laid  on 
the  conspicuous  point.  Now,  it  does  not 
always  follow  that  the  farmhouse  will  be 
visible  when  the  battery  has  to  fire.     It  may 
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through  seventy-three  degrees,  it  would  point 
towards  the  conspicuous  point.  The  battery 
commander  then  works  out  the  elevation 
that  must  be  put  on  the  gun  so  that 
the  shell  will  strike  the  conspicuous  point. 
He  measures  the  distance  on  the  map 
between  the  guns  and  the  point,  and  finds 
ifc  to  be  8325  yards.  He  turns  up 
the  elevation  corresponding  to  this  range 
in  a  table  known  as  a  range-table,  corrects 
it  for  a  number  of  variables,  and  notes 
the  final  result.  His  calculations  are  now 
complete. 

As  soon  as  the  guns  are  in  position,  and 
there  is  sufficient  light  for  the  layers  to  see 
the  farmhouse,  the  guns  are  laid.     They  are 


be  night,  or  the  weather  may  be  misty. 
Each  layer,  therefore,  fixes  a  board  with  a 
vertical  line  drawn  on  it  to  a  tree  in  the  rear 
of  his  gun,  and,  by  swinging  his  sight  round 
without  moving  his  gun,  measures  the  angle 
to  the  line  on  the  board.  If,  for  instance, 
this  is  found  to  be  a  hundred  and  fifty-two 
degrees,  he  can  direct  his  gun  on  the  con- 
spicuous point  at  any  future  time  by  putting 
this  reading  on  his  sight  and  traversing  the 
gun  until  the  sight  points  to  the  line  on 
the  board.  This  done,  he  puts  the  elevation 
ordered  on  his  gun,  and  is  ready  to  open 
fire.  It  must  be  realised  that  only  a  very 
simple  case  of  indirect  laying  has  been 
considered,  and  that  conditions  very  rarely 
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admit  of  such  a  straightforward  method  of 
laying  the  guns  on  the  target. 

Everything  possible  having  now  been  done 
in  the  battery  position,  the  accuracy  of  the 
calculations  can  be  tested  in  the  observation 
post.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  may 
suppose  that  the  guns,  the  observation  post, 
and  the  conspicuous  point  upon  which  the 
battery  commander  has  laid  the  guns,  lie 
more  or  less  on  a  straight  line.  The  battery 
commander  makes  his  way  out  to  the 
observation  post,  ready  to  fire  a  series  as 
soon  as  there  is  sufficient  light  for  him  to 


and  that  from  more  than  one  observation 
post,  before  he  can  claim  to  know  it,  to  be 
able  to  identify  every  feature  shown  on  the 
map  or  revealed  in  the  aeroplane  photo- 
graphs. For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  for 
him  that  he  can  see  his  chosen  point,  the 
ruins  of  a  small  mill,  standing  out  boldly  on 
a  patch  of  level  and  open  plain. 

The  guns  are  already  laid,  the  detachments 
are  at  their  posts  awaiting  orders. 

"Lyddite,  N.C.T.  third,  load,"  says  the 
battery  commander.  "Keport  when  ready 
to  fire."     These  mysterious  words  designate 
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see  the  target  The  observation  post  is  any 
place  from  which  he  can  see  without  being 
seen  by  the  enemy,  and  may  be  anything 
from  a  gap  in  a  hedge  or  a  bay  in  a  trench 
to  the  attic  of  a  battered  cottage  or  the 
top  of  a  factory  chimney.  It  contains  a 
point  of  vantage  for  the  observer,  and  some 
sort  of  shelter  in  which  the  telephonist  can 
sit  with  his  instrument. 

The  battery  commande:*  surveys  the 
country  in  front  of  him  with  interest.  He 
has  already  studied  it  on  the  map,  and  now 
it  lies  before  his  eyes,  the  zone  over  which 
he  will  have  to  fire  at  any  time  of  the  night 
or  day.     It  will  take  weeks  of  patient  study, 


the  nature  of  the  shell  and  cartridge  ;  the 
telephonist  repeats  them  through  his  in- 
strument. In  a  few  seconds  comes  the 
reply— 

"  Battery  ready  to  fire,  sir." 

"  Fire  !  "  says  the  battery  commander. 

"  Number  One  fired,  sir,"  reports  the 
telephonist  a  second  later. 

The  distant  boom  of  the  gun  is  heard, 
followed  by  a  dull  whine,  growing  louder 
as  the  shell  passes  overhead,  and  dying  away 
as  it  speeds  towards  the  target  Suddenly 
a  fountain  of  earth  and  smoke  springs  up, 
and  the  whine  ends  in  a  sharp  crash. 

The     battery    commander    puts    up    his 
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glasses  with  an  exclamation  of  satisfaction. 
"  Half  a  degree  left,"  he  says. 

Now,  the  guns  are,  roughly,  twice  as  far 
from  the  target  as  the  observation  post  is, 
so  that  an  error  of  half  a  degree  at  the 
observation  post  will  only  be  one  of  a 
quarter  of  a  degree,  or  fifteen  minutes,  at 
the  guns.  At  this  range  fifteen  minutes 
are  subtended  by  thirty-six  yards  ;  in  other 
words,  the  shell  has  burst  this  distance  to 
the  left  of  the  target,  and  this  is  the  amount 
of  error  that  has  crept  into  the  initial 
calculations.  It  is  rather  less  than  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  the  range,  a  result  that 
must  be  considered  as  eminently  satisfactory, 
and  as  showing  the  degree  of  accuracy  that 
is  obtainable  with  modern  methods  of 
indirect  fire. 

A  few  rounds  are  fired  from  each  gun  to 
verify  this  observation,  and  it  is  found  that 
they  all  have  this  same  error  of  shooting 
fifteen  minutes  left.  Now,  in  order  to 
correct  their  line,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
alter  the  reading  of  the  sights  to  the  line 
on  the  board  in  the  battery.  If  the  layer 
sets  his  sight  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-one 
degrees  forty-five  minutes,  instead  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  degrees,  and  then  lays 
on  the  line  on  the  board,  his  gun  will  be 
pointing  fifteen  minutes  more  to  the  right, 
and  its  direction  will  be  thus  corrected. 

The  shooting'of  the  guns  on  the  conspicuous 
point  having  been  established,  the  rest  is 
plain  sailing.  At  any  time  that  the  battery 
commander  wishes  to  open  fire  upon  any 
point  in  his  field  of  fire,  he  drawTs  a  line  on 
his  map  between  that  point  and  the  battery, 
and  measures  the  angle  between  this  line 
and  the  line  from  the  conspicuous  point  to 
the  battery.  He  has  only  to  traverse  his 
guns  through  this  angle  in  order  to  direct 
them  upon  the  new  target.  This  process  is 
known  as  switching. 

It  has  only  been  possible  to  touch  upon 
the  uttermost  fringe  of  the  subject  of 
indirect  fire,  but  it  is  hoped  that  enough 
has  been  said  to  indicate  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  based. 

II.  Artillery  Observation. 

At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  war,  the 
problems  that  would  confront  the  gunners 
in  a  'battle  of  masses  had  not  been  fully 
realised.  It  was  thought  that  the  light 
mobile  guns  of  the  field  artillery  would 
come  into  action  more  or  less  in  the  open, 
and  that  their  fire  would  be  directed  by  an 
observation  party  posted  on  some  convenient 
crest  near  by.      Under  these  circumstances 


communication  between  this  party  and  the 
guns  would  be  easy  to  maintain  by  word  of 
mouth,  by  signallers  *  equipped  with  flags, 
heliographs,  or  lamps,  or  in  extreme  cases 
by  field  telephones  with  a  short  length  of 
wire.  In  any  case  the  battery  was  not 
likely  to  stay  in  one  position  for  any  length 
of  time  ;  mobility  was  its  chief  characteristic, 
and  it  must  be  prepared  to  move  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

At  the  same  period  the  British  heavy 
artillery  was  represented  by  two  heavy 
brigades  of  three  4-gun  batteries  each, 
armed  with  60-pounders — that  is  to  say, 
guns  of  five  inches  bore  throwing  a  shell 
weighing  sixty  pounds  to  an  extreme  range  of 
eleven  thousand  yards.  This  heavy  artillery 
was  trained  upon  the  same  lines  as  the  field 
artillery,  with  the  necessary  modifications 
of  decreased  mobility  and  increased  range 
and  shell-power.  It  was  realised  that  the 
position  of  a  heavy  battery  was  likely  to 
be  further  behind  the  infantry  than  that  of 
a  field  battery,  and  that  therefore  the  tele- 
phone would  probably  be  its  normal  means 
of  communication  with  its  observation  party. 
A  brigade  of  siege  artillery,  composed  of 
three  batteries  of  four  guns  each,  also  existed, 
but  it  was  considered  unlikely  that  such 
batteries  would  ever  be  employed  in  field 
warfare.  They  were  intended,  as  their  name 
implied,  for  use  in  the  regular  siege  of  a 
fortress,  and  mobility  was  almost  the  last 
factor  considered  in  their  equipment.  While 
the  battery  position  was  in  course  of  pre- 
paration, there  was  plenty  of  time  to  send 
out  observation  parties  armed  with  cumbrous 
"  observation  of  fire  instruments,"  and  to 
lay  as  many  miles  of  telephone  cable  as 
might  be  necessary. 

But  a  very  short  experience  of  war  on  the 
European  scale  upset  many  of  these  precon- 
ceived ideas.  Owing  to  the  masses  of  men 
employed,  the  battle  lost  much  of  its  flexibility 
of  manoeuvre,  and  became  a*  long-drawn 
struggle  of  position.  The  infantry,  con- 
demned to  remain  stationary,  promptly  dug 
themselves  into  elaborate  trench  systems. 
Field  artillery  found  itself  comparatively 
powerless  against  trenches,  and  unable  to 
employ  its  chief  characteristic  of  mobility 
owing  to  the  stagnation  of  the  battle.  Heavy 
and  siege  artillery  were  called  upon  to  adapt 
themselves  to  field  warfare,  and  the  latter  to 
abandon  the  deliberate  methods  devised  for 
the  conditions  of  a  regular  siege.  Every 
artillery  weapon  became  a  field  gun  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  phrase. 

Above  all,  the  conditions  of  observation 
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changed  completely.  Observation  that  might 
be  accurate  enough  to  engage  troops  in  the 
open  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  shell  to  be 
dropped  into  a  trench  some  six  feet  wide. 
Further,  troops  advancing  to  the  assault  of 
these  trenches  must  be  covered  by  artillery 
fire  till  the  last  possible  moment,  and  nothing 
but  the  most  accurate  observation  could 
render  this  safe.  The  art  of  concealment 
developed  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and 
observation  of  necessity  became  more  and 
more  close  and  accurate  to  keep  pace  with  it. 


In  short,  the  gunner's  eye  must  be  able  to 
survey  the  whole  of  the  territory  in  the 
enemy's  occupation  to  a  depth  equal  to 
the  range  of  his  guns.  I  will  attempt  a 
brief  survey  of  how  this  aim  is  achieved. 

It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  the 
most  satisfactory  system  of  observation  is  that 
in  which  the  fall  of  the  rounds  is  actually 
seen  by  the  officer  who  is  conducting 
the  shoot.  It  is  far  easier  to  correct  the 
shooting  of  a  gun  from  one's  own  observa- 
tion  than  from  the  report  of  anyone  else, 
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The  old  methods  changed  and  gave  place  to 
the  new. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  follow  the 
developments  that  led  to  the  perfection  of 
modern  methods  of  observation,  but  it  may 
be  as  well  to  indicate  the  aim  of  the  artillery 
observer — what  it  is  that  he  wishes  to 
see.  The  artillery  must  have  facilities  for 
observing  everything  upon  which  it  is  called 
on  to  bring  accurate  fire  to  bear.  This 
includes  the  hostile  trench  system,  with  all 
its  maze  of  ramifications  and  its  supporting 
strong  points  and  machine-gun  nests.  Beyond 
these  lie  batteries,  billets,  headquarters,  roads, 
assembly  points,  dumps,  rail-heads,  and  a 
thousand  other  smofcs  of  tactical  importance. 


however  accurate  that  report  may  be.  In 
other  words,  a  battery  will  probably  do  most 
execution  upon  a  target  if  its  fire  be  con- 
trolled by  one  of  its  officers  stationed  at  a 
point  from  which  he  can  see  that  target. 
This  method  of  correcting  fire  is  known  as 
"  ground  observation,"  and  an  example  of  its 
employment  has  already  been  given. 

In  some  cases  a  target  may  be  visible  from 
more  than  one  observation  post,  and  then  what 
is  known  as  cross-observation  may  be  carried 
out.  It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  care, 
for  an  object  may  look  wholly  different  from 
one  point  of  view  to  what  it  does  from 
another.  A  farmhouse,  for  instance,  may  show 
as  a  gable  end  from  one  observation  post  and 
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as  a  mud  wall  surmounted  by  broken  rafters 
from  a  second.  If  this  deceives  the  observers, 
and  each  is  observing  on  a  different  object, 
strange  results  ensue.  The  principle  of 
cross-observation  is  that  each  observer  reports 
how  much — in  degrees  and  minutes — right 
or  left  of  the  target  the  rounds  fall.  In  the 
battery  is  a  map  upon  which  lines  are  drawn 
from  the  observation  posts,  intersecting  at 
the  target.  By  plotting  off  each  observer's 
report  right  or  left  of  these  lines,  the  battery 
commander  can  determine  exactly  where  each 
of  his  rounds  fell. 

A  useful  application  of  cross-observation 
is  the  detection  of  the  position  of  hostile 
batteries  by  their  flashes.  This  work  is  best 
carried  out  by  night,  when  the  flashes  are 
most  conspicuous.  A  number  of  observers 
note  the  bearing  of  any  flashes  they  see, 
with  the  exact  time  of  seeing  them.  If  two 
or  more  observers'  reports  coincide  in  respect 
of  time,  lines  are  drawn  on  the  map  from 
their  observation  posts  at  the  bearings  they 
report.  The  intersection  of  these  lines  gives 
the  position  of  the  suspected  battery.  This 
position  is  carefully  wratched,  and  subsequent 
observations  may  confirm  the  presence  of  the 
hostile  guns. 

A  great  virtue  in  an  observer,  is  resource- 
fulness. For  instance,  one  of  his  difficulties 
is  that  his  telephone  wires  are  apt  to  be  cut. 
When  this  happens,  unless  he  has  made 
alternative  arrangements,  such  as  a  line  of 
visual  signallers  posted  between  his  observation 
post  and  the  battery,  both  he  and  his  guns 
are  useless.  On  one  occasion,  shortly  after  the 
capture  of  Loos,  a  battery  desired  to  register 
upon  a  certain  point.  This  point  was  only 
visible  from  a  particular  ruin  in  Loos  itself. 
There  was  no  time  to  lay  a  wire,  and  the 
provision  of  a  chain  of  signallers  was  im- 
practicable for  many  reasons.  An  officer 
went  o.ut,  having  previously  synchronised 
his  watch  with  the  battery  commander's. 
At  a  prearranged  *time  the  battery  fired  a 
series  of  rounds  at  gradually  increasing 
elevations  at  half  a  minute  interval.  The 
observer  noted  their  fall  with  reference  to 
the  target,  and  found  that  the  first  three 
fell  short,  and  the  remainder  over.  The 
correct  elevation  was  therefore  between  those 
at  which  the  third  and  fourth  rounds  had 
been  fired.  He  returned  to  the  battery  and 
reported  accordingly. 

It  has  long  been  recognised  that  the  higher 
an  observation  post  is  -situated,  the  greater  is 
its  value.  An  observer  on  the  level  of  his 
surroundings  has  his  vision  restricted  by 
houses,  trees,  or  small  rises  in  the  ground. 


The  higher  his  station  above  the  general 
level,  the  less  these  obstacles  interfere  with 
him,  and  the  more  extended  becomes  his 
view.  Experiments  were  made  many  years 
ago  with  captive  balloons  and  man-lifting 
box  kites  ;  but  the  former  proved  unstable  in 
a  wind  of  very  small  velocity,  and  the  latter 
were  rather  intractable  toys.  It  was  not 
until  the  evolution  of  the  elongated  kite- 
balloon,  the  now  familiar  "sausage,"  that 
observation  from  captive  aircraft  became 
possible.  The  •  shape  of  the  "  sausage  " 
renders  it  stable  in  winds  of  comparatively 
high  velocity,  and  improvements  in  its 
construction  have  rendered  it  a  remarkably 
convenient  means  of  observation.  Each 
kite-balloon  carries  its  own  power-winch  on 
a  lorry,  and  the  whole  unit  can  rapidly  be 
transported  from  place  to  place  as  required. 
The  basket  carries  two  men,  and  is  connected 
by  telephone  to  a  ground  station,  which  is  in 
its  turn  connected  to  one  of  the  exchanges 
in  its  area.  A  battery  requiring  the  services 
of  its  observers  has  merely  to  call  them  up 
through  the  exchange,  and  a  shoot  can  be 
carried  out  with  very  little  delay. 

Jtite-balloons  suffer  under  several  dis- 
advantages. They  form  excellent  targets 
for  the  hostile  artillery,  which  can  attack  the 
balloon  itself  with  shrapnel,  or  the  winch 
and  ground-station  with  high  explosive. 
They  are,  in  addition,  a  favourite  prey  for 
marauding  aeroplanes,  which  delight  in 
making  swift  raids  over  the  lines  and  firing 
incendiary  bullets  into  the  great  gas-bags. 
Success  is  most  spectacular ;  the  balloon 
disappears  in  a  sheet  of  flame  and  a  long 
trail  of  black  smoke,  while  its  unfortunate 
occupants  leap  overboard  with  their  para- 
chutes, and  fall  slowly  and  gracefully  to 
earth. 

Owing  to  the  risk  of  contretemps  of  this 
kind,  the  "  sausage  "  must  be  stationed  at  such 
a  distance  behind  the  lines  that  it  is  o*ut  of 
range  of  most  of  the  hostile  guns,  and  that 
aeroplanes  have  to  face  too  formidable  a 
barrier  of  anti-aircraft  fire  to  make  frequent 
adventure  worth  their  while.  This  means 
that  visibility  must  be  particularly  good 
before  the  observers  can  see  shell  bursting 
perhaps  ten  miles  away  from  them,  and 
exceptionally  good  if  they  are  to  engage  an 
inconspicuous  target. 

But  when  conditions  are  such  as  to  allow 
the  balloon  observers  a  clear  view,  their 
position  is  almost  ideal.  Their  height 
enables  them  to  see  over  any  but  the  most 
dominant  ridges,  and,  more  important  still, 
enables  them  to  see  the  country  spread  out 
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almost  as  a  map  at  their  feet.  While  the 
ground  observer  is  incapable  of  estimating 
the  distance  of  objects  from  his  post,  the 
observer  in  the  balloon  finds  distance  almost 
as  easy  to  compute  as  lateral  displacement. 
The  hostile  trench  system  stands  out  clearly 
tinder  almost  any  conditions  of  light ;  the 
observer  sees  each  successive  line  standing 
plainly  distinguished,  while  his  colleague  on 


Again,  balloons  are  frequently  of  great 
assistance  in  discovering  the  location  of 
hostile  batteries  by  the  detection  of  their 
flashes. 

In  addition  to  the  direction  of  artillery 
fire  upon  targets  actually  visible  from  his 
basket,  an  observer  can  sometimes  render 
assistance  by  keeping  the  fire  of  the  guns  on 
a  target  which  has  been  indicated  to  him 


A     BRITISH  OBSERVATION     BALLOON     ABOUT     TO    ASCEND    TO    WATCH 
ENEMY    MOVEMENTS. 


the  ground  finds  often  that  the  parapet  of 
the  front  line  obscures  the  lines  behind  it. 

The  kite-balloon  has  also  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  back  areas.  Although  its 
observer  may  not  be  able  to  see  the  actual 
traffic  on  the  enemy's  communications,  he 
can  judge  by  the  frequency  of  white  trails  of 
steam,  or  the  persistence  of  clouds  of  dust, 
the  volume  of  traffic  on  railways  and  roads 
respectively.  From  the  fluctuations  in  this 
volume  of  traffic  very  valuable  information 
may  be  deduced  as  to  the  enemy's  intentions. 


by  some  other  means.  For  example,  an 
aeroplane  has  ranged  a  battery  upon  some 
point  invisible  from  the  balloon.  The 
balloon  watches  the  bursting  shell,  and  notes 
their  position.  If  the  aeroplane  is  compelled 
to  go  home,  the  balloon  can  inform  the 
battery  where  its  subsequent  rounds  are 
falling  with  reference  to  this  position, 
although  it  cannot  distinguish  the  actual 
target  that  is  being  engaged. 

As  soon  as  the  aeroplane  became  a  com- 
paratively reliable  proposition,  it  was  icalised 
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that  ifc  afforded  unrivalled  possibilities  of 
artillery  observation.  Ifc  is  impossible  to 
hide  the  flash  of  a  gun  frdjn.  an  observer 
directly  overhead,  and  consequently  that 
most  difficult  target,  the  hostile  battery,  lost 
a  great  part  of  its  immunity  from  re- 
cognition. The  aeroplane  observer  has  all 
the  advantages  of  the  kite-balloon  observer, 
in  that  he  sees  the  country  spread  out 
as  a  map  below  him,  with  the  additional 
advantage  that  he  can  place  himself  directly 
over  any  object  that  he  may  wish  to  observe. 
Where  a  tract  of  the  enemy's  territory 
presents  itself  to  the  ground  observer 
as  a  landscape,  with  all  the  drawbacks  of 
perspective  and  foreshortening,  from  an 
aeroplane  it  appears  as  shown  on  the  map, 
and  a  comparison  between  a  pin-point  on 
the  map  and  an  object  on  the  ground  is 
enormously  simplified.  The  corresponding 
disadvantage  is  that  an  aeroplane  cannot 
stand  still ;  it  depends  upon  its  movement  to 
maintain  its  position  in  the  air.  Apart  from 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  one's  eye  upon  a 
given  point  from  a  moving  body,  movement 
complicates  the  question  of  communication 
between  the  aeroplane  and  the  battery.  The 
use  of  the  telephone  becomes  impracticable. 

It  was  some  time  before  a  satisfactory 
means  of  communication  was  evolved. 
Trials  were  made  with  coloured  lights  and 
smoke-balls,  and  a  code  devised.  For 
instance,  an  observer  might  drop  a  green 
light  followed  by  a  red,  to  indicate  that  a 
round  fired  by  the  battery  was  short  and  to 
the  right.  The  Germans  employed  the  same 
means,  and  other  strange  devices,  such  as 
showers  of  tinsel  that  glittered  as  they  fell. 
All  these  signals  proved  extremely  difficult 
to  see,  and  were  unsatisfactory  in  other  ways. 
The  next  attempt  to  establish  satisfactory 
communication  was  by  the  use  of  signalling 
lamps,  which  were  cumbrous  and  very 
difficult  to  aim  in  such  a  way  that  the 
battery  could  see  their  signals. 

But  the  chief  objection  to  these  methods 
was  that  the  aeroplane  was  compelled  to^ 
observe  the  target  from  a  point  whence  it 
was  visible  to  the  battery,  or  else,  if  this  were 
impossible,  to  fly  back  after  each  round  to 
report.  Besides,  if  more  than  one  battery 
were  ranging  at  a  time,  it  was  easy  to 
confuse  the  fireworks  displayed  by  their 
aeroplanes.  The  solution  of  the  problem 
has  been  found  in  wireless  telegraphy.  The 
observing  aeroplanes  are  provided  with  a 
transmitting  apparatus,  and  the  batteries  with 
a  receiving  station,  which  may  be  placed 
in  any  convenient  position  and  connected 


to  the  battery  by  telephone.  Any  messages 
that  the  battery  may  have  to  transmit  to 
the  aeroplane  are  sent  by  laying  out  on  the 
ground  code  letters  formed  of  strips  of 
canvas. 

Advantage  can  now  be  taken  of  the  un- 
paralleled facilities  for  observation  possessed 
by  the  aeroplane.  A  ground  observer — and 
to  a  lesser  degree  a  balloon  observer — can 
only  say  that  a  round  falls  short  or  over, 
right  or  left,  of  a  target.  He  has  no 
really  reliable  method  of  saying  by  how 
much  the  shot  has  missed  the  target  in 
either  sense.  But  the  aeroplane  observer 
can  carry  a  map  or  aeroplane  photograph 
with  him,  upon  which  he  has  previously 
drawn  a  series  of  circles  at  various  radii 
from  the  target  as  centre.  By  comparing 
the  fall  of  the  round  with  this  map  or 
photograph,  he  can  tell  how  far  from  the 
target  it  has  fallen,  and  by  means  of  an 
alphabetical  and  numerical  code  he  can 
signal  this  result  to  the  battery.  A  similar 
•diagram  is  in  use  there,  and  the  officer 
conducting  the  shoot  can  tell  by  how  much 
his  guns  require  correction. 

The  process  of  engaging  a  target  by 
means  of  aerial  observation  has  been 
reduced  to  one  of  great  simplicity.  The 
officer  conducting  the  shoot  and  the  observer 
confer  upon  the  telephone,  arrange  the  time 
the  shoot  is  to  begin,  the  exact  position  of  the" 
target  on  the  map,  the  number  of  rounds 
to  be  fired,  and  any  other  details  that  may 
be  required.  The  observer  then  goes  up 
from  his  aerodrome,  and  gets  into  a  position 
from  which  he  can  see  the  target.  Mean- 
while the  necessary  calculations  are  made  at 
the  battery  and  the  guns  laid  accordingly. 
As  soon  as  the  observer  is  ready,  he  signals 
the  battery  to  that  effect,  and  the  first 
round  is  fired.  The  observer  sees  it  a 
certain  amount  over  and  to  the  right,  and 
sends  down  his  observation.  The  officer 
conducting  the  shoot  shortens  his  range 
boldly,  but  leaves  his  deflection  for  the 
present.  The  observer  repeats  his  notifica- 
tion that  he  is  ready  to  observe,  and  the 
second  round  is  fired.  This  time  it  is  short 
and  to  the  right.  The  guns  are  given  an 
elevation  somewhere  between  those  of  the 
two  first  rounds,  and  are  again  fired. 
Result,  range  and  to  the  right.  The  officer 
conducting  the  shoot  notes  his  elevation  as 
correct  for  the  present,  and  alters  his  de- 
flection until  the  line  is  correct.  Very  soon 
comes  the  welcome  signal  from  the  observer, 
"  O.K.,"  which  means  that  the  round  it 
concerns  has  actually  hit  the  target. 


THE   DRESS   OF 
COLUMBINE 

By  PAULA   HUDD 

Illustrated    by    Howard    Van    Dusen 


THE  CO.  pulled  it  out  of  the  hamper 
of  theatrical  props,  sent  out  to  him 
from  Blighty,  and  held  it  up  for 
inspection. 

"  What  the  deuce  is  this  ? "  he  queried. 
"  A  camisole  thingumbob  or  something  ?  " 

Lieutenant  Howard  laughed  and  shook 
his  head. 

"  Hardly  that,  sir.  A  columbine  rig-out, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

The  Colonel  studied  it  again. 

"  Humph !  Pretty,  very  pretty,"  he 
ejaculated,  "  but  beastly  draughty — what  ?  " 

He  flung  it  into  Howard's  arm  and  dived 
into  the  hamper  again. 

"I  haven't  come  to  any  wigs  yet,"  he 
mumbled,  tossing  the  contents  about,  "  and 
they're  the  most  important  item,  really.  Did 
we  mention  wigs  in  the  chit,  Howard  ? " 

There  was  no  answer  to  the  question,  so 
he  raised  his  head  and  scowled  over  the  lid 
of  the  hamper  to  repeat  it. 

"  I  said,  did  we  mention "    He  paused 

and  stared  at  Howard  in  wonderment. 

The  subaltern  stood  with  the  columbine 
dress  hanging  across  his  shoulder.  .  His 
head  was  on  one  side,  his  eyes  were  closed, 
and  his  nose  and  mouth  were  screwed 
up  in  the  act  of  deep  breathing.  There 
was  a  light  of  blissful  enjoyment  on  his 
countenance. 

"  And  what  on  earth  are  you  supposed  to 
be  doing  ?  "  thundered  the  O.O. 

Howard  started,  opened  his  eyes,  and 
blinked  a  moment.  Then  he  smiled  into 
the  Colonel's  face. 

"  It's  the  scent,  sir.  Can't  you  smell  it  ? 
Heavens,  but  doesn't  it  open  the  lid  of  your 
memory  box  !  "  He  thrust  the  dress  under 
the  Colonel's  nose.  "  Sniff,  sir,  sniff  !  Isn't 
it  just  heavenly  ?" 

The  CO.  slammed  the  lid  of  the  hamper 
down  and  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets. 


"Do  you  or  do  you  not  want  to  produce 
this  revue  ?  "  he  demanded. 

Howard  was  all  enthusiasm  at  once. 

"  I  should  rather  think  I  did,  sir ;  and  it's 
awfully  sporting  of  you  to  get  all  these 
things  sent  out  for  us." 

The  CO.  opened  the  lid  of  the  hamper 
again. 

"  Then  don't  waste  time  being  a  marudlin 
ass,"  he  admonished.  "  You've  got  precious 
little  time  to  get  the  thing  going  in." 

For  some  minutes  after  that  they  went 
through  the  hamper  in  silence,  the  Colonel 
unpacking,  and  Howard  sorting  the  contents 
out  on  to  a  table.  Suddenly  the  CO. 
straightened  himself  and  scrutinised  the 
garment  that  he  had  in  his  hand  more 
closely.  He  looked  up  and  caught  Howard's 
glance. 

"  One  of  the  wife's  evening  frocks,"  he  ex- 
plained, with  elaborate  indifference.  "Fairly 
new,  too.  She  wore  it  on  my  last  leave,  I 
remember." 

For  a  moment  he  held  the  slim  black 
garment  of  satin  and  sequins  against  his 
tunic,  then  he  flung  it  across  to  the  subaltern 
and  slammed  down  the  lid  of  the  hamper. 

"  That's  the  lot,"  he  said  brusquely. 
"  And  now  for  a  wash." 

Left  alone,  Howard  took  up  the  columbine 
dress  and  put  it  under  a  pile  of  things  that 
he  had  sorted  out  for  his  own  use.  Then  he 
went  on  with  his  task. 

Presently  the  CO.  strolled  in  again  and 
wandered  aimlessly  about  the  room. 

"  D'you  think  you've  got  all  you'll  want 
there  ?  "  he  queried. 

"  Everything,  and  jolly  good  things,  too  ! 
Your  wife  has  worked  wonders  for  us, 
sir." 

The  Colonel  crossed  to  the  window,  then 
back  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  cast  a 
casual  glance  over  the  table. 
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"  She  never  does  a  thing  by  halves.  She 
was  very  keen  to  help,  when  I  explained  it 
all  to  her  on  my  last  leave." 

He  continued  to  fidget  about  the  room, 
and  suddenly  understanding  came  to  Howard. 

"  I'll  just  go  over  and  fetch  some  of  the 
chaps  to  try  these  on,"  he  muttered,  and 
bolted  from  the  room. 

When  he  came  back,  the  CO.  had  gone, 
and  a  slim  black  garment  of  satin  and  sequins 
was  missing  from  the  table. 

*  *  *  *  # 

In  the  privacy  of  his  own  quarters  Howard 
leisurely  inspected  the  columbine  dress.  It 
conjured  up  many  memories  of  house-parties 
and  dances,  and  caused  him  to  wish  vaguely 
that  he  had  a  girl  at  home. 

Suddenly  he  came  upon  something  that 
was  stiff  and  crackled  as  his  fingers  touched 
the  lacy  top  of  the  dress.  Between  the  lace 
and  the  lining  he  discovered  a  folded  piece 
of  paper.  --    ♦ 

He  spread  it  out  with  fingers  that  trembled 
suddenly.  The  sheet  of  paper  was  covered 
with  close  writing,  and  was  stamped  at  the 
top  with  an  address  in  Chelsea.  For  a 
second  Howard  paused,  then  he  commenced 
to  read. 

"  To  the  one  into  whose  hands  this  dress 
may  fall  ....  I've  come  to  the  end  of  my 
tether  to-night,  and  there  seems  nothing  else 
for  me  to  do  but  to  go  out  and  find  some 
quiet  spot  to  die  in.  I  should  like  it  to  be  a 
warm  spot,  because  I'm  so  cold  that  I  can 
scarcely  write  this.  There's  no  fire,  and  I've 
put  on  my  columbine  dress  for  the  last  time. 
Presently  I  shall  change  and  slip  this  into 
the  lining  of  the  columbine  dress  before  I 
go  out  to  pawn  it.  It's  the  last  thing  left. 
I've  clung  to  it  because  of  all  its  memories, 
and  now  it  has  got  to  be  the  price  of  my 
last  meal.  You  who  are  reading  this,  I 
wonder  if  you  know  what  it  is  to  be  hungry 
and  cold  ?  I  think  it  seems  so  much  worse 
when  you  haven't  been  born  to  it.  If  I 
could  have  back  half  the  food  and  warmth 
that  I  have  wasted  !  Perhaps  it  is  some 
consolation  to  have  lived  one's  little  hour. 
I  wonder,  would  you  think  it  better  to  dance 
through  one  little,  little  hour  of  light  and 
life  and  love  and  music  in  a  columbine  frock, 
or  to  walk  through  a  lifetime  in  a  useful  dark 
dress  ?  I  chose  the  little,  little  hour,  you 
see,  and  "now  it  is  all  over.  I  haven't  a 
friend  in  the  world,  because  the  one  that  I 
trusted  has  failed  me.  Don't  be  sad  when 
you  read  this — I'm  simply  paying  the  just 
price  for  all  that  I  have  received  from  the 


hands  of  Fate.  Just  hold  my  dress  close  to 
your  heart  for  one  minute  and  say  a  little 
prayer  for  Columbine." 

Howard  put  the  letter  down  mechanically. 
He  felt  as  though  he  were  passing  though  a 
dream,  but  his  pulses  were  hammering,  and 
the  letter  was  real  enough.  The  ink  with 
which  it  was  written  was  still  fresh  and 
nnfaded,  and  the  address  was  in  a  block  of 
studios  in  Chelsea. 

He  read  the  letter  through  again  slowly, 
and  found  his  own  simple  solution  to  the 
problem  it-  contained.  He  wasted  no  time 
in  idle  speculation,  neither  did  he  weave 
himself  any  illusions  about  the  matter. 

A  woman — good,  bad,  or  indifferent  as 
she  might  be — had  been  in  trouble  when  she 
wrote  that  letter,  and  there  might  still  be  a 
faint  chance  of  helping  her. 

He  found  pencil  and  paper,  and  took  a 
ten-pound  bank-note  from  his  wallet. 

"  Dear  Columbine,"  he  wrote,  "  your  dress 
has  fallen  irfto  my  hands.  It  has  been  sent 
out  to  France  to  us  with  some  theatrical 
props,  for  a  revue  we're  getting  up.  I  found 
the  note  in  the  bodice  (is  that  the  right 
word  ?)  Nobody  else  has  seen  it — :the  note, 
I  mean — and  I  am  sending  some  of  the 
necessary  in  the  hope  that  it  may  find  you 
in  time. 

"  There  is  plenty  more  where  it  came 
from,  and  don't  be  worried  about  using  it. 
I  mean  there  are  no  obligations.  What  I 
mean  is,  it's  just  pal  to  pal  and  good  cricket, 
you  know.  I  hope  I  shall  be  having  some 
leave  when  the  revue  stunt  is  over.  If  I  do, 
I  shall  send  you  another  line  ;  then  you  can 
leave  a  note  for  me  at  Cox's,  if  you  feel 
inclined  to  see  me.  I  promise,  honest  Injun, 
not  to  call  at  the  studio  without  your 
permission." 

He  signed  the  letter  with  his  full  name, 
but  gave  no  address.  Then  he  enclosed  the 
bank-note  and  addressed  it  to  "  Columbine  " 
at  the  Chelsea  address. 

For  a  second  he  held  the  frock  against  his 
heart,  then  he  dropped  it  with  a  shrug  and  a 
laugh. 

"  Don't  waste  time  being  a  maudlin  ass," 
he  said  to  himself,  in  a  very  creditable 
imitation  of  tlie  Colonel's  voicq. 

#  *  *  *  *  ^ 

Three  weeks  later  he  strode  into  Cox's 
with  a  pleasant  thrill  of  anticipation  tingling 
in  his  veins,  yet  he  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  that  there  really  was  a  note  for 
him. 

He  thrust  it  into  his  pocket  and  calmly 
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proceeded  about  the  business  of  cashing  a 
cheque ;  but  a  feeling  of  tremendous 
adventure  was  upon  him. 

Once  outside,  he  tore  the  envelope 
hurriedly  and  scanned  the  note  with  eager 
eyes.  It  was  very  short,  and  written  on  a 
half  sheet  of  paper. 

"Gome- to  the  studio  any  afternoon  that 
you  care  to,  but  remember  that  the~worst 
you  have  imagined  about  me  is  probably  the 
truth.  I  didn't  know  that  people  like  you 
existed  out  of  story-books. — Columbine." 

He  went  that  afternoon,  and  climbed  four 
flights  of  rickety,  ndne-  too  -clean  stairs 
before  he  reached  her  door.  She  answered 
his  knock  herself.  He  was  quite  sure  it  was 
she  before  ever  she  spoke. 

"  I'm  Howard,"  he  said  breathlessly, 
"and  I'm  thinking  I'll  get  a  lift  installed 
here  to-morrow." 

The  girl  murmured  a  greeting,  and,  closing 
the  door,  preceded  him  into  the  studio. 
Then  she  turned  and  looked  at  him.  What 
she  saw  apparently  satisfied  her,  for  she 
smiled  suddenly. 

"  Oh,  but  you  are  like  your  letter,"  she 
said. 

Howard  smiled  back. 

"  And  you're  the  image  of  your  frock," 
he  declared. 

They  laughed  like  children  then,  and  the 
ice  was  broken. 

"I  couldn't  believe  it  when  your  letter 
came,"  she  told  him,  as  she  put  the  kettle 
on  the  fire.  -  "You  see,  it  found  me  still 
here,  because  somebody  suddenly  paid  back 
a  small  loan,  and  that  helped  me  over  till 
your  note  came  along." 

She  stood  against  the  mantelshelf  with 
her  back  to  him,  a  small,  slim,  rather  boyish 
figure  topped  with  light  brown  curls. 

"  What  made  you  do  it  ?  "she  questioned, 
without  turning. 

"  I  don't  know.  Fate  willed  it  that  you 
should  write  that  note  and  that  I  should 
receive  it,  I  suppose.  Anyway,  I'm  glad 
that  it  did  fall  into  my  hands,  and  I'm — 
well,  frightfully  sorry  things  ever  came  to 
such  a  pass  for  you." 

She  turned  then  with  a  white  face  and 
frightened  eyes. 

"But  I  must  tell  you  everything.  It's 
only  fair.     You  see,  I " 

He  got  up  swiftly  and  took  her  two 
hands. 

"  There's  no  need  to  explain  anything," 
he  said  firmly.     "  I  took  my  chance  and  the 


risk  along  with  it,  didn't  I  ?  I'm  rather  a 
stodgy  sort  of  chap,  according  to  your  view 
of  things,  I  expect.  I  don't  know  any  girl 
pals,  and  the  pater — he's  all  I've  got — he's 
out  in  Salon ica.  *  It's  going  to  be  a  dull 
leave  for  me,  unless  you'll  consent  to  our 
making  friends  with  each  other  in  the  next, 
fortnight." 

He  blurted  it  all  out  breathlessly,  still 
holding  her  hands,  and  she  stood  looking  up 
at  him  with  the  tears  tumbling  down  her 
cheeks. 

She  tried  to  say  something,  but  the  words 
would  not  come. 

Howard  patted  her  shoulder  awkwardly. 

"  I  think — the  kettle's  going  to  boil  over," 
he  said  in  a  very  matter-of-fact  voice. 
#  *  *  *  # 

On  the  last  clear  day  of  his  leave  they 
stood  again  in  the  little  studio. 

They  had  been  touring  the  shops  all  the 
morning,  furnishing  whole  houses  and  re- 
plenishing wardrobes  extravagantly  without 
spending  a  penny.  Then  they  had  lunched 
at  Yictoria,  and  come  back  to  the  studio  on 
the  top  of  the  'bus. 

They  had  spent  most  of  his  leave  in  that 
simple  fashion,  only  allowing  themselves  the 
luxury  of  two  really  extravagant  dinner-and- 
theatre  evenings.  But  'during  long  'bus 
rides,  and  walks  in  the  parks,  and  little 
adventurous  journeys  among  the  byways  of 
London,  they  had  come  to  understand  each 
other  perfectly.  She  called  him  Bob  and  he 
called  her  Columbine,  though  her  real  name 
was  Betty  Thorne. 

She  took  her  hat  off  and  put  the  kettle 
on  the  fire.  Then  they  grew  suddenly  quiet, 
for  to  them  both  came  the  thought  that  this 
might  be  their  last  tea  together  for  many 
days  to  come. 

Outside,  a  March  day  with  a  hint  of 
spring  in  it  was  fading  into  a  mystic  blue 
twilight.  A  single  planet  shone  steadily 
from  out  a  sea  of  brilliant  colours  in  the 
west. 

Howard,  standing  at  the  window,  was 
struck  dumb  with  the  old  wonders  that  wt-vs 
before  his  eyes,  and  with  the  new  Wonders 
that  wTere  knocking  at  his  heart's  door. 

Presently  the  girl  came  and  stood  beside 
him,  and  he  slipped  his  arm  across  her 
shoulders,  holding  her  to  his  side  almost 
fiercely. 

"  Back  to  hell  after  fourteen  days  of 
heaven  !  "  he  said,  with  a  break  in  his  voice. 

She  looked  up  eagerly. 

"  Oh,  have  you  enjoyed  it  so  much  ? "  she 
questioned. 
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"  Enjoyed  it !  There  aren't  words  to  de- 
scribe how  much  I've  enjoyed  it,  and  I  owe 
it  all  to  you.  Let's  come  and  sit  bj  the 
fire." 

He  sat  in  the  one  armchair  the  studio 
boasted,  and  she  curled  herself  up  at  his  feet. 

"  Columbine,"  he  said  very  gently,  "  will 
you  wear  my  ring  for  me  until  I  come 
back  ? " 

She  turned  her  head  away  and  looked  into 
the  fire. 

"Why,  of  course — I'll  be  proud,"  she 
murmured. 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  then,  dear." 

She  held  up  the  right  hand  obediently,  but 
he  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  the  other  one,"  he  said,  taking  it 
and  slipping  the  ring  just  over  the  top  of 
her  third  finger. 

"  May  I  ?  "  he  asked  her,  still  holding  the 
ring. 

He  heard  her  catch  her  breath,  then  she 
wrenched  her  hand  away. 

"  Oh,  I  can't ! "  she  said  brokenly.  "  You've 
got  to  know  all  the  horrid  truth  about  me — 
I've  been  deceiving  you  !  I  must— must  tell 
you!" 

"  And  I  refuse  to  hear  !  Haven't  I  told 
you  that  it  can  make  no  difference  ?  What 
you  are  to  me  is  unspoiled  and  perfect.  Oh, 
I'm  no  good  at  expressing  things,  but  you 
must  understand.  I  love  you  !  You  seem 
to  have  shown  me  how  to  live,  somehow.  I 
want  yon  to  marry  me  on  my  next  leave 
— I  never  wanted  auy thing  quite  so  much 
before.  If  you  care  for  me,  too,  why  can't 
you  begin  again  with  me  ?  " 

She  knelt  up  before  him. 


"  Oh,  Bob,  you  mean  that  ?  You'd  stick 
to  it  and  never  go  back  on  your  word  ?  " 

The  light  in  his  eyes  answered  her  before 
ever  his  lips  made  their  vows. 

She  held  her  face  up  to  him  then,  and 
very  solemnly  they  kissed  each  other.  Then 
she  buried  her  head  on  his  shoulder  and 
began  to  laugh  softly. 

He  held  her  at  arm's  length. 

"  What's  the  joke  ?  "  he  queried. 

"  Only  the  dress,"  she  murmured,  "  the 
columbine  dress.  I  wore  it  in  a  sketch  that 
we  did  at  a  hospital  concert — a  little  sort  of 
musical  extravaganza.  And  I  had  to  write 
a  note  and  tuck  it  inside  the  bodice  for  the 
hero  to  find  and  read  aloud.  But  he  never 
could  remember  the  words  of  it,  so  I  wrote 
them  out  on  a  piece  of  my  notepaper.  It 
was  wicked  of  me  not  to  let  you  know,  but 
you  wouldn't  give  me  a  chance  to  explain. 
I  forgot  to  take  the  note  out  when  I  sent 
the  dress  to  your  Colonel's  wife.  I'm  afraid 
I  know  her  fairly  well.  I'm  rather  dread- 
fully respectable,  really,  though  I  am  poor. 
You  see,  I  deliberately  kept  up  the  deception 
at  first,  because— oh,  because  I  wanted'  to 
be  sure  of  your  sincerity,  I  think  ! " 

Howard  got  slowly  to  his  feet  and  stood 
towering  over  her.  While  she  had  given 
her  explanation  the  light  in  his  eyes  had  not 
wavered.  His  mind  was  still  intent  on  the 
main  issue. 

"  Do  you  or  do  you  not  love  me  ?  "  he 
asked  with  mock  solemnity. 

She  laughed  up  at  him  with  mischievous 
eyes. 

"  Let's  have  tea,  then  I'll  see  if  the  ring 
fits,"  she  said. 
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'  /^\  OME  along,  mother  ! 
I     i     all  night,  y'know." 


Can't  stop  here       long  ago,  but  somehow  she  hadn't  had  the 


The  constable  stooped  and  placed 
a  large  but  not  unkindly  hand  upon  Sally 
Bryan's  shoulder.  She  opened  her  eyes,  but 
did  not  stir. 

"  Aye,"  she  muttered  dully,  "I'll  be  gettin' 
home  along." 

There  was  a  blank,  hopeless  indifference 
in  the  feeble  voice  that  impressed  even  the 
policeman,  used  though  he  was  to  outcasts 
of  the  night.  He  flashed  his  lantern  over 
her. 

"  Why,  someone's  pinched  yer  matches  !  " 
he  exclaimed.. 

She  looked  down  at  the  cardboard  lid  that 
rested  on  her  lap.  It  was  empty.  With 
her  gnarled  old  hands  she  clasped  it  to  her 
bosom.  Drawing  her  threadbare  shawl  more 
closely  round  her,  she  rose  painfully  to  her 
feet.  The  step  had  been  hard,  and  the 
coldness  of  it  had  crept  into  her  bones. 
Her  limbs  well-nigh  refused  to  move. 

"Will  you  be  after  needin'  a  night's 
lodging  ?  "  asked  the  policeman,  with  gruff 
solicitude. 

Her  bent  back  stiffened,  and  she  turned 
towards  him.  "  It  shall  never  be  said  as 
Sally  Bryan  was  beholden  to  any  man," 
she  answered.  "  I  have  me  room  to  go  to, 
but  I  thank  ye  kindly,  all  the  same,  for 
'twas  well  meant." 

She  shuffled  off  laboriously  along  the 
opaque,  deserted  street.  There  was  a  damp 
chill  in  the  air,  and  every  joint  in  her  body 
ached.  She  could  not  lift  her  feet,  but  she 
dragged  them  slowly  one  after  the  other, 
and  they  were  like  leaden  weights.  A  matter 
of  four  miles',  too,  before  she  reached  her 
garret  at  King's  Cross,  and  no  chance  of 
a  lift.     She  should  have  started  for  home 


heart.  She'd  just  sunk  down  on  a  handy 
doorstep  and  waited  for  she  knew  not  what. 
And  nowT  they'd  taken  even  her  poor  little 
boxes  of  matches  ! 

Not  that  the  loss  troubled  her — she  scarcely 
gave  it  a  thought.  Nothing  mattered  any 
more  now  ;  her  boy  was  never  coming  back 
again.  .  .  . 

The  letter— it  had  arrived  that  morning 
— was  crushed  against  her  heart,  and  the 
brief  message  echoed  ceaselessly  in  her  poor, 
tired  head.  All  day  she'd  repeated  it  over 
and  over — sometimes  aloud,  sometimes  to 
herself,  but  never  to  another  human  soul. 
At  first  she  had  crumpled  the  cruel  piece 
of  paper  in  a  bitter,  unreasoning  anger ; 
then  she'd  smoothed  it  out  and  placed  it 
tenderly  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  and  every 
now  and  then  she  pressed  it  anxiously  with 
her  frail  hand.  It  seemed  the  only  link 
with  Billy  that  she  would  ever  see  any  more. 

Sally  Bryan  was  spared  any  knowledge 
of  the  real  ghastliness  of  warfare,  but  she 
had  vague  recollections  of  a  picture  she'd 
once  seen,  and  always  before  her  eyes  there 
was  the  vision  of  her  Billy,  livid  white,  lying 
in  the  moonlight  upon  the  field  of  battle,  his 
matted  hair  half  hiding  the  wound  upon  his 
brow.  So  vivid  was  it,  that  more  than  once 
she  cried  out,  stretching  forth  her  arms  and 
trying  to  touch  the  silent,  lonely  form. 

Half-way  across  a  great,  gloomy  square 
she  paused  and  clutched  the  railings,  drawing 
deep,  groaning  breaths.  So  far  to  go,  so 
little  at  the  end  of  it  all !  She  peered  ahead 
into  the  night,  lacking  courage,  lacking 
strength.  Then  all  at  once  her  gaze  was 
arrested  by  something  on  the  far  side  of 
the  square — a  faint,  warm  radiance  diffused 
about  tall  columns  of  grey  stone.     The  sight 
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was  unfamiliar,  and  it  woke  a  vague  curiosity 
in  her.  She  dragged  herself  slowly  towards 
it,  and  found  herself  at  the  foot  of  a  flight 
of  broad  steps. 

She  stood  there  for  some  minutes  gazing 
up.  The  light  came  from  a  red  screened 
lantern,  and  below  the  lantern  was  an  open 
door.  She  could  not  clearly  make  out  what 
it  was — some  institution,  like  as  not — some 
shelter  where  perhaps  they'd  allow  a  weary 
old  woman  to  rest  her  bones  a  while,  even 
though  she  didn't  hold  with  charity  and 
prayer  meetings.  One  by  one  she  climbed 
the  steps. 

Two  men  stood  in  the  porch,  conversing 
in  whispers.  She  halted  and  looked  at  them, 
wondering  if  she  must  ask  permission  to 
enter,  but  they  drew  aside  as  though  to  let 
her  pass.  Thankful  to  be  spared  the  effort 
of  speech,  she  went  on.  Pushing  open  a 
swing-door,  she  found  herself  in  a  place  so 
peaceful  that  it  seemed  part  of  a  dream. 

On  either  side  of  a  long  aisle  were  high- 
backed  benches.  For  the  most  part  they 
were  untenanted,  but  as  her  eyes  grew  used 
to  the  light,  she  perceived  that  she  was  not 
alone.  In  one  of  them  sat  a  woman  not 
tinlike  herself,  though  younger,  and  a  little 
girl  was  huddled  to  her  side.  In  another 
was  a  khaki  figure ;  his  head  was  sunk 
between  his  shoulders,  and  he  might  have 
been  asleep.  Then  she  looked  to  the  end  of 
the  building,  and  suddenly  realised  that  she 
was  in  a  church. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  turn  and  go  out 
again — churches  were  not  for  the  likes  of 
her  —  but  something  in  the  comfortable 
calm  of  the  place  held  her,  and  she  stepped 
shyly,  hesitantly  into  the  endmost  pew. 

Beyond  its  air  of  shadowy  mystery  there 
was  nothing  exactly  beautiful  about  the 
place  ;  but  it  was  very  quiet,  and  no  one  was 
paying  any  heed  to  her,  and  a  soothing  sense 
of  repose  enveloped  her.  Upon  the  altar 
two  candles  gleamed  on  either  side  of  a 
brazen  Cross  ;  they  burnt  so  steadily  that 
they  looked  like  painted  candles  in  a  picture, 
and  some  of  the  light  fell  on  bunches  of 
purple  and  white  flowers.  They  gave  great 
solace  to  her  soul,  those  flowers,  for  they 
took  her  right  away  from  London,  with  its 
never-ending  struggle,  to  a  humble  cottage 
garden  where  the  purple  and  white  asters 
were  the  pride  of  a  freckled  little  maid  in  a 
pink  print  dress.  But  that  was  ever  so  long 
ago,  before — oh,  before  ever  so  many  things 
that  had  better  have  never  happened  ! 

It  was  many  years  since  she  had  been  in  a 
church,  and  presently  she  looked  round  and 


took  stock  of  its  rather  sombre  scheme, 
comparing  it  unfavourably  with  the  little 
whitewashed  Norman  building  that  belonged 
to  the  bygone  days.  She'd  been  fond  enough 
of  the  village  church  then  —  before  she 
came  to  London  and  found  the  world  so 
hard. 

A  heavy,  clinking  footstep  roused  her  from 
her  reverie.  A  soldier  had  entered,  and 
stood  peering  round  just 'as  she  had  done,  a 
little  dazed ;  then  he  found  his  way  to 
a  seat  and  sat  down,  his. face  buried  in  his 
hands.  Her  thoughts  went  back  to  Billy — 
Billy  with  the  merry,  snub-nosed  face  and 
the  twinkling  eyes  and  the  well-oiled  quiff 
of  hair  of  which  he  was  so  proud.  He'd  sold 
papers _"  up  West,"  had  Billy,  and  his  gift 
of  happy  repartee  was  famed  from  Piccadilly 
to  Seven  Dials.  It  had  been  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  to  him,  too,  and  many  was 
the  piece  of  silver  he'd  won  from  an  "  opera 
lord,"  as  he  termed  the  "  toffs  "  in  evening- 
dress,  just  because  some  bright  quip  had 
tickled  the  man's  fancy.  Shillings  and 
half-dollars  galore,  and  on  one  memorable 
occasion  a  whole  golden  sovereign.  What  a 
joy  time  they'd  had  the  Sunday  after,  Billy 
and  the  "ole  gel,"  gallivanting  down  Epping 
way ;  and  if  they  spent  the  money  too  well 
rather  than  wisely,  it  would  be  a  hard  heart 
that  would  blame  them,  when  their  joy  days 
were  so  lamentably  few. 

He'd  been  a  rare  good  boy,  Billy,  as  sons 
go.  True,  he'd  left  home  when  he  was 
fourteen,  and  he'd  had  his  wild  weeks,  but 
seldom  a  day  went  by  but  what  he'd  con- 
trived to  see  the  "  ole  gel  "  somehow,  often 
trudging  back  from  King's  Cross  to  his 
"  'otel,"  as  he  called  it  facetiously,  in  Strutton 
Ground,  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning, 
just  because  he'd  taken  it  into  his  head  to  say 
"Good  night"  to  his  mother  after  the  late 
editions  were  sold  out.  Whenever  he  had  a 
little  bit  of  luck,  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  she  must  share  in  it ;  and  now — once 
more  she  saw  him  lying  there,  and  her 
heart  ached  for  her  own  loneliness  and  his. 

The  soldier  sitting  a  few  seats  in  front  of 
her  slipped  to  his  knees,  and  it  occurred  to 
her,  with  a  sense  of  surprise,  that  one  came 
to  church  to  pray.  She  had  lost  the  habit 
of  prayer,  yet 

She  stretched  her  shrunken,  fleshless  arms 
out  before  her.  "  Lord,"  she  whispered,  "  if 
there   might   be  a   mother  over   there — to 

lay  a  flower  on  his  breast "     She  broke 

off  with  a  start,  as  though  ashamed,  and 
looked  about  her  to  see  if  she  were  observed  ; 
but    over   everything    there   was   an    eerie 


*  Billy  ! '  she  cried.     '  My  Billy  ! ' 


stillness,   and  for   a   while   longer  she  sat 
and  dreamed. 

In  a  trance  she  was,  'twixt  dreaming  and 
waking,  when  an  invisible  organist  began  to 
play.  The  music  vibrated  through  the 
solemn  silence  and  set  it  quivering  with 
emotion.  Her  eyes  were  wTide  with  delight, 
her  lips  parted,  as  she  listened  to  the  strains 
so  full  of  memories  ;  and  then  a  voice  rang 


out,  a  rich  resonant  baritone,  singing  half- 
remembered  words — 

"  Onward  we  go,  for  still  we  hear  them  singing, 
*  Come,  weary  souls,  for  Jesus  bids  you  come ! ' 

And  through  the  dark,  its  echoes  sweetly  ringing, 
The  music  of  the  Gospel  leads  us  home  ! " 

"  0  Lord,"  she  cried,  and  no  longer 
shyly,  for  now  there  was  an  unutterable 
yearning  in  her  eyes,  "  0  Lord,  if  only  I 
might  be  worthy  !  " 


and  extended  her  arms  in  farewell." 


Gathering  strength,  the  organ  pealed  its 
triumphant  message  of  hope,  and  the  voice 
of  the  hidden  singer  brought  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  the  little  weary  band  of  pilgrims — 

"  Rest  comes  at  length  :  though  life  be  long  and  dreary 
The  day  must  dawn,  and  darksome  night  be  past ; 
Faith's  journey  ends  in  welcome  to  the  weary, 
And  Heav'n,  the  heart's  true  home,  will  come  at  last. 

Angels  of  Jesus,  Angels  of  Liirht, 
Singing  to  welcome  the  pilgrims  of  the  night !  " 


The  tears  gushed  down  her  furrowed 
cheeks  ;  despairingly,  slowly,  she  shook  her 
grey  head  to  and  fro.  If  only  she  had 
thought  of  it  before  !  But  this  message 
was  not  for  her — it  was  too  late.  Yet  she 
lingered  on,  sobbing  so  quietly  that  no  one 
heard  her. 

The  music  died  away.  Hours  passed, 
maybe — she   wasn't  keeping   count  of   the 
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time— but  when  she  looked  up  again,  the 
church  seemed  much  fuller.  She  wiped  her 
eyes  with  a  corner  of  her  shawl.  Whether  it 
was  that  they  were  dimmed  with  tears,  or 
that  the  lights  in  the  church  had  been 
lowered,  she  wasn't  sure,  but  she  couldn't 
distinguish  things  very  clearly.  She  was 
only  conscious  of  a  press  of  slowly  advancing 
figures  in  the  aisle. 

By  degrees  she  perceived  that  the  new- 
comers were  soldiers.  One  tall  fellow  was 
close  by  her.  He  scarcely  moved  at  all, 
sawing  the  air  helplessly  with  his  arms  till  a 
comrade  took  his  hand  and  guided  him  ;  then 
she  knew  that  he  wTas  sightless.  There 
followed  three  others,  staggering  along 
together,  and  she  saw  that  they  had  but  four 
legs  between  them,  and  one  was  without 
a!n  arm.  And  others  came,  bandaged  and 
tattered  and  broken,  and  the  stream  was 
without  end — a  sorrowful  procession  of  rags 
and  tatters  and  gaping  wTounds,  of  wonderful 
heroism  and  sublime  comradeship. 

She  tottered  unsteadily  to  her  feet  and, 
clutching  the  side  of  the  pew,  she  peered  into 
their  faces  as  they  passed.  But  her  eyes  wrere 
blurred,  their  features  were  all  misty,  she 
could  not  see  ;  yet  one  man,  it  seemed, 
touched  her  on  the  shoulder  and  pointed 
ahead. 

She  turned  towards  the  east.  The  candles 
still  burnt  upon  the  high  altar,  the  Cross 
still  stood  between  them ;  but  above  it, 
glowing  through  the  great  east  window,  wras 
an  exquisite,  ethereal  light.  She  caught  her 
breath,  overcome  by  the  beauty  of  it.  Then, 
taking  shape  in  the  midst  of  the  luminous 
radiance,  she  perceived  a  Figure,  Who  stood 
looking  down  with  understanding  eyes  upon 
the  advancing  host. 

The  leader  of  'the  procession  reached  the 
foot  of  the  chancel  steps  and  halted.  The 
light  blazed  forth  so  dazzling  and  white  that 


human  sight  could  scarcely  behold  it.  The 
Figure  raised  His  arms  in  a  gesture  of  infinite 
pity,  and  there  was  a  blare  as  of  silver 
trumpets,  and  the  chant  of  an  angelic  choir 
rang  out.  With  a  hoarse  cry  the  leader 
stepped  forward  into  the  light,  erect,  exultant, 
and  his  tattered  khaki  was  gone,  and  his 
bloodstained  bandages  were  swept  away.  Clad 
in  glorious  shining  armour,  he  passed  on  and 
up  a  stairway  that  seemed  built  of  silvern 
cobwebs. 

And  so  it  was  with  every  one  of  them. 
Each  poor  battered  wreck  in  human  guise 
became  transformed  —  the  maimed  were 
wdiole  again,  the  eyes  of  the  blind  were 
restored  to  them,  and  every  one  wore  proudly 
his  suit  of  gleaming  mail.  Ever  and  ever 
they  advanced,  till  the  serried  ranks  upon  the 
steps  were  well-nigh  filled. 

At  last  there  came  one  who  paused  a  long 
while  upon  the  threshold  of  the  light,  and, 
turning,  scanned  the  pitiful  throng  behind. 
Down  and  down  he  looked  till  his  gaze  met 
that  of  Sally  Bryan.  His  figure  was  sharply 
outlined  against  the  radiance  behind  him. 
Sally,  with  a  low,  whimpering  moan,  stepped 
into  the  aisle. 

"  Billy  !  "  she  cried.  "  My  Billy  !  "—and 
extended  her  arms  in  farewell. 

But  Billy  beckoned  to  her  ;  and  then, 
when  she  would  not  come,  returned  slowly 
down  the  aisle  through  the  ranks  of  his 
comrades,  who  parted  to  make  way  for  him. 
Trembling,  with  bowed  head,  she  sank  to  her 
knees;  but  he  took  her  hand  and  raised 
her  up,  and  placed  a  steadying  arm  about  her 
shoulders.  And  so,  gently,  step  by  step,  they 
walked  towards  the  Shining  Pathway. 
*  *  *  #  * 

They  found  her  lying  on  the  chancel  steps, 
her  hands  clasped  in  prayer.  There  was  a 
smile  upon  her  face,  and  all  the  careworn 
lines  were  smoothed  away. 


"TIIK    LITTLE    MOHK,    AND     HOW     MUCH     IT     IS"' 

Sergeant:    'Ere,  wot  are  yer  making-  all  this  row  abant.' 

Slim   Tommy:    Tiny  will  'ave  'arf  the  seat. 

Skkgkant:    Well,  I  s'pose  Vs  a  right  to  'arf,  ain't  'eV 

Slim   Tommy:    Yus,  but  'e  will    ave  'is  'arf  in  the  bloomin1  middle  1 
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PAMELA   SCORE5. 
By  Charles  Marriage, 

*"Well,  that's  one  blessing,"  said  Charles, 
settling  himself  down  comfortably  to  hot 
margarined  toast.  "  No  children's  party  this 
year.  I  always  knew,  if  we  waited  long  enough, 
we  should  see  some  advantage  in  this  War." 

"Why not ?  ' '  said  Pamela  .- oegedly.  Pamela 
is  seven,  and  of  a  persisted  »■  uu  -erumentative 
turn  of  mind. 

"No  milk,"   Charles   "  friumphanfcly. 

"Not  enough,  anyhow  "-.i'  »:  ireds  of  extra 
kids.  The  milk  peopl  ^ol-l  \t  absolutely  no 
hope  whatever."     An  ■       ed  a  fork  in  the 

air. 

Pamela  bit  her  li 

"  They  could  bri 
a  minute's  pause 

"  Nonsense  I  " 

ever  heard  of  s^u 

allowed  to,     >  v-1 

"I'm  afra? 
mother  brol:°  in 
take   you  i 
something 


jwn,"  she  said,  after 


\  ■'■ 


d  hurriedly.     "  Who- 
tmjig?    They  wouldn't  be 

irsiles " 

Vs  no  good,  Pam,  dear,"  her 

in  £t-iitly.     '*  We  shall  have  to 

play  instead — *  Peter  Pan,'  or 

e  added  vaguely. 


1  I've  V'ff  n  to  *  Peter  Pan  '  four  times, 
Pamela    m  ;  nilo  o  sly ,  "  and " 


'  said 


"  Then  it  wilPhave  to  be  the  '  or  something,'  " 
Charles  interrupted.  He  was  beginning  to  feel 
a  little  sorry  about  the  milk,  and  to  wonder  if 
his  pay — what  there  was  left  of  it — would  run 
to  two  dress-circle  seats  somewhere. 

"  Don't  you  think,  mother,"  he  went  on, 
while  he  filled  his  pipe,  "  that  Pam  would  love 
George  Eobey  ?  " 

But  Pamela  wasn't  interested. 

"  You  can  get  tinned  milk,"  she  said  suddenly. 
"  And  what  about  Horlick  ?  " 

Charles  looked  at  her  admiringly. 

"  Jove  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  What  a  persistent 
little  beggar  you  are  1  " 

But  there  were  signs  of  distress  on  her  face. 

"  We've  always  had  a  Christmas  tree  .  . . 
every  year  1  "  she  broke  out. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Betty  burst  into 
the  room.  Betty  is  Pamela's  elder  sister.  She 
is  nineteen,  and  the  sort  of  person  who  is 
always  lucky.  She  is  plump  and  jolly,  and 
enjoys  everything.     A  cheery  soul  these  days. 

"  I  say,"  she  began,  "  do  you  know  what's 
happened  ?     Something  extraordinary  !  " 

Charles  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth. 

"  You've  been  ordered  to  Jerusalem.  It  has 
been  decided   to  allow   women  pilots   in  the 
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Air  Force.  You've  been  sacked  from  your  job. 
Any  of  them  right  ?  "  he  ended  anxiously. 

"  Don't  be  silly.  It's  something  to  do  with 
that  competition  I  went  in  for  the  other  day. 
You  know.  You  buy  a  ten-shilling  ticket  for 
a  War  fund  and  win  a  fur  coat.  There  were  all 
sorts  of  prizes,  ripping  ones,  and  some  of  them 
very  original.  Bits  of  somebody's  deer  forest, 
and  your  Income  Tax  paid  for  a  year,  and  things 
like  that.  Well,  I  haven't  got  the  fur  coat — 
that's  what  I  really  wanted — but  I  have  got 
something." 

She  stopped,  bubbling  with  excitement. 

"  You'll  never  guess,"  she  said,  "  so  I  may 
as  well  tell  you  at  once.  My  prize  is  " — and 
she  held  up  the  letter  and  read  it  out — "  4  two 
cows  from  Lord  Beverleigh's  famous  herd.' 
Alderneys,  I  expect,"  she  added  impressively. 

"  But,  my  dear"  broke  in  her  mother,  in 
amazement,  "you  can't  possibly " 

Charles  was  convulsed  with  laughter. 

"You  can't  possibly "  her  mother  began 

again.     "  Living  in  London " 

There  was  a  little  shout  from  Pamela. 

"  Yes,  she  can — of  course  she  can,"  she  said 
triumphantly.  She  was  hopping  about  the 
room.  "  Don't  you  see,  mum  ?  Noiu  we  can 
have  our  children's  party !  " 

"Oh,  Pamela  scores  —  Pamela  distinctly 
scores,"  chuckled  Charles,  picking  up  the 
paper. 


THE    POINT    OF    VIEW. 


CAUTION    NEEDED. 

"  Strikes  me  your  'usband's  lazy.  'E  don't  seem 
to  go  V  work  much  now." 

"  Lazy,  hindeed !  'E  works  Mondays,  but  if  'e 
worked  all  the  week,  e'd  'ave  the  War  Orfice  down  on 
'im  fer  Hincome  Tax  !  " 

WANTED-A  FAIRY  QUEEN. 
Dear  Sir, 
I've  took  my  pen  in  hand  to  say 

I  saw  your  ad. 
Promiscus  like,  in  Footlights  yesterday, 
And  should  be  glad 
To  take  a  part  what  (if  the  terms  should  be 
Agreable)  would  suit  me  to  a  T. 

I  like  to  act  upon  the  square,  and  so 

Won't  make  pretense,' 
But  tell  you  strait  I  ain't  had  no 
Experients. 
I'm  rather  short,  with  hair  that  some  calls  sandy 
(It's  reelly  gold),  and  jist  the  least  bit  bandy. 

A  hole  month's  notiss  1  must  give.    Oh,  dear! 

Won't  she  be  mad 
(Missis,  I  mean)  if  she  should  chants  to  hear 

That  threw  your  ad. 
I'm  going  to  play  the  part— to  put  it  plane, 
Of  Fairy  Queen? 

Yoir-'s  truely, 

MARY  JANE. 
Ada  Leonora  Harris, 


The  Soldier:  Well,  old  man,  how's  the  wife? 
Civilian:    Oh,  joined  the  WAACS.  I   manage  to 
see  her  about  one  hour  per  day  only. 
The  Soldier  :  Great  Scot !   You  have  my  sympathy. 
Civilian  :   Oh,  I  don't  know.    One  hour  soon  goes. 


"  The  man  who  gives  in  when  he  is  wrong," 
said  the  street  orator,  "  is  a  wise  .man  ;  but  he 
who  gives  in  when  he  is  light  is— — " 

"  Married !  "  said  a  meek  voice  in  the  crowd. 
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SHILLING 
NET 


"Our    lives    are    invariably    shortened    by    our    ignorance." 

—Hahcrt  Spencer,, 

INDOOR  WORKERS 

When  lack  of    exercise,   excessive    brain-work   or 
nerve     strain     make    you     feel     languid — tired- 
depressed,  a  little 


jy 


FRUIT  SALT 

in  a  glass    of    cold    water    will    clear    your    head 
and  tone  your  nerves. 

This  world-famous  natural  aperient  gently 
stimulates  the  liver,  the  body's  filter.  With  this 
important  organ  working  properly  the  blood 
becomes  pure,  and  the  nerves  normal.  Sound 
refreshing  sleep,  a  clear  brain,  and  good  digestion 
are  sure  to  follow. 

CAUTION. — Examine    carefully    the    wrapper,    bottle,    and    capsule,    and    remember    that 
"FRUIT  SALT"  IS  PREPARED  ONLY  BY  J.  C.  ENO  LIMITED. 

DO     NOT    BE    IMPOSED     UPON    BY    IMITATIONS. 

"  FRUIT   SALT"    WORKS,   POMEROY   STREET,   LONDON,   S.E. 

SOLD    THROUGHOUT    THE     WORLD. 


Keep  warm,  well   nourished,  and   don't  let 
vitality   run  down.      Prevention    is    better 
cure     and      less     expensive.         Nature 
provides    her    own    remedies,    and     the 
finest  of  her  remedies  is 


your 
than 


FORT-REVIVER 

a  highly  concentrated 
non  -  alcoholic  fruit 
food,  which  imparts 
tone  to  the  whole 
system,  stimulates 
energy  and  provides  a 
reserve  of  vitality. 

Epidemics       do      not 

attack      the      healthy 

body— FORT-REVIVER    makes    the 

body  healthy  and  strong  and  enables  the 

system  to  repel  attack. — Try  it  to-day. 


AVOID 
GOLDS 
CHILLS 

AND 

INFLUENZA 


ORT-REVIVER 


FORTIFIES  and 
REVIVES. 


ENTIRELY  BRITISH  MADE  and  NONALCOHOLIC 


5/6  Large  Size  Bottle.     3/9  Smaller  Size  Bottle.     Should  you  find  any  difficulty 

in  obtaining  Newman's  "Fort-Reviver,"  apply  to — 
H.  &  C.  NEWMAN,  London  Office,  41/42,  Upper  Rathbone  Place,  W.  i. 


Fruit    Food 
Double  Highly 
Concentrated. 

OBTAINABLE 
EVERYWHERE. 


;A    HAPPY    NEW    TEAK!' 
By  S.  Akbey. 


THE  NEW  YEAR 
AND   PEACE 

THE  GREAT  CROSSWAYS-1919 
By   JOHN    OXENHAM 

ONCE  again  the  world  stands  at  the  great  crossways. 
Without  exaggeration  we  may  say  that  it  stands 
at  the  third  greatest  crossways  of  all  time. 

The  first  was  in  the  year  33,  when  it  deliberately 
rejected  the  proffered  good-will  of  God,  nailed  Himself,  in 
His  messenger,  to  the  cross,  and  deliberately  chose  the 
lower  road — whence  have  come  all  the  woes  through  which 
the  world  has  groped  ever  since.  In  spite  of  that  rejection, 
that  offer  has  never  been  withdrawn.  It  stands  to-day  as 
it  stood  then.  God  waits  and  wants,  and  the  world  still 
lingers  in  the  valley  of  indecision. 

In  1914  it  was  slipping  downwards.  Then,  like  a 
volcanic  eruption,  came  the  great  upheaval,  and  once 
more  the  world  was  at  the  crossways. 

The  horror  was  so  gigantic,  the  menace  so  appalling, 
that  even  the  side-slipping  world  stood  aghast.  Then, 
with  startled  and  terror-widened  eyes,  and  no  very  clear 
appreciation  of  all  the  mighty  issues  at  stake,  it  never- 
theless girded  its  loins  and  braced  its  soul  to  the  uphill 
fight,  It  was  to  be  a  fight  to  the  finish  between  the 
world's  sense  of  right  and  soulless  might,  between  good 
and  evil,  between  what  of  God  still  lived  in  the  world  and 
the  Devil. 
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And  so  far,  by  God's  good  mercy,  the 
sense  of  right  has  triumphed,  the  greatest 
menace  to  life  and  liberty  that  the  world  has 
ever  known  is  broken  for  ever,  the  Devil  is 
writhing  amid  the  ruins  of  his  temples,  and 
Life  breathes  freely  again. 

But — the  end  is  not  yet. 

Now  we  are  once  again  at  the  cro&sways, 
and  this  crossways  may  test  us  no  less, 
vitally  than  the  last — may,  indeed,  settle  the 
fate  of  the  world  for  ever. 

It  is  not  simply  the  question  of  Britain's 
future.  The  whole  world  is  involved. 
Henceforth  it  goes,  as  a  more  or  less  united 
whole,  either  up  or  down.  There  is  no 
middle  course.  Who  goes  not  up  goes  down. 
Time,  with  all  its  tremendous  forces  and 
issues,  spins  on.  Life  cannot  mark  time  or 
stand  at  ease. 

And  so  this  New  Year  of  1919  finds  us 
all  gazing,  anxiously  yet  hopefully,  into  the 
mists  of  the  future. 

Thank  God,  it  is  at  last  through  the 
silvery  veil  of  peace  we  look,  not  at  the 
red-black  pall  of  the  war-clouds.  Still,  it 
is  towards  what  may  lie  hidden  behind  the 
silvery  veil  that  we  gaze,  and  if  there  is 
mighty  cause  for  hope,  there  is  no  less 
reason  for  anxiety. 

And  after  ?— 

When  this  War  ends, 

As  end  it  will,  since  God  still  IS, 

In  the  defeat 

Of  that  foul  111  that  menaced  Life's  fair  ways — 

In  victory  complete 

For  Truth  and  Right,  and  His  uplifting  grace 

Of  Freedom  for  the  coming  race— 

What  then  V 

Shall  it  be  War  or  Peace  ?  ; 

With  us  it  rests ; — 

No  less  than  War,  Peace  has  its  acid  tests. 

That  was  written  many  months  ago,  when 
things  were 'still  in  the  balance.  It  stands 
because  it  is  simple  truth. 

To  all  thoughtful  folk  the  future,  won  for 
us  at  such  awful  cost  by  the  myriad  young 
lives  so  nobly  laid  upon  this  high  altar  of 
sacrifice,  is  pregnant  with  the  greatest 
possibilities  of  good  or  evil. 

For  their  sakes — the  gallant  lads  who 
put  self  nowhere  in  comparison  with  the 
world's  high  needs — we  owe  it  that  that 
future  shall  be  the  very  best  that,  by 
God's  help,  we  can  make  it.  We  owe  it 
to  them  to  follow  their  great  example — to 
put  ourselves,  and  all  we  have  and  are, 
behind  the  new  great  needs  of  these  new 
great  times. 

The  old  things  have  passed  in  the  fire 
and  smoke  and  untold  agonies  of  the  battle- 
fields.    The  new  things  await  us — an  awful 


responsibility.     We  are  at  the  world's  third 
— and  maybe  last — great  crossways. 

War  is  most  dreadful  hell ; 

And  yet  full  well 

May  Peace  be  fouler  than  War's  foulest  hell, 

Unless  some  strong  new  soul  of  life 

Rise  up  to  stay — 

To  stay,  if  need  be,  with  the  knife, 

The  slow,  insidious  dry-rot  of  decay, 

Which  no  whit  less  than  War  doth  Christ  betray — 

Rise  up  to  charge  all  life  with  quickened  zest 

For  things  not  only  better,  but  the  best. 

The  outcome  of  all  this  grim  travail  rests 
entirely  with  ourselves — with  you  and  with 
me — with  each  one  of  us.  The  future  is 
ours  for  the  making.  It  is  within  the  power 
of  each  one  of  us  to  make  or  to  mar  in. this, 
the  only  matter  that  matters.  So  let  each 
one  of  us  keep  ever  and  clearly  in  the  very 
forefront  of  his  or  her  mind  that  unless  we 
mak&  we  mar.  When  good  and  evil  are 
fighting  to  the  death  for  the  soul  of  Life,  no 
neutrality  is  possible — we  must  all  be  either 
for  or  against. 

We  hear  mighty  much  of  reconstruction 
in  these  days.  It  may  become  to  us  simply 
a  shibboleth,  like  the  word  Mesopotamia,  the 
mere  repetition  of  which  carried  unction  to 
the  pious  old  lady's  soul.  How  shocked 
she  would  have  been  to  hear  the  boys  who 
have  been  there  refer  to  it  flippantly  as 
Mess-pots  ! 

In  the  same  way  we  may  become  on  such 
familiar  terms  with  the  word  "reconstruction" 
that  we  may  come  to  take  the  word  for  the 
deed.  We  may  come  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  reconstruction  is  really  going  on  by  the 
powers  that  be,  and  may  cease  ourselves  from 
active  personal  participation  in  it. 

We  all  know  the  crying  need.  We  have 
eyes  and  ears,  save  those  who  have  sacrificed 
them  for  us. 

The  old  life  was  full  of  grievous  wrongs. 
Its  foundations  were  unstable,  and  its 
building  haphazard  and  faulty.  When  a 
builder  would  build  a  new  house  where  an 
old  one  has  stood,  he  must  first  clear  the 
ground.  That  is  what  we  have  been  doing 
at  most  grievous  cost.  Now,  having  made 
the  great  clearance,  with  a  free  hand  and  the 
knowledge  born  of  hard-won  experience,  we 
have  to  erect  our  new  House  of  Life  on 
surer  foundations  and  more  ample  and 
gracious  lines,  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
highest  service  of  mankind. 

How  ? 

Deep  down  in  every  one  of  -  our  hearts 
is  the  certain  knowledge  that  our  own 
human  might  is  inadequate  to  the  task, 
and  deeper  down  si '11,  if  we  will  only,  delve, 
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is   the   knowledge   of   what   the   power   we 
lack  is  and  wrhere  it  is  to  be  found. 

Oh,  see  that  ye  build  securely, 
When  the  time  for  building  comes — 

With  square-hewn  blocks  of  Kighteousness, 

And  corner-stones  of  Faithfulness, 

And  girders  strong  of  Righted  Wrong, 

And  the  blood  of  our" Martyrdoms. 
And  build  on  The  One  Foundation 
That  shall  make  your  building  sure — 
The  Rock  that  was  laid  ere  the  world  was  made- 
Build  on  Him,  and  ye  build  secure. 

If  each  one  of  us  will  set  himself  or 
herself  quietly  and  steadily  to  the  righting 
of  the  wrongs,  large  and  small,  which  still 
exist  among  us — will,  in  a  word,  make  simple 
right  between  man  and  man,  and  man  and 
wroman,  the  touchstone  of  daily  life,  the  new 
House  of  Life  will  be  in  the  building,  and 
the  world  will  speedily  become  a  fairer 
and  sweeter  place  to  live  in  than  ever  it  has 
been  yet. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more  ; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times. 

Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 
Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand  ; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be.     ' 

The  well-known  words  ring  as  true  to-day 
as  when  the  poet  wrote  them  just  seventy 
years  ago,  and — there  is  the  sadness  of  it — ■ 


they  are  just  as  much  needed  now  as  they 
were  then.  But  never  before,  perhaps,  has 
the  possibility  of  realising  them  been  so 
great. 

Not  since  Christ  died  upon  His  lonely  cross 

Has  Time  such  prospect  held  of  Life's  new  birth; 

Not  since  the  world  of  chaos  first  was  born 

Has  man  so  clearly  visaged  hope  of  a  new  earth. 

Not  of  our  own  might  cnn  we  hope  to  rise 

Above  the  ruts  and" soil ures  of  the  past, 

But  with  His  help  Who  did  the  first  earth  build, 

With  hearts  courageous  we  may  fairer  build  this  last. . 

The  past  is  dead,  with  its  bitter  sorrows 
and  grievous  wrongs.  The  present  is  ours, 
with  all  its  mighty  possibilities  of  good  or 
ill.  The  future  beckons  us  with  a  great 
hope.  Let  us  set  our  faces  steadfastly  to 
the  light,  and  the  future  also  shall  be  ours. 

For  failure  now,  in  this  great  crisis  of 
the  world's  history,  can  have  but  one  ending 
—God's  great  scrap-heap,  to  which  every 
nation  and  every  world  which  leaves  the 
Great  Master-Builder  out  of  its  building 
ultimately  finds  its  way. 

So  let  every  one  of  us  think,  work,  pray, 
and  in  every  way  possible  strive  to  the 
uttermost  for  that  righteous  peace  and 
nobler  living  for  hope  of  which  so  many 
of  our  best  and  dearest  have  died— for  that 
coming  of  God's  Kingdom  upon  earth  for 
which  Christ  Himself  strove  and  hoped 
and  died.  So  shall  wTe  prove  our  loyalty  to 
them  and  our  devotion  to  that  for  which 
they  gave  their  all. 

And  the  end  shall  be  a  closer  approxima- 
tion to  God's  will  and  way  than  the  world 
has  ever  yet  seen,  and  therewith  a  new 
world  to  dwell  in  beyond  our  uttermost 
imasriniiier. 
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HERE  was  a  time  when  such  a  theme 
as  this  would  interest  only  the  few, 
but  that  time  is  gone  for  ever.  War 
has  become  an  appalling  scourge,  involving — 
as  President  Wilson  reminded  Pope  Bene- 
dict— "not  the  blood  of  soldiers  only,  but 
the  blood  of  innocent  women  and  children 
and  the  helpless  poor."  We  have  seen  it 
sweep  the  entire  manhood  of  nations  into  its 
awful  tide,  either  in  the  firing  line  or  on  the 
lines  of  communication. 

At  home  the  trenches  of  Labour  were 
occupied  with  destruction  as  never  before. 
Whole  civilian  populations,  without  regard 
to  age  or  sex,  were  occupied  with  the  gear 
of  killing  or  caring.  War  slew  or  maimed 
untold  millions.  The  total  havoc  is  not 
yet  assessed  ;  we  know  that  many  millions 
are  dead  or  crippled,  that  entire  nations  are 
wasted  and  despoiled,  and  a  burden  of  debt 
heaped  up  which  eludes  the  grasp  of  any 
financier.  Far-off  America,  who  was  getting 
into  her  stride  when  the  armistice  was  signed, 
must,  collect  eight  thousand  million  dollars 
in  taxes  alone  during  the  coming  year.  Her 
annual  budget  exceeded  the  normal  ex- 
penditure of  the  last  century  and  a  quarter, 
including  all  American  wars,  from  that  of 
1812  to  1898. 

In  all  respects  the  Prussian  pounce  of  191  i 
confronted  us  with  unique  conditions.  The 
"tide  of  blood,"  that  President  Wilson 
mourned,  covered  the  whole  earth,  from 
the  City  of  London  to  lion-haunted  jungles 
of  East  Africa.  It  was  a  conflict  that  came 
home  to  the  "  business  and  bosom  " — to  say 
nothing  of  the  stomach ! — of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  every  land.  Murderous 
pathways  in    the  air  took   away   Britain's 
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insularity  ;  the  infants'  school  at  Poplar  was 
turned  into  a  shambles,  no  less  than  the 
deep  dug-outs  which  our  citizen  Army  held 
to  the  death  in  France. 

Murder-boats  under  the  sea  sank  eight 
million  tons  of  our  shipping,  and  for  a  brief 
season  bade  fair  to  bring  ruin  and  defeat 
upon  us  all.  How  our  seamen — -mercantile 
as  well  as  naval — averted  this  stroke  is  by  no 
means  realised  as  yet.  In  a  word,  the  Great 
War  proved  totally  unlike  any  other  war  in 
the  world's  history.  Experience  was  no 
guide  to  its  conduct  nor  to  the  aftermath  of 
perplexity  left  in  its  trail.  One  is  reminded 
of  the  simile  of  Coleridge,  who  compared 
experience  with  a  lamp  on  the  ship's  stern, 
lighting  the  stormy  wake  alone,  but  leaving 
all  ahead  in  utter  darkness. 

The  wars  of  old  were  "professional" 
affairs ;  the  folks  at  home  carried  on  very 
much  as  usual.  It  was  knowledge  twisted 
into  evil,  science  harnessed  to  sheer  devasta- 
tion, which  made  this  War  such  a  world- 
wide curse.  There  were  guns  of  80-mile 
range ;  there  were  monstrous  land  Dread- 
noughts, flame-projectors,  mine-throwers, 
and  automatic  rifles  by  the  hundred  thousand, 
each  one  vomiting  death  at  600  shots 
a  minute.  And,  most  dreadful  of  all,  the 
air  itself  was  poisoned  with  chlorine  and 
phosgene  gases,  delivered  from  cylinders  at 
first,  and  then  transferred  to  shells  of  diabolic 
ingenuity  and  systematic  rain. 

Who  could  have  foreseen  the  Cockney 
soldier,  armoured  and  visored,  with  a  goblin- 
mask  over  his  face,  battling  with  chemical 
and  ballistic  terrors  which  surpassed  the 
wildest  flight  of  imagination  ?  And  this, 
we   are   plainly   told,  is  but  a   beginning  ! 
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The  foremost  statesmen  of  the  world  have 
warned  humanity  of  the  drift  of  war  towards 
universal  destruction.  Discoveries  have  been 
made,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  tells  us,  which,  if 
developed,  "  would  simply  crush  civilisation 
from  the  face  of  the  globe." 

The  Prime  Minister  hints  at  "  new  horrors 
on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air."  Beyond 
question,  these  have  already  emerged  in  our 
laboratories ;  Mr.  Churchill  has  hinted  as 
much.  So  sober  a  statesman  as  Lord  Grey 
of  Fallodon  has  told  us  that  unless  the 
"  will  to  power  "—the  Wille  zu  Macht,  that 
ghastly  obsession  of  Germany — be  eliminated 
from  our  affairs,  "  then  the  lot  of  mankind, 
in  this  epoch  of  its  history,  will  be  more 
desperate  than  in  the  darkest  and  most  cruel 
ages.  For  civilised  nations  will  prepare  and 
perfect  the  destructive  inventions  of  science, 
and  these  will  be  used  to  the  point  of  mutual 
extermination." 

To  a  great  physicist  like  Sir  William 
Crookes  "  the  potential  powTer  of  air- 
craft seems  boundless.  ...  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  this  menace  can  be  re- 
stricted by  negotiations  between  the  nations." 
This  eminent  man  of  science  asks  :  "  What 
is  to  prevent  an  aerial  fleet  from  dropping 
poisonous  matter  into  our  reservoirs  ? 
Disease  germs  may  be  conveyed  by  the 
flying  man  and  distributed  over  areas,  where 
epidemics  would  spread  among  man  and 
beast."  Therefore  Sir  William  invokes  "  the 
elementary  laws  of  self-preservation  "  against 
the  recurrence  of  a  great  war. 

Here  is  the  crux,  here  the  only  solution. 
Pity,  morality,  and  morrows  of  regret  after 
martial  orgies —this  was  the  ancient  order. 
We  know  now  that  the  next  war  —  Die 
ndchste  Krieg,  which  von  Freytag  Loring- 
hoven,  of  the  German  Staff,  so  recently 
discussed,  might  well  be  the  last,  blotting  us 
all  from  the  fair  face  of  the  earth.  This 
thought  has  converted  many  statesmen  who 
had  maintained  that  man  was  a  combative 
animal,  that  new  boats  of  reconstruction  would 
encounter  the  old  rocks,  and  that  a  League 
of  Nations  would  fail  dismally,  like  the 
"Cosmopolis"  of  Charles  V.,  like  Napoleon's 
"common  Fatherland,"  and  the  Holy  Alliance 
of  1815,  which,  as  Mr.  Balfour  reminds  us, 
"  forgot  liberty  and  hated  nationality." 

Then  there  were  the  two  Hague  Congresses 
of  1899  and  1907.  At  the  second  of  these, 
forty-six  nations  were  represented,  the  only 
absentees  ,  being  Abyssinia,  Morocco,  and 
Liberia.  Between  these  two  Parliaments  of 
Man  wars  had  raged  again,  and  the  cost 
of  international  armaments  had  leaped  up  by 


£120,000,000  a  year.  Humane  promises 
were  made  at  the  Hague— how  futile  they 
now  appear,  in  the  lurid  light  of  these  terrible 
years !  Floating  mines  and  asphyxiating 
fumes,  looting,  levies  of  money,  the  bom- 
bardment of  undefended  towns—all  these 
things  were  formally  forbidden. 

Hospital  ships  and  civilian  life  and  liberty 
were  to  be  chivalrously  respected.  What 
would  those  courtly  envoys  in  the  Ridder- 
saal  have  said  to  the  horrors  of  submarine 
"warfare,"  or  to  Count  Zeppelin's  "silver 
slug"  raining  death  and  flame  from  the 
night  sky  upon  civilian  populations  ?  The 
lessons  of  history  and  of  this  German  war 
made  statesmen  lukewarm  over  President 
Wilson's  League  of  Nations.  Mr.  Balfour 
was  doubtful  of  it,  M.  Clemenceau  was  openly 
scornful.  Yet  they  "  surrendered  to  the 
facts,"  as  President  Wilson  did  many  times 
between  1914  and  1917,  recalling  Lincoln's 
change  of  mind  and  his  frank  deprecation 
of  "  the  man  who  isn't  wiser  to-day  than  he 
was  yesterday." 

"  A  League  of  Nations,"  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
declares,  "is  an  absolute  essential  to  per- 
manent peace."  It  is  no  longer  a  vague 
abstraction  or  a  pious  diplomatic  wish,  but 
a  "  reality "  to  our  business-like  Prime 
Minister.  It  will  guarantee  a  aiew  and 
rational  world.  It  must  and  will  reduce 
armies  and  navies  ;  it  will  get  rid  of  universal 
military  service,  whilst  resting  upon  the 
sanction  and  armed  force  of  all  the  nations 
— not  forgetting  the  economic  weapon,  or 
boycott  in  the  supply  of  raw  materials  of 
industry,  of  which  the  British  Empire  and 
the  United  States  hold  by  far  the  largest 
share. 

We  are  to  "  rebuild  from  the  depths,"  as 
General  Smuts  put  it.  The  sessions  of 
abiding  peace  and  progress  at' Versailles  are 
no  academic  discussions,  to  be  seasoned  with 
smooth  talk  and  lavish  banquets,  such  as  the 
Hague  envoys  enjoyed  at  gay  Scheveningen. 
Resettlement  on  drastic  lines  is  to-day  a 
deadly  serious  matter — the  more  so  in  that 
we  have  nothing  to  guide  us  in  the  pageant 
of  history  that  is  past.  The  crisis  is  unique  ; 
it  is  not  the  scaremongers,  but  the  weightiest 
of  living  statesmen  who  confront  us  with 
our  choice — annihilation  or  the  abolition  of 
war  as  the  last  reasoning  in  human  affairs. 

It  is  no  use  saying  that  war  is  eternal,  and 
has  always  been,  and  that  Natuie  herself  is 
for  ever  at  war.  Nature's  way  is  the  old 
way,  and  the  fittest  do  survive.  But  among 
men,  fit  and  unfit  alike  will  vanish  in  a 
series  of  universal  wars,  waged  electrically 
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and  chemically,  and  by  mathematics,  physics, 
and  bacteriology.  So  if  we  are  to  save  our- 
selves, the  heresy  of  war  must  be  condemned 
by  all,  and  a  safer  creed  accepted.  Germany 
swore  by  the  sword,  and  by  the  sword  she 
collapsed  in  ruin — which,  however,  is  only 
temporary. 

Germany  claps  hats  and  hand-bags  on  the 
statues  of  her  fugitive  War  Lord,  and  writes 
rude  messages  on  the  plinth  below  about 
the  (late)  All- Highest.  She  burns  and 
desecrates  her  Hindenburg  idols ;  her 
soldiers  killed  their  officers  in  the  "red" 
time.  The  "  political  asses,"  whom  Bismarck 
derided,  now  take  the  reins  of  government 
in  their  own  hands  for  the  first  time  since 
the  abortive  rising  of  1848,  when  "the 
helmets  of  heroes  were  only  nightcaps." 
Eve*n  Prussia  is  at  last  convinced  that  war 
does  not  pay,  though  the  three  "  limited  " 
wars  engineered  by  Bismarck  certainly  did 
pay,  uniting  all  the  German  tribes  and  raising 
the  Empire  to  unparalleled  power  and  riches. 

But  war  is  no  longer  "  limited  "  ;  the  fact 
roars  over  our  head  in  the  city  streets, 
where  the  huge  Handley-Page  "  omnibus " 
hums  over  London  with  forty  passengers,- 
and  Gaproni's  aerial  cruiser  is  soon  to  make 
trans-ocean  journeys  a  matter  of  hours  in- 
stead of*  weeks.  "  Professional "  war  paid 
Germany  well — so  well  as  to  tempt  her  to  a 
bid  for  world-power,  forgetful  of  the  fate  of 
all  such  ami  itions  in  the  past.  It  was  to 
be  Weltmacht  oder  Niedergang — universal 
dominion  or  a  Lucifer  fall. 

And  downfall  it  was,  because  the  aggressor, 
bred  in  land  traditions,  had  overlooked  the 
Seeherrschaft  of  Britain  —  the  "gondola 
power,"  which  even  so  able  a  sailor  as  von 
Tirpitz  entirely  underrated.  The  land  affair 
might  have  dragged  on  for  years  ;  it  was  the 
strangling  blockade  of  our  Grand  Fleet  which 
brought  down  the  German  pride. 

It  was  the  Navy  that  carried  our  troops 
and  convoyed  the  Americans.  The  Navy 
indirectly  fed  us  all — soldiers  and  civilians, 
too.  Had  the  German  Fleet  gained  com- 
mand of  the  seas  in  1914,  the  War  would 
■have  been  over  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the 
Prussian  yoke  firmly  fastened  upon  us — and 
upon  Germany. 

So,  w7ith  war  worship  over  in  the  very 
shrine  of  Mars,  there  is  more  than  hope  for 
saner  counsels.  In  a  message  to  America 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  spoke  of  the  "  militarist 
slavery "  which  had  grown  up  in  the  Old 
World,  "  crushing  the  freedom  of  the  people 
under  its  control,"  and  fast  chilling 
"fraternity  in  all  Europe  as  well."      This 


serfdom,  our  Prime  Minister  pointed  out  as 
"the  ultimate  source  of  all  the  expansion  of 
armaments,  of  all  the  international  unrest, 
and  of  the  failure'  of  all  movements  towards 
co-operation  and  harmony  during  the  last 
twenty  years." 

They  were  twenty  years  of  swashbuckling 
and  mailed-fist  menaces,  from  Berlin  to 
'Baghdad.  Why  Germany  was  allowed 
to  prepare  and  precipitate  this  cataclysm 
is  a  matter  which  future  historians  must 
judge.  Far  from  being  kept  a  secret, 
her  aims  were  bellowed  at  us  ever  since 
von  Tirpitz  brought  in  his  big  Navy  Bill 
in  1900,  and  Britannia  was  swept  from  her 
ancient  seat  on  the  seas — with  scraps  of 
German  paper ! 

The  fateful  trial  has  come  and  gone.  A 
great  abasement  is  upon  the  aggressor.  He 
hands  over  his  proud  ships,  his  thousands 
of  guns,  and  mountainous  munitions  of 
war.  His  huge  empire  in  Africa  and  the 
South  Seas  is  now  in  our  hands.  Stolen 
provinces  are  redeemed  from  him  and  his  con- 
federates ;  the  armistice  guarantees  include 
the  occupation  of  his  own  territory — a  thing 
undreamed  of  in  the  Germany  of  Kaiser- 
schlachts  and  Machfstellwigs,  of  terrific 
onsets  and  positions  of  power,  such  as 
dictated  the  shameful  strokes  at  fallen 
Russia  and  Rumania. 

And,  last  of  all,  the  Herrenvolk — they  of 
superman  mission,  knowing  no  law  but  "  our 
military  goal " — are  wailing  for  food  to  the 
once  despised  "Professor"  at  the  White 
House,  the  butt  of  satiric  papers  in  Munich 
and  Berlin  in  the  indulgent  days  of  "  What 
can  America  do  ? "  Was  ever  a  national 
humbling  so  complete  ?  What  debacle  of 
history  compares  with  this  concatenation  ^ 
of  arrogant  blunders  and  crimes  ? 

Now  all  is  over.  War  is  for  ever 
discredited  as  the  last  resort  of  kings  or 
peoples.  Overseas,  in  a  new  and  younger 
world,  a  statesman  of  new  ideals  has  outlined 
a  charter  for  the  new  time. 

"  I  would  fain  believe,"  President  Wilson 
told  the  American  Senate,  "that  I  am 
speaking  for  the  silent  mass  of  mankind 
everywhere,  who  have  yet  had  no  place  or 
opportunity  to  speak  their  real  hearts  out 
concerning  the  death  and  ruin  they  see,  to 
have  come  already  upon  the  persons  and 
homes  they  hold  most  dear."  And  what 
an  aura  of  anguish  and  awe  still  blows 
through  our  wintry  world,  whose  social  and 
political  fabric  we  are  now  to  weave  afresh, 
with  no  pattern  to  guide  us,  and  sheer 
necessity  in  stern  dictation. 
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President  Wilson  used  the  words  here 
quoted  before  the  United  States  declared 
war,  for  war  was  a  loathsome  madness  to 
this  apostle  of  peace  and  ordered  prosperity 
and  joy.  His  reluctance  infuriated  his 
political  opponents.  He  was  a  slow  convert 
to  the  cult  of  Force,  which  he  owned  at  last 
in  an  "  hour  of  utter  disillusionment "  at 
Baltimore. 

But  even  President  Wilson  was  drawn  into 
"  the  tide  of  blood  "  by  the  Prussian  mania. 
And,  being  in,  he  brought  with  him  the 
entire  power  of  what  dismayed  Germany 
learned,  in  her  "hard  hour,"  to  call  "The 
Land  of  Unlimited  Resources. "  In  her 
enormous  effort  to  have  done  for  ever  with 
the  nightmare  of  war,  America's  traditions 
were  thrown  to  the  winds.  She  had  two 
million  men  in  France,  Italy,  and  Russia 
when  Marshal  Foch  sounded  the  "Cease 
Fire"  and  German  plenipotentiaries  signed 
an  armistice  of  utter  defeat,  with  their  War 
Lord  in  flight  and  a  deluded  and  maddened 
people  in  furious  control  of  Government,, 
It  is  true  that  Hindenburg  remained  obdurate. 
His  army,  he  said,  marched  back  with 
"heads  erect."  But  one  hopes  that,  when 
they  put  off  the  field-grey  and  go  forth  as 
citizens  of  the  world,  they  will  find  that 
military  pride  is  a  poor  possession  in  a  world 
that  abhors  war,  and  has  a  long  memory  for 
German  methods  which  the  very  earth  itself 
• — the  shell-cratered  soil  of  ruined  France — 
will  bear  for  generations. 

Now  for  the  Great  Peace,  which  is  no 
longer  the  "  unreal  felicity  "  which  Rousseau 
sketched  in  his  "  Jugement  sur  la  paix 
perpetuelle." 

"  All  the  parties,"  President  Wilson  says, 
"  must  join  in  the  settlement  of  every  issue 
anywhere  involved."  The  speaker  is  clearly 
aware  of  the  difficulties  of  "  a  healing  peace," 
since  "  mankind  is  looking  now  for  freedom 
of  life,  not  for  equipoises  of  power." 
Government  by  consent  of  the  governed  is 
a  cardinal  point  of  the  Wilson  creed  ;  in  one 
address  he  instances  "  a  united,  independent, 
and  autonomous  Poland  "  as  a  matter  upon 
which  all  are  agreed. 

Open  covenants  of  peace,  it  is  suggested, 
should  include  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
removal  of  economic  barriers,  and  armaments 
"  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with 
domestic  safety  "  ;  an  impartial  adjustment 
of  all  colonial  claims  (with  due  regard  for  the 
interests  of  the  natives)  ;  the  restoration  of 
Russia,  Belgium,  the  Reichsland,  Rumania, 
Serbia,  and  Montenegro  ;  a  readjustment  of 
Italy's   frontiers  ;   freedom  for   the  peoples 


of  Austria-Hungary  ;  a  settlement  of  the 
eternal  Balkan  question  "  by  friendly 
counsel,  along  historically  established  lines 
of  allegiance  and  nationality,"  with  inter- 
national guarantees  of  political,  economic, 
and  territorial  independence  for  all. 

Sovereignty  would  be  secured  to  the 
Turkish  portions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
its  other  races  being  freed,  protected, 
and  given  an  absolute  opportunity  for 
development.  The  Dardanelles  would  be 
internationalised.  And,  lastly,  a  general 
Association  of  Nations  would  be  formed, 
since  '''right  must  be  based  upon  the 
common  strength."  Such  are  the  Wilson 
theses.  "  Difficult  and  delicate"  the  President 
knows  these  questions  to  be.  "Yet  they 
must  be  faced  with  the  utmost  candour  and 
decided  in  a  spirit  of  real  accommodation, 
if  peace  is  to  come  with  healing  in  its  wings, 
and  come  to  stay." 

Explicitly  this  ideal  lays  stress  upon 
"concession  and  sacrifice."  And  certain 
it  is  that  the  rebuilding  of  our  world  will 
take  time,  as  well  as  tact  and  skill  to  the 
uttermost  limit  of  human  genius.  All  nations, 
the  great  and  the  small  alike,  have  looked 
to  America,  yet  America  herself  is  diffident 
enough,  accommodating,  and  not  dogmatic 
at  all  in  her  ideas  for  resettlement.  In 
President  Wilson's  own  words,  America  does 
not  seek  "  to  impose  her  own  will  .  .  .  She  is 
quite  ready  to  be  shown  that  the  settlements 
she  has  suggested  are  not  the  best  or  the 
most  enduring.  They  are  only  her  ow;n 
provisional  sketch 'of  principles  and  of  the 
way  in  which  they  should  be  applied." 

Differences  of  opinion  are  sure  to  arise  ; 
they  have  already  arisen  in  the  United  States 
between  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties.  The  crux  is  how  to  reconcile 
sovereign  rights  with  international  co-opera- 
tion. A  supreme  tribunal  will  administer 
the  new  law,  and  there  would  be  an  inter- 
national force  behind  its  ordinances.  At 
this  point,  then,  we  seem  to  part  company 
with  President  Wilson's  disarmament 
schemes' and  a  merely  domestic  police  for 
each  nation. 

True,  German  militarism  appears  to  "be 
killed,  with  a  scornful  proletariat  offering 
Zeppelins  at  £12  each  and  Iron  Crosses  at 
two  for  a  penny !  But  what  if  it  should 
revive  ?  Germany  remains  a  great  and 
populous  Power  ;  the  adhesion  of  the  Austro- 
Germans  will  add  another  12,000,000  people 
to  her  population.  Hmdenburg  has  boasted 
that  his  five-million  Army  marched  back 
"  with  heads  erect,"  and  none  but  mindless 
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folk  regard  the  Teuton  genius  as  "  down  and 
out  "  in  prize,-ring  parlance.  Ambition  and 
aggression  are  perennial  passions.  Prussias 
arose  ages  ago — rose  arid  fell,  and  rose  again 
to  flourish  a  mailed  fist.  It  was  because 
she  exercised  to  the  full  her  rights  as  a 
victor  that  Imperial  Rome  created  a  desert 
around  her :  the  Pontine  Marshes  marked 
the  site  of  thirty-three  Volscian  cities,  and 
in  Latium  fifty-three  more  fine  towns  were 
wiped  out. 

Therefore  the  new  order  must  rest  upon 
armed  sanction.  The  "  durable  peace  "  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  must  be  more  than  just. 
"There  must  be  a  power  behind  that 
justice,"  our  Prime  Minister  maintains — 
"a  power  which  will  enforce  its  decrees." 
It  may  well  be,  too,  that  the  small  and 
subject  nations,  whose  envoys  have  of  late 
besieged  the  White  House,  may  quarrel 
among  themselves.  Already  a  clash  has 
occurred  between  Polish  and  Kuthenian  and 
Ukrainian  troops. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  while  sovereignty 
may  to  some  extent  be  sacrificed  by  the 
Supranational  League,  never  at  any  time  in 
the  world's  history  were  claims  to  autonomy 
and  independence — the  Selbstaendig'keit  and 
Unabhaengiglceit  of  specious  German  promise 
— so  numerous  or  so  insistent.  There  is 
always  Ireland.  Even  little  Iceland  had  her 
grievances  against  Denmark  ;  the  Catalans 
against  the  rest  of  Spain  ;  Syrians,  Arme- 
nians and  Arabs  against  the  Turk,  and 
North  Schleswig  against  Prussia,  with  a 
leaning  to  the  Danish  motherland.  The 
old  Empire  of  the  Tsars  is  now  in  twenty 
"  national "  fragments,  from  Finland  and 
Lithuania  clear  across  to  Georgia.  "  I  am 
a  believer  in  little  nations,"  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  avows,  adding  with  humour : 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  belong  to  one 
myself  ! " 

Everything,  then,  is  in  the  melting-pot 
of  reconstruction.  "  The  old  world  has 
been  laid  waste,"  as  Mr.  Asquith  reminds 
us.  "  Principalities  and  powers  ...  lie  in 
the  dust.  All  things  have  become  new." 
The  same  statesman  refers  to  "  the  crash  of 
thrones  " — a  process  that  continues,  for  this 
i$  assuredly  Democracy's  Day.  And  De- 
mocracy, as  the  American  humourist  warns 
us  shrewdly  —  inverting  President  Wilson's 
famous  saying — "must  be  made  safe  for 
the  world  !  "  This  cannot  be  an  impetuous 
process.  The  Sessions  of  Peace,  like  the 
mills  of  God,  must  grind  slowly  and  ex- 
ceeding small.  Gone  for  ever  are  such 
cynical    assemblies    as    those    of    Byswick, 


Munster,  and  Vienna — -mere  "auctions  of 
nations,"  with  rows  and  wrangles  over  diplo- 
matic precedence,  with  state  coaches,  led 
horses  and  gorgeous  lackeys. 

What  envoy  at  those  futile  routs  of  the 
great  cared  two  straws  about  "  the  common 
people?"  Le  Congres  danse,  mais  ne 
marche  pas,  was  a  witty  mot  of  the  Prince 
de  Eigne  at  Vienna  in  1814.  And  truly 
the  proceedings  capered  indeed,  but  made 
no  practical  headway.  Gone  also  is  the 
diplomacy  of  Talleyrand,  which  depended 
upon  "  good  dinners." 

The  reconstruction  of  our  world  at 
Versailles— where,  by  the  way,  Bismarck 
crowned  the  first  German  Kaiser  in  the 
splendid  Gaterie  des  Glaces  of  Le  Roi  Soleil 
— will  have  no  concern  with  the  old  "  balance 
of  power,"  but  rather  with  the  mass  of 
mankind  and  the  new  place  in  the  sun  of 
life  which  is  their  claim  to-day,  and 
which  statesmen  can  only  ignore  at  their 
peril. 

"  Never  again  ! "  is  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
note,  as  he  surveys  the  dead  past.  "To- 
morrow— not  perhaps  a  distant  to-morrow 
— war  may  be  abolished  for  ever  from  the 
category  of  human  crimes." 

It  is  to  be  a  people's  peace,  resting  upon 
the  sanction  of  all,  and  roctel  in  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  since  the  flame 
of  "scientific"  war  threatens  us  all  with 
destruction. 

Political  problems  like  the  freedom  of  the 
seas,  for  w7bich  America  has  contended  since 
Benjamin  Franklin's  day,  must  be  settled 
with  due  regard  for  prudence  and  the 
far-flung  communications  of  our  Empire. 
Among  the  geographical  questions  are  the 
future  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Aaland 
Islands,  the  Scheldt  and  Heligoland,  which 
we  gave  away  so  cheerfully  in  1890. 

Our  new  world  is  a  chaos  of  "  questions," 
from  Dublin  to  Delhi,  and  from  Prussia  to 
Persia.  America  has  a  problem  of  her  own 
in  Mexico's  anarchy,  which  begins  at  the 
United  States  border.  And  America  is 
learning  much  from  her  own  sea-historian, 
the  late  Admiral  Mahan,  as  well  as  from  her 
new  armies  in  France  and  her  new  envoys 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  She  is,  however,  in 
a  receptive  mood,  with  the  spread-eagling 
of  her  old  isolation,  and  the  ferment  of  her 
youthful  period  gone.  The  Anglo-American 
Entente  is  assured. 

As  for  our  own  domestic  task,  the  Prime 
Minister  warns  us  that  this  "  is  not  at  end 
when  the  Treaty  of  Peace  is  signed.  It  will 
only   be    beginning."      For   then   there   is 
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mighty  work  to  be  done  at  home,  "  when  the 
national  limbs  are  supple  with  endeavour, 
and  before  they  become  stiff  with  repose." 
There  is  the  whole  Empire  to,  develop, 
enrich,  strengthen  and  unite.  Then  there 
are  the  problems  of  State-aided  health  and 
housing.  There  is  education  on  new  lines 
and  profuse  production  to  make  good  the 
ravage  of  war.  Ample  wages  for  the  worker, 
too,  with  new  standards  of  comfort  and  joy. 
Labour  and   the    Church    have   their   own 


material  and  spiritual  programmes  on  these 
lines. 

Like  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  we  cannot  but  be 
aware  of  grave  atmospheric  disturbances  in 
the  social  and  economic  world.  But  the 
hurricane,  he  assures  us,  heeded  in  time,  may 
be  averted,  and  the  new  order  established, 
to  the  joy  and  betterment  of  all.  And  this 
done — the  Prime  Minister  is  confident  — 
"we  shall  enjoy  settled  weather  for  the 
great  harvest  that  is  coming." 


A    CAROL. 


I  SAW  at  midmost  hour  of  night 

■     A  lighted  stable  door, 

And  cattle  in  the  glow  shone  bright, 

And  bright  the  littered  floor. 
Quiet  was  the  winter  sky, 

Quiet  the  wide  down, 
And  peacefully  the  moon  rode  high 

Above  the  quiet  town. 


Once,  I  thought,  three  Eastern  kings 

A  precious  burden  bore, 
With  star- directed  journeyings, 

Unto  a  stable  door. 
Gifts  for  a  King's  table 

Of  frankincense  and  gold, 
The  kings  brought  to  the  stable 

Before"  the  world  was  old. 

ERIC  CHILMAN. 


HER   SERENE 
HIGHNESS 

By  REX   C0LV1LE 

Illustrated   by    S.    Abbey 


^vnTT  HEN  Lieutenant  Thomas  Railsford 
YY        Asgill  Railsford-Railsford  saw  an 
envelope  in  his  great-aunt's  hand- 
writing  propped  up   against  the  toast-rack 
upon  his  breakfast  table,  he  said — 

"  Wow,  wow !  The  racy  old  duck  has 
heard  of  my  heroic  feats  and  has  sent  along 
a  warm  little  cheque  to  make  my  five  days' 
leave  one  long  whoop  of  joy." 

He  ripped  open  the  heavily-crested  flap. 
There  emerged  a  letter  —  quite  alone — a 
letter  in  the  Countess  of  Ing's  pointed, 
anaemic  *  handwriting,  a  letter  bearing  in- 
appropriate punctuation  marks  and  full  of 
common  nouns  improperly  made  proper. 

"The  Towers. 
"Blackwood  Ing,  Hants. 
"  Dear  Thomas, — Your  Great-Uncle  and 
I  hope  you  are  well  and  enjoying  a  Rest 
though  neither  the  Former  nor  myself, 
believe  that  London  can  offer  you  that 
Perfect  Peace  which  must  be  so  Desirable 
after  an  arduous  Campaign.  We  therefore 
invite  you  to  come  to  The  Towers  for  three 
Days,  you  will  come  tomorrow  by  the  morn- 
ing train  and  the  Carriage  shall  meet  you  at 
Blackwood  Ing.  You  will  however  wait  at 
the  Station  until  the  Arrival  of  the  other 
train  which  will  bring  Her  Serene  Highness 
Princess  Louvella  who  you  may  have  heard 
has  done  such  Noble  Work  in  the  East  as  a 
Nurse.  Her  Serene  Highness  was  a  Baby 
when"  your  Great-Uncle  was  at  the  Embassy 
in  her  Native  Land.  She  has  grown  up, 
now  and  having  been  Ministering  Angel,  to 
one  of  our  Gallant  men  has  become  as  is 
natural  enamoured  ;  of  everything  that  is 
English.  You  will  be  her  Escort  to  The 
Towers  I  understand  she  speaks  perfect 
English  With  fond  love,  from  myself  and 
Remembrances  from  your  Great-Uncle, 
"  I  remain  your  affec  : 

"  Great- Aunt  Anne  Ing." 


The  letter  was  fluttering  from  the  nerve- 
less fingers  of  Thomas  when  the  door  was 
kicked  open  to  admit  Wing-Commander 
Roderick  Blair,  R.A.F. 

"  My  dear  old  trout,"  said  the  newcomer 
anxiously,  "what  have  they  been  doing  to 
you  ?     You  look  all  unstuck." 

There  was,  indeed,  an  expression  of  agony 
on  Thomas's  face — a  look  that  persistent 
German  frightfulness  had  never  succeeded 
in  creating.  Speechless  and  pale,  he  pointed 
to  the  prone  letter. 

"  Oho  !  "  said  Roddy.  "  That's  it,  is  it  ? 
Well,  you'll  have  to  marry  her." 

Thomas's  voice  was  huskily  indignant. 
"  Great-aunt,"  he  explained.  "  Barred  by 
Statute  of  Limitations." 

Roddy,  frowning,  made  himself  complete 
master  of  the  communication.  Having  done 
so,  the  frown  vanished.  There  was  now 
ecstatic  joy  upon  his  chubby  countenance. 

"What  a  perfectly  decayed  time  you'll 
have  !  "  he  said  with  zest.  "  For  I  suppose 
you'll  have  to  go  ?   Expectations,  of  coarse  ?  " 

Thomas  nodded  glumly.  "  Don't  grin, 
Roddy,"  he  pleaded. 

Roderick  was  touched.  At  once  he  be- 
came sympathetic. 

"My  poor  old  bean," he  said  with  feeling, 
"  my  dear,  wretched  old  bean,  what  on 
earth'll  you  do  ?  Couldn't  you  contract 
anything — shell-shock,  or  mange,  or  some- 
thing ? " 

Thomas  lifted  hopeless  eyes. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  must  see  it  out.  I 
promised  my  tailor  that  I'd  not  do  anything 
to  alienate  my  relatives.     I  must  go." 

Roddy  whistled  deep  and  low.  He  took 
up  the  letter  and  read  it  through  again. 

"  The  beastliest  part  of  the  whole  beastly 
thing,"  he  remarked  explosively,  "  is  the  fact 
that  the  carriage  will  meet  you.  The 
carriage  !  Haven't  the  old  swells  got  even 
a  runabout  ?  " 
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If  Thomas's  platoon  had  seen  the  way  he 
threw  up  his  hands,  they  would  have  swooned 
to  a  man. 

"  Bunabout  ?  Why,  man,  they've  only 
just  got  used  to  trains  !  They  don't 
allow  smoking — not  even  in  the  grounds, 
and  the  grounds  stretch  half  over  Hamp- 
shire. They're — they're  like  those  things 
that  hang  down  from  caves — what  d'you 
call  'em  ?"" 

"  Acolytes  ?  " 

"  Yes,  acolytes.  They're  petrified.  Exist- 
ence at  The  Towers  is  one  long  stagnant 
ceremonial." 

"  '  Perfect  peace,'  "  giggled  Roddy. 

Thomas  made  a  despairing  gesture. 

"  Old  Ing  is  the  Earl-iest  of  Earls,  and 
his  wife  is  the  Count-essence  of  Countesses. 
You  can't  walk  a  step  in  the  place  without 
treading  on  a  footman.  And  talk  about  P's 
and  Q's !  Bless  your  soul,  you  have  to 
chaperon  the  whole  confounded  alphabet ! " 

"  Handkerchief  every  time  you  blow  your 
nose  ?  " 

."  Every  time.  And  no  putting  your  knife 
into  your  mouth.  And,  as  though  all  this 
were  not  bad  enough " 

"  I  know,"  groaned  Roddy — "  the  Serene 
Highness." 

"The  Serene  Highness,"  echoed  Thomas 
in  a  voice  that  might  well  have  proceeded 
from  a  charnel-house.  "  A  swanking  Princess 
who  speaks  perfect  English.  I  tell  you  this, 
Roddy" — and  Thomas  struck  a  huge  hard 
fist  upon  the  table  until  the  grilled  kidneys 
rattled  like  dice — "  if  this  Serene  Affair 
speaks  perfect  English,  I  shan't  understand 
a  word  she  says.  No  one  would.  I  mean, 
no  Englishman  would." 

"  Of  course  not,"  agreed  Roddy,  with 
dignity.  "  It's  a  dead  language."  They 
stared  at  each  other  in  mute  and  mutual 
sympathy.  At  last  Roddy  said  :  "  Tommy, 
you  know  how  unwell  I  am  ?  " 

Thomas  looked  earnestly  at  his  friend's 
face.     It  bore  every  sign  of  splendid  health. 

"  You  know,  Tommy,"  continued  Roddy 
gravely,  "  how  much  flying,  and  all  that,  has 
undermined  me  ?  Well,  I  have  a  pre- 
monition that,  six  hours  after  you  have 
arrived  at  Blackwood.  Ing,  I  shall  have  a 
serious  relapse.  I  shall  be  in  delirium — 
the  respectable  brand,  of  course.  In  my 
ravings  one  word  will  be  constantly  on  my 
lips.     Can  you  guess  that  word,  old  bean  ?  " 

Thomas  guessed. 

"No,"  said  Roddy,  "not  that.  The 
word  will  be  '  Tommy,"  followed  by  almost 
incoherent  mutterings,  which  my  kind  nurse 


will,  with  difficulty,  construe  into  '  Railsf  ord- 
Railsford.'  You,  in  fact.  I  shall  bleat 
for  you.  My  friend !  Ahem !  My  own 
familiar  friend  !  Damon  and  Python,  you 
know.  Of  course,  kind  nurse  will  send  a 
telegram.  You  will  hurry  to  my  bedside, 
and  we'll  do  a  revue  together." 

There  is  something  very  fine  about  the 
strong,  silent  hand-clasp  of  two  brave  men. 

II. 

No  train  "rushes"  into  Blackwood  Ing. 
It  is  not  allowed  to.  It  approaches  with 
decorum  and  stops  humbly.  These  are  the 
Earl  of  Ing's  orders.  The  Countess's  orders 
are  that  no  clothes  hanging  on  a  line — no 
clothes,  however  unsuggestive — must  be 
observable  from  the  platform. 

Thomas  alighted  from  the  train  in  a  state 
of  acute  depression.  The  aged  station-master 
instantly  uncovered  his  head  ;  his  assistant 
would  have  done  so,  too,  but  he  wore  no 
cap,  and  his  red  hair  was  fixed. 

At  every  carriage  window  there  was  a 
head — sometimes  two.  All  eyes  were  upon 
Thomas.  Passengers  gaped  upon  him  with 
their  mouths.  No  doubt  some  of  them  were 
saying  :  "  There,  there,  so  would  we  have 
it !  "  They  thought  him  important.  They 
thought  him  a  Controller  of  something. 

Thomas  plunged  for  the  waiting-room. 
The  train  reluctantly  went  on.  Before 
Thomas  could  say  "  Jack  Robinson  !  "  or  its 
equivalent,  two  huge  footmen  presented 
themselves  before  him. 

"  Her  ladyship's  affectionate  greetings, 
sir,"  said  one. 

"  His  lordship's  compliments,"  said  the 
other. 

" ,"  said  Thomas. 

The  men  withdrew  in  close  order.  Thomas, 
smoking  furiously,  prowled  and  prowled 
around.  After  fifteen  minutes  the  station- 
master  timidly  approached. 

"  Her  Serene  Highness's  train  is  signalled, 
sir,"  he  whispered. 

" ?"   gaid   Thomas  again  ;    and    the 

station-master's  retreat — hampered  as  he  was 
by  his  awed  but  curious  assistant — became 
a  rout. 

The  up  train  upped.  Thomas,  sighing 
prodigiously,  and  in  the  vilest  temper,  lounged 
on  to  the  platform. 

At  the  approach  of  the  train  he  braced 
himself  to  a  condition  of  deferential  punc- 
tiliousness. He  stood  stiff  as  a  ramrod.  In 
vain  he  tried  to  think  of  suitable  things  to 
say  in  "  perfect  English."  With  a  groan  he 
thought  of  the  long  drive  to  The  Towers. 
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And  then — then  everything  that  was 
wonderful  and  beautiful  and  top-hole  in  the 
wide  world  focussed  itself  upon,  and  was 
absorbed  by,  and  emanated  from,  the  girl  in 
the  simple  frock,  whose  eager,  wondering, 
admiring  eyes  were  frankly  scrutinising  him, 
whose  hands  were  impulsively  extended, 
whose  jolly  little  mouth  was  smiling  a  heart- 
snatching  greeting. 

She  was  followed  at  a  discreet  distance  by 
a  raven  of  a  maid  with  a  jewel-case  in  its 
claws. 

"  'Ullo,  cocky  !  "  said  the  vision  of  delight, 
nasally  and  with  an  excruciating  Cockney 
accent.  "  'Ow  goes  it  ?  You  in  the  pink  ? 
You're  Loot'nant  Bilesford,  'in't  yer  ?  Oi'm 
Louvella.     You  knaow." 

Thomas  grasped  the  hand  outstretched. 
He  made  his  effort. 

"  I  bid  you  welcome,  Princess,  to  the 
shores  of  Albion.  May  your  brief  stay  as 
the  guest  of  England  be  destined  to  cement 
for  ever  the  friendly  relations  of  our  countries. 
I — I  feel  myself  honoured  highly  that — that 
I  should  have  been — er — selected  to " 

The  bewilderment  and  the  disappointment 
in  her  eyes  stopped  him. 

"  'Owjermean  ?  "  she  asked.  "  'Oo  are 
yer  gettin'  aht  ?  Cawn't  understahnd  'arf 
ycrs'y." 

It  is  to  Thomas's  eternal  credit  that, 
amazed  and  floundering  though  he  was,  he 
adapted  himself  to  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. He  had  not  the  remotest  clue  to 
the  truth  of  the  situation.  Intuition  alone 
helped  him. 

"  Blimey,"  he  said,  "  this  is  a  bit  er  orl 
roight !  Never  thought  yer'd  be  ible  to  tork 
our  lingo  like  a  blinkin'  nitive.  Cahm  orn — ■ 
let's  'op  it  to  the  kerridge  ! " 

Her  laugh  of  delight  gushed  over  him 
and  sprinkled  him  with  rapture.  Footmen 
assisted  them  into  the  immense  barouche. 
Her  Serene  Highness  took  not  a  particle  of 
notice  of  *theni;  nor  of  the  huge  coachman, 
nor  of  the  sleek  horses,  but  of  the  carriage 
she  said — 

"Ow,  me  oiesight !  Looks  like  a  crorss 
between  a  bawth  and  a  'ammick  !  " 

Thomas  agreed  heartily. 

"  Wonder  'ow  poor  old  Chivitska's  gettin' 
on  ?  "  mused  Her  Serene  Highness.  "  My 
maide,  yer  knaow." 

"  Ow,  she's  orl  roight,"  Thomas  assured 
her.  "  She's  in  the  barrer  wiv  the  luggaige 
and  the  third  footman — 'im  with  the  'ooky 
noase." 

The  Princess  laughed.  "  That  bloke'll  go 
orf  of  'is  onion  if  Chivy  stawrts  chin-waggin' 


Croatian   to   'im,"   she   said.      "She   don't 
speak  English,  d'yer  see  ?  " 

"  That  remoinds  me,"  said  Thomas  tact- 
fully. "How  did  you  come  to  acquire  so 
complete  a  mastery  over  our  language  ?  I 
mean — 'oo  learned  yer  to  tork  our  gaudy 
lingo?" 

Louvella's  eyes  became  dreamy  and  her 
expression  very  tender. 

"  In  the  little  'orspital  up  in  the  'ills,"  she 
said,  "there  was  a  bloke — a  little  yeller- 
'aired  chap — 'e  learned  me  all  I  knaow." 

Thomas,  absorbed,  was  not  conscious  of 
anything  funny  in  her  statement,  but  he 
was  conscious  of  a  ridiculous  pang  of  some- 
thing like  jealousy. 

"  Who  was  he  ?  "  he  asked. 

"A  bloomin'  'ero,"  said  Her  Serene 
Highness  earnestly. 

"  Yes,  but " 

"  Tn't  I  tellin'  yer  ?  'E  was  a  prisoner 
wiv  the  Haustrians,  and  w'en  our  blokes  was 
victorious  they  took  'im  along  of  the  others. 
Lumme  !  W'en  I  fink  of  w'at  thet  poor 
bloke  looked  loike  w^'en  they  brought  'im 
into  my  little  'orspital,  I  could  croy  me  oyes 
aht !  And  never  a  grumble  from  'im — alw'ys 
a  '  Thenk  yer  koindly.'  /  nursed  'im  back 
to  'ealth.  I  wouldn't  let  no  one  else  l'y  a 
finger  on  'im.  And  graggerly  'e  got  well 
and  aible  to  chat  confidential.  'E  was  the 
only  Englishman  wot  I'd  ever  met,  and  'e 
told  me  orl  abaht  England.  After  a  bit  I 
picked  up  the  langwiclge  a  fair  treat,  and  we 
used  to  exchainge  hideas.  I  got  to  luv 
England.  And  now  yer  knaow  as  much  as 
I  do,  mister." 

As  much  ?  More— much  more  !  He 
knew  the  ghastly  humiliation  that  awaited 
this  golden-hearted  girl  at  the  hands  of  his 
great-uncle  and  aunt.  In  imagination  he 
could  see  the  horror,  the  disgust,  the  absolute 
shrinking,  only  partially  disguised — because 
of  the  shock — of  the  Earl  and  his  Countess 
when  Her  Serene  Highness  let  loose  her  flood 
of  colloquial  East  End  upon  them.  He  could 
see  his  great-uncle's  creeping  barrage  of  a 
face  becoming  more  and  more  sinister,  and 
the  network  of  veins  upon  his  great-aunt's 
cheek-bones  swelling  like  miniature  blue 
tyres  on  the  point  of  bursting. 

This  dear,  frank  child — she  didn't  look 
more  than  nineteen — would  be  made  to  feel, 
at  best,  like  a  curious,  though  poisonous,  ' 
insect.  The  army  of  servants  would  make 
game  of,  and  imitate,  her  in  the  servants' 
hall.  Quickly  she  would,  wilt.  Impossible 
that  it  should  be  otherwise.  No  word  of; 
slang  was  ever  heard  within  the  grey  wafts. ; 
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of  The  Towers.  Once,  when  Thomas,  in  a 
natural  moment,  had  called  the  weather 
"  putrid,"  his  aunt  had  gone  to  bed  for  the 
whole  of  that  clay,  and  his  uncle  had  not 
spoken  to  him  for  forty-eight  hours.  He 
shivered  to  think  of  the  results  of  Her 
Serene  Highness's  "  perfect  English."  He 
must  protect  her.  But  how  ?  From  the 
moment  she  said  "  Blimey ! "  she  was 
doomed. 


want  to  arst  yer  somethin1— a  faivour.  I 
want  to  arst  yer  a  faivour,  Princess.  There 
'in't  toime  to  expline.  Yer  must  just  tike 
my  bloomm'  word  fer  it.  D'yer  speak 
French?" 

"  French  !  Wot  ?  Me  ?  Well,  of  course. 
Wotjer  think?" 

"  Then — I  wish  yer  would.  Will  yer  ? 
Just — just  ter  please  me?" 

Her  Serene  Highnesses  countenance  fell  ; 


"  Her  eyes  were  thunderous  now. 
warning. 


*  Don't  yer  go  fer  to  s'y  a  word  against  'im ! '    she  cried  in  i 
Didn't  I  tell  yer  'e  was  a  'ero  ?    Well,  then?'" 


-"  Wot  yer  thinkin'  abaht  ?  Spit  it  aht !  '* 
said  Louvella. 

Thomas  jumped  out  of  his  pondering. 
They  were  entering  the  lodge  gates.  Rosy- 
cheeked  children  were  bobbing,  an  apple- 
faced  woman  was  curtseying,  a  plum-faced 
man  touched  his  forehead.  Louvella  waved 
to  them  and  bowed.  The  action  was 
graciousness  personified. 

'/'Look  'ere,"  said  Thomas  earnestly  — 
only  five  minutes  in  which  to  save  her — "  I 


her    jolly    little    mouth    puckered    at    the 
corners. 

"  Speak  French  ter  please  yer  ?    W'y  ?  " 
The  Towers  loomed  ahead.    Thomas  could 
already  see  figures  standing  upon  the   top- 
most step  at  the  front  entrance. 

"There's  not  toime  to  expline,"  he  said 
hurriedly.  "  Please  believe  me  when  I  tell 
yer  I've  gotter  reason.  I  implore  yer  to 
speak  only  French  while  ye're  at  The  Towers. 
Will  yer?" 
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She  looked  at  him.  She  could  see  he  was 
deeply  stirred.  His  eyes  were  honest.  She 
liked  him. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  with  obvious  reluctance, 
"as  yer  arst  me,  I'll  do  it,  but  I  tell  yer 
straight  it'll  give  me  the  fair  'ump." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Thomas  fervently. 
"  I  can't  parleyvoo  much  meself,  and  so— and 
so — w'en  we're  alone — ter-morrer  mornin', 
f'rinstance,  before  breakfast,  aht  in  the 
garding,  we  can  tork  English  tergether. 
See?" 

She  nodded. 

"  And  then  yer'll  tell  me  wot  yer  bloomin' 
gaime  is  ?     Eh  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  promise." 

The  barouche  drew  up  at  the  imposing 
entrance. 

"Lumme,"  muttered  Her  Serene  High- 
ness, "  this  is  the  dead  spit  of  one  of  our 
blinkin'  Court  porties  at  'ome  !  " 

She  stepped  from  the  carriage  with  regal 
grace,  and  a  moment  later  the  purest  pearls 
of  French  were  issuing  from  her  lips. 

III. 

It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Thomas,  of  course,  did  not  expect  Her 
Serene  Highness  until  eight  at  earliest. 
But  he  couldn't  stay  in  the  house.  He 
wanted  to  smoke  and  think.  He  was  not 
allowed  to  do  both  together  in  The  Towers. 
But  with  his  back  to  a  beech  tree,  here  in 
the  park,  he  could — and  did. 

When  the  birds  sing  their  first  spring 
song,  Hampshire  folk  say  :  "  They  birds  are 
in  a  charm." 

Thomas  was  in  a  charm.  Her  Serene 
Highness  had  enchanted  him.  He  thought 
of  the  miracle  of  lightness  she  had  brought  to 
the  austere  dinner-party  last  night — light- 
ness which,  in  any  other  gathering,  would 
have  infected  the  company  with  gaiety,  but 
which,  at  The  Towers,  only  slightly  relieved 
the  majestic  gloom.  He  thought  of  the 
miracle  of  her  voice  as  it  caressed  the 
French  language,  of  the  miracle  of  her 
pretty  dignity,  of  the  miracle  of  her  swift 
sympathy,  of  the  miracle  of  a  reluctant 
smile  garnered  from  the  Earl,  of  the 
miracle  of  an  almost  affectionate  glance  won 
from  the  Countess. 

And  Thomas  knew  how  hard  Louvella  had 
been  working.  He  knew  the  effect  The 
Towers  had  upon  the  young  and  the  modern. 
It  sapped  them.  He  remembered  how  one 
modern  young  duchess  had  to  be  carried  to 
the  barouche  after  a  week-end  visit.  She 
went  straight  to  Margate,  where  she  wore  the 


duke's  hat  and  ate  whelks  with  a  pin.  Her 
doctor  told  her  that  this  had  probably  saved 
her  reason. 

Could  Louvella  stick  it  ?  He  doubted  it. 
If  she  did,  he  would,  of  course,  ignore  Roddy's 
telegram  when  it  came.  Roddy  could  stay 
in  his  delirium.  Roddy's  kind  nurse  could 
go  on  smoothing  his  forehead  until  Thomas's 
leave  was  up.  If  the  mange  carried  him 
off  in  the  interim,  Thomas  couldn't  help  it. 
He  couldn't  miss  one  single  moment  of 
Louvella.  That  Cockney  speech  of  hers  ! 
The  bewitching  vulgarity  of  it !  When  he 
thought  of  her  exquisite  manners  and  the 
perfect  accent  of  her  idiomatic  French,  he 
was  enthralled  anew  by  the  piquancy  of  the 
anomaly. 

She  came  at  seven.  There  she  was,- 
standing  in  front  of  him.  It  was  only  one 
more  miracle.  Before  he  could  get  up,  she 
was  sitting  beside  him. 

"  Nah,  then,"  she  said,  frowning — a  jolly 
little  pucker  of  a  frown  — "  p'r'aps  you'll  \w 
koind  enough  to  expline  the  w'eeze.  Oi'm 
orl  in  the  dork,  Oi  am.  I  did  wot  yer  arst, 
and  it  give  me  the  sick.  I  parleyvood  till 
me  jore  aiched.  Give  me  the  'oly  pip,  it 
did!  Strewth  !  !Wot  a  blinkin'  evenin'  I 
'ad,  and  no  errer  !  Cahm  orn,  aht  wiv  it ! 
Wofs  it  orl  mean,  eh  ?  " 

"  It  means "  began  Thomas,  and  then 

he  stopped.  Suddenly  he  had  become  aware 
that  he  was  on  delicate  ground.  He  must 
tread  Agag-like.  A  false  step,  and  he  might 
offend  this  fairy  princess  for  ever. 

"Well?"  said  Louvella.  "I'm  witin', 
yer  knaow." 

Thomas  felt  himself  getting  red.  The 
more  he  felt  himself  reddening,  the  redder  he 
got.     "  'In't  it  'ot  ?  "  he  asked  desperately. 

Louvella  frowned  in  earnest.  There  was 
a  snap  in  her  great  dark  eyes.  She  did  not 
answer  him. 

"It — it's  bloomin'  difficult  to  know  'ow 
ter  put  it,"  groaned  Thomas. 

Louvella  made  no  comment. 

Thomas  shut  his  eyes  and  plunged. 
"Abaht  that  little  feller  at  yer  'orspital, 
naow,"  he  suggested. 

Her  eyes  were  thunderous  now  ;  suddenly 
they  flashed.  "  Don't  yer  go  fer  to  s'y  a 
word  against  'im  ! "  she  cried  in  savage 
warning.  "  Didn't  I  tell  yer  'e  was  a  'ero  ? 
Well,  then  ? " 

Thomas  ruffled  up  his  hair.  "  Bless  yer," 
he  said,  "  /  don't  warnt  ter  do  the,  dirty  on 
'im.  Not  loikely.  It's  not  abaht  'im  as  'im 
I  was  goin'  ter  speak,  but  abaht  'im  as  a 
toype." 

i 
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Louvella  sniffed  ominously.  "  Dnnno  wofc 
a  toype  is,"  she  said  shortly  ;  "  bub  I  warn 
yer " 

"As a clawss"  corrected  Thomas  hurriedly. 
"  That's  wot  I  mean.  The  clawss  'e  ber- 
longed  to.     See  ?  " 

Louvella's  face  was  uncompromising. 
"  'Is  clawss  was  the  'ero  clawss,"  she  said 
shortly. 

Thomas  sighed.  He  was  in  deep  water 
and  had  the  cramp.  -Soon,  quite  soon,  he 
must  perish.  He'd  gone  down  twice.  The 
third  time  would  be  the  last. 

"  In  this  'ere  War,"  he  said  gravely,  "  that 
little  Cockney's  clawss  'as  bin  the  'eroic 
clawss." 

She  warmed,  but  still  was  doubtful. 
"  Cockney  ?  "  she  askjd. 

Thomas  came  up  for  the  third  time. 
"  The  pawrt  of  London  w'ere  'e  was  born  is 
in  the  East  End,"  he  said. 

It  explained  nothing. 
#  "  In  the  East  End,"  went  on  Thomas  slowly, 
gaspingly,  "  the — the  people— the  blokes  wot 
lives  there — some  of  'em — are  not  ezzactly 
so — so  well  educated  as — as  some  others." 

"  Ed-u-cated  ?  " 

"  Eclgercited,"  elucidated  Thomas. 

Louvella  nodded.  Thomas  grasped  at  the 
straw-nod. 

"  That  little  yeller- 'aired  chap  in  your 
'orspital,"  he  went  on,  "  spoke  like " 

"  A  'ero,"  Louvella  interrupted.  "  Spoke 
and  acted,  too.  Did  I  tell  yer  wot  'e  did 
after  I'd  got  'im  into  the  pink  ?     Listen.     I 

— I  cawn't  speak  of  it  wivaht — wivaht " 

She  dashed  a  diamond  from  .an  eyelid,  and 
continued  :  "  'E  was  lyin'  in  a  'ammick  in* 
the  grarnds  one  d'y,  w'en  the  Haustrians 
sent  their  hairyplines  owver.  There  was  one 
blighter  right  owver  the  'orspital.  Well, 
d'rectly  it  began  droppin'  bombs,  the  little 
'ero  ran  stright  inter  the  'orspital  and 
stawrted  carryin'  my  countrymen  out  er 
dainger.  And — and — 'e  doyed.  Wivaht  a 
word  ter  me — 'e  doyed  !  " 

Thomas,  without  giving  himself  time  to 
feel  a  theatrical,  self-conscious  ass,  leaped 
to  his  feet  and  saluted.  The  next  moment 
Her  Serene  Highness  was  clinging  to  him, 
laughing  and  crying. 

"  Ow  !  "  she  sobbed.  "  You  understahnd. 
Ow,  yer  gent  I  Yer  bloomin',  bloomin' 
sport !  " 

Again,  the  next  moment,  she  had  drawn 
away. 

"  Beg  pawrdon,"  she  said  shyly.  "  Moy 
mistaike.  I  didn't  oughter  fergit  meself 
loike  thet." 


Thpmas  said  nothing.  He  couldn't. 
Louvella  laughed  apologetically. 

"  Oi'm  only  a  kid,"  she  said.  "  Blimey, 
sometimes  I  fink  I  ought  ter  be  beck  in  the 
nursery  !  " 

Still  Thomas  couldn't  speak.  She  humbled 
herself  yet  again. 

"  Naow  tell  me  wot  was  wrong  wiv  me," 
she  pleaded.  "  Oi'm  in  a  better  temper 
naow.  W'y  did  yer  not  warnt  me  ter  speak 
English  larst  noight  ?  " 

And  Thomas  knew  that  he  wasn't  going 
to  drown,  after  all. 

"  Because,"  he  said  gently,  "  I  didn't  want 
the  little  yeller-'aired  chap  made  fun  of,  or 
sloighted,  through  you,  Princess." 

Her  hand  touched  her  breast. 

" Through  me?"  she  whispered. 

"  'E  learned  yer  English.  It  was  the 
English  'e  knew,  but — — " 

Understanding  was  creeping  into  her  wide 
eyes. 

Thomas  took  the  chances.  He  now  spoke 
in  the  accents  and  with  the  intonation  of 
his  class. 

"  It's  merely  a  matter  of  custom  and 
environment,"  he  said  slowly  and  distinctly. 
"  The  peasants  in  your  country  do  not 
speak  as  you  in  Court  circles  do.  This  little 
hero "     And  wisely  he  left  it  at  that. 

For  fully  five  minutes  she  pondered.  She 
was  working  it  out  in  her  mind.     At  last — 

"  ThenJc  yer,"  she  said  softly.  "  You've 
bin  a  pal — a  reel  pal— ter  me." 

A  telegraph  boy  dismounted  from  a 
crimson  bicycle  as  Her  Serene  Highness  and 
Thomas  reached  the  drive.  The  telegram 
was  from  Roddy.  Thomas,  in  halting  French, 
explained  the  situation  to  Louvella. 

"  I  shall  go  to  London  in  the  train  by 
which  you  travel,"  she  said  in  the  same 
language.  "  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to 
w7rite  out  a  message  for  this  boy  to  take 
with  him  and  dispatch  for  me  ?  It  is  to  our 
Embassy." 

Thomas  was  so  good. 

*  *  *     •      *     *     * 

The  Military  Attache  met  the  train  at 
Waterloo.  A  dazzling  automobile  was  in 
attendance.  While  the  Military  Attache 
was  fussing,  Thomas  stood  stiff  and  glum  by 
Louvella's  side.  He  had  exhausted  his  stock 
of  French.  "  L&uvella,"  he  said  at  last,  and 
his  voice  Was  hoarse  and  strained,  "  will  you 
— will  you — before  w-e  say  good-bye — talk 
the  little  'ero's  English  once  again?" 

Her  frank  gaze  was  upon  him.  She  did 
not  smile,  as  he  had  feared  she  mi^ht. 
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"Oi'm  gled  we  met,"  she  said.  "  Gled 
and  prahd.     P'r'aps,  some  d'y -" 

He  moved  close  to  her— to  evade  a  porter 
with  a  truck. 

"  Some  d'y  !  "  he  repeated  eagerly.  "  Lou- 
vella,  if — if  I  come  back — tv'en  I  come  beck 
— shall  I  foind  yer — w'iting  ?  " 

She  shook  her -head. 

"We're  pels,"  she  said.  "But — I'm 
engiged  ter  be  merried.     Bin  engiged  since 


I  was  a  nipper.  'E's  a  Grahnd  Dook. 
Wen  the  War's  owver " 

Thomas  drew  himself  up  and  saluted.  The 
Attache  was  hurrying  along  the  platform. 
Chivitska,  the  raven-maid,  a  few  yards  away, 
looked  as  though  she  were  saying  :  "  Never 
more  ! " 

Louvella  spoke  in  a  whisper. 

"  Cahn't  bloorain'  well  'elp  meself  !  "  she 
said. 
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~HY,  Toffee,  you  look  surprised  to 
see  me!" 

Lord  Bansbrook  smiled  down 
on  her  from  his  height  of  six  feet  two  inches. 

"  My  child,"  said  he,  "let  me  beg  of  you 
not  to  tell  my  aunt.  Whenever  I  exhibit 
any  kind  of  emotion,  she  calls  me  a  throw- 
back to  some  discreditable  ancestor  or  other. 
With  a  family  that  has  had  to  marry  money 
for  the  last  half-dozen  generations,  more  or 
less,  she  has  a  fine  field  to  pick  from." 

"Well,  Toffee,  you  did  look  surprised, 
and,  anyhow,  your  manners  are  perfectly 
frightful.  Why  don't  you  ask  me  into  the 
house  ?  " 

Kitty  Fenwick  was  seven  years  younger 
than  Bansbrook,  and  of  an  age  writh  his 
sister,  which  is  one  way  of  stating  that  she 
was  just  twenty.  She  was  tall,  but  rather 
fragile  and  delicately  moulded.  At  thirty 
one  would  begin  to  notice  her  features, 
which  were  almost  Greek  in  their  regularity. 
Now  she  had  all  the  charm  of  eyes  and  hair 
and  a  dusky  warmth  of  colouring.  She 
might  have  served  a  painter  of  allegories 
to  portray  the  Spirit  of  Youth. 

"  Let  us,"  said  Toffee  Bansbrook  slowly 
and  judicially,  "  take  one  thing  at  a  tirrje. 
If  I  did  look  surprised  to  see  you,  it  must 
have  been  because  I  was.  Secondly,  why 
don't  I  haul  you  into  the  house,  dash  round 
and  find  Marjorie,  and  give  orders  for  some 
of  our  fine  old  '87  tea  to  be  sent  up  ?  Ah, 
why  ?  " 

"  Yes,  why  don't  you  ?  " 

"Because  it  wouldn't  be  proper,"  said 
Toffee  primly. 

"  It  wouldn't  be  prop " 

"  I  am  trying  to  break  it  to  you  gently, 
my  poor  child.  Aunt  Julia  sent  you  a  wire 
to  put  off  your  coming  for  a  couple  of  days. 
She    and    Marjorie   have   dashed   off  to   a 


bedside.  They  had  to,  3r  thought  they 
had  to.  There  are  no  women-folk  in 
the  house,  barring  retainers.  I  am  all 
alone." 

"  And,"  said  Kitty,  "  there  isn't  a  train 
back  for  hours." 

His  lordship  nodded  with  a  sort  of 
suppressed  cheerfulness. 

"  I  hope,"  he  said,  "  that  you  will  not 
neglect  this  golden  opportunity  of  rubbing 
it  in  when  you  see  Aunt  Julia.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  though,  you  ought  to  have  had  the 
wire  in  good  time." 

"  I  expect  I  should  have  had  it,  but  I  had 
to  go  to  a  bedside,  too,"  Kitty  explained. 
"  I  went  on  my  way  to  the  station.  Have 
you  any  idea  of  what  proportion  of  her  time 
a  parson's  daughter  spends  at  bedsides  ? 
Well,  now  I'm  here,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  me  ?  " 

Toffee  Bansbrook  eyed  her  quizzically. 
They  were  very  old  friends.  At  school  she 
had  been  the  very  best  friend  of  his  sister. 
He  began  to  pursue  a  train  of  thought  that 
seemed  to  lead  nowhere  in  particular. 

"  Well  ?  " 

"I  was  thinking,"  said  Toffee,  "of  the 
trust  my  aunt  must  repose  in  you.  It  is 
positively  touching.  You  are  the  only  young 
woman  Avho  isn't  an  heiress  or  a  freak  that 
is  allowed  to  come ,  near  me.  I  believe  the 
housekeeper  has  secret  instructions  even 
with  regard  to  the  maids  she  engages.  A 
designer  of  gargoyles  would  get  at  least  a 
dozen  good  ideas  from  a  stroll  round  the 
kitchen." 

Kitty  laughed,  quite  mirthfully  and 
without  confusion. 

"I  suppose,"  she  said,  "Mrs.  Threlfall 
knows  quite  well  that  I'm  perfectly  safe — 
that  there  never  could  be  anything 
between  us." 
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"  Why  couldn't— I  mean,  how  does  she 
know  there  couldn't?" 

"  Because,"  said  Kitty,  "  we've  always  been 
such  good  pals,  haven't  we,.  Toffee?  She 
thinks  of  us  as  we  regard  ourselves — just 
brother  and  sister.  Why,  it  would  be 
laughable  if  we  fell  in  love  ! " 

"Screamingly  funny,"  Toffee  agreed  rather 
distantly,  watching  something  on  the  horizon. 
He  made  a  half  turn.  "  Now,  my  child," 
he  said,  "  you'd  better  compromise  me  and 
provide  some  much- needed  local  scandal  by 
coming  into  the  hovel.  I've  always  been 
respected,  but  it  can't  be  helped.  I  can't 
have  you  freezing  on  the  doorstep  until  it's 
time  to  go  and  look  for  the  next  train." 

Kitty  hesitated.  She  had  had  no  intention 
of  freezing  on  the  doorstep. 

"  If  the  scandal  becomes  too  intense."  she 
said, "  I  will  at  least  make  you  an  honourable 
offer  of  marriage.  But  what  were  you  going 
to  do,  Toffee,  if  I  hadn't  turned  up  ?  " 

"  I  was  bored,"  said  Toffee  briefly. 

"  Of  course  you  were.  I  didn't  ask  you 
to  tell  me  your  usual  condition  of  mind.  I 
asked  what — were —you— going — to— do  ?  " 

Toffee  passed  a  delicately  -  shaped  hand 
over  his  careworn  brow. 

"  I  thought  of  one  or  two  things,  all 
equally  hilarkms.  I  had  an  idea  of  going  out 
and  shooting  Oswald  and  Beatrice,  our  two 
partridges.  I  thought  oi  reading  some  rot 
or  other,  or  playing  patience,  or  practising  a 
few  shots  at  billiards,  or  going  for  a  walk." 

"  That  was  a  stroke  of  genius,"  cried  Kitty, 
"  that  idea  of  going  for  a  walk." 

"  I  do  think  of  things  sometimes,"  said 
Toffee  modestly. 

"  Well,  you  shall  take  me  for  a  walk," 
Kitty  said.  "  You  shall  take  me  to  the 
home  farm,  and  p'r'aps  that  nice  old  woman 
will  give  us  some  teaf ' 

II. 

Autcjmn'  had  set  in  early,  and,  although  the 
month  was  still  September,  there  was  a  bite 
in  the  air.  Some  of  the  trees  had  already 
felt  the  decline  of  the  summer,  and  showed 
yellowing  leaves.  Inside  their  armoured 
jackets  chestnuts  were  hardening  and  turning 
brown. 

Behind  the  house,  in  a  carriage-way  lined 
by  railings  and  small  shrubs,  Toffee  Bansbrook 
and  Kitty  linked  arms.  They  were  given  to 
practising  mild  familiarities  in  the  presence 
of  their  respective  families  and  friends,  and 
these  are  generally  sure  signs  that  nothing 
deeper  than  friendship  exists  between  a 
couple. 


Toffee  Bansbrook  was  right,  for  Kitty 
w^as  indeed  a  privileged  person  in  the  house 
ruled  by  his  Aunt  Julia.  But  there  was  a 
reason  for  it. 

"  You  see,"  that  very  clever  woman  once 
said  to  his  sister  Marjorie,  "  if  there  ever 
were'  anything  between  them,  it  could  only 
be  on  Humphrey's  (Toffee's)  side.  Kitty  is 
too  much  his  intellectual  superior  ever  to 
care  for  him,  and  he  has  no  money  to  attract 
her.  I  think  she  does  him  good — she  sharpens 
his  wits  a  little." 

Kitty  was  very  silent  as  they  walked,  and 
presently  Toffee  rallied,  her. 

"  If  I  had  a  penny,"  he  said — "  and 
everybody  knows  I  haven't — I'd  offer  it 
to  you." 

"  What,  for  my  thoughts  ?  " 

"  Yes,  thanks,  I'd  like  a  penn'orth.  Un- 
expurgated,  please.  I  had  a  vague  idea  that 
you  were  thinking  of  me." 

"I- was,"  said  Kitty,  and  looked  him  in 
the  face  with  a  sort  of  laughing  gravity.  "  I 
was  wondering  when  you  will  rouse  yourself 
and  show  the  world,  your  own  family 
included,  that  you  are  something  more  than 
a  good-natured  old  idiot.  I  believe  I  am 
thq  only  person  who  knows  you  as  you  really 
are,  simply  because  you  won't  show  your  real 
self  to  others.  I  know  something  of  what 
you  do,  what  you  have  done,  and  what  you 
are  capable  of.  Occasionally  you  tell  me 
something  of  what  you  think.  Why  not 
drop  the  mask,  rnon  vieux  ?  " 

"  Do  I  wear  one  ?  " 

"  You  know  you  do.  Why  don't  you  let 
people  know  that  you're  Francis  Merlin  ? 
Your  aunt  and  Marjorie  were  discussing 
Francis  Merlin's  book  when  I  was  here 
last.  Little  they  guessed.  They  don't 
credit  you  with  sufficient  intellect  even  to 
understand  it." 

Toffee  Bansbrook  chuckled. 

"  If  they  knew  I  was  the  perpetrator,"  he 
said,  "  they'd  probably  think  no  more  of  me, 
and  only  less  of  the  book.  That's  the  way 
of  one's  own  people.  Besides,  they'd  rather 
resent  it  if  I  turned  out  to  be  something 
better  than  the  priceless  old  chump  they 
think  me  to  be." 

"  I  wonder,"  Kitty  murmured,  "  if  you're 
quite  fair  to  them  ?  " 

"  Dear  old  thing,  seriously,  now,  are  they 
fair  to  me  ?  What  am  I  in  their  eyes  ?  A 
catspaw  to  pull  the  poor  old  family  out  of 
the  fire.  Aunt  Julia's  got  two  pet  terrors. 
Number  one  is  that  I'll  let  the  old  show  and 
go  abroad  ;  number  two  is  that  I'll  marry 
some    unfortunate   young   woman    without 
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sufficient  means  to  keep  us  all  in  the  way  to 
which  we  have  been  accustomed.'1 

"Well,"  said  Kitty,  "why  not  go  abroad?  " 

"  I  have  been  tempted,  but — there  are 
reasons.  Kitty,  old  girl,  you  ought  to  see 
the  life  I  lead.  Everywhere  I  go  I  am  flung 
into  the  arms  of  some  young  woman  whose 
patronymic  is  a  household  word.  Aunt  Julia 
is  a  walking  reference  book  on  inventors  of 
patent  medicines,  tooth  powders  and  soaps, 
their  private  fortunes  and  their  daughters." 

Kitty  laughed  and  gave  the  arm  within 
her  own  a  sympathetic  squeeze. 

"  Poor  old  boy  !  But  why  not  marry  one 
of  these  heiresses  ?  " 

"Because  it  wouldn't  be  fair." 

"  To  the  girl  ?  " 

"  Precisely.  If  I  marry  her  I  get  her 
money,  and  what  does  she  get  in  exchange  ? 
She'd  think  she  was  marrying  a  peer,  and 
she'd  expect  me  to  live  up  to  it.  That  sort 
would.  And  "you  know,  Kitty,  I  can't  be 
the  kind  of  peer  that  would  satisfy  a  girl 
who'd  given  a  big  price  for  one.  It  was  a 
great  mistake  on  the  part  of  Nature  to 
arrange  things  so  that  my  name  comes  first 
under  the  family  arms  in  Debrett.  I  should 
have  been  all  right  down  below,  in  the  small 
print,  amongst  the  nephewrs  and  nieces  and 
what-nots." 

Kitty  smiled  wisely  and  asked  no  more 
questions  on  the  subject.  She  understood 
him  and  his  point  of  view  very  well  indeed, 
and  guessed  shrewdly  at  a  great  deal  that  he 
had  left  unsaid. 

"  But,  ■  Toffee,"  said  she,  "if  all  you've 
told  me  is  right,  you'll  have  to  do  something" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  cheerfully,  "  and 
soon.  The  only  question  is — what  ?  I 
thought  I  could  see  a  possible  way  out  by 
writing,  like  poor  old  Walter  Scott,  you 
know.  But  writing  verses  Js  a  horribly 
underpaid  game.  There  ought  to  be  a  poets' 
trade  union.  That  book  brought  Francis 
Merlin  plenty  of  recognition.  All  the 
reviewers  were  civil,  most  of  them  positively 
pally,  and  one  or  two  struck  me  as  almost 
fulsome.  But  up  to  date  I  haven't  made 
enough  out  of  it  to  pay  for  a  bad  evening  at 
bridge." 

"But  you  will,  Toffee.  You're  only  a 
boy  yet." 

He  hugged  her  arm  and  laughed  de- 
lightedly. 

"  That's  right,  I'm  only^  a  boy,  aren't  I, 
Kitty  ?  And  to-day's  a  holiday,  so  let's 
forget  all  my  troubles.  x4unt  Julia  has  an 
aunt  of  her  own,  which,  when  you  come  to% 
think  of  it,  is  only  fair.     'The  little  fleas 


have  smaller  fleas,'  y'know.  Aunt  Julia's 
aunt  reminds  me  of  the  lady  in  '  Macbeth ' 
who  'died  every  day  she  lived.'  'She's 
always  imagining  she's  on  her  last  legs,  and 
sending  for  the  family.  Then,  when  the 
family  turns  up,  she  apologises  and  says  she 
isn't  going  to  die,  after  all.  Aunt  Julia's 
been  sold  that  way  at  least  fifteen  times,  to 
my  certain  knowledge.     She " 

"Doesn't  that  path  to  the  right  lead 
to  the  home  farm  ? "  Kitty  demanded 
suddenly.  * 

"  It  does,  my  child." 

"  Then  why-^-" 

"Because,"  said  Toffee,  anticipating  the 
rest  of  the  sentence,  "we  aren't  going  there." 

"  I  rather  thought  we  were,"  Kitty  re- 
joined.   "  Haven't  I  any  say  in  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Not  to-day,"  Toffee  responded  joyously. 
"  Not  on  my  holiday.  Hullo  !  See  that  ? 
The  preserves  are  well  stocked  with  game. 
We've  got  a  hare.  I  think  I  shall  call  him 
Albert." 

Kitty  shook  his  arm  and  shoulder 
vigorously,  so  that  his  whole  body  quivered. 

"  Toffee,  don't  be  an  idiot !  And  may  I 
venture  to  ask  where  you  are  taking  me, 
please  ?  " 

"J  am  going  to  show  you  my  castle,"  he 
answered,  "  my  kingdom,  the  place  wdiere  no 
aunts  are  allowed  to  enter,  the  place  where 
all  the  petty  worries  of  life  are  left  behind. 
If  you  ever  pass  and  see  a  crowd  of  ugly 
shadowy  figures  waiting,  you'll  know  where 
I  am.  They'll  be  my  troubles,  waiting  for 
me  to  come  out.  You're  going  to  be  allowed 
to  see  the  place  where  I  do  my  work.  But 
you've  got  to  be  sworn  to  secrecy  first. 
Aunt  Julia  doesn't  know." 

"I  won't  tell  anyone,"  said  Kitty.  "I 
always  did  keep  your  secrets,  didn't  I,  even 
when  I  was  quite  a  kid'1?  " 

"  You  did,"  said  Toffee,  and  restrained  an 
inclination  to  pick  her  up  and  kiss  her  in  a 
perfectly  friendly  and  platonic  way. 

III. 

They  reached  a  public  road  and  turned  to 
the  left/ and  a  little  way  down  Toffee  halted 
before  the  gate  of  a  small  house  that  stood 
a  few  yards  back  from  the  road. 

Late  roses  were  growing  in  a  garden  that 
looked  half  wild.  Its  state,  however,  seemed 
to  become  it.  There  is  a  sort  of  girl  who 
looks  at  her  best  when  the  wind  has  ruffled 
her  hair.  As  for  the  house,  it  was  the 
jolliest  little  house  in  all  the  world,  a  house 
with  friendly  windows  and  a  door  that 
seemed  to  cry  welcome.     One  could  not  tell, 
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until  he  had  poked  about  with  a  stick,  if  the 
building  were  of  brick  or  stone,  so  completely 
was  it  covered  with  close-clipped  ivy  and 
creeper.  A  box  hedge  cut  into  the  shape 
of  heraldic  beasts  ran  down  one  side  of  the 
long  garden. 

Toffee  Bansbrook  glanced  at  Kitty  and 
caught  her  smiling. 

"  Isn't  it  topping  ?  "  he  said. 

"It  is  jolly,"  she  answered.  "Is  it 
yours  ?  " 

"Yes,  my  father's  secretary  used  to  live 
here.  It's  furnished,  you  know— just  the 
right  furniture.  I  believe  it's  the  very 
house  where  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  came 
and  found  the  wolf  in  bed  instead  of  her 
grandmother." 

Kitty  crossed  the  road  to  the  hedge  and 
looked  over.  He  followed  her  and  stood 
beside  her. 

"  Come  on,"  he  said,  u  unless  you  really 
do  mind  about  the  proprieties.  Come  and 
help  me  get  tea." 

"  Tea  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  we're  provisioned,  you  know. 
I'm  nearly  always  here  to  tea.  I  have  a  loaf 
left  every  other  day  on  the  sly.  Come  on, 
and  I'll  show  you  the  identical  cupboard 
where  the  wolf  put  Little  Red  Riding  Hood's 
grandmother's  bones  when  he  had  finished 
with  them." 

Kitty  laughed  like  a  child  and  allowed 
Bansbrook  to  resume  possession  of  her  arm. 

"Oh,  Toffee,  Toffee,"  she  said,  "what 
would  Aunt  Julia  say  if  she  could  see  us  ?" 

"  I  know,  but  you  can't  expect  me  to  use 
such  language.     Come  on  !  " 

Together  they  went  up  the  path,  and 
Bansbrook  opened  the  door  with  a  latch-key 
and  pushed  Kitty  gently  across  the  threshold. 
The  entrance  gave  into  a  little  square  hall 
with  gleaming  panels  and  a  wide  high  fire- 
place. A  wide  staircase  with  a  carved  oak 
balustrade  fronted  the  door. 

"This  seems  a  bit  gloomy,"  said  Bansbrook, 
"  until  you  get  used  to  it.  That's  the  worst 
of  dark  oak  panelling  unless  the  light's  very 
good.  It  cheers  up  no  end,  though,  when 
there's  a  light  going  and  a  fire  in  the 
grate." 

"  I  love  it,"  said  Kitty,  looking  about  her. 
"Toffee,  dear,  did  the  wolf  chase  Miss 
Riding  Hood  all  the  way  down  those  stairs?" 

Toffee  assumed  an  expression  and  tone  of 
extreme  childishness. 

"Don't  want  to  play  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood,"  he  said. 

"  What  do  you  want  to  play,  then,  baby?" 
she  asked. 


,     "  Listen !     You  are  Kitty  Merlin." 

"  Thank  you,  but  why  ?  " 

"  I  am  Francis  Merlin." 

"  My  brother  ? " 

"  Your  husband.  This  is  our  home.  We 
have  no  troubles  to  speak  of.  We  are  very 
deeply  in  love.  We  have  six  hundred  a 
year,  which  seems  quite  a  lot  to  us—" 
.  "Better  make  it  eight,"  suggested  Kitty, 
who  had  studied  domestic  economy. 

"  All  right,  eight,  then,  greedy.  I  am  a 
literary  man  of — er— distinction  but  small 
means.  We  exchange  calls  with  Lord  and 
Lady  Bansbrook  about  three  times  a  year." 

"  Lord  Bansbrook  is  married,  then  ?  "  said 
Kitty. 

"Certainly — hounded  into  an  unhappy 
alliance  with  Metal  Polish  by  his  aunt.  He 
went  to  the  scaffold  with  a  firm  and  steady 
tread.  We're  rather  sorry  for  him,  because 
we're  in  love  with  each  other.  We  keep  a 
cook  and  a  house-parlourmaid.  Now,  get 
on  with  it,  Mrs.  Merlin." 

Kitty  Merlin  entered  a'  room  on  her  left, 
a  cosy  little  morning-room  lined  with  books 
and  fitted  up  as  a  study.  ' 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  "  what  a.  dear  little 
room  ! " 

"You've  seen  it  often  enough  before. 
Play  the  game,  Kitty." 

"  Oh,  Francis,  every  time  I  enter  this 
room  I  can't  help  saying  how  sweet  it  is.!  " 

"That's  better.  What  have  you  done 
with  my  slippers,  Kitty  ?  " 

"  They're  probably  behind  the  coal-scuttle, 
where  you  threw  them  yourself,  my  dear. 
I  think  I'd  better  ring  for  tea,  and  to  have 
the  fire  lit." 

She  crossed  to  the  fireplace  and  pulled 
an  old-fashioned  bell,  which  set  up  a  deep- 
toned  jangling  somewhere  at  the  back  of 
the  house. 

"My  slippers,"  said  the  husband,  "are 
not  behind  the  coal-scuttle.  If  I  threw 
them  there,  they'd  be  there  now,  unless  you'd 
been  tidying  them  up.  You've  been  tidying 
them  up — you  know  you  have  !  " 

"  Well,  I  can't  have  your  things  thrown 
all  over  the  rooms,  Francis." 

"  Where  did  you  put  them,  wroman  ?  " 

"  I  forget." 

"  Yes,  of  course  you  do.  (This  is  one  of 
our  little  quarrels,  Kitty,  old  dear.)  You've 
no  more  idea  of  managing  a  house  than  a 
little  schoolboy !  Look  how  the  servants 
treat  you  !  Why  doesn't  somebody  answer 
that  bell  ? " 

"  You  forget — it's  Mary's  afternoon  off." 

"  What  about  cook  ?  " 
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"  I'll  go  and  see  what's  become  of  her." 
Kitty  went  out  and  found   the  kitchen. 
Then     she    returned    with    well-simulated 
horror  on  her  face. 

"  Francis,"  she  said,  "  a  dreadful  thing 
has  happened.  Cook  is  lying  on  the  floor 
moaning,  and  all  I  can  get  out  of  her  is  that 
she  is  only  a  poor  blind  boy.  I'm  afraid 
she's  tipsy." 

"  Splendid  !  I  suppose  that  means  you 
want  me  to  go  and  see  her  and  give  her 
the  sack.  Well,  I  won't.  You  must  manage 
your  own  maids.  You  know  I  never 
grumble,  but  you  lose  all  my  things,  your 
parlourmaid  is  never  at  home,  and  your 
cook's  always  intoxicated.  And  you  imagine 
you're  fit  to  run  a  household  !  " 

"  Toffee,"  said  Kitty,  in  parenthesis,  "  did 
you  say  we  were  deeply  in  love  with  each 
other?" 

"  Of  course  we  are.  This  is  our  way  of 
showing  it.  Besides,  we're  going  to  make 
it  up  presently." 

"Well,"  said  Kitty,  resuming  the  game, 
-"  we  shall  have  to  look  after  ourselves  until 
Mary  comes  in.  You  light  the  fire  while 
I  get  the  tea.  We  can  boil  the  kettle  in 
here." 

"Shall  I  show- you  where  the  things  are 
kept  ? " 

"Thank  you,"  said  Kitty  loftily.  "Do 
you  think  I  don't  know  my  way  about  my 
own  kitchen  ?  " 

She  vanished  from  the  room,  and  Toffee 
busied  himself  with  the  fire,  which,  for  once 
in  a  way,  lit  at  the  first  attempt. 

Kitty  was  back  with  the  tea-things  in 
less  than  five  minutes. 

"This,"  she  said,  indicating  a  large 
cake,  a  loaf,  a  half  pound  of  butter,  and  a 
pot  of  jam,  "  is  a  regular  schoolroom  tea." 

"  I'll  put  up  the  shutters  and  stick  a  light 
on,"  said  Toffee.  "  It's  cosier  like  that. 
Whew  !  She's  a  good  fire,  isn't  she  ?  The 
kettle  won't  take  five  minutes." 

"  Still  cross  ?  "  said  Kitty,  in  her  role  of 
Mrs.  Merlin,  while  Toffee  proceeded  to  light 
a  number  of  red-shaded  candles. 
"Yes." 

"  I  suppose  you're  sorry  you  married  me  ?" 
"Yes,"  said  "Toffee,  banging  the  shutters. 
"  Francis,"  screamed  Kitty,  "  I  am  going 
back  to  mother  !  " 

"  Well,  it's  bad  luck  on  your  mother.    But 
I  hope,  before  you  do  go,  you'll  tell  me  where 
you  put  my  slippers." 
"  Pig  !  " 

"And  I  hope  you'll  take  your  intemperate 
cook  with  you." 


"  No,  I  shall  leave  you  together.  You'll 
make  an  excellent  pair." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind,  so  long  as  you  go  ! 
(That's  a  nasty  one  ! )  I  wish  I'd  married 
money,  like  Bansbrook  did." 

"  Pooh !  Nobody  with  money  would 
have  you  !  You're  not  a  peer ;  you're  only 
a  tenth-rate  poetaster.  (One  to  Mrs. 
Merlin  ! )" 

"  This  is  what  they  call  marrying  for 
love  ! " 

"  I  only  married  you  for  a  home." 
"  Then  it's  a   pity  you  don't  know  how 
to  make  one." 

Kitty  turned  and  made  a  rush  for  the 
door.  Bansbrook  leaped  after  her  and 
caught  her.  She  inclined  her  body  and 
began  to  laugh  helplessly  just  as  the  kettle 
on  the  fire  started  to  sing. 

"  Is  this  where  we  make  it  up  ? "  she 
asked. 

"  It  is,"  said  Toffee,  and,  drawing  her 
into  his  arms,  pressed  his  lips  to  hers  in 
a  long  kiss.  The  kiss  lingered,  the  kettle 
went  on  singing.  Suddenly  Kitty  with- 
drew her  face  and  hid  it,  hot  and  flushed, 
against  his  arm. 

"Pax,  Toffee,"  she  said  gravely.  "You 
mustn't  kiss  me,  you  know.  We  gave  that 
up  years  ago." 

"Well,"  said  Bansbrook,  "we've  just 
started  again.    €h,  Kitty,  if  I  thought  you 

didn't  love  me  just  a  bit " 

"Toffee!" 

"  Look,  Kitty,  look  around  you.  All  that 
I  want  in  the  world  is  in  this  room — in 
this  little  house.  Can't  you  say  the  same  ? 
Kitty,  if  I  let  the  old  show,  and  we  marry 

and  come  and  live  here,  we " 

"  Oh,  Toffee,  it  wouldn't  do  !  " 
"Why  wouldn't  it  do?" 
She  was  silent,  casting   about  her  for  a 
reason  that  would  satisfy  them  both. 
"  Kitty,  do  you  love  me  ?  " 
"  It  isn't  fair,"  she  breathed,  "  to  ask  me 
that." 

"It  isn't  fair    of    you    not  to  answer. 
Think,   dear!      We're   both  people  who're 
satisfied  with  a  little.     We  neither  of  us  care  . 
two  straws  for  what  the  world  thinks.     We 
can  amuse  ourselves  in  quite  small  ways." 

"  Such  as  playing  at  being  a  quarrelsome 
married  couple  ?  What  a  beast  you  were, 
Toffee  !  And  on  the  top  of  that^  per- 
formance you  want  me  to  marry  you  ! " 

"Well,  we've  both  too  much  sense  of 
humour  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  seriously. 
I  don't  mind  if  you  do  lose  my  slippers,  aud 
I'll  promise  I'll  speak  to  the  cook  about  it 
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if  she— er — exceeds.  Kitty,  dear,  we'll  be 
ever  and  ever  so  happy  !  Nature  meant 
both  of  us  to  live  in  a  little  house  like  this 
and  do  as  we  like." 

She  turned  from  him  with  a  sob. 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  "  why  have  you  said 
all  this  ?  What  about  your  people  ?  I — I 
didn't  know  you  cared.  I  didn't  know 
I  cared  quite  so  much.     But  you've  wakened 


a  dream  now,  and  I'll  never  get  it  to  sleep 
again,  Toffee,  dear  !  " 

He  held  her  to  him  again. 

"  Let's  think  of  ourselves,"  he  whispered. 
"  We've  only  one  life.     Kiss  me,  Kitty." 

She  lifted  a  hot  face.  Love  looked  out  at 
him  through  the  moisture  in  her  eyes.  The 
kettle  boiled  over,  but  they  stood  rapt  and 
unheeding,  knit  tightly  in  each  other's  arms. 


RATION    TIME. 

IJY     LUCIEX     DAVIS. 


THE   FABRIC   OF   THE 
DAWN 

By  WALLACE    BERTRAM    NICHOLS. 

npHE  brows  of  all  mankind  are  lighted 

By  this  new-risen  star  of  Peace ; 
The  knout  is  snapped,  the  wrong  is  righted, 

The  myriad  agonies  sleep  and  cease. 
We  have  kept  our  faith  with  liberty ; 

And,  purer  for  our  bath  of  fire, 
We  have  learnt  to  suffer,  feel,  and  see; 
Now  we  will  build  our  place  to  our  desire. 


Low  at  the  feet  of  Time  have  crumbled 
The  old  temples  and  old  palaces; 

Their  roofs  are  rent,  their  columns  humbled : 
We  will  not  build  the  like  of  these. 

Ours  is  the  House  of  Brotherhood : 
With  stain  of  tears  its  plans  were  drawn, 

We  have  laid  its  bases  with  our  blood, 
And  we  will  build  with  fabric  of  the  dawn  t 
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JANE    PROSSOR'S 
NIGHT    OUT 

By  PHILIP   O'FARRELL 

Illustrated  by  John  Campbell 


PEOPLE  would  certainly  have  alluded 
to  her  as  "poor  Miss  Prossor,"  but 
there  was  a  natural  dignity  about 
Jane  that  froze  the  adjective  on  their  lips. 
Moreover,  she  might  have  overheard  thern, 
and  she  had  a  biting  tongue  in  addition  to 
sharp  ears.  For  the  most  part,  therefore, 
they  made  way  for  her  when  she  passed,  and 
returned  her  stately  greeting  with  an  un- 
wonted shyness. 

A  few  there  were  who  were  not  rebuffed 
by  her  air  of  aloofness — that  cold,  defensive 
manner  which  seemed  to  say,"  "  Leave  me 
alone  with  my  sorrows  and  the  years.  Who 
are  you  that  you  should  pry  into  my  secret  ?" 
One  of  these  was  Mar jorie  Fenton,  the  young 
but  very  efficient  secretary  of  the  newspaper 
editor  of  whose  staff  Miss  Prossor  was  a 
very  humble  and  insecure  member. 

Marjorie's  effervescent  friendliness  was 
just  as  genuine  as  Miss  Prossor 's  austere 
reserve,  so  when  the  girl  had  finished  her 
chat  with  the  head  librarian,  it  was  without 
a  trace  of  awkwardness  that  she  approached 
the  little  table  in  a  dark  corner  where  Jane, 
steel-rimmed  pince-nez  perched  half-way 
down  her  aquiline  nose,  sat  clipping 
paragraphs  out  of  bulky  American  papers. 

"Morning,  Miss  Prossor,"  said  Marjorie 
cheerily,  with  a  provocative  shake  of  her 
tousled,  curly  head  —  always  a  source  of 
annoyance  to  Jane,  who  did  not  hold  with 
modern  styles  of  hairdressing. 

"  And  what  will  you  be  bothering  after 
now  ? "  inquired  the  elder  woman,  in  the 
cantankerous  but  good-natured  tone  with 
which  she  usually  received  Mar  j  one's 
advances. 

The  girl  bent  down.  "  Miss  Prossor,"  she 
whispered  mysteriously,  "  do  you  smoke  ?  " 

"  Good  gracious,  girl,  and  have  you  taken 
leave  of  your  senses  ?  " 


"  Well,  even  if  you  don't  smoke,  you  must 
have  a  vice.  What  about  your  cup  of  tea  ? 
Ah,  I  thought  that  was  a  weakness  !  " 

"  Weakness,  indeed,.!  And  who'd  be 
denying  me  it,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  Sure,  'tis 
little  enough  pleasure " 

" I  know,  I  know"  interrupted  Marjorie. 
"  It  isn't  that  at  all — only  I  want  you  to 
imagine  how  you'd  feel  if  you  had  to  go 
without  it  because  there  wasn't ,  any— and 
piles  and  piles  of  work  to  do " 

"  Piles  of  work  it  is,  Marjorie  Fenton,  and 
you  never  said  a  truer  word.  So,  for  the 
love  of  Heaven,  have  done  with  your 
nonsense  ! .  If  you've  anything  to  say,  say  it 
to  me  like  a  rational  being,  and  let  me  get 
on  with  my  task." 

Marjorie  proffered  a  paper.  "  I'm  making 
a  collection  for  The  Weekly  Sun  Cigarette 
Fund,"  she  confided.  "They  want  simply 
millions  of  them  for  the  boys  out  there.  I 
wondered  if  you'd  spare  me  a  trifle." 
-  Jane  Prossor  snorted.  "  Cigarettes !  A 
filthy,  disgusting  habit !  There's  far  too 
much  of  it  goes  on,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
and  I'll  not  be  after  encouraging  it." 

Not  in  the  least  abashed,  Marjorie  persisted. 
She  coaxed  and  implored  in  turn.  She 
painted  vivid  little  word-pictures  of  the 
trench-weary  Tommy  gasping  for  a  smoke, 
and  none  in  sight,  and  of  wounded  men  who 
suffered  agonies  heroically  with  a  cigarette 
between  their  lips.  She  admitted  that  Miss 
Prossor  was  perfectly  right  to  give  every- 
thing she  could  spare  to  the  Bed  Cross,  yet 
maintained  stoutly  that  tobacco  was  just  as 
essential  in'its  way  as  bandages  or  ambulances. 
She  scored  her  greatest  point,  however,  when 
she  dragged  out  the  admission  that  Miss 
Prossor 's  doctor  had  told  her  to  give  up  tea, 
despite  which  she  still  consumed  it,  and  good 
and  strong  at  that.     "  Just  this  once,  then," 
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concluded  Marjorie  persuasively,  "even  if 
it's  only  sixpence."     . 

"Is  it  a  pauper  you  think  I  am?" 
exclaimed  Miss  Prossor  indignantly.  "  You 
and  your  measly  sixpences  !  Put  me  down 
for  five  shillings,  and  you  shall  have  it  at 
the  end  of  the  week  ! " 

"  Thank  you  ever  so  much  !  That's 
splendid  of  you,"  said  Marjorie  gratefully. 
"  There'll  be  a  postcard  addressed  to  you 
put  in  with  the  parcel,  so  that  the  soldier 
can  write  to  thank  you  for  it." 

"  Eh,  but  there's  no  need  to  trouble  about 
that — just  let  it  be  anonymous,"  said  Miss 
Prossor,  starting  once  more  to  snip  busily 
with  her  big*  scissors. 

"  As  you  please,"  said  Marjorie  demurely. 
But  she  scribbled  something  on  the  list  in 
her  hand  which  gave  her  reason  to  smile 
mischievously. 

Furthermore,  she  winked  at  the  head 
librarian  as  she  went  out. 

II. 

Everything  in  Jane  Prossor's  life  was  done 
according  to  a  plan —carefully  mapped  out 
and  adhered  to  rigidly.  When  you  have 
just  less  than  enough  to  exist  upon,  you 
cannot  afford  the  unexpected. 

From  nine-thirty  every  morning  to  six  in 
the  evening  she  sat  in  the  dusty  library  of 
The  Morning  Argus,  She  carried  her  frugal 
lunch  with  her  and  ate  it  there,  though 
occasionally  she  would  go  out  between  one 
and  two  and  sit  in  the  quiet,  old-time  church 
round  the  corner — not  for  purposes  of  prayer, 
so  far  as  one  could  observe,  but  just  looking 
straight  in  front  of  her  at  nothing  in 
particular.  In  the  evenings  she  helped  in 
the  canteen  of  a  Y.M.O.A.  hut.  Among 
her  fellow- workers  she  was  popularly  known 
as  "The  Dragon,"  but  the  men  invented 
kindlier,  if  less  printable,  names  for  her. 
Her  standing  among  them  had  been  estab- 
lished by  an  early  incident  in  her  career  as  a 
waitress,  of  which  the  memory  was  cherished 
and  handed  down  by  regular  customers. 

A  tall  Irish-Canadian  lad,  fresh  from  the 
trenches,  had  lurched  into  the  canteen  late 
one  evening.  He  had  conceivably  called  at 
one  or  two  houses  of  entertainment  on  his 
way  from  the  station  ;  in  any  case  his  out- 
look was  roseate.  Some  intonation  in  Jane 
Prossor's  speech  touched  chords  in  his 
memory  as  he  discussed  the  problem  of  his 
supper  with  her,  and  his  emotions  overcame 
him. 

"  Faith,"  he  cried,  "  it  does  me  a  power 
o'  good   to   hear  yer   dear   voice   an'   all ! 


Say— you're  the  first  Canadian  girl  "—he 
pronounced  it  "  goy-iH  "— "  I've  set  eyes  on 
for  many  a  long  day,  an'  I  don't  care  what 
you  say — I  don't  care— I'm  going  to— kiss— 
you ! " 

What's  more,  he'd  done  it,  while  the 
canteen  held  its  breath  and  awaited  the 
hurricane.     But  not  at  all. 

Jane  Prossor  had  patted  her  white  hairs 
into  place,  a  little  flushed  in  the  face,  but 
otherwise  perfectly  calm.  "Sure,  and  I 
never  was  in  Canada,  and  I'm  old  enough 
to  be  yer  grandmother,"  she  had  said  sharply. 
"  But— but  I  thank  ye  for  the  compliment" 

1st  A.M.  Higgins,  H.,  munching  a 
sausage-roll  in  the  corner,  had  afterwards 
expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  old  gel 
enjoyed  it  as  much  as  anyone.  Possibly  he 
was  right. 

Her  Saturday  afternoons  Jane  Prossor 
devoted  to  cleaning  out  her  tiny  bed-sitting- 
room  on  the  top  floor  of  a  house  full  of 
offices  in  Bloomsbury.  On  Sundays  she 
deputised  for  a  friend  who  acted  as  secretary 
of  a  club  for  working  girls,  thus  enabling 
the  much-harassed  friend  in  question  to  enjoy 
a  day  of  rest.  The  few  shillings  she  earned 
thereby  went  to  the  Red  Cross,  save  on  that 
unique  occasion  when  Marjorie  Fen  ton  had 
converted  them  into  smokes. 

There  you  have  Jane  Prossor's  life. 

She  had  no  relations  and  no  intimate 
friends ;  her  correspondence  was,  therefore, 
limited.  It  was  with  some  surprise  that, 
on  returning  home  from  the  canteen  one 
evening,  she  picked  up  a  postcard  from  the 
doormat  and  found  it  addressed  to  herself. 

She  took  it  into  her  room,  lit  the  gas,  put 
on  her  pince-nez  and  read  it,  her  mouth 
drooping  open  and  a  rather  startled 
expression  on*  her  face. 

"Dear  Miss  Prossor  (it  ran),  I  must 
say  I  had  the  surprise  of  my  life  this  morning, 
hearing  there  was  a  parcel  for  me,  and 
having  no  one  as  I  could  expect  to  hear 
from.  Dear  Miss  Prossor,  I  cannot  thank 
you  enough  for  the  fine  parcel  of  smokes, 
which  came  most  welcome,  none  of  the  boys 
having  so  much  as  a  fag-end  left.  Well, 
Miss  Prossor,  must  now  close,  trusting  to 
hear  from  you  again,  and  hoping  this  finds 
yOu  in  the  pink,  as  it  leaves  me. 

"  Your  sincere  friend, 

"  P.S.— Do  write."       "  Jim  Budden." 

Underneath  the  postscript,  so  faintly 
traced  in  pencil  that  it  was  a  hint  rather 
than  an  actual  assertion,  could  be  discerned 
a  small  cross.    Miss  Prossor  wTas  not  unaware 
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of  its  significance.  She  turned  to  the 
perusal  of  Private  Budden's  address,  and 
snorted.  "  These  Colonials  !  "  she  muttered, 
and  moved  towards  the  waste-paper  basket. 
Then  something  made  her  hesitate,  and  she 
placed  the  card  instead  upon  the  mantelpiece. 
There  it  remained,  and  the  days  slipped 
by.  At  first  she  hadn't — or  thought  she 
hadn't — the  smallest  intention  of  answering 
it ;  yet  every  time  she  dusted  her  mantel- 
piece— which  was  once  a  day — the  creased 
buff  postcard,  with  its  comic  picture,  uttered 
a  reproach.  "  Having  no  one  as  I  could 
expect  to  hear  from ...  Do  write  " — the 
words  had  an  awkward  way  of  catching  her 
eye.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  she  capitulated, 
and  devoted  ten  minutes  of  her  luncheon 
hour  to  composing  a  suitable  reply  in  her 
fine,  angular  handwriting. 

"Dear  Private  Budden,— 

*  "  I  thank  you  for  your  card,  and  am 
pleased  to  hear  that  the  cigarettes  arrived  at 
so  opportune  a  moment.  In  a  little  while 
I  will  send  you  some  more,  though  I  would 
be  more  gratified  could  I  persuade  you  to 
give  up  a  pernicious  habit.  I  send  you, 
under  separate  cover,  a  pamphlet  on  this 
subject,  and  have  marked  passages  on  pages 
ten  and  eleven  which  I  trust  you  will  read. 
The  weather  here  is  fine,  but  cold.  I  hope 
jou  have  plenty  of  warm  things. 
"  Yours  truly, 

""Jane  Prossor." 

All  that  happened  afterwards  was  really 
Private  Budden's  fault.  The  mere  fact  of 
receiving  a  reply  to  his  communication 
loosened  his  heartstrings.  He  jumped  to 
conclusions  and  let  himself  go.  The  result 
arrived  ten  days  later,  and  threw  Jane  into 
a  turmoil  of  conflicting  emotions. 

Just  at  first  she  was  furiously  indignant, 
or,  more  precisely,  tried  to  be  so;  but  it 
was  difficult  to  harbour  any  real  resentment 
against  an  outburst  of  sentiment  so  trans- 
parently genuine.  Jim  Budden,  it  seemed, 
was  a  lonely  soul.  Trained  at  an  orphan 
school  in  the  Old  Country,  he  had  emigrated 
to  Australia  and  had  done  "well  for  himself  ; 
but  where  the  fair  sex  was  concerned  he 
confessed  to  an  unconquerable  shyness. 
This  did  not  manifest  itself  on  paper — a 
discrepancy  which  Private  Budden  skilfully 
explained  by  remarking  that,  being  "  an  ugly 
sort  of  bloke,"  he  "never  stood  an  earthly 
with  any  cliner"  once  she  had  seen  his 
"  dial." 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  dear  miss,"  he  wrote — 
he  had  so  far  progressed   in  familiarity  as 


to  drop  the  surname—"  what  pleasure  it 
give  me  to  have  your  sweet  postcard,  which 
I  shall  always  treasure.  I  can  tell  you  it 
has  put  new  heart  into  me,  knowing  there 
is  a  beautiful  young  lady  in  England  what 
is  thinking  of  me — that's  dinkum.  Miss, 
when  you  write  again,  please  say  are  you 
corresponding  with  any  other  soldier,  and 
do  your  friends  call  you  Jane,  or  have  you 
some  pet  name  ?  Of  course,  I  will  not 
presume  to  use  same,  but  would  like  to 
think  of  you  by  it.  I  think  Jenny  is  a  very 
pretty  name  ..." 

There  were  four  sheets  in  the  same  strain, 
and  it  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  love- 
letter  that  Jane  had  ever  received. 

She  took  it  very  seriously,  and  was  terribly 
flustered  over  it.  As  before,  she  placed  it 
on  one  side,  hesitating  either  to  destroy  it  or 
to  answer  it.  The  obvious  course  would 
have  been  to  reply  in  a  matter-of-fact  way, 
explaining  just  who  and  what  she  was  ;  but 
somehow  she  felt  that  wrould  be  rather  a 
blow  to  Private  Budden,  and — well,  there 
was  no  harm  in  letting  him  keep  his  illusion 
for  a  few  days  longer. 

Often  in  the  evening,  when  she  got  home, 
she  would  take  the  envelope  from  her  little 
writing-table  and,  drawing  out  the  flimsy, 
pencil  -  scrawled  sheets,  go  through  them 
again,  forming  the  words  silently  with  her 
lips  as  she  read.  Each  time  she  found  fresh 
meanings  "  between  the  lines."  She  sensed 
in  Private  Budden  a  kindred  soul. 

There  was  one  pasgage  in  particular  that 
always  beat  at  her  heart.  "  We  are  back  in 
rest  billets  just  now.  ...  I  wish  you  could 
see  the  gardens,  miss — the  flowers  are  bonza. 
There's  something  in  the  sight  of  them 
homely  flowers  as  makes  a  bloke  feel  kind 
of  mean.  Funny,  how  flowers  and  little 
nippers  can  make  you  feel  the  rotten  life 
you've  led.  But  there,  miss,  you  won't 
understand,  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
why  I  wrote  such  a  thing,  as  has  never 
talked  that  way  to  anyone  before." 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  when  her  pails 
and  brushes  had  been  stowed  away,  Jane 
Prossor  sat  down  to  answer  that  letter. 
Every  now  and  then  she  glanced  guiltily 
over  her  shoulder,  for  she  could  not  shake 
off  the  impression  that  she  was  being 
watched.  Each  word  was  chosen  with  care, 
each  sentence  pondered  ;  for  though  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  not  to  tell  him  the  truth, 
she  did  not  wish  to  commit  herself  to  a  lie. 
Very  timidly,  very  primly  she  stretched  out 
feelers — little  phrases  that  seemed  to  whisper : 
"  I'm  only  a  poor,  halting  string  of  words,  I 
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know,  but  I'd  like  to  mean  a  lot,  really. 
I  wonder  if  you'll  see  what  lies  behind 
me  ?  .  .  .". 

At  the  end  she  wrote-:  u  I  know  what  it 
is  to  be  lonely,  and  I've  often  felt  the  need 
of  someone  with  whom  to  share  my  troubles. 


She  placed  the  letter  in  an  envelope,  sealed 
and  addressed  it,  then  sat  staring  at  it  for  a 
long  while  as  it  lay  on  the  blotting-pad  in 
front  of  her. 

" Jane  Prossor,"  she  said  aloud- — she 
frequent1"-  talked  to  herself  in  the  privacy 


'  How  would  yer  feel  about  coining  out  to  have  some  dinner  ? ' " 


Pray  believe  that  I  shall  always  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you  at  any  time  that  you  wish 
to  write  to  me.  I  have  a  knitted  muffler, 
half  finished,  which  I  shall  send  you  presently. 
If  you  already  have  one,  you  may  give  it  to 
one  of  your  comrades."  She  signed  herself 
"  Your  sincere  friend." 


of  her  own  room — "  Jane  Prossor,  you're 
probably  a  fool !  But  there  " — she  affixed 
a  stamp  with  a  vigorous  bang  of  her  fist,  and 
rose  to  go  out — "  maybe  'twill  ease  the  poor 
lad's  mind  to  fancy  there's  a  nice  girl 
thinking  of  him.  Men  are  such  poor,  soft 
loons ! " 
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III. 

That  there  were  any  other  reasons  for  her 
conduct  beyond  a  species  of  motherly  pity 
for  Private  Budden,  Jane  Prossor  did  not 
yet  realise.  But  she  did  realise — and  was 
secretly  ashamed  of  it — that  she  was  looking 
forward  very  much  to  her  unknown  soldier's 
next  letter. 

Had  you  told  her  that  she  was  deliberately 
and  with  relish  embarking  upon  an  exchange 
of  love-letters,  she  would  have  denied  it 
indignantly,  and  would  have  been  quite 
convinced  that  she  did  so  in  all  sincerity, 
and  both  you  and  she  would  have  been 
about  half  right. 

Jane  Prossor  had  never  had  a  love  affair, 
because  she  had  always  been  poor  and  always 
been  proud.  She  was  ever  on  the  alert  for 
the  least  suspicion  of  patronage  or  pity. 
Her  cold,  abrupt  manner  was  her  defensive 
armour  against  either  compassion  or  sneers. 
Probably  because  she  had  never  been  in  a 
position  to  mix  with  many  people  socially, 
that  armour  had  not  so  far  been  pierced, 
and  she  had  stored  up  behind  it  the  stifled 
emotions,  the  unfulfilled  longings  of  over 
half  a  century. 

Private  Budden  stood  in  quite  a  different 
category  from  any  man  who  had  hitherto 
entered  her  life.  He  didn't  know  her,  and 
therefore  she  could  not  suspect  him  of  any 
sentiment  that  would  have  injured  her  pride. 
On  the  contrary,  it  wag  he  who  called  for  her 
pity ;  it  was  he  who  awToke  in  her  a  thousand 
slumbering  instincts,  long  neglected  in  the 
harassing  struggle  for  mere  existence. 

Her  feeling  for  Private  Budden  was  a  little 
sisterly  and  a  little  maternal ;  but  in  some 
queer  way  there  mingled  with  these  perfectly 
legitimate  emotions  all  the  strongly  romantic 
temperament  which  a  lover,  had  he  existed,  - 
might  have  aroused  in  the  years  long  past. 
Jane  Prossor,  in  fact,  let  off  steam.  Slie 
took  to  love  and  Private  Budden  as  another 
woman  might  have  taken  to  drugs  or  drink 
or  religion. 

The  situation  developed  slowly  at  first, 
because  it  was  naturally  difficult  for  her  to 
shake  off  the  habit  of  a  lifetime,  even  on 
paper.  On  the  other  hand,  once  the  first 
plunge  was  taken,  it  was  a  great  deal  easier 
to  be  entirely  natural  with  a  person  she  had 
never  seen,  and  never  expected  to  see,  than 
with  one  whose  presence  would  inevitably 
put  her  on  the  defensive. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  she  found 
herself,  without  surprise  or  any  trace  of 
inward  qualms,  writing  him  letters  that 
might  have  been  the  shy,  artless  love-letters 


of  a  young  girl — a  young  girl,  that  is,  of 
the  mid-Victorian  era.  They  shared  a  great 
interest  in  everything  in  Nature.  Private 
Budden  sent  her  specimens  of  wild  flowers 
that  he  had  picked  in  the  trenches,  and  she 
identified  them  for  him  ;  and  in  return  she 
told  him  about  the  spring  bulbs  in  her 
window-box,  and  the  sparrows  which  came 
to  feed  on  the  crumbs  she  scattered  there. 
The  precise  difference  between  wattle  and 
mimosa  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion, 
and  she  was  quite  elated  when  Private 
Budden  promised  to  procure  her  a  sprig 
of  the  national  bloom  from  "  Ossie." 

Then  the  blow,  which  she  had  been  too 
blind  to  foresee,  fell.  Private  Budden  wrote 
that  he  hoped  shortly  to  get  leave,  and  that 
his  first  call  in  London  would  be  on  her. 
"  I've  got  something  I've  been  wanting  to 
tell  you  for  a  long  time,"  he  said.  "  I  shan't 
half  be  glad  to  get  it  off  my  chest." 

The  day  she  got  that  letter  Jane  Prossor 
went  about  her  work  like  a  wraith.  Her 
delicate,  blue-veined  hands  trembled,  and 
she  had  to  read  even  the  largest  American 
headline  three  times  before  she  could  take  in 
its  meaning. 

It  is  always  hard  to  come  back  to  earth 
and  see  your  little  house  of  dreams  in  ruins 
around  you,  especially  so  when  you  have 
permitted  yourself  but  one  such  luxury  in 
a  long  and  dreary  life.  Jane  had  never 
realised  before  how  much  of  herself  she  had 
put  into  that  correspondence,  or  what  a 
blank  it  was  going  to  leave  when  she  cut 
Private  Budden  out.  She  was  very  stern 
with  herself  about  it,  of  course,  and  lost  no 
opportunity  of  reminding  herself  that  she'd 
been  a  fool,  and  that  it  was  only  what  she 
had  to  expect ;  yet  even  now7  she  couldn't 
end  it  decisively  once  and  for  all.  She 
wrote  a  pathetic,  strained  little  letter,  saying 
she  expected  to  be  going  out  of  town  for 
some  time,  and  was  so  sorry  she  would  miss 
him,  and,  sniffing  indignantly,  dropped  it 
into  a  pillar-box,  and  spent  her  evening  being 
very  cross  and  cantankerous  with  everyone 
at  the  canteen. 

She  pretended  to  hope  that  no  reply  would 
come,  but  in  her  heart  she  wanted  one  as 
she  had  never  wanted  anything  before. 
Every  morning  she  listened  for  the  postman's 
knock  ;  every  night  she  put  her  latchkey  in 
the  door,  and  something  sank  inside  her 
when  she  looked  down  at  the  mat  and  saw 
there  was  nothing  there.  Sometimes  she 
longed  to  write  again,  thought  of  confessing 
everything  and  saying :  "  There  you  are — 
now  you  know  what  I  am — a  silly,  romantic 
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old  woman  who  ought  to  know  better.  But 
if  you  want  a  friendly  hand  when  you're  in 
London,  I'll  be  waiting  for  you,  and  you 
need  fear  no  tomfoolery  ..."  Then  her 
pride  restrained  her — and  something  else. 
If  Jim  Budden  was  to  remember  her,  let  it 
be  as  the  beautiful  young  girl  of  those  letters, 
not  as  the  grey-haired  spinster  in  the  neatly- 
mended  clothes. 

A  week,  a  month  went  by,  and  any 
apprehension  or  expectation  slowly  faded. 
Some  six  weeks  later,  as  she  was  preparing 
her  supper,  before  setting  out  for  the  canteen, 
the  door-bell  rang.  It  was  an  unusual 
occurrence,  but  she  went  down  the  dark 
stairs  to  answer  it  without  any  thought  at 
the  back  of  her  mind. 

A  broad-shouldered,  sturdy  soldier  stood 
on  the  doorstep.  She  saw  his  slouch  hat, 
and  shrank  back  into  the  shadows. 

"  Yon  Miss  Prossor  ?  "  asked  the  man. 

"  Are  you — are  you  " — her  throat  was  so 
dry  she  could  scarcely  articulate — "  are  you 
Private  Budden  ?  " 

"  No."  He  looked  at  her  curiously.  "  I'm 
a  cobber  of  his — Pete  Rawson." 

She  drew  a  deep  breath  and  came  forward 
a  little.    "  I  am  Miss  Prossor.    What  is  it  ?  " 

"Jim  told  me  about  you.  Said  you'd 
been  real  good  to  him.".  He  kicked  the 
doorstep  with  one  foot  to  relieve  his  nervous- 
ness. "  How  would  yer  feel  about  coming 
out  to  have  some  dinner  ?  " 

Jane  pinched  herself  and  was  rather  sorry 
to  find  she  was  not  dreaming.  "  Sure,  and  I 
don't  think  much  of  your  wit,  if  it's  joking 
ye're  after,"  she  said. 

"  Why  should  I  be  joking  ? "  persisted 
Mr.  Rawson,  his  spirits  reviving  at  this  sign 
of  antagonism. 

"  And  why  else  would  you  be  asking  an 
old  woman  like  me  to  come  gadding  with  a 
young  fellowr  like  yourself  ?  "  she  answered. 

"  You  Londoners  are  the  dizzy  limit," 
observed  Mr.  Rawson  with  contumely.  "  Too 
pro  ad  to  be  seen  with  a  common  soldier,  I 
suppose." 

Miss  Prossor  was  a  little  taken  aback. 
"Have  I  said  a  word  that  could  give  you 
cause  to  think  such  a  wicked  thing  ?  "  she 
exclaimed.  "  I've  a  mind  to  put  on  my  hat 
and  come  out  just  to  spite  ye." 

"Well,  isn't  that  just  what  I've  been 
asking  you  to  do  ? "  retorted  the  soldier. 
"  Must  I  go  down  on  me  knees  and  beg  you 
to  come,  or  send  you 'a  gilt-edged  invite,  or 
what  ?  "  He  relented  a  little.  "  I've  been 
mouching  round  London  alone  all  day,  and 
Pm  just  dead  sick  of  myself,"  he  added. 


"  You  can  come  back  in  ten  minutes,  and 
I'll  be  ready,"  said  Jane  abruptly,  and  closed 
the  door. 

She  changed  hastily  into  her  best  plum- 
coloured  velvet  and  a  toque  with  a  carefully 
cherished  osprey.  Mr.  Rawson  should  see 
that  she  considered  a  common  soldier  worthy 
of  festal  attire.  He  was  waiting  for  her 
outside  when  she  got  down. 

"There's  quite  a  good  restaurant  just 
along  Oxford  Street,"  she  said,  starting 
to  lead  the  way.  "  Homely  fare  and  very 
economical " 

"  Half  a  mo,  half  a  mo  !  "  interrupted 
her  host.  "I'm  King  Pin  on  this  outing, 
and  you  c'n  give  your  advice  when  it's  asked 
for.     The  first  thing  we  want  is  a  taxi " 

"Are  there  not  enough  omnibuses,  if 
you're  too  tired  to  walk  ?  " 

"A  taxi,"  pursued  Mr.  Rawson,  quite 
unperturbed,  "and  after  that,  while  you 
may  go  where  you  like  within  reason,  I  may 
as  well  put  it  to  you  now,  once  for  all,  that 
this  is  no  mothers'  meeting,  but  a  beano. 
Fr  instance,  there's  the  Piccadilly  or  the 
Savoy " 

Miss  Prossor  made  a  stand.  "  Once  and 
for  all,  let  me  tell  you,  young 'man,  that  I 
won't  have  you  wasting  money  on.  me  in 
this  ridiculous  way.  Either  we  go  to  some 
reasonable  place,  or " 

Mr.  Rawson  hailed  a  cab.  Protesting 
indignantly,  Jane  Prossor  entered  it.  They 
squabbled  all  the  way  along,  and  continued 
squabbling  all  the  way  clown  the  stairs  to 
the  Piccadilly  grill-room.  They  fought 
over  the  menu,  and  almost  came  to  blows 
over  the  wine  list,  because  Jane  asked  for 
lemonade,  and  Mr.  Rawson  insisted  on 
ordering  champagne.  They  disagreed  upon 
every  possible  subject.  The  girls  whom  Jane 
criticised  as  flighty  and  bad  form  Mr.  Rawson 
considered  "  some  birds  " ;  those  whom  she 
eulogised  he  promptly  dubbed  "hayseeds." 
A  dozen  times  she  threatened  to  walk  out 
and  leave  him,  on  account  of  some  fresh 
extravagance,  and  a  dozen  times  he  held  her 
glued  to  her  seat  by  some  retort  so  crushing 
as  to  be  altogether. beyond  an  impertinence. 
After  dinner,  having  firmly  declared  her 
intention  of  going  home  and  leaving  a  fool 
and  his  money  to  be  parted  as  quickly  as 
might  be,  she  found  herself,  instead,  being 
led  into  the  stalls  of  a  music-hall,  a  spirited 
argument  as  to  the  superior  wisdom  of  sitting 
in  four-shilling  seats  ending  in  a  complete 
victory  for  the  Australian.  The  duller 
moments  of  the  performance  were  enlivened 
by  the  frank  expression   of    Mr.   Rawson.'s 
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criticisms  of  England  and  the  English, 
coupled  with  the  undaunted  Jane's  vigorous 
rejoinders. 

He  drove  her  home,  and,  having  paid  off 
the  taxi,  lingered  on  the  doorstep.  "  It's 
the  best  evening  I've  had  for  years,"  he 
sighed.  "  Heavens  !  I'd  give  anything  to 
have  you  along  o'  the  boys.  You'd  go  with 
a  bang.  You'd  out  them  all,  I'll  lay."  He 
gazed  at  her  in  admiration.  "Why,  your 
tongue'd  make  a  buck  elephant  feel  like  a 
sick  fly ! " 

"  I'd  be  better  pleased  if  I  thought  my 
words  hadn't  fallen  on  stony  ground," 
replied  Jane  tartly.  "  All  the  same,  I  thank 
you  for  a  very  pleasant  evening.  Maybe  I'll 
see  you  again  before  you  return." 

"I'm  goin'  back  in  the  morning,"  said 
Mr.  Rawson.  He  fingered  the  breast-pocket 
of  his  tunic  hesitantly.  "  I — I  got  a  message 
here — a  note — from  old  Jim." 

"  Faith,  if  ye've  spent  all  your  leave  in 
this  fashion,  I  don't  wonder  your  memory 
fails  you,"  said  Jane.     "  Where  is  it  ?  " 

He  drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket.  "  He 
said  I  wasn't  to  give  it  you  till  the  end  of  the 
evenin',"  he  remarked  slowly.  He  handed 
it  to  her,  and  then  turned  his  head  away  and 
stood  looking  down  the  street.  "Well,  I 
reckon  that's  all,"  he  said  at  last.  ".I'll 
give  you  a  look  up  when  I'm  over  again." 

All  of  a  sudden  Jane's  face  had  become 
very  white  and  drawn.  "This  letter," 
she  stammered,  "  Private  Budden — he " 

Pete  Rawson  clutched  her  hand  abruptly, 
wrung  it  violently,  making  a  queer  croaking 
sound  in  his  throat,  and  strode  off  at  a 
swinging  pace.  Jane  watched  him.  He 
never  looked  back.  She- went  in  and  climbed 
the  four  long  flights  of  stairs  like  the  old, 
tired  woman  that  she  was. 

She  had  to  hold  the  letter  close  under  the 
gas  jet  to  see  to  read  it.  The  lines  straggled 
all  over  the  paper.  A  spray  of  pressed 
wattle  flower  was  pinned  between  the  sheets. 

"  My  dear  Jenny,  I  send  the  wattle  I 
promised.  The  leave  ain't  coming  off. 
I  stopped  one  this  morning.  This  is  to  say 
good-bye. 


"  Jenny,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  myself,  but 
now  I'll  have  to  write.  I  knew  all  along, 
my  dear.  The  handwriting  and  the  words 
you  used  give  you  away.  At  first  I  just  led 
you  on  for  the  lark — I  kidded  myself  it  was 
sport — so  you  see  what  a  mean  sort  of  bloke 
I  am.  I  ain't  worth  worrying  over,  Jenny, 
but  I  cared,  too,  in  the  end.  You  see,  I'm 
no  chicken,  either.  I  had  to  forget  a  good 
many  years  of  my  age  to  get  past  the 
recruiting  blokes.     I  was  going  to  try  to 

explain  it  all  to  you,  and  then,  p'r'aps 

But  there,  it's  no  use  chewing  the  rag  over 
what  might  have  been. 

"Pete'll  bring  this  to  you,  and  I  hope 
he'll  give  you  a  good  evening,  Jenny.  You 
and  me  ain't  had  too  many  good  times,  I 
reckon,  though  I  did  have  hopes  of  some  to 
come  ...  I  can't  write  no  more,  Jenny,  but 
just  forgive  me,  if  you  can,  and  think  kindly 
of  me  sometimes.  I  reckon  it  may  be  sort 
of  lonely  over  there — like  as  it  has  been  here. 
And  I've  meant  it  all,  Jenny — every  word 
I've  wrote — for  a  long  time.  It's  made 
things  different — and  worth  while. 

"  I  love  you,  Jenny  dear." 

His  signature  —  just  "  Jim  "  —  scarcely 
legible,  straggled  across  the  foot  of  the 
page. 

Jane  Prossor  read  the  letter  twice.  Then 
she  folded  it  up  carefully  with  the  spray  of 
wattle  inside.  With  a  firm,  slow  footstep 
she  crossed  to  the  chest  of  drawers  and 
unlocked  an  old-fashioned  jewel-case  inlaid 
with  mother-of-pearl. 

There  were  no  jewels  inside  it— just  a 
dance  programme,  a  bit  of  ribbon,  a  rose 
all  crumbled  to  dust,  a  dainty  little  fan, 
the  silk  of  it  all  yellow  with  age — foolish, 
treasured  trifles. 

She  placed  Jim's  letter  inside  and  locked 
the  case  with  a  steady  hand,  putting  it  neatly 
back  in  its  place. 

Then  she  turned  out  the  gas  and  pulled 
up  the  blind,  and  sat  at  the  open  window, 
gazing  across  the  roof-tops  at  the  stars  ;  and 
her  blue- veined  hands  were  tightly  clasped 
in  the  lap  of  her  best  plum-coloured  velvet 
gown. 
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WAR  IMPRESSIONS  WITH 
THE  VICTORIOUS  ITALIANS 


By  GEORGE    A.   B.   DEWAR 


N 


"TQW   that  the   tremendous,  absorbing 
^'      drama  of  the  War  is  over,  we  can 


rest  at  ease  and  try  to  review  in 
their  right  perspective  some  of  its  magical 
scenes  and  acts.  Has  there  been  a  drama 
to  match  it  since  the  birth  of  man  ?  Even 
the  Napoleonic  epoch— save  for  the  demonic 
genius  of  one  individual— compared  with 
it,  appears  a  one-act  play,  a  curtain-raiser. 
All  the  wars  of  ancient  and  modern  history 
dwindle  away  before  it.  Hannibal  has 
been  stripped  of  his  glamour,  and  the 
campaigns  of  Caesar  are  seen  to  have  been 
little  events. 

Into  my  two  crowded  years  of  travel 
round  the  War  I  seem  to  have  compressed 
whole  lifetimes  of  wonderful  spectacle  and 
experience.  I  have  been  at  the  Front  with 
the  British  forces  on  various  occasions. 
Kemmel,  Ypres,  Passchendaele  ridges,  Mont 
de    Chate,   Arras,    Vimy,    Amiens,   Albert, 


Peronne,  and  many  other  scenes  of  the 
recent  struggle  are  familiar  to  me.  I  have 
been  with  the  French  forces  and  with  the 
Italian.  I  have  been  present  during  three 
huge  conflicts,  namely,  the  Somme  in  1916, 
Carso  and  Julian  Alps  in  1917,  Cambrai 
(attack  and  counter-attack)  in  November  and 
December,  1917.  To  understand  the  War, 
however,  it  is  not  enough  to  go  only  to 
the  battle  fronts  ;  one  must  study  the  battle 
bases  as  well.  So  I  travelled  round  some 
.  of  the  chief  munition  and  shipbuilding  areas 
Jn  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  France,  and  tried 
"to  discover  for  myseif  the  true  spirit  of  the 
workers  there,  and  the  prospect  of  their 
supplying  the  different  armies  with  enough 
material  for  us  to  win  the  War.  Finally, 
I  have  toured  agricultural  England,  to 
satisfy  myself  whether  we  could  at  home 
grow  enough  food  to  defeat  the  menace 
of  the  chief  enemy  success  in  the  War— 
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the   submarine — and  the   menace   of  world 
shortage  after  the  War. 

My  task  has  not  been  light,  though  I 
would  not  think  twice  about  going  through 
with  it  all  over  again.  It  has  meant  many 
journeys,  and  whole  weeks  spent  in  tedious 
preliminaries  over  passports,  military  and 
other  "  permits."  I  began  my  War  rounds 
whilst  I  was  still  editing  The  Saturday  Revieiv, 
,  and  in  those  days  I  had  necessarily  to  make 
my  journeys  to  the  Front  short  ones.  One 
had  to  make  up  one's  mind,  whilst  travelling 
round  the  War,  to  go  short  of  refreshment 
often,    still    oftener   short   of    sleep.      The 


war-time   railway   journey   without   dining- 
cars  is  ahead  of  one. 

That  was  a  stirring  little  adventure,  and 
an  escape.  But  I  once  found  it,  in  the 
battle  zone,  much  more  interesting  to  be 
sniped  at  by  a  German  concealed  in  some 
ruined  masonry  on  the  outskirts  of  a  village 
which  British  troops  had  stormed  the  day 
before.  This  man  missed  me  and  my  two 
companions,  his  bullet  passing  harmlessly 
through  the  twigs  of  a  leafless  elm  tree. hard 
by.  The  sharp  report  of  his  rifle  distinctly 
surprised  us.  The  sniper  was  so  close — 
certainly  not  more   than   a  hundred   yards 
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ON    A    MOUNTAIN     KOAD     WADE     BY    ITALIAN     SAPPERS. 


[Central  News. 


journeys  usually  were  not  exciting  :  some- 
times they  were  uncomfortable.  Only  now 
and  then  did  one  experience  a  thrill  on  the 
journey  itself.  Once  the  ship  I  was  in  was 
attacked  during  broad  daylight  and  on  a 
calm  sea  by  a  German  submarine.  She  fired 
a  torpedo  at  us,  clean  missed  her  mark, 
and,  for  very  good  reasons,  submerged  and 
troubled  us  no  more.  Now,  there  ivere  some 
thrilling  moments  in  that  instance,  for  the 
question  was  :  Would  she  shoot  a  second 
torpedo  and  sink  us  ?  But  the  thrill  was 
soon  over.  We  hurried  down  to  the  cabin, 
a  few  minutes  later,  to  take  a  meal,  for  food 
is  good  when  the  sea  is  calm  and  a  long 


away — that  one  of  my  companions,  an  English 
officer,  declared  that  he  almost  heard  the 
click  of  the  trigger  I  We  walked  on,  and  the 
odd  thing  was  that  the  German  sniper  did 
not  shoot  at  ns  again.  He  waited  for  the 
next  comers,  shot  at  them,  and  again 
missed.  After  that  I  rather  think  he  did 
not  shoot  any  more,  for  a  corporal  hurried 
on  to  the  scene  and  went  to  collect  a  few 
men,  and  discover  the  exact  lurking-place 
of  this  brave,  hard-bitten,  if  not  very 
successful,  marksman.  For  a  few  minutes 
we  could  think  and  talk  of  nothing  but 
our  little  adventure.  We  wondered  how  he 
had  clean  missed   us  at  such  short  range. 
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Probably  he  was  perched  in  a  very  awkward 
position,  and  had  to  shoot  with  a  fixed  rifle. 
But  after  we  had  walked  a  few  hundred 
yards  up  the  road  there  was  something  else 
to  think  of.  A  long,  winding  column  of 
horsemen,  the  light 

of   battle   on   their     ■ — ;-         - — 

faces,  came  trotting  '     :,;  t  '  ;  ,     - 

over  the  ridge  and, 
passing  us,  swept 
into  and  through 
the  village  of 
Ribecourt  beneath. 
British  cavalry 
going  into  action  ! 
I  have  seen  only 
one  spectacle  in  war 
which  stirred  me 
more  than  those 
horsemen,  and 
that  was  a  large 
body  of  Guards — ■ 
Scots,  Grenadiers, 
Welsh,  and,  I 
think,  Coldstreams 
—-marching  to  the 
Front  one  evening 
as  I  was  returning 
from  the  battle 
zone.  They  were 
marchirrg  as  if  on 
parade,  officers 
riding  with  them 
and  cheerily  return- 
ing our  salute.  We 
drew  up  at  the 
side  of  the  road 
and  watched  this 
pageant.  Their 
bands  were  playing 
them  forward.  A 
few  hours  later  they  Jj 
were  plunged  into 
the  battle  at  about 
the  hottest  place 
in  the  fierce  struggle 
south  of  Cambrai. 
That  was  a  superb  .  -  ■  ^ 
martial  scene.  I  ;<^V^ 
remember  the  light 
in  the  sky,  the  bend 
in  the  road  ;  almost 
I  can  recall  in- 
dividual faces.  The  Guards,  I  think,  for 
Fontaine  ! 

I  ask  myself  what  is  the  most  wonderful 
spectacle  I  have  seen  in  these  two  years  of 
war,  taking  as  a  whole  the  massed  human 
drama^and   its   setting  of   landscape — man 


and  Nature  together  ?  I  think  I  must  give 
the  palm  in  this  to  the  War  as  I  saw  it 
waged  in  Italy  and  Austria,  So,  for  a 
start,  I  will  try  to  recall  a  few  scenes  and 
incidents   of    the   War   on   the    Carso   and 


TKANSrOKTING     GUNS     BY     TKLKKKUICHE     IN     TIIK     MOUNTAINS. 

From  a  drau'ing  by  A.  Bethane.     Copyright  ly  G.  Brocherrt. 


among  the  Julian  Alps  in  1(.)17.  The  titanic 
nature  of  that  struggle,  the  splendour,  the 
wholesale  valour  of  it,  have  never  been 
fully  realised  in  this  country.  For  one 
thing,  we  were  at  the  time  so  engrossed 
with"  our   own  great    contests   over   Arras, 
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Vimy,  Messines,  and  Passchendaele,  that  we 
could  not  concentrate  attention  on  the  efforts 
of  the  Italians.  Moreover,  the  hopes  of  the 
Allies  were  dashed  when  a  section  of  the 
Italians,  owing  to  enemy  propaganda,  played 
false  and  let  the   enemy  through.      There 


ITALIAN    ARTILLERY    ROUNDING    A    CORNER    IN    THE    ALPS. 

From  a  drawing  by  F.  Matania. 


followed  a  reaction  in  this  country,  people 
asking  themselves  whether  the  prowress  and 
martial  spirit  of  the  Italians  had  not  been 
exaggerated.  The  War  has  been  full  of 
such  reactions.  There  were  reactions  after 
the  Somme,  after.  Cambrai,  after  Arras,  after 
Passchendaele.  But  always  it  is  the  reaction 
that  has  been  unreasonable  rather  than  the 


enthusiasm  preceding  it.  This  is  true  of 
the  Italian  victories  of  the  summer  of  1917. 
The  Italian  Army  is  superb  in  its  engineering 
skill  and  in  the  valour  which,  as  a  British 
officer  of  high  intellectual  repute  remarked 
to  me  one  day  at  Udine,  fires  at  times  whole 
companies  and 
.  regiments  even  as 
one  man. 

I  made  my 
headquarters  at 
the  little  town 
of  Udine,  and 
motored  thence, 
across  the  great 
shimmering  maize 
plains  which  Italy 
had  lately  won 
from  Austria,  on 
to  the  Cargo.  To 
see  anything  of 
the  War  on  the 
Carso  and  among 
the  Julian  Alps, 
ifc  was  necessary 
to  approach  the 
battle  lines  rather 
closely,  otherwise 
the  neighbouring 
hills  exclude  all 
view  of  the 
struggle.  I  had 
not  been  half  an 
hour  on  the  Carso 
before  I  had  .an 
amazing  spectacle 
of  the  fierce  battle 
going  forward.  I 
went  up  a  steep 
stony  hill,  entered 
a  ruined  building 
from  which  staff 
officers  and  others, 
Italians  with  a 
few  English 
soldiers  among 
them,  were  watch- 
ing the  fight.  One 
could  see,  even 
without  field- 
glasses,  the 
splendid  Italian  infantry  sheltering  as  best 
they  could  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  next 
hillside,  whilst  puffs  of  wicked  red-grey  smoke 
told  where  the  peculiar  Austrian  shrapnel 
shells  were  bursting  over  them.  There  were 
no  trenches  on  this  hillside,  for  there  was  no 
opportunity  as  yet  to  drive  them  through  to 
the  solid  rocks  by  machinery,  and  the  spade 


A    CELEBRATION    OF    THE    MASS    IN    CAMP    IN    THE    MOUNTAINS. 
From  a  drawing  by  A,  Bethane.     Copyright  Jy  G.  Brocherel. 


ITALIAN    SOLDIERS     MAKING    A     BREASTWORK     OF     BOULDERS    COVERED    WITH     BRANCHES. 

From  a  drawing  by  H.  W.  Koekkek. 


was  useless  on  such  a  surface.  The  Italian 
soldiers  had  to  crouch  behind  boulders  or  lie 
stretched  flat  on  the  ground,  waiting  in  the 
blazing  sun  all  day  for  fellow-regiments  on 
their  right  and  left  to  make  progress,  when 
they  would  themselves  be  able  to  go  over 
the  hill-top  and  attack  the  enemy  on  the 
other  side.  In  the  plain  to  the  left  of  this 
hill,  which  the  Italians  had  seized  only  a  few 
hours  before,  armoured  cars  were  advancing. 
One  of  these  was  hit  and  put  out  of  action 


by  Austrian  shrapnel  or  by  fragments  from 
a  percussion  shell,  even  as  we  watched. 

A  panorama  of  battle  lay  spread  out 
before  us  in  a  scene  of  surpassing  natural 
magnificence.  To  east  and  north  alp  rose 
above  alp,  with  the  dazzling  white  peaks  of 
Monte  Nero  in  the  far  distance  clipped  on 
the  skyline.  A  battle  on  a  thirty-mile  front 
wras  joined.  Thousands  of  field  guns  and 
heavies  wTere  thundering,  the  music  of  that 
mighty  concert  rolling,  echoing,  re-echoing, 


BARE-FOOTED    ALPINI    CLIMBING    MONTE    NERO    TO    SURPRISE    THE    AUSTRIANS. 
From  a  drawing  by  H.  W.  Koekkek. 


from  mountain  range  to  mountain  range, 
and  the  triumphant  sky  over  the  smoke  of  the 
artillery  being  as  clear  as  I  have  seen  it  on 
a  spring  day  on  the  Sahara.  Save  for  the 
German  offensive  last  March,  no  such  battle 
has  been  joined  since  the  War  began. 
Millions — literally — were  waging  it  from 
Nero  to  the  Adriatic. 

Yet  so  gigantic  was  this  Alpine^  scene  that 
one  was  constantly  impressed  by  the  truth 
that  man,  after  all,  wae  dwarfed  by  Nature. 


The  mark  set  on  Nature  by  this  supreme 
effort  of  man  and  his  war  machinery  was  in- 
significant. To  deface  the  fields,  the  woods 
of  Picardy  or  Flanders,  to  grind  to  powder 
the  little  human  piles  of  brick  and  stone — 
modern  war  is  adequate  to  that  feat ;  but  it 
would  need  a  contest  of  the  high  gods  to 
change  the  features,  the  expression  of  thoae 
everlasting  hills  where  Italy  and  Austria 
joined  battle. 
"  So  immense  was  the  scene  that  it  gave  one 
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a  sense  of  security  which  is  often  uncomfort- 
ably absent  in  battle  zones  with  tame 
views  and  small  horizons ;  the  shell-bursts 
appeared  no  bigger  than  pin-points  scattered 
sparsely  over  that  vast  expanse  of  Alp  and 
Car  so. 

I  left  this  burning  battle  front  and 
motored  round  the  back  *  areas,  where  the 
roads  for  miles  were  teeming  with  the  lorries, 
gun  carriages,  food  and  ammunition  and 
engineering  supplies  of  the  Italian  Army ; 
then  to  the  front  again,  close  to  the  intensely 
blue,  gleaming  waters  of  the  Adriatic.     Here 


and  satisfaction  over  the  report  that  tte 
attack  was  succeeding,  the  enemy  giving 
ground.  If.  you  wish  to  know  what  noble 
optimism  is,  you  can  have  found  it  nowhere  so 
marked  as  along  "the  tape"  which  has  guided 
the  walking  wounded,  after  a  successful 
attack,  to  the  dressing  and  -casualty  stations. 
Is  the  thing  incredible  ?  Well,  I  can  only 
say  with  absolute  sincerity  what  I  have 
repeatedly  noticed  in  all  the  war  zones. 
Men  and  officers,  they  are  a  brotherhood  of 
true  optimists  when  things  are  going  well  for 
their  side,  though  many  of  them  must  limp 
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HAULING    A    PIECE    OF    ARTILLERY    UP    A    DIFFICULT    ASCENT. 


[Central  News. 


a  furious  struggle  was  going  on  for  that 
famous  mountain  Hermada.  The  Italians 
had  driven  long  communication  trenches 
to  their  firing-lines  through  sheer  rock,  and 
presently  I  reached  a  spot  where  I  could 
survey  the  southern  sector  of  the  battle  right 
down  past  Montfalcone  and  Duino  to  the 
water.  Beyond  lay  Trieste — a  magnet  to 
draw  an  invading  army. 

The  walking  wounded  were  trailing  back 
along  this  trench  to  the  dressing  stations. 
-They  struck  me  just  as  the  walking  wounded 
have  always  struck  me,  on  the  British 
Front  or  on  the  French.  Not  a  word  of 
repining  or  bitterness,  nothing  but  triumph 


and  stagger  back  in  pain  and  weakness  for 
miles.  In  this  case  they  limped  and 
staggered  back,  largely  uphill,  on  an  iron- 
hard  surface  and  in  a  blistering  sun  that 
beat  straight  down  from  a  pitiless  sky. 

The  Italian  is  a  great-hearted  fighter. 
Those  southern  sectors  of  the  Italian  battle 
front  were  superb.  Yet  the  zenith  of  it 
all,  I  thought,  was  not  down  there  by  the 
Adriatic ;  rather  it  was  beyond  Monte 
Santo,  up  in  the  Julian  Alps,  where  we  often 
had  to  leave  our  motor  in  sheltered  spots 
and  climb  the  steep,  stony  tracks.  Up  such 
a  mountain  way  I  shall  never  forget  climbing, 
sometimes  on  hands  and  knees,  through  a 
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wood  on  to  a  grassy  spot  which  was  like  a 
tiny  Swiss  pasture  near  Miirren  or  Montana. 
I  crouched  behind  a  low  bank  and  looked 
down  into  a  deep  wooded  valley  through 
which  wound  the  River  Isonzo.  The  Italian 
storming  infantry  had  just  crossed  the  river, 
and  were  attacking  the  Austrians  on  the 
mountain-side  opposite.  These  were  the 
famous  Alpini,  the  finest  mountain  troops 
in  the  world.  To  them  the  whole  Entente 
cause  must  ever  remain  under  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  check  finally  given  to  the 
Austrians  and  Germans  during  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Italian  Army  later  in  the  year.  * 
But  the  Alpini,  though  the  most  famous, 
are  not  the  only  Italian  troops  entirely  at 
home  in  mountaineering  warfare.  Italians 
born  and  bred  in  the  northern  plains,  as  well 
as  Sicilians  and  Sardinians,  were  performing 
military  miracles  all  through  this  thirty-mile 
battle  which  I  watched  from  the  Julian  Alps 
and  Carso.  It  seemed  at  times  an  army 
of  human  chamois.  As  for  the  Italian 
engineers — "  sappers  "  as  we  term  them — no 
mountain  seemed  too  high  and  steep  for 
their  road-making.  Before  I  went  to  this 
Italian  Front  I  imagined  that  the  guns 
and  munitions  were  taken  up  these  heights 
mainly  by  the  telef erini  —  wire  railways 
through  the  air ;  but  I  found  that  the 
great  bulk,  after  all,  travelled  by  road,  as 


with  our  own  and  the  French  forces.  The 
Italian  really  is  a  genius  in  road-making  and 
road  upkeeping. 

I  looked  down  from  my  lofty  percfron  the 
stir  and  storm  of  the  armies  grappling  far 
beneath,  and  I  looked  down  from  a  little 
mountain  pasture  studded  with  the  exquisite 
miniature  flora  of  the  Alps.  There  were 
dazzling  blue  gentians  and  sages  and  other 
lovely  flowers  at  my  feet,  among  which 
flitted  the  butterfly  and  the  bee.  Nature 
held  herself  utterly  aloof  from  the  wars  of 
the  pygmies.  Her  green  life,  her  wealth  of 
wild  creatures,  her  tremendous  landscapes, 
were  all  rapt  away  from  this  strange,  terrible 
hubbub.  They  were  concentrated  intensely 
on  themselves.  I  have  never  seen  such  an 
extraordinary  contrast  as  that  in  any  other 
theatre  of  the  War.  Double  the  armies  of 
Italy  and  Austria,  add  to  them  the  whole 
of  the  combatants  on  the  Western  Front, 
the  contrast  would  be  no  less  striking.  The 
mightiest  human  drama  since  the  birth  of 
man  has  lately  been  enacted.  That  is 
certain.  Yet  equally  certain  is  it  that  even 
this  drama  has  been  a  small  thing  materially, 
a  short  thing  temporarily,  compared  with  the 
natural  forces  among  which  it  has  been 
played  to  its  conclusion.  That  is  a  master- 
lesson  which  the  superb  Italian  Front 
brought  home  to  me. 


THE  TREES  ARE   SLAIN. 

*T*HE  sun's  great  lovers  are  the  hills, 
*      For  him  their  breasts  are  bared  amain ; 
No  more  the  tyrant  forest  chills 

Their  shapely  bosoms  with  his  chain. 


Now  are  they  free  to  love  again,* 

To  fear  "nor  pine  nor  oaken  bars, 
To  feel  the  soft  lips  of  the  rain 

And  traffic  with  the  quiet  stars. 

PERCY    HASELDEN, 


THE  CHARTER  OF 
THE  SAND-PITS 

By  LIEUTENANT  LEOPOLD  SPERO 

Illustrated  by  Harold  Copping 


THE  playing-fields  of  Easterbrook  are 
scattered  and  casual.  School  matches 
take  place  on  level  and  luxurious 
carpets  of  green  turf  surrounding  the  chapel 
and  the  Great  Hall.  House  matches  are 
played  on  areas  more  remote  and  less 
sybaritic,  but  good  enough  for  their  purposes. 
Indeed,  many  schools  of  Easterbrook's 
standing  would  envy  them.  The  finals  are 
played  on  the  school  ground,  but  nothing  of 
smaller  import.  As  for  the  juniors,  they 
have  to  pad  the  hoof  a  thousand  yards  up 
Long  Lane  before  they  reach  their  sports 
area.  You  can  see  them  streaming  along  on 
any  half-holiday  afternoon,  either  in  airy 
flannels  under  the  good-natured  summer 
sun,  or  meeting  the  keen  blasts  of  autumn 
and  early  spring  with  blazers  pinched  tight 
round  their  necks,  hands  dug  into  pockets, 
bare  knees  seeking  each  the  other's  company 
for  warmth  and  encouragement. 

At  the  far  end  of  what  they  call  Toler's 
Meadow,  where  many  a  stout  tussle  is  fought 
at  cricket  or  Eugby,  there  is  a  waste  area  of 
sand-pits.  Here  it  is  possible  for  youth  to 
become  highly  imaginative,  constructing 
caves  and  gulches,  small  precipices,  lonely 
outpost  hills,  islands  for  purposes  of  maroon- 
ing— in  fact,  anything  that  savours  of 
romance,  and  can  be  changed  at  short  notice 
from  the  lair  of  a  South  Sea  pirate  to  the 
secret  haunt  of  Mexican  road -agents  and 
desperadoes.  On  half-holidays  this  district 
is  taboo,  except  for  the  weaklings  who  have 
official  excuse  from  compulsory  games,  though 
one  would  think  that  the  stress  of  life  in  the 
lair  of  a  buccaneer  was  greater  even  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  than  the  comparatively  easy 
occupation  of  long-stop  or  scrum  half  in  a 
pick-up  game.  In  summer-time,  of  course, 
it  is  possible  to  put  in  a  reasonable  time  at 
the  sand-pits  after  the  matches  are  over.  But 
for  the  best  part  of  the  year  the  place  is  left 


to  the  kids  and  smugs  whose  parents  will 
not  let  them  play  at  the  sports  proper  to 
Easterbrook. 

Carey,  a  conscientious  and  kind-hearted 
prefect,  found  young  Williams  crying  in  a 
corner  of  Toler's  Meadow.  It  was  a  beautiful 
Saturday  afternoon  in  spring,  arid  no  time 
for  a  twelve-year-old  to  be  crying.  Carey 
made  investigations,  and  found  that 
MacDowell  had  smacked  young  Williams 
thrice  about  the  head,  and  sent  him  packing 
from  his  amusements. 

"  Why  did  he  do  it  ?  "  asked  Carey. 

"  He— he  said  he  and  his  lot  were  going 
to  clear  all  the  smugs  out  of  the  sand-pits. 
He  said  if  we  couldn't  play  Rugger  we  weren't 
going  to  be  allowed  to  sneak  about  where  he 
could  see  us.     We've  all  been  turned  out." 

"  Turned  out  of  where  ?  " 

"  Out  of  the  sand-pits.  We  had  a  cave 
there,  and  a  library,  and  a  tuck  store.  He 
said  they  were  commissariat,  and  took  them." 

"  Oh  !  "  Carey  became  thoughtful.  ~  "  Are 
they  still  there  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  Williams.  "  They're  eating 
the  tuck.  They've  kept  Strong  and  Leeming 
as  prisoners." 

"  Show  me  where  they  are,"  said  Carey  ; 
and  Williams  trotted  along  in  front  as  guide, 
taking  a  strangely  devious  path,  but  justify- 
ing his  action  by  the  suddenness  with  which 
he  and  his  missioner  of  justice  appeared  at 
the  gate  of  the  principal  cave.  Here  ample 
confirmation  of  the  story  was  to  be  had,  for 
MacDowell  was  seated  in  state,  devouring  a 
mixed  meal  of  biscuits,  veal  and  ham  paste, 
chocolate,  and  cold  roast  chestnuts.  Inside 
the  cave  there  were  sounds  of  mourning. 

"  That's  the  prisoners,"  explained  Williams 
rather  more  cheerfully — "  Strong  and  Leem- 
ing.    They're  both  tied  up  tight." 

At  the  sound  of  the  accuser's  voice 
MacDowell  looked  up. 
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"  Oh  !  "  said  he. 

" « Oh ! '  it  is,"  remarked  Carey.  " Who've 
you  got  in  there  ? " 

"  Prisoners." 

"  Bring  'em  out." 

The  prisoners  were  brought  out.  They 
looked  the  worse  for  wear,  and  blinked  like 
young  owls  at  the  frosty  sun. 

"  Have  they  been  in  there  long  ?  " 

"  Nearly  an  hour,"  piped  Williams. 

"  Shut  up,"  snapped  Carey  ;  "  I  didn't  ask 
you.  As  a  personal  favour,  MacDowell, 
might  I  ask  for  an  explanation  ?  " 

MacDowell  objected  to  sarcasm,  like  most 
primitive  natures ;  so  he  remained  silent, 
holding  in  a  despondent  hand  a  bitten  stick 
of  chocolate,  and  waiting  for  the  wrath  to 
come. 

"  Untie  those  two,"  said  Carey. 

MacDowell  obeyed, 

"Now,  Strong,"  said  Carey,  "let's  have 
your  version  of  the  affair." 

"Please,  .Carey,"  began  Strong,  "Mac- 
Do  well's  always  bullying  us." 

"Who's 'us'?" 

"Please,  Carey,  Leeming  and  Williams, 
and — and " 

"Bullock,  and  White,  and  Costigan," 
prompted  Williams. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Carey,  "  if  you  don't 
shut  up,  young  Williams,  I'll  smack  your 
head  !  Who  else  does  MacDowell  bully, 
Strong  ?  " 

"  Please,  Carey,  there's  me." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Carey.  "And  what  are  you  ? 
A  gang?" 

"No,  we're  an  organisation."  Strong 
said  the  word  proudly. 

"  What  are  your  objects  ?  A  mutual 
improvement  society  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Carey.     Wre  read  books." 

"  What  kind  of  books  ?  Let's  have  a  look 
at  some  of  'em." 

Strong  produced  a  copy  of  Gardiner's 
Smaller  History.  Carey  turned  its  pages, 
and  noted,  with  approval,  the  passages  under- 
lined for  better  memorising.  He  also  noted, 
with  disapproval,  certain  scurrilous  illustra- 
tions on  the  fly  -  leaf,  but,  on  balance, 
remained  impressed.  However,  his  examina- 
tion was  interrupted  by  a  snort  of  indignant 
scepticism  from  MacDowell. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  asked 
Carey. 

"  Huh  !  You  just  look  inside  the  cave, 
and  see  what  sort  of  books  they've  got 
there." 

" Shall  I  go  and  get  them  ?  "asked  Williams ; 
but    MacDowell    circumvented    his    artful 


manoeuvre  by  entering  the  cave  himself.  He 
returned  with  an  armful  of  paper-covered 
publications,  and  handed  them  to  the  prefect. 

"  H'm  !  "  said  Carey,  turning  over  their 
titles.  " i  Paul  Jones,  the  Avenger  :  A  Tale 
of  the  Carribean.'  Looks  rather  interesting. 
What's  the  next?  'The  Bloodhound  of 
Pike's  Peak.'  A  tale  of  mining  enterprise, 
I  presume  ?  '  Down  Among  the  Ever- 
glades,' '  On  the  Track  of  Turpin.' 

"  Quite  a  pleasant  collection  !  No  wonder 
you  have  a  cave  to  store  them  in.  And  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  MacDowell,  single- 
handed,  makes  a  sport  of  bullying  half  a 
dozen  bloodthirsty  young  desperadoes  like 
you?" 

"  The  dirty  little  guzzlers  ! "  snorted 
MacDowell.  "  I'd  like  to  wring  all  their 
measly  necks ! " 

"A  good  stout  sentiment,"  said  Carey. 
"  And  may  I  ask  why  ?  " 

"Because  they  get  off  games  and  skulk 
here  all  the  afternoon,  chewing  sweets,  and 
reading  penny  dreadfuls,  and  smok " 

"  We  don't ! "  screamed  the  outraged 
Williams.  "  We've  never  smoked  in  our 
lives.     Have  we,  Strong  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Strong.  "And  why  can't 
MacDowell  leave  us  alone  ?  We've  got 
permission  to  be  off  games.  And  we  made 
this  place.  He  doesn't  want  to  come  here 
— he  only  does  it  to  spite  us." 

"I  just  came  to  have  a  look  round,"  said 
MacDowell,  "  to  see  whether  the  place  would 
do  for  practice  trenches." 

"  What's  that  got  to  do  with  you  ?  "  asked 
Carey.  "Are  you  sergeant-major  of  the 
O.T.C.  ?" 

"  No,  but  I'm  in  the  corps,"  said 
MacDowell,  "and  Walker  and  I  were 
talking " 

"Who's  Walker?" 

"  He's  a  lance-corporal." 

"And  did  he  appoint  you  to  the  job  of 
siting  new  trenches  for  the  O.T.C.  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  we  were  talking  about  it, 
and " 

"  Very  good  of  you,  I'm  sure,"  said  Carey, 
who  was  getting  rather  angry  and  rather 
doubtful  what  his  judgment  should  be. 
"  No  doubt  Captain  Croft  would  like  to  know 
what  an  energetic  and  •  enthusiastic  type  of 
chap  he  has  in  his  company.  I'll  tell  him 
all  about  your  kindness  on  his  behalf." 

"I  shouldn't  do  that,  Carey,  if  I  were 
you,"  said  MacDowell  earnestly. 

"  Oh,  wouldn't  you  ?  Well,  now,  first 
of  all,  MacDowell,  you  can  write  out  five 
hundred  lines  of  the  First  iEneid,  and  see 
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that  you  let  me  have  it  by  to-morrow's  prep. 
And  as  for  you  young  smugs,  bring  out  your 
library.  Bring  out  the  whole  precious  lot, 
or  it'll  be  the  worse  for  you." 

Slowly  and  sadly  Strong  and  Williams 
entered  the  cave,  and  sadly  and  slowly,  in 
obedience  to  orders,  Leeming  made  a  funeral 
pyre  of  the  well-loved  volumes.  Carey  him- 
self lit  the  match,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
fatal  blaze  had  reduced  to  black  ashes  five 
shillingsworth  of  full-blooded  adventure. 

The  next  thing  was  to  dispose  of  the  tuck. 
Carey  dealt  with  this  matter  in  a  way  that 
does  peculiar  credit  to  his  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things,  for  he  made  the  three  guzzlers 
carry  it  all  the  way  back  to  the  Junior  House, 
and  there  bestow  it  on  a  surprised  and  grate- 
ful boot-boy,  who  ever  afterwards  gave  a 
special  polish  to  the  footwear  of  his  unwilling 
benefactors. 

*  #  *  *  * 

A  most  curious  thing  happened  the  follow- 
ing day.  Carey  had  been  in  council  with 
Captain  Croft  over  a  small  matter  of  Latin 
prose,  in  which  they  were  both  experts. 
Later  they  talked  about  generalities,  and 
Croft  brought  the  conversation  round  to  the 
inevitable  subject  of  his  beloved  Cadet  Corps, 
of  which  Carey  had  for  some  time  ceased  to 
be  an  active  member,  as  he  was  reading  hard 
for  Woolwich. 

"  Do  you  know  MacDowell,  sir  ?  "  inquired 
Carey.       ~^ 

"  I  do,"  said  Croft. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?  " 

"  I'm  going  to  give  him  a  lance-stripe  next 
term.  He's  a  most  remarkably  keen  soldier. 
Deadly  in  earnest  about  his  job — that's  his 
Scottish  blood,  no  doubt — and  just  the  type 
of  boy  that'll  make  a  good  officer.  What 
made  you  ask  about  him  ?  " 

Carey  told  the  story  about  the  sand-pits. 
Croft  smiled. 

"D'you  really  think  he  was  in  earnest 
about  those  practice  trenches,  sir  ?  "  inquired 
Carey 

"I  do.  It's  the  sort  of  thing  he  makes 
his  hobby.  Field  engineering,  strategy, 
tactics,  he  simply  eats  'em  up.  He's  a 
regular  Hindenburg." 

"  Well,  then,  I'm  sorry  I  turned  him  out 
of  the  cave.  Still,  it  was  rather  rotten  of 
him  to  knock  those  kids  about." 

"  Why  ?    Thy  could  have  tackled  him." 

"Not  with  the  others  he  had  with  him." 

"  Nonsense  !  I'll  bet  he  had  no  one  with 
him  at  all.  If  you  inquire,  you'll  probably 
find  that  he  first  attacked  the  whole  lot 
single-handed,  chased  three  of   them  away, 


made  Williams  tie  up  the  other  two,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  traditions  of  piracy,  and  then 
smacked  his  head  and  sent  him  packing, 
and  remained  himself  to  enjoy  the  commis- 
sariat, and  the  pleasant  consciousness  of 
complete  victory." 

"  He  didn't  give  me  any  idea  of  that." 

"No,  because  he  thought  you  would  be 
unsympathetic  towards  the  artistry  of  the 
thing.  Besides,  Carey,  you're  too  tender- 
hearted. Those  kids  are  flabby  little  beasts, 
and  MacDowell's  way  with  them  i3  much 
better  than  yours." 

"  But  I  did  punish  them,  sir." 

"  Yes,  but  for  what  ?  Not  for  their  real  sin  of 
non-resistance.  You  didn't  even  counsel  them 
to  go  for  MacDowell,  which  is  what  I  would 
have  done,  and  he  would  have  enjoyed." 

Carey  was  a  most  conscientious  character, 
and  the  conclusion  .of  Captain  Croft  with 
regard  to  MacDowell,  though  it  mystified 
him,  filled  him  with  the  determination  to 
make  amends  to  one  whom  he  had  misjudged. 
He  took  the  first  opportunity,  therefore,  of 
calling  MacDowell  to  his  study.  There  was 
a  third  party  present,  but  it  was  only  Spink, 
his  fag,  busy  with  toast  before  the  fire. 

"  Did  you  want  me  ?  "  asked  MacDowell. 

^  It  was  a  fatuous  query,  which  at- any  other 

time  would  have  called  forth  an  impatient 

and  ironic  reply.    But  Carey  was  in  a  penitent 

mood. 

"Yes,"  he  said.     "Had  tea?" 

"  Just  going  to." 

"  May  as  well  have  it  here." 

"Thanks,"  said  MacDowell  diffidently. 
He  suspected  the  motive  of  the  invitation, 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  he  did  not 
understand  it.  But  the  appetising  smell  of 
the  toast  browning  before  the  fire,  under  the 
expert  hand  of  Spink,  reminded  him  that 
prefects  live  differently  from  the  proletariat, 
and  that  their  hospitality  has  strong  claims 
to  acceptance  on  material  grounds.  So  he 
sat  down  uncomfortably  in  a  very  comfort- 
able chair,  and  stared  all  round  the  ceiling 
in  the  determination  to  show  how  much  he 
was  at  ease. 

"  Shan't  be  a  moment,"  said  Carey,  poking 
among  his  book-shelves.  "  Make  yourself  at 
home." 

Spink  rose  from  his  knees,  having  trans- 
ferred the  last  round  of  toast  to  the  plate 
and  spread  butter  thickly  upon  it.  He  set 
the  kettle  once  more  on  the  coals,  spread 
the  tea-table  with  a  care  and  relish  that 
were  the  more  remarkable  in  that  he  was  not 
to  be  a  partaker  of  the  feast,  and  waited. 

"By  the   way,  MacDowell,"  said  Carey, 
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with  his  back  still  turned  to  the  glum  Scot, 
"  how  are  you  getting  on  with  those  trenches 
of  yours  up  at  the  sand-pits  ?  You  know,  I 
thought  you  were  trying  to  pull  my  leg  about 
them  on  Saturday  afternoon,  but  I  find  I  was 
mistaken." 


"  Sort  of." 

"  How  d'you  mean  ?  I'd  like  to  give  you 
a  hand,  if  I  can."  The  words  were  spoken 
with  such  evident  friendship  and  sincerity 
that  MacDowell  was  quite  disarmed, 

"Why,"  he  said,  "you  see, I  just  imagine- 


.V 


'Bound  and  gagged  with  notable  efficiency  in  the  midst  of  a  small  circle  of  eight." 


"I'm  not  really  making  anything  there,"  the  place  was  fixed  how  I  would  fix  it  for 

said   MacDowell.     "Only   pottering   round  defence,  and  then  I  raid  it,  like  they  do  in 

and "    He  hesitated  and  then  stopped  France." 

entirely.  "Like  you  did  on  Saturday  ? " 

"  Imagining  things  ?  "  suggested  Carey.  "  Yes.    Tnat  was  the  first  time  I'd  been 
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there,  and  I  found  young  Williams  and 
some  of  his  pals  had  taken  the  place,  so  I 
sort  of  brought  them  into  the  game  and 
raided  them  too,  the  Huns  ! " 

Carey  broke  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

"  Well,"  spluttered  MacDowell,  no  longer 
afraid  of  being  misunderstood,  but  most 
anxious  to  make  his  position  clear  to  a 
sympathising  audience,  "  they  could  have  put 
up  a  show,  couldn't  they,  Carey  ?  There 
were  six  of  'em,  even  if  they  are  smugs,  and 
I  was  by  myself." 

"  They  said  you  had  some  friends  with 
you." 

"  As  if  I'd  let  anybody  see  me  make  an 
ass  of  myself  ! "  MaeDo  well's  dark  brows 
knitted  close  with  scorn  of  his  detractors. 

"  Well,"  said  Carey,  "  it  seems  to  me  that 
you've  fairly  won  the  place  by  right  of 
conquest.  There's  no  objection  to  your 
going  up  there  whenever  you  like,  as  far  as 
I'm  concerned." 

"  Didn't  you  put  it  out  of  bounds  to  me, 
Carey  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Carey,  "  it's  not  out  of  bounds 
now,  at  any  rate." 

"  Good  !  "  said  MacDowell.  "  I'll  borrow 
a  spade  and  make  some  improvements.  That 
cave  is  not  half  a  bad  place  to  store  things 
in." 

"  Please,  Carey,"  interrupted  Spink,  "  can 
I  go  now  ?     Everything's  ready." 

"All  right.  Clear  off.  Hi!  Wait  a 
minute !  Could  you  do  with  a  bit  of 
chocolate  ?  " 

Spink  grinned  and  held  out  his  hand. 
"  It's  jolly  nice  of  you,  Carey,"  he  said. 

"  Cut !  "  replied  the  prefect,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  tea  and  a  guest  now 
thoroughly  at  ease. 

Meanwhile  Spink  fled  on  the  wings  of 
Mercury  to  various  haunts  where  he  was 
sure  of  finding  Williams,  Leeming,  and  all 
their  retinue.  He  collected  them  gradually 
in  a  damp  and  gloomy  vault  which  some 
fag  in  days  gone  by,  fired  by  the  glories  of  a 
brother  at  Oxford,  had  christened  the  Junior 
Common  Eoom,  and  there  he  unfolded  his 
tale,  concluding  on  a  pessimistic  note. 

"You'll  never  get  MacDowell  out  of  it 
now,"  he  said  ;  "  he's  got  prefects  and  all  on 
his  side.     We'll  have  to  give  it  up." 

Williams  nodded  a  low-spirited  assent,  in 
which  Leeming  joined.  But  there  was  at 
least  one  spirit  of  better  temper  than  theirs 
among  the  gathering. 

"What  did  you  bring  us  all  down  here 
for  ? "  cried  Costigan,  wagging  his  fiery 
head.     "  If  it  was  just  to  tell  us  that  we're  to 


give  up  the  cave  and  all  that  we  had  there,  I 
think  it's  a  rotten  waste  of  my  time." 

"  But  what  do  you  want  to  do  else  ?  "  asked 
the  timid  Williams. 

"  Do  ?  Why,  chuck  the  bounder  out,  like 
I  told  you  when  he  went  for  us  !  " 

"  But  we  can't." 

"  An'  why  can't  we  ?  Isn't  there  enougk 
of  us  ?  I'd  do  it  myself,  if  there  were  three 
of  me  !  Don't  you  laugh,  young  Williams, 
or  I'll  punch  your  head  !  An'  I'll  tell  you 
what.  If  you  fellows  aren't  going  to  help 
me  put  MacDowell  out,  I'll  find  some  chaps 
that  will." 

"  Like  yourself,"  said  Strong  sneeringly. 

"Yes,  like  myself — not  like  you.  And, 
what's  more,  once  we  do  get  him  out  and 
keep  the  place,  none  of  those  that  didn't 
help'll  ever  so  much  as  smell  it.  And  that's 
that ! " 

"  How  many  of  us  would  it  take,  do  you 
think  ?  "  asked  White. 

"  Ah,  now  you're  talking.  We  could  do  it 
with  three  attacks  of  three  each — one  from 
the  rear  and  two  from  both  flanks.  I've 
got  a  plan  to  work  out  exactly  how  it  should 
be  done." 

"  What's  the  plan  ?  "  asked  Strong. 

"  Shan't  tell  you,"  said  Costigan.  "  But 
I've  got  one,  and  you'll  find  out,  if  you  leave 
it  to  me,  that  it'll  work  all  right." 

"  Oh,  you  want  to  be  leader,  then  ?  "  said 
Williams. 

"  Yes  ;  and  you  needn't  worry,  Gumshoes, 
because  you  won't  be  in  it." 

"If  Williams  isn't  in  it,"  interrupted 
Leeming,  "  I'm  not." 

"  And  me,"  piped  Strong. 

"  All  right,  then.  I'll  put  him  in  a  safe 
place  well  behind.  Now,  who's  going  to 
volunteer  for  the  attack  ?  We  want  nine 
and  three  sentries.  Williams,  Leeming,  and 
Strong,  you  can  be  sentries.  A  soft  job  and 
good  pay  !  Now,  let's  see  who  else  there  is. 
There's  me,  and  White,  Bullock,  Spink, 
Tregarthen,  Jones,  and — nobody  else  ?  Oh, 
yes,  Crowley'll  do." 

"  I  can  bring  two,"  said  Bullock. 

"  Who  are  they  ? " 

"  Forster  and  Deacon." 

"  Are  they  all  right  ?  " 

"  Good  fighting  men,"  said  Bullock  pom- 
pously. 

"  I've  never  seen  'em  fight." 

"  No,"  said  Bullock,  "you  wouldn't.  They 
always  meet  in  a  private  place,  with  seconds. 
They  go  at  it  hammer  and  tongs,  and  it's 
nearly  always  a  draw.  They  fight  every 
month." 
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"  Good  enough, "  said  Costigan.  "  And 
now  the  only  thing  is  to  settle  when  we  make 
the  attack." 

"MacDowell  will  be  going  there  to- 
morrow afternoon,"  said  Spink. 

"  What — on  Monday  ?  Isn't  he  playing 
footer  ?  " 

"  No,  he's  got  a  crocked  leg." 

"  Find  out  for  certain,  and  let  me  know 
in  one  hour,"  said  Costigan,  looking  at  his 
watch.  He  gave  the  order  with  such  an  air 
of  authority  that  Spink  sprang  to  attention 
and  almost  saluted. 

"  If  the  attack  is  to  be  to-morrow,"  said 
Costigan,  "I'll  let  you  know  in  prep,  to-night 
by  tapping  three  times  with  my  ruler.  One — 
two — three.     Yes.    D'you  get  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Williams.  "  But  suppose  it's 
not  to  come  off  ?  " 

"Then  I'll  tap  twice.  One— two.  No. 
D'you  see,  you  silly  young  ass,  or  is  it  too 
difficult  for  you  ?  " 

Williams  maintained  a  dignified  silence  in 
answer  to  this  query.  But  all  the  rest  felt 
that  Costigan  was  master  of  the  situation 
— in  particular  since  he  had  invented  a 
mysterious  and  roundabout  mechanical 
means  of  conveying  information  which 
could  have  been  much  better  conveyed  by 
simple  word  of  mouth.  But  the  touchstone 
of  schoolboy  genius  is  a  peculiar  thing.  It 
belongs  to  the  herd,  and  those  who  have  left 
that  free  and  pleasant  company  know  it  no 
longer  and  cannot  understand  it. 

***** 

"  Over  prep,  this  evening,  sir,"  said  Carey, 
as  he  sipped  coffee  with  delicate  ease  in  the 
cosy  sanctum  of  Captain  Croft,  "  there  was 
some  game  on  among  those  kids." 

"  There  usually  is." 

"  I  know,  sir.  But  this  was  something 
special.  Tap — tap — tap.  Tap — tap — tap 
with  rulers  on  the  desk  tops.  One  of  them 
began  it." 

"  Who  ?  " 

"  Couldn't  say,  but  it  might  have  been 
that  red-headed  little  Irishman  Costigan. 
Then  the  others  took  it  up,  and  it  went 
all  round  the  class  before  I  had  time  to 
stop  it." 

"  I  expect  it  was  only  a  rag." 

"  Maybe.  But  you  know,  sir,  better  than 
I  do,  the  sort  of  expression  kids  wear  when 
they're  out  for  something  deadly  serious 
and  secret.  It's  quite  different  from  their 
attitude  in  a  mere  rag,  and  you  can  spot 
the  difference  at  once." 

"Ah,  well,"  said  Croft,  "I  suppose  it'll 
end  as  all  these  great  juvenile  conspiracies  do 


—in  smoke.     By  the  way,  will  you  hav6  & 

pipe  ?  " 

Carey,  blushing  guiltily,  produced  a  first- 
class  briar  from  an  inner  pocket.  Croft 
looked  amused. 

"  It's  quite  all  right,"  he  said.  "  I  believe 
in  tempering  the  abrupt  transition  from  the 
bareness  of  school  life  to  the  indulgence 
of  a  Woolwich  cadets'  mess.  And,  talking 
of  soldiers,  have  you  heard  any  more  of 
MacDowell?  Light  up,  Carey.  We're 
quite  unofficial  now,  and  a  pipe  is  better 
than  cheap  cigarettes,  anyway." 

"  I  think  MacDowell  is  pretty  much  as 
you  sized  him  up,  sir.  I  had  him  in  to  tea, 
and  gave  him  plenary  absolution  for  his 
attack  on  the  smugs." 

"And  have  they  absolved  him,  too  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  so,"  said  Carey.  "  The 
desperadoes'  dug-out  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror." 

"  It's  a  case  of  Vm  victis,  then."  Captain 
Croft  puffed  hard  at  his  pipe.  "  I'm  rather 
sorry,"  he  added. 

*  *  *  #  * 

Carey  and  he  were  both  surprised  when 
they  met  that  following  afternoon,  towards 
dusk,  at  the  far  end  of  Toler's  Meadow. 

"  Out  for  a  stroll  ?  "  inquired  Croft. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Carey,  "  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  was  going  over  to  have  a  look  at 
MacDowell's  protectorate  to  see  what  measures 
he's  taken  to  develop  it  and  make  it  secure." 

"  Against  attack  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  don't  think  there's  much  chance 
of  that.  But  merely  out  of  professional 
enthusiasm  he'd  probably  be  up  to  something. 
Let's  go  round  the  side,  sir — the  way  young 
Williams  took  me.  We  don't  want  him .  to 
spot  us,  or  he'll  clear  off." 

They  approached  under  cover  of  a  hillock, 
and  a  sudden  turn  brought  them  into  a  sandy 
cutting. 

"  Why,  here  is  Williams  !  "  said  Croft.  A 
tousled  little  figure  turned  round  with  a 
start,  and,  seeing  who  the  visitors  were,  opened 
his  mouth  wide  and  kept  it  open,  but  made 
no  sound. 

"  Have  you  been  asleep  ?  "  asked  Carey. 

"  N-no,  sir,"  chattered  Williams,  in  some 
inexplicable  terror  at  the  insinuation.  "  I 
only  dropped  off  for  a  moment.  Don't  tell 
Costigan,  will  you,  sir  ?  I  wasn't  really 
asleep— truly  I  wasn't." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  the  lad  ?  "  asked 
Croft. 

"  We'll  soon  find  out,  sir,"  said  Carey.  "  I 
told  you  last  night  they  had  some  game  on. 
Where  is  Costigan,  Williams  ?  " 
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"This  way,"  said  the  unfortunate  de- 
linquent. And  there,  before  the  entrance  to 
the  cave,  they  came  upon  just  such  another 
scene  as  Carey  had  interrupted  two  days 
before.  But  the  cast  of  the  piece  was 
slightly  altered,  for  the  important  role  of 
prisoner  was  filled  by  MacDowell,  who  lay 
bound  and  gagged  with  notable  efficiency  in 
the  midst  of  a  small  circle  of  eight.  Costigan, 
Bullock,  Spink,  Tregarthen,  Jones,  Forster, 
White,  and  Deacon  sat  with  stern  faces,  ^ 
prodding  every  now  and  then  at  the  trussed- 
up  figure  of  their  captive.  Inside  the  cave  wTas 
Crowley,  busy  at  the  building  of  a  small  fire. 

"  Will  ye  not  answer  ?  "  asked  Costigan, 
kicking  the  enemy  in  the  ribs,  but  evoking 
only  an  indeterminate  sound. 

"  You  can't  hardly  expect  him  to  answer 
if  he's  gagged,"  suggested  Spink  mildly. 

"  Sure,  ye  can.  He  can  look  as  if  he  was 
going  to  answer,"  said  Costigan. 

A  new7  voice  broke  upon  the  party  from 
round  the  corner.  "  I  suggest,"  said  Captain 
Croft,  "  that  you  take  the  gag  out.  After 
all,  it'll  enable  the  Central  Power  to  state  its 
war  aims.  No,  you  stay  where  you  are,  all 
of  you." 

"  Golly  !  "  cried  Costigan.  "  What's  the 
sentry  been  doing  ?  "  And  then,  realising 
who  was  present,  he  subsided.  Meanwhile 
busy  hands  untied  and  un gagged  MacDowell 
with  the  same  energy  which  they  had  shown 
in  tying  him  up  an  hour  before. 

"  The  fire's  ready  for  the  prisoner,"  called 
Crowley  from  inside  the  cave.  ,  And  then,  as 
he  came  out,  he,  too,  caught  sight  of  the 
new  arrivals,  and  stood  transfixed. 

"  We  shan't  want  the  fire,  Crowley." 

"  No,  sir.     Shall  I  put  it  out,  sir  ?  " 

"No.  Let  it  burn.  I'm  afraid  I  can't 
allow  you  to  put  MacDowrell  on  top  of  it." 

"  WTe  weren't  going  to,"  explained  Crowley 
eagerly.  "  We  were  only  just  going  to  put 
him  near  it." 

"  I  shall  have  to  deprive  you  even  of  that 
pleasure.  And  now,  MacDowell,  how  comes 
it  that  a  trained  soldier  like  yourself  is  over- 
come by  the  unskilled  barbarian  ?  " 

MacDowell  rubbed  his  arms  and  legs.  He 
took  the  question  quite  seriously. 

"  It  was  my  owm  fault,  sir,"  he  said.  "  I 
made  my  dispositions  wrong." 

"  Left  your  flanks  open  ?  " 

"No,  sir.  I  had  bell-alarms  on  both 
flanks.  But  I  neglected  the  rear.  They  got 
in  from  the  road,  spread  out  and  attacked 
from  three  sides  at  once.  I  never  heard 
them  till  they  were  on  me." 

"  And  then  it  was  too  late  ?  " 


"  Well,  sir,  you  know  what  it  is  when  you 
underestimate  your  enemy.  I  reckoned  I 
had  broken  their  moral." 

"  And  it  was  quite  otherwise,  eh  ?  Inci- 
dentally, they  appear  to  have  been  making 
certain  arrangements  for  the  undermining 
of  your  own  moral,  if  I  am  to  trust  to  the 
incautious  confession  of  our  friend  Crowley. 
What  were  they  after  ?  " 

"  They  only  wanted  me  to  tell  them  where 
1  had  hidden  something." 

"  Something  of  theirs  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  say  that,  sir. 
I  reckon  it  was  my  own.     I  got  it  fairly." 

"Plunder,  eh?" 

"  If  you  like  to  call  it  that,  sir." 
MacDowell's  tone  was  distinctly  aggrieved. 

"  And  were  you  going  to  tell  ?  " 

The  Scot's  mouth  shut  like  a  trap. 

"  I  think  not,  sir." 

"What  shall  I  do  about  this  business, 
Carey?"  asked  Croft.  "We  can't  have 
perpetual  feuds  going  on  about  this  place.  I 
could  put  it  out  of  bounds  for  good " 

"  Only  you're  too  much  of  a  sport,  sir," 
broke  in  MacDowell.  He  paid  the  tribute 
with  such  evident  sincerity  that  Croft,  who 
might  have  suspected  flattery  elsewhere,  took 
it  as  it  was  meant. 

"  Whose  is  the  place  ?  "  asked  Croft. 

"  Ours,  sir,  ours  !  "  said  the  smugs. 

"  Mine,  sir,"  said  MacDowell.  "  I  chucked 
them  out." 

"  And  we  chucked  him  out,  sir  !  "  screamed 
Costigan. 

"  That's  not  yet  over,"  said  MacDowell. 

"  I  have  an  idea,"  put  in  Carey.  "  Shall 
you  and  I,  sir,  draw  up  a  charter  of  the 
sand-pits,  giving  certain  rights  to  the  kids, 
and  other  rights  to  MacDowell  and  any 
future  interlopers  ?  They  can  both  have  a 
copy,  and  keep  away  from  the  place  for  four 
days  till  it's  ready  for  them." 

"Not  a  bad  idea,"  said  Captain  Croft. 
"And  you  chaps  must  understand  that  I 
hold  you  on  your  honour  not  to  break  the 
school  rules  while  using  the  place,  and  to 
refer  your  disputes  to  Carey  and  to  me. 
Does  that  go  ?  " 

"  Yessir,  yessir  !     Hooray  !  " 

And  thus  was  born  the  Magna  Charta  of 
the  sand-pits,  under  which  license  to  come 
and  go  in  that  favoured  spot  is  written 
plain  and  guaranteed  to  all  its  tenants,  and 
a  remedy  provided  for  those  who  are  aggrieved. 
A  great  leading  case  has  arisen  already  under 
the  charter. 

But  that,  as  Mr.  Kipling  would  say,  is 
another  story. 
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THE  day  was  meant  for  hope,  and 
hard-riding  gallantry,  and  a  gallop 
for  the  Border  ;  and  the  three  who 
shared  this  venture  were  in  tune  with  the 
June  sunlight  and  the  merry  breeze  that 
*  met  them  up  the  hills  of  Westmorland.  It 
was  not  till  they  had  ridden  over  many  a 
mile  of  highroad,  bordered  by  hedgerows 
alive  with  guelder-rose  and  hawthorn,  that 
Lastingham  saw  the  pallor  in  Madge  Trevor's 
face. 

"  Why,  sweet,  you're  tired,"  he  said,  "  and 
I  was  thinking  only  of  the  Gretna  smithy." 

"  Tired,  Jack  ?  But  for  you,  I  should  be 
in  Lancaster — with  Sir  Richard  Swayne  for 
company." 

"Ay,  but  you're  weary,  child,  and  we'll 
halt  at  the  first  tavern  we  can  find." 

Nora,  riding  discreetly  behind  the  run- 
aways, was  glad  of  the  mastery  in  Lasting- 
ham's  voice.  She  loved  her  mistress  with 
the  true  caring  that  is  not  blind  to  faults, 
and  she  knew  that  this  daughter  of  Trevor's 
needed  a  firm  hand  on  the  reins. 

The  turning  of  the  way  showed  them  a 
church  spire  rising  high  above  grey  cottage 
roofs,  and  Lastingham  found  his  boyish, 
eager  laugh,  not  for  the  first  time  since  they 
left  Lancaster. 

"  There's  never  a  church  but  has  a  snug 
tavern  living  cheek  by  jowl  with  t  it.  A 
very  right  arrangement,  Madge,  so  long  as 
soul  and  body  must  keep  company." 

"But,  dear,  I'm  not  tired  at  all,  and 
there  may  be  pursuit  at  any  moment." 

"There  may  be,  child.  So  it's  all  to 
the  good  if  we  snatch  a  meal  before  it 
comes." 

Trevor's  girl  found  an  odd  peace  and 
happiness.  Till  now  she  had  had  nothing 
but  ease  and  her  whims,  that  grew  weary  of 
themselves  a  score  of  times  each  day.     It 
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was  good  to  have  her  man  beside  her — her 
man,  whose  will  was  paramount,  dwarfing  her 
little  ins  and  outs  of  temper.  It  was  good 
to  be  alive,  with  first  love  at  her  heart,  and 
all  this  June-tide  wonder  of  the  countryside 
stretching  out  in  front,  mile  after  mile  of 
heart's-ease  and  of  beauty. 

It  was  only  when  he  had  lifted  her  from 
horse,  and  she  walked  giddily  beside  him 
into  the  tavern,  that  she  knew  his  judgment 
right.  The  hurried  flight  from  Lancaster, 
the  long  suspense  while  her  man  fought  for 
her,  and  the  issue  was  in  doubt  until  he 
joined  her  at  Kent's  Bank,  had  tried  her 
courage.  And,  now  that  suspense  was  ended, 
she  was  weak  as  a  child,  needing  the  relief 
of  tears,  but  ashamed  to  shed  them  on  the 
threshold  of  her  honeymoon. 

"  Nora,"  she  said,  when  they  had  gone 
upstairs  to  wash  the  dust  of  the  summer 
roads  from  face  and  hands,  "  why  did  I  feel 
so  strong  when  he  went  from  me  ?  " 

"Because  he  was  fighting  for  you.  It 
puts  a  little  sort  of  song  into  a  woman's 
heart  to  have  a  man  fighting  for  her." 

"  But  why  should  it,  girl  ?  " 

"I'm  not  wise  enough  to  tell  you  that, 
mistress.  Women  are  made  as  they're  made 
—  just  pack-full  of  contraries  —  and  they 
can't  help  themselves.  Ah,  bide  quiet,  by 
your  leave,  while  I  get  your  bonnie  hair  to 
rights.  Mr.  Lastingham  loves  the  bright 
sheen  of  it." 

"Mr.  Lastingham  seems  to  be  very  often 
in  your  thoughts,"  said  Miss  Trevor 
snappishly. 

"  Like  mistress,  like  maid,"  Nora  answered, 
with  the  imperturbable  good  sense  and 
humour  that  had  guarded  Trevor's  daughter 


like  a  shield.     "  Would 


you 


have  me  forget 


one  of  his  height  and  breadth  ?  " 

"  Well,  no.     To  be  sure,  you  could  not : 
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but  you  talk  so  much  at  random,  Nora. 
I  was  asking  you  why  my  courage  held  until 
— until  he  came  safe  to  my  side  again." 

"  It's  wonderful  hair  you  have,  and  I'll 
tell  you  all  the  little  I  know  while  you  sit 
quiet  and  let  me  brush  it.  There  came  a 
man  into  my  own  life  once." 

"  And  he'll  take  you  from  me  ? "  broke 
in  Miss  Trevor,  so  tired  that  she  did  not 
wait  for  dreads,  but  went  to  meet  them. 

"  I'm  afraid  there's  no  such  robbery  like 
to  come.  I  lost  sight  of  him  long  ago,  but 
the  dream  was  good  while  it  lasted.  He 
pestered  me  to  marry  him,  and  I  was  happy 
enough  as  I  was,  with  you  to  look  after. 
And  men  are  cumbersome  sort  o'  cattle  at 
the  best  of  times." 

Trevor's  girl  felt  life  return  to  her,  because 
she  could  afford  to  laugh  at  this  maid  of 
hers  and  to  hide  her  merriment.  Sir  Richard 
Swayne  was  cumbersome — so  were  most  men, 
more  or  less — but  there  was  one  wrho  atoned 
for  all  the  rest,  and  he  was  girt  about  with 
armour,  like  a  knight  of  the  olden  days  when 
the  world  went  very  well. 

"  Tell  me  more,  girl." 

"  Why,  I  thought  nothing  at  all  of  hjm — 
save  that  he  was  good  to  look  at,  and  had  a 
way  of  his  own  that  was  pleasant — till  I 
came  one  summer's  evening  into  the  stable- 
yard  at  my  Lord  Trevor's,  and  saw  my  man 
facing  another  a  head  taller  than  himself. 
To  be  sure,  they  were  no  way  pretty  to  look 
at,  with  their  bruised  faces  and  what-not,  but 
something  stirred  at  my  heart  when  I  saw 
Ned  fell  the  other  as  flat  as  flat  could  be." 

Miss  Trevor  had  gained  insight  to-day. 
"  Tell  me  still  more  about  it,"  she  said, 
with  unfeigned  interest. 

"  There's  little  to  tell,  save  that  I  got 
away  before  they  saw  me  ;  and  the  next  day, 
when  I  met  him  in  the  lane,  I  just  said  news 
had  spread  about  that  he'd  been  fighting, 
and  had  had  the  best  of  it.  And  wThy  had 
he  fought  ?  I  asked.  So  then  Ned  reddened, 
and  looked  me  in  the  face,  and  said  he'd 
fought  for  me.  Was  I  glad  or  sorry  ?  " 
r  "  Ah,  but  be  gentle  with  my  hair," 
pleaded  Trevor's  daughter. 

"Your  pardon,  but  the  bewilderment 
I  felt  that  day  has  got  into  my  fingers 
somehow,  till  they're  clumsy.  Of  course, 
I  was  glad  he  had  fought  for  me,  and,  of 
course,  I  was  sorry  to  think  of  leaving  you 
for  the  best  man  who  ever  stepped.  So  I 
told  him  just  to  bide  a  while." 

"  Like  any  usual  woman." 

"  Ay,  like  any  woman.  Men  are  all  for 
yea  or  nay  in  a  minute,  leaving  no  time  for 


one's  wits  to  cool.  And  Ned  took  me  at  my 
word— a  foolish  thing  to  do— and  my  lord 
had  a  whim  next  day  to  travel  in  his  coach 
to  London.  You  remember  all  the  dust  and 
heat  of  last  year,  mistress,  and  all  your 
laughing  at  Sir  Richard  Swayne  ?  " 

"  It  was  good  laughter,  Nora.  But  what 
of  Ned  ?  " 

"  Why,  when  we  came  back  to  Lancaster, 
he  had  gone.  So  I  cared  no  more  at  all  for 
him,  except  to  ask  one  here  and  there  what 
had  happened  to  a  likely  lad.  And  they 
told  me  he  had  got  into  some  mad  scrape  or 
other,  and  had  fled  the  town.  So  the  tears 
came  into  my  eyes,  for  I  always  had  a  way 
of  steadying  him." 

"  If  we'd  not  gone  to  London,  he  might 
never  have  got  into  the  scrape,  you  fancy  ?  " 

"  That  was  in  my  mind  ;  but,  of  course, 
Ned  has  a  queer  scent  for  trouble,  and  likes 
to  half  drown  himself  in  it.  If  I'd  been  in 
Lancaster,  I  might  have  set  him  in  front 
of  a  good  fire,  after  his  half-drowning, 
and  talked  to  him,  and  not  let  him  quit  the 
town  to  get  out  of  my  reach  and  caring." 

Miss  Trevor  slipped  away  from  her  maid's 
hands,  glanced  once  at  herself  in  the  cracked 
old  mirror,  and  scarce  knew  the  face  that 
fronted  her.  The  weariness  had  left  it,  and 
her  eyes  were  bright  and  starry. 

"Nora,"  she  said,  in  her  quick,  impulsive 
way,  "  there's  such  a  bride's  face  looking  at 
me.  Is  there  some  magic  in  this  looking- 
glass  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Nora  sedately  ;  "  it's  the 
magic  in  your  heart,  mistress.  Life  is  a 
queer  matter,  but  the  queerest  thing  of 
all  is  this  sort  of  gladness  that  has  come 
to  you.  Men,  as  I  told  you,  are  clumsy  at 
the  best  of  times,  and  in  between  whiles 
they're  outrageous.  And  how  they  contrive 
to  bring  that  look  to  our  faces  is  more  than 
I  can  guess,  save  that  all  women  are  criss- 
contrarywise  by  nature." 

"  Oh,  let  your  tongue  be  still,  girl ! 
Mr.  Lastingham  will  be  fretting  below  stairs 
because  I  keep  hirn  waiting." 

Lastingham,  as  it  chanced,  fulfilled  her 
prophecy.  He  had  waited  through  many 
a  hungry  year  for  this  girl  of  Trevor's,  had 
gained  and  lost  her  over  and  over  again 
in  fancy,  and,  now  that  she  was  riding  for 
the  Border  with  him,  he  was  impatient  of 
each  moment's  separation. 

"Child,  you've  been  a  year  and  a  half 
away,"  he  said,  stooping  to  her  hand. 

"  Did  it  seem  so  long,  Jack  ?  " 

He  brushed  the  innocent,  soft  coquetry 
aside,     "  Therg  was  no  seeming,     It's  you 
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by  my  side,  Madge,  till  the  world's  end  and 
afterwards." 

"  But,  Jack,  you're  such  a  serious  bride- 
groom— and  all  going  well  with  us." 

"  It  will  when  we  reach  Gretna.  I'm 
eager  for  the  road  again,  Madge,  and 
afraid." 

"  Afraid  ?  "  she  asked,  with  quick  surprise. 

"  Of  losing  you,  sweetheart." 

"  That  is  a  good  fear,  Jack.  "  I  share  it, 
and — and  we  need  not  stay  for  the  food  you 
think  I  need.  Indeed,  I'm  not  hungry  any 
longer." 

"  You  will  be,  child,  when  you  scent  the 
meal  that's  ready  for  us." 

She  felt  her  wilfulness  gathered  into 
strong,  tender  guidance,  as  he  took  her  by 
the  hand,  all  in  his  big,  royal  way,  and 
seated  her  at  table. "  It  w7as  good  to  be 
cared  for  by  a  man,  after  the  tyranny  she 
had  suffered  from  every  random,  maidish 
whim  that  chose  to  blow  about  her. 

Her  appetite  was  keen,  as  he  had  prophesied, 
and  the  wine  was  ripe  with  sunlight  of  a 
warmer  clime  than  Westmorland's.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  perhaps,  Trevor's  daughter 
gave  real  thanks  for  meat  and  drink.  In 
other  days — days  that  seemed  centuries  ago — 
she  had  taken  such  matters  as  flowers  take 
the  sunshine  and  the  rain,  without  thought 
or  need  of  thanks. 

The  host,  old  as  the  wine  he  poured 
with  great  tenderness  into  their  glasses, 
began  to  gossip  with  them.  He  had  known 
the  wray  of  love  in  his  own  young  days,  and 
these  two  carried  a  high,  pleasant  air  with 
them,  as  if  they  trod  on  gossamer. 

"  You  would  be  wise,  sir,"  he  said,  "  to 
end  your  travels  before  dusk.  The  roads 
are  none  too  safe  these  days." 

"  When  were  they  safe  ?  "  laughed 
Lastingham.  "  That  is  the  joy  of  them, 
surely  —  the  bright  little  face  of  danger 
peeping  out  at  a  man  from  every  corner 
that  he  turns." 

"  By  your  leave,  sir,  there  is  no  jest  about 
this  pestilence  that  has  come  to  our  part 
of  Westmorland.  One  highwayman  is  in 
the  order  of  established  things,  as  Parson 
Thwaite  says,  wdien  he  comes  o'  nights  to 
take  his  glass,  but  six  mounted  men  who 
hunt  together  trespass  on  the  road's  licence." 

"  A  nice  point,  such  as  theologians  make. 
I  was  ever  for  punctilio  myself.  .  A  very  nice 
point,  host,  that  does  the  parson  credit.  One 
mounted  vagabond  takes  his  chance  fairly,5 
but  a  company  of  six  becomes  a  bully." 

"  Indeed,  the  matter  is  not  light  at  all  to 
us  in  Westmorland.     They-H>bey  are  not 


gentlemen,  sir,  not  gentlemen.  When  poor 
Will  Wendover  died  in  prison  last  year,  the 
country  lost  a  gallant  that  it  mourns  for 
to  this  day.  He  and  Parson  Thwaite  met 
often  here,1  and  drank  together  in  great 
friendship." 

"  I  begin  to  love  your  parson,"  said 
Lastingham,  his  humour  kindled  by  the 
host's  grave  recountal. 

"  He's  very  lovable,  sir.  Drinks  as  a 
man  should,  without  danger  to  heart  or 
head,  and  preaches  a  good,  charitable 
sermon  on  the  Sabbath.  He's  not  one  to 
whip  backsliders  from  the  church  ;  he  just 
tempts  them  in,  with  a  tongue  softened  by 
the  port  he  sips  here  on  week-day  nights." 

Trevor's  daughter  glanced  at  Lastingham 
with  laughter  in  her  eyes.  They  shared  the 
gift  of  humour  that  made  little  melodies 
about  any  journey  which  they  took  together  ; 
and  this  host  of  the  wayside  inn  was  so 
simple  in  his  chronicle  of  village  life,  so 
heart-whole  and  so  good  to  see,  that  already 
he  had  captured  their  affection. 

"  What  did  they  talk  of,  Wendover  and 
the  parson,  when  they  met  here  o'  nights  ?  " 
asked  Lastingham. 

"  Theology,  sir.  Parson  would  be  sitting 
in  the  ingle-nook,  with  his  clay  pipe  in  his 
hand,  chatting  of  this  man  going  to  his 
long  rest,  or  another  who  w7as  lying  under 
daisied  sods.  A  terrible  keen  man  for 
daisies  and  all  such  flowers,  the  parson. 
Times  out  of  mind  I've  seen  him  wag  his 
pipe  at  me,  and  talk  o'  graveyards,  and  bid 
me  remember  how  flowers  will  go  blossoming 
above  the  dead,  in  spite  o'  coffin-lids.  And 
into  the  middle  of  it  all  would  step  Wendover, 
booted  and  spurred  ;  and  parson  knew  very 
well  he  had  a  highwayman's  mask  in  the 
flap-pocket  of  his  coat,  but  passed  the  matter 
over  as  being  no  affair  of  his.  Then  they 
would  get  to  words,  as  pleasant  as  might  be. 
Wendover,  with  a  tongue  as  soft  as  silk, 
would  be  all  against  wealth,  and  all  for 
freedom  of  lone  horsemen  to  take  rich 
purses  and  scatter  what  was  in  'em  among  the 
poorer  sort.  And  parson,  spite  of  himself, 
would  laugh  when  t'other  said  it  was  a 
prime  command  that  the  left  hand  should 
not  know  by  day  what  the  right  hand  did 
on  midnight  heaths.  But  I  was  saying  that 
the  roads  are  not  what  they  were,  sir,  in  poor 
Wendover's  time ;  and,  if  you've  far  to  travel, 
it  would  be  as  well  to  set  off  before  the  sun 
gets  westering  too  much." 

The  advice  was  welcome,  for  it  tallied 
with  Lastingham's  fever  to  be  in  the  saddle 
mi  up  the  Gretna  road  as  fast  as  hoofs, 
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eon  Id  take  them.  He  strode  restlessly  about 
the  hall  while  he  waited  for  Madge  to  find 
her  maid  upstairs.  Impatient  by  habit, 
quick  to  ask  all  of  life — to  lose  or  win  on 
a  single  throw  —  he  could  not  understand 
why  Madge  dallied.  He  heard  the  three 
horses  come  clanking  to  the  door,  and  the 
fret  of  their  hoofs  on  the  courtyard  stones, 
and  the  wind  of  the  open  spaces  blew  about 
his  heart.     Why  did  she  tarry  ? 

She  came  down  by  and  by,  and  protested 
that  Nora  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  though 
all  the  servants  of  the  tavern  had  sought  for 
her  with  diligence. 

"  Then  we  ride  without  her,"  said 
Lastingham. 

"  Dear,  I  cannot.  The  journey  is  so  long, 
and  I'm  afraid  a  little,  and  Nora  knows  my 
whims  and  fancies — oh,  better  than  I  know 
them.  She's  like  a  nurse  about  me,  dear, 
and  I'm  afraid  and  tired." 

Lastingham's  great  love  for  her  was 
touched.  All  that  was  generous  in  him — 
quickness  for  pity  and  protection  of  those  in 
need — found  new  strength  as  he  put  his  arms 
about  her.  •  Many  and  many  a  time  he  had 
stood  between  disaster  and  the  friends  of  his 
heedless  days,  often  to  the  hurt  of  his  own 
good  name,  but  the  pity  he  had  known  was 
not  this  compassion  that  touched  his  man- 
hood and  completed  it. 

"Madge,  I  asked  too  much  of  you,"  he 
said.  "  You  had  so  much  in  Lancaster — ■ 
safety  and  ease,  and  no  need  to  ride  beyond 
your  strength." 

She  read  his  heart  with  sudden  happy 
certainty.  "  I  had  all  these  things  in 
Lancaster.  I  had  them  all,  but  I've  made 
a  good  exchange." 

"  My  dear — oh,  my  dear,  is  that  the  way 
of  your  caring  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Jack,  that's  the  way  of  it — and 
your  way,  too.  And  when  I  cry,  as  I  often 
do,  you'll  believe  it's  just  for  happiness  ? 
And,  Jack,  I  will  try  not  to  miss  Nora  too 
much.  The  girl  was  full  of  whims  and 
tempers  at  the  best  of  times.  I — I  am 
quite  ready  for  the  road." 

The  host,  after  a  fruitless  search  for 
Nora,  glanced  in  to  tell  them  that  their 
horses  were  ready  at  the  door,  and  asked  if 
they  were  pleased  to  wait  until  the  maid  was 
found. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lastingham,  dismissing  the 
intruder  with  a  quiet  laugh.  "After  all, 
I'm  not  disposed  to  travel  without  that  maid 
of  yours,  Madge.  She  is  so  full  of  spirit  and 
good  humour,  whatever  happens  by  the  way, 
that  I  should  miss  her,  too." 


Trevor's  daughter  stood  away  from  him, 
little  gusts  of  tenderness  and  wonder  playing 
hide-and-seek  about  her  face.  "You  are 
generous,  Jack.  But  I've  grown  up— 
indeed,  I  have  grown  up.  It  is— it  is  into 
your  keeping  I  give  myself — into  yours  only, 
for  the  first  time  since  we  left  Lancaster." 

Lastingham  understood  it  all.  The  riding 
out,  the  quick  peril  that  had  met  him  at  the 
crossing  of  the  sands,  had  found  the  courage, 
clean  and  bright  as  steel,  that  brushed  aside 
her  whims  and  fancies.  Her  confession  was 
so  girlish,  so  downright  in  its  honesty,  that 
again  he  felt  a  half  dread  of  this  errand  he 
had  undertaken.  If  he  should  fail  her  at 
any  turning  of  the  way — if;  he  should  fail 
her? 

"  We  wait  for  Nora,"  he  said  sharply. 

The  host  came  bustling  in  again  to  tell 
them  that  their  horses  were  ready. 

"  And  the  lady's  maid  is  with  them,  sir, 
so  she's  not  wandered  so  far  afield,  after  all. 
Good  luck  to  your  riding,  say  I." 

Lastingham  glanced  at  Miss  Trevor  with 
eager  comradeship.  "  Luck  seems  to  follow 
most  of  my  ridings,  host,  since  I  left 
Lancaster." 

"  Yet  it's  a  fine  town,  sir,  and  they  keep 
a  rare  good  brew  of  ale  there.  There's  the 
castle,  too,  and  the  kirk  that  stands  stalwart 
to  the  sea  winds  and  the  land  winds,  however 
hard  they  blow.  A  good  town,  and  I  know 
it  well." 

"A  good  town,"  Lastingham  agreed. 
"  But  give  me  the  open  road — the  rain  and 
the  dust  and  the  joy  of  it." 

They  came  into  the  sunlit  courtyard  of 
the  inn,  and  Nora  ran  to  her  mistress 
with  the  happiest  face  in  Christendom. 

"  I've  found  my  man  again,"  she  whispered, 
as  if  naught  else  mattered  from  this  to  John 
o'  Croats. 

"  Oh,  have  you,  girl  ?  "  said  Miss  Trevor, 
with  her  old,  half -impatient  humour.  "First 
it  was  my  blue  cloak  you  forgot — in  Lan- 
caster—  and  this  time  your  mistress  was 
forgotten.  We  were  riding  without  you  if 
you'd  been  a  half -hour  later." 

"  You  couldn't  have  done  it,  mistress,  for 
I  found  my  man  saddling  the  three  horses. 
And  would  it  be  seemly  for  you  to  ride 
without  a  saddle  to  your  horse  ?  " 

"  You  have  the  most  dismaying  common- 
sense,  Nora.  I  could  box  your  ears  for  it 
twenty  times  a  day,  if  pride  would  let  me. 
Mr.  Lastingham  has  been  fretting  up  and 
down  the  tavern,  wraiting  till  you  came, 
and  now  you  tell  me  you  weie  idling  with 
some  wastrel  of  a  groom." 
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"He's  standing  yonder  with  the  horses. 
Does  he  look  like  a  wastrel  ?  " 

Madge  glanced  across  the  courtyard  and 
saw  a  man,  big  almost  as  Lastingham 
himself,  who  was  pocketing  a  friendly 
guinea. 

"  He  looks  rather  like  a  man,"  said  Miss 
Trevor,  with  quick  change  of  mood.  "  The 
pity  is  that  he  cannot  ride  with  us  for  the 
Border,  and  the  two  of  us  be  happy,  Nora." 

"  Well,  he  was  of  that  mind  himself,  when 
I  told  him  of  our  errand,  but  I  said  there 
were  two  drawbacks.  One  was  that  Mj;. 
Lastingham  chooses  no  road  companion  till 
he's  proved  him." 

"  And  the  other  ?  " 

"  That  I  was  of  the  like  mind  with  Mr. 
Lastingham,  if  you'll  forgive  the  liberty. 
Ned  has  to  go  far  and  steady  before  I  take 
him  once  for  all  on  trust." 

When  they  were  mounted,  the  three  of 
them,  Ned  was  astonished  by  Miss  Trevor's 
smile  as  she  turned  in  saddle. 

"Good  luck  to  your  wooing,"  she  said. 
"  Nora  here  is  well  worth  the  gaining." 

Lastingham  rode  forward  a  little,  out  of 
earshot.  Yesterday  he  would  have  had  no 
such  nice  perception  of  women's  needs,  but 
now  he  guessed  somehow  that  a  new  romance 
had  joined  them  on  the  road,  and  that 
mistress  and  maid  must  talk  it  out  together. 

"  It  all  happened  so  queerly,"  Nora  said, 
reining  close  to  Miss  Trevor.  "  When  I'd 
finished  my  meal — and  a  cosy,  gossipy  meal 
it  was — I  bethought  me  of  the  horses.  It's 
in  the  blood,  I  take  it,  for  my  father  always 
used  to  say  that  he  could  farm  and  drink 
and  wrestle  with  the  best,  but  in  between 
whiles  his  thoughts  would  always  wander  to 
the  stables  and  the  trim,  clean  smell  o'  them. 
So  I  begged  a  handful  o'  sugar,  and  crossed 
the  yard  and  stepped  in  at  the  open  stable 
door.  And  there  was  Ned,  and  there  was  I ; 
and  I  gave  him  no  leave  to  kiss  me,  just  as 
if  naught  had  happened  since  we  met  last." 

"  I'm  glad  he  kissed  you,  girl.  You  need 
mastering,  as  I've  often  told  you." 

"  Oh,  if  you're  taking  his  side,  too -" 

"  What  else  could  I  do?  I  like  the 
height  and  breadth  of  him,  and  the  glance 
he  gave  you  wrhen  you  parted." 

"  Love  has  very  sharp  eyes,  I'm  thinking. 
But,  however  that  mayAe,  I  slapped  him 
bonnily,  to  cure  his  pertness.  Then  I  gave 
the  horses  their  sugar,  and  looked  over 
shoulder  at  poor  Ned,  and  told  him  sweets 
went  where  sweets  had  been  earned." 

"  Don't  tease  your  man  too  much,"  said 
Miss  Trevor,  with  eager  protest. 


"Just  enough  for  his  health,  mistress. 
But  then  a  man  never  goes  thinking  of  his 
health,  and  the  world  would  be  better  if 
they'd  been  given  a  li'le  bit  of  woman- 
sense.  Up  for  the  fight  to-day,  and  wooing 
a  maid  to-morrow,  and  drinking  the  barley- 
mow  as  constant  as  the  sun  comes  up  above 
the  dawning — what  are  poor  maids  to  do 
with  such  trash*  as  that  ?  " 

Miss  Trevor  laughed,  for  she  knew  Nora 
— knew  the.  way  of  her  own  heart,  too,  and 
all  the  blandishment  of  this  gallant  June- 
tide  evening. 

"  Do  with  them  ?  Love  them  a  little 
more  for  their  failings,  and  praise  them  for 
their  strength  in  need." 

"  It's  blithe  and  easy  for  you  to  be  cheery, 
mistress.  Your  man  rides  with  you,  but 
mine  gets  further  from  me  with  every  mile, 
and  I  doubt  he'll  be  drinking  more  old  ale 
at  this  minute  than  is  good  for  him." 

"  It  will  comfort  him,  at  least." 

"  Ay,  and  there  the  bother ment  comes  to 
me.  Why  couldn't  he  have  stayed  in 
Lancaster,  biding  and  biding  till  it  pleased 
my  lord  to  get  done  with  his  holiday  in 
London  ?  He  ought  to  have  known  how7 
my  heart's  caring  wrent.  But,  instead,  he 
got  into  a  mad  scrape,  just  to  ease  the 
time  away,  and  had  to  hide  himself  in 
Westmorland  till  all  blew  over." 

"  He  is  safe  there,  Nora ;  and  when  wre 
come  home  from  Gretna,  perhaps  Mr. 
Lastingham  can  put  all  to  rights  for  him 
in  Lancaster." 

"  He's  kind,  and  has  a  gift  for  righting 
folk.  My  trouble  is  that  Ned  will  have  got 
into  another  scrape  by  then,  and  a  worse 
one  than  the  first." 

Miss  Trevor  laughed,  a  sudden,  happy 
laugh,  in  tune  with  this  pride  of  summer  that 
flooded  all  the  land. 

"Then  we'll  get  him  out  of  the  second 
scrape,  girl.  Believe  me,  you'll  find  all  goes 
well." 

Nora  lost  her  gravity,  and  her  face  was 
bonnie  in  its  dimpled  mirth.  "  It  isn't  that 
I  care  so  much  for  him,  mistress  ;  it's  just 
that  he  will  for  ever  be  slipping  into  such 
different  kinds  of  mischief  when  I'm  not 
near  to  guard  him.  And  I  get  sorry  for 
him,  and  that's  how  it  is  with  me." 

"  No  doubt,  Nora.  He  must  be  a  burden 
to  you,  as  you  say." 

"  A  burden  ?  He's  worth  two  of  me,  if 
it  weren't  for  his  cantrips.  I  miss  him  when 
he  says  good-bye,  and  flout  him  when  he 
comes,  and — -and  you're  laughing  at  me, 
mistress.     There's  naught  else  to  be  done 


"Trevor's  daughter  came  and  bared  her  man's  throat  to  the  tempered  evening  warmth." 
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in  this  queer  world.  All  would  go  well 
enough,  my  mother  used  to  say,  if  there 
were  no  men-folk  to  put  things  out  o'  gear." 

"  But,  Nora,  what  a  nightmare  of  a  world  ! 
Never  a  man  to  check  our  moods  and 
fancies " 

"  Oh,  mother  was  wrong,  no  doubt.  What 
would  be  the  use  of  a  garden-gate  if  nobody 
came  to  share  it  with  you  ?  It's  a  queer 
world,  mistress,  as  I  said." 

A  pistol-shot  barked  suddenly  across  the 
litany  of  birds,  and  Lastingham,  riding  a 
few  paces  ahead,  put  a  hand  to  his  face  as 
the  random  bullet  flicked  him  as  it  passed. 

"  Oh,  Jack,  you're  hurt !  "  said  Trevor's 
daughter,  spurring  forward.  "  You're  hurt, 
Jack  ! " 

"  A  scratch  out  of  the  nowhere,  child. 
Stay  here  while  I  ride  forward." 

Another  pistol-shot  rang  out,  and  she  felt 
terror  for  a  moment,  then  recovered. 

"  But,  dear,  let  me  come  with  you.  We 
share  the  good  and  the  bad  of  all  journeys, 
surely." 

"  We  do,  Madge — the  good  for  you,  and 
the  give-and-take  for  me.  Get  back  to 
Nora,  child." 

He  was  alert,  eager,  quick  to  command. 
Once  before  she  had  seen  him  in  this  mood — 
not  many  hours  ago,  when  he  had  gone  to 
duel,  for  her  sake,  with  Sir  Richard  Swayne — 
and,  though  she  feared  the  peril  waiting  for 
him,  she  half  welcomed  it  because  he  lifted 
his  head  so  finely  to  the  hazard. 

Lastingham,  when  he  rounded  the  corner, 
saw  a  wide  stretch  of  roadway,  hedged  on 
either  side  by  guelder-rose  and  briars.  A 
coach  and  four  was  drawn  up  across  the 
road,  the  horses  plunging  wildly,  while  the 
driver  swore  roundly  at  them  as  he  strained 
his  arms  at  the  reins. 

The  dip  of  the  highway  was  sharp  and 
steep,  and  Lastingham,  as  he  halted  on  the 
hill-crest,  saw  a  half-dozen  horsemen  on  the 
far  side  of  the  coach.  One  of  the  horsemen 
levelled  his  pistol  at  the  driver,  and  the 
bullet,  missing  its  mark,  went  droning  up 
the  breeze.  Then  all  was  Bedlam  let  loose 
among  the  piping  cries  of  birds  that  had 
been  singing  lustily  a  little  while  before. 
A  square-built  man,  sitting  beside  the 
driver,  leapt  down  and  ran  to  open  the  door 
of  the  rumble,  and  he  was  just  in  time  to 
hand  two  ladies  into  the  roadway  before  the 
horses  got  out  of  hand  and  overturned 
the  coach. 

Lastingham  was  breathless  with  the  speed 
of  it  all.  Like  a  man  held  by  nightmare, 
he   looked   on—saw    the    driver    jump  to 


ground  from  the  falling  coach,  watched  the 
horses  break  their  reins  like  windle-straws 
and  gallop  downhill  between  the  six  horse- 
men, who  got  hastily  to  right  and  left  of  the 
highway. 

The  thick-set  man  laughed  cheerily  as  he 
welcomed  his  driver,  stumbling  through  the 
wreckage  to  his  side. 

"  I'm  glad  you're  safe,  Donald,  for  your 
own  sake  and  for  mine.  They  fancied  they 
had  a  soft  high  way  ing  on  hand,  did  they  ?  " 

"  Ay,  they  fancied,  Squire ;  but  there's 
two  of  us  to  a  li'le  poor  six  o'  them,  and  the 
coach  'twixt  them  and  us." 

Lastingham  warmed  to  these  men,  their 
cheery,  stubborn  pluck.  He  -got  from 
saddle,  snatched  a  pistol  from  the  holster, 
and  ran  down  the  road.  He  was  aware  that 
he  passed  a  x  frightened  gentlewoman,  who 
lifted  a  scared  face  to  his  hurried  salute,  and 
then  he  found  himself  beside  the  thick-set 
man. 

"  Give  you  good  day,  Squire,"  he  said, 
as  if  they  were  old  friends  met  on  a  hunting 
day. 

"Give  you  good  day,  sir.  There's  a 
sportsman's  look  about  your  face,  but  bless 
my  gouty  toes  if  I  remember  your  name  or 
where  we  made  acquaintance." 

"  We  made  acquaintance  on  the  road, 
when  I  heard  your  man  say  that  you  were 
two  against  six.  Now  there  are  three,  if 
you'll  trust  my  pistol  hand." 

A  great  roar  of  laughter  shook  Squire 
Thorpe.  "I  was  never  down  to  my  last, 
sir,"  he  explained,  "but  luck  came  out  of 
the  empty  road  to  save  me.  I  thank  you  for 
your  coming.  But  you're  touched  on  the 
cheek.  It  was  the  last  shot,  I  take  it,  aimed 
villainously  wide." 

"  No,  by  your  leave,  it  was  the  first,  aimed 
so  wide  that  it  reached  me  on  the  hill-top." 

"Well,  the  next  was  mine,"  chuckled 
Squire  Thorpe,  "  and  it  got  my  man  through 
his  hat.  A  little  lower  next  time — just  a  little 
lower — and  the  odds  will  be  five  to  three." 

They  waited  for  the  onset  ;  but  the  high- 
waymen, on  the  far  side  of  the  splintered 
coach,  were  taking  counsel  together.  There 
was  no  room  to  push  their  horses  forward, 
and  by  habit  they  were  diffident  of  fighting 
feet  to  ground.  Moreover,  they  had  grown 
accustomed  to  coaches  that  surrendered 
at  the  first  summons  and  paid  ransom  for 
safety  on  the  forward  journey. 

"It  seems  we're  like  to  stay  here  till 
Doomsday,"  said  the  Squire,  to  whom  each 
idle  moment  seemed  an  hour  ;  "  and  any 
talk  of  odds  sets  me  longing  for  a  wager. 
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It's  in  the  bones  of  me,  as  it  was  with  old 
Squire  Cunliffe  of  Wyecollar,  when  he  died 
betting  at  a  cock-fight.  'My  bird  wins,' 
said  he,  and  sat  up  on  his  bed,  and  died  with 
a  smile  on  his  face,  they  say." 

"What  odds  do  you  give,  and  what  is 
the  venture  ?  "  asked  Lastingham. 

"  Oh,  you're  a  sportsman,  sir.  The  odds 
are  ten  guineas  to  a  farthing  that  we  thrash 
these  fellows." 

"  Taken,  Squire.  I  shall  owe  you  a 
farthing  by  and  by." 

The  highwaymen  found  courage  suddenly, 
and  came  clambering  up  the  wreckage  of  the 
coach.  It  was  clear  to  them  that  men  wrho 
could  jest  and  wager  in  the  middle  of  a  hope 
so  forlorn  as  this  must  be  fools  beyond  belief. 
The  first  of  them  took  a  bullet  through  his 
shoulder  from  Squire  Thorpe's  pistol. 

"  Five  to  three,"  muttered  Thorpe.  "  Five 
to  three,  as  I  promised." 

Lastingham  saw  a  masked  rogue  steadying 
himself  among  the  wreckage  to  fire  point- 
blank,  and  snapped  his  own  trigger  first ; 
but  the  flint  missed  fire,  so  he  leapt  at  his 
man  with  the  butt-end  and  drove  him  head- 
long into  the  splintered  woodwork  of  the 
coach. 

"  (rood  for  'you,  sir,"  said  the  Squire. 
"  Now  it's  four  to  three,  and  you'll  owe  me 
a  farthing  by  and  by." 

The  remaining  four  drew  back,  after 
emptying  their  pistols  with  useless  haste, 
and  the  Squire  laughed  joyously  as  he 
mopped  the  sweat  from  his  forehead. 

Donald  came  and  touched  his  master  on 
the  arm.  "  We're  giving  them  time  to  load 
their  pistols,  Squire,"  he  said,  with  sharp 
appeal. 

"  Why,  bless  me,  Donald,  so  we  are.  Let's 
have  at  them  with  our  fists,  sir,  since  you 
set  the  good  example." 

With  a  tally-ho  that  scared  the  moor- 
birds  wheeling  overhead,  Squire  Thorpe  was 
through  and  over  the  barricade,  and  the 
three  of  them  surprised  the  outlaws  before 
their  priming  was  half  finished.  Into  it 
they  went  with  the  rough  of  their  knuckles, 
and  one  highwayman  alone  turned  at  bay  in 
the  midst  of  the  utter  rout.  He  flung  his 
pistol  at  Lastingham,  saw  him  stagger  and 
fall  heavily,  and  raised  a  mocking  answer 
to  the  Squire's  tally-ho  before  he  joined  his 
comrades'  flight. 

Lastingham,  by  instinct,  got  up  from  the 
blow  and  told  himself  that  it  mattered 
nothing  at  all  There  was  little  outward 
sign  of  it,  moreover,  gave  a  livid-  scar  across 
the  forehead,  ' 


"  Not  much  the  worse  for  it,  eh  ?  "  asked 
Squire  Thorpe,  with  a  friendly,  anxious 
glance.  "  You  took  the  blow,  anyhow,  from 
the  leader  of  these  ragabouts.  Robert  the 
Eider  was  meant  for  better  things." 

"  A  scratch,  Squire,  and  no  more,  and  a 
confounded  sort  of  dizziness  that  will  clear 
by  and  by." 

"  Then  I'll  give  you  a  jest  that  will  help 
you.  Look  at  those  six  horses  tethered  to 
the  hedge.  Did  you  ever  see  such  cattle  ? 
Slim  as  rowans,  and  bred  for  racing,  all  o' 
them." 

"  Stolen  from  good  stables,  likely." 

"  Ay.  I'm  fond  of  merriment,  and  have 
had  my  share  in  years  gone  by  ;  but,  bless 
my  gout,  this  tickles  the  toes  of  me.  To 
rob  the  robbers,  sir,  of  six  good  horses — it 
tickles  the  toes  of  me.  Donald,  make  a 
lane  through  all  that's  left  of  my  coach,  and 
get  the  nags  up  the  hill." 

He  stayed  till  that  was  done,  lest  the 
enemy  skulked  back  to  attack  his  henchman. 
Then  he  led  the  way  through  the  gap  made 
by  Donald. 

"A  very  good  day's  work,  sir,"  he  said, 
halting  to  taste  the  sweet  of  the  evening 
breeze. 

"A  fine  day's  work,"  Lastingham  agreed. 

"We've  routed  these  pestilent  six  who 
were  riding  roughshod  over  Westmorland. 
They  never  hunted  in  daylight  before,  to  my 
knowledge;  and,  bless  me,  it  wras  a  "bit  of 
bad  luck  for  them  that  they  happened  first 
on  old  Squire  Thorpe.  Tell  me  your  name, 
sir,  for  I  see  my  wife  waiting  there  in  some 
trepidation,  and  I  must  present  you.  Indeed, 
you've  earned  her  thanks  and  mine." 

"  Lastingham,  at  your  service — known  as 
Jack  the  Wastrel  to  his  friends.  There's  a 
confounded  dizziness  in  my  head,  as  I  warned 
you — a  most  confounded  dizziness — and  you 
should  have  guessed  that  I  was  riding  hard 
for  Gretna.  It  was  churlish  of  you,  Squire, 
to  strew  your  coach  about  the  road." 

Squire  Thorpe  stared  at  this  man,  so 
upright  and  steady  in  his  bearing,  who 
talked  like  one  far  gone  in  liquor. 

"  How  should  I  know  you  were  pleased  to 
ride  for  Gretna  ?  D'ye  think  I  spoiled  the 
coach  for  frolic  ?  " 

"  Where's  Trevor's  little  maid  ?  She  was 
here  just  now,  and  if  Swayne  is  in  league 
with  you  and  your  highwaymen,  tell  him  I'll 
hunt  him  to  a  second  duel." 

Lastingham  stood  looking  for  a  moment 
at  some  vision  that  only  he  could  see.  Then 
he  dropped  as  a  big  tree  falls,  and  lay  there 
pn  the  highroad. 
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The  Squire  knew  then  that  this  stranger, 
who  had  come  to  serve  his  need,  had  taken 
grievous  hurt ;  and  while  he  fumbled  with 
Jack's  neckcloth,  Trevor's  daughter  came 
and  put  him  aside  with  gentle  dignity,  and 
bared  her  man's  throat  to  the  tempered 
evening  warmth. 

"  Find  heart  to  live,  Jack,"  she  said,  as 
if  the  two  of  them  shared  all  the  roadway's 
privacy.  "The  world  would  be  empty  if 
you  died." 

Squire  Thorpe  bent  his  head,  as  if  he 
were  in  church,  and  then  went  up  the  road. 
"  Wife,"  he  said,  "  the  tears  are  in  my  eyes, 
and  I'm  not  ashamed.  Here  are  two  folk 
as  daft  as  we  were,  when  I  set  a  ladder  up 
against  your  window  and  robbed  your  father 
of  his  jewel." 

Thorpe's  wife  looked  him  up  and  down 
with  grave  anxiety,  to  see  if  he  were  hurt. 
"  I  trust  we're  as  daft  to-day  as  we  were 
then,"  she  said,  with  brisk  relief. 

"  Dafter  by  half.  There'd  have  been  no 
use,  else,  in  living  fchirfcy  years  together. 
They  were  for  Gretna,  it  seems,  till  he  forgot 
his  bride  when  he  saw  the  odds  against  us." 

"  The  man's  way,  to  be  sure." 

"And  a  good  way,  too.  What  were 
men  made  for,  but  to  relish  odds  ?  I'm 
tough  as  a  bit  of  hickory  wood,  wife,  but  it 
did  me  good  to  see  how  the  lass  ran  to  him, 
and  put  me  aside,  and  began  to  heal  him 
with  her  touch.  Donald,  you  rogue,"  he 
broke  off,  ashamed  of  his  sentiment,  "  tether 
five  of  these  horses,  and  ride  the  sixth  at 
a  gallop  for  '  The  Crown  and  Anchor.'  Tell 
them  to  send  a  flat  cart,  bedded  with  straw, 
to  carry  back  a  wounded  man." 

"  He  will  recover  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Thorpe, 
glancing  at  Lastingham. 

"  With  such  a  lass  beside  him,  how  could 
he  help  but  recover  ?  She  is  facing  the  odds 
now — with  prayers,  and  the  touch  of  her 
hand,  and  such-like  woman's  vagaries.  She'll 
win  him  through,  no  doubt." 

"  It  is  tiresome,  but  I  shall  have  to  mother 
her  till  he  recovers.  I've  so  many  people 
needing  me  already." 

i?  "  Bless  me,  wife,  it's  your  road  of  luxury — 
just  to  have  folk  needing  you.  And  you 
never  had  one  half  as  bonnie  as  that  girl 
yonder,  who  is  helping  her  man  back  to 
life." 

By  the  time  the  cart  came  up,  indeed, 
Lastingham  was  already  half  free  of  his 
stupor.  "  Ah,  it's  you,  Madge  ?  "  he  said, 
with  a  broken  laugh  that  was  pitiable  to 
hear.  "  I'm  glad  of  that.  They  tried  to 
trip  us  up— strewed  a  coach  in  front  of  our 


Gretna  road  to  hinder  us.     But  we  baffled 
them." 

"What  else  did  you  ever  do,  Jack," 
whispered  Trevor's  girl,  "save  to  take  the 
odds  and  baffle  them  ?  " 

Lastingham  tried  to  rise,  and,  failing 
that,  he  put  his  hands  to  the  highway  and 
kept  himself  ready  till  his  strength  returned. 

"  I  can  only  sit  in  the  road,  Madge,"  he 
said,  with  his  old,  whimsical  air  of  gain-in- 
loss.  "By  and  by  I  shall  get  to  my  feet, 
and  then  to  horseback — and,  Madge,  I'm 
sorry  I  failed  you  in  your  need.  Give  me 
an  hour  to  rest — just  an  hour — and  we'll 
be  blithe  for  the  road  together." 

"There  is  no  pursuit,  dear,"  she  pleaded. 
"  Take  your  rest  here,  and  I  will  tell  you 
when  it's  time  io  wake." 

He  was  docile  as  a  child  now,  and 
presently  his  lids  drooped.  And  so,  without 
his  knowledge,  he  was  lifted  into  the  cart, 
and  carried  to  "  The  Crown  and  Anchor,"  and 
laid  in  a  low-roofed,  pleasant  bed-chamber, 
between  sheets  that  smelt  of  lavender. 

"  Well,  little  wife  ?  "  asked  Thorpe,  pacing 
up  and  down  the  floor  till  she  came  down 
to  him. 

"  He'll  do  well  enough.  And,  of  course, 
they've  sent  for  the  doctor,  as  in  duty 
bound  ;  but  I've  left  a  little,  good  physician 
by  his  side,  and  I  place  my  trust  in  her." 

"  Romance  is  in  the  bones  of  yon,  my 
dear.  I  shall  never  rid  you  of  the  ailment, 
though  you're  a  grandmother  by  this  time." 

"  What  else  is  there  life-worthy  ? "  she 
asked,  with  tender  challenge. 

"Nothing  worth  remembrance.  So  now 
we'll  borrow  a  chaise  from  the  inn,  and  get 
home  to  the  meal  we're  needing." 

"  You  must  leave  me  here,  I  think.  You 
need  not  laugh  at  me  and  chide,  both  in 
the  same  breath.  This  runaway  is  so 
bonnie,  and  she  has  only  her  maid  with  her  ; 
and  at  the  best  her  squire  .will  not  be  ready 
for  the  journey  before  the  week  is  out." 

"  So  you  stay  here  as  dragon,  guarding  the 
proprieties  ?  " 

"  Helping  the  bride,  Ralph.  A  gallop  for 
the  Border  is  fine  and  free  ;  but,  when  there 
comes  a  check,  it's  lonesome  for  a  slip  of 
a  lassie  who  has  left  home  and  kin." 

"  You  have  a  roomy  heart,  wife,  and  must 
have  your  way,  I  take  it.  So  I'll  jog  home 
alone." 

She  laughed  at  his  mock-tragic  face,  for 

they  were  comrades,  old  and  proven.     "Get 

your  man  to  bring  a  bottle  or  two  from  the 

cellar,  and  you'll  not  be  lonely.   And,  Ralph, 

.,.   if  you  love  me  at  all,  send   my  maid  with 
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a  change   of    wearing-gear.      It   will   be   a 
week's  stay  here,  I  tell  you,  at  the  least." 

Away  at  Hest  Bank,  where  the  white 
farmstead  looked  out  across  the  rising  tide, 
Sir,  Richard  Swayne  lay,  too,  between  sheets 
that  smelt  of  lavender.  He  had  fought  a 
duel  with  Lastingham  that  day,  and  had  lost 
blood  enough  to  have  given  a  weaker  man 
a  long  prison-time  indoors.  When  he  had 
staggered  to  the  farm,  indeed,  the  good  wife 
had  lifted  her  hands  in  sheer  dismay,  and 
then  had  gone  to  help  him. 

"  Oh,  I  can  stand  without  help,"  snapped 
Swayne.  "  It's  just  that  I  need  a  bed  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  and  through  the  night." 

"But  you're  near  to  drop,  sir,  and  I've 
no  man  about  the  place  to  help  carry  you 
upstairs.  The  pity  is  that  you  didn't  come 
sooner.  Carter,  the  Guide,  was  here  not  long 
since  ;  but  he's  gone  over-sands  with  a 
runaway  couple." 

"  Ay,  I  know,  woman  ;  and  I  need  to  get 
a  long  sleep,  I  tell  you,  before  I  overtake 
them." 

The  farm- wife  had  a  motherly  regard 
for  the  man's  weakness,  but  all  her  tart, 
North  Country  independence  took  fire  when 
he  named  her  "  woman."  She  came  of  good 
yeoman  stock,  and  was  proud  with  a  comely 
and  abiding  pride. 

"  Well,  I  shall  take  you  in  because  you're 
Weak  as  a  babby  needing  care." 

"  I'm  strong  as  a  bullock,  woman,  and  I'd 
have  you  quit  your  insolence." 

"Maybe  you  would,  if  I'd  a  mind  to 
agree.  Insolence  is  as  insolence  does,  and  I 
learned  manners  in  a  better  school  than 
you." 

The  red  blood — what  little  of  it  was  left 
him — mounted  to  Sway  lie's  head.  He  was 
not  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  these  dales- 
folk,  who  cared  not  a  stiver  what  rank  a  man 
held,  but  judged  him  solely  on  his  merits. 

"  Manners  ? "  he  echoed,  with  a  rough 
laugh.  "  There  are  none,  my  dame,  outside 
the  Town." 

"  Then  God  help  us,  say  I ;  and  the 
sooner  you  get  rid  of  your  illness,  and  out 
of  my  house,  the  better  this  good  dale  will 
like  it." 

In  the  midst  of  his  answering  bluster  he 
fell  silent,  recovered  the  last  of  his  strength, 
and  pointed  to  the  stair.  "  Show  the  way," 
he  said.     "  I  can  stumble  up  as  far  as  that." 

Yet  he  got  as  far  only  as  the  lang-settle, 
and  the  goodwife  did  what  she  could  to 
succour  him.  She  stanched  the  bleeding, 
bound  his  hurt  with  deft  care,  and  watched 
beside  him  when  be  Ml  into  a  feverish  doze, 


The  time  seemed  long;  but  presently  she 
heard  the  sound  of  hoofs  outside,  and  a  voice 
well  known  to  her  was  singing  the  Skye 
Boat  Song. 

"  Get  down  from  your  horse,  Mr.  Carter," 
she  said,  running  to  the  door.  "Therms  a 
sick  man  indoors,  and  it  seems  like  a  miracle 
that  you  needed  to  cross  over-sands  again  so 
soon." 

"A  dull  journey,  Drusilla— just  bringing 
a  prosperous  tradesman  from  one  shore  to 
the  other.  Sleek  and  fat,  he  was,  and  talking 
of  his  money  all  the  way.  I'd  rather  have 
been  shepherding  an  honest  bullock." 

"  Yet  you  were  singing,  Guide,  when  you 
came  hither-to." 

"  There's  news  on  both  sides  of  the  Border 
that  makes  a  man's  heart  sing  ancient  songs, 
Drusilla ;  but  that  can  wait.  I  got  Mr. 
Lastingham  and  his  bride  safe  over-sands. 
They  were  a  bonnie  couple,  and  they're  safe 
for  Gretna." 

"It's  wonderful,  Mr.  Carter,  how  many 
you've  guided  in  your  time.  You'd  be  tired 
of  it  by  now,  I  should  have  thought ;  but 
each  time  you  come  back  with  that  lad's  sort 
o'  look  in  your  face,  as  if  you'd  wedded  the 
pick  o'  them  all  yourself." 

"  I  did  wed  the  pick  o'  them  all,  and 
I've  got  her  safe  and  snug  in  my  own 
house  over  yonder  at  Kent's  Bank." 

"There's  one  here,"  she  said,  glancing  at 
the  settle,  "who  is  bound  for  a  longer  journey 
than  to  Gretna,  if  we  don't  get  upstairs  with 
him.  He's  a  bulky  man,  and  I  need  your 
help,  Guide." 

The  Guide,  when  he  saw  this  guest,  scowled 
at  the  sleeping  man,  but  it  was  not  his  way 
to  let  ill-humour  ride  him.  "  It's  better  that 
he  lies  there,  instead  of  Mr.  Lastingham. 
You  take  his  feet,  Drusilla,  and  I'll  take 
the  heavier  end — his  head  and  shoulders — 
especially  his  head." 

And  that  was  how  it  came  that  Sir  Richard 
found  himself  between  lavendered  sheets,  and 
rested  for  two  nights  and  a  day,  and  theji 
grew  peevish  with  returning  health.  Few 
men  could  have  come  through  such  blood- 
letting and  found  strength  as  yet  to  sit  a 
saddle ;  but  Swayne  knew  that  the  hours 
were  slipping  by,  if  he  were  to  gain  on  the 
fugitives  between  this  and  Gretna. 

So  he  got  up  and  ate  a  hearty  breakfast, 
and  got  to  horse.  For  it  chanced  that  he 
loved  Trevor's  girl  with  the  first  clean  caring 
of  his  life,  and  he  would  win  her  yet  from 
Lastingham,  if  any  mischance  had  happened 
to  the  runaways. 

He  crossed  the  sands  to  Kent's  Bank,  and 
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as  he  jogged  forward  on  his  journey,  mile 
after  weary  mile  under  the  June  sunlight, 
he  saw  a  wayside  tavern,  and  longed  to 
slake  his  thirst  there,  and  would  not ;  he 
cared  only  these  days  for  Madge  Trevor, 
who  was  in  the  losing  somewhere  far  up 
the  Gretna  road. 

He  took  a  backward  glance  at  the  inn, 
with  remembrance  of  his  thirst,  and  the 
sunlight  shone  on  a  blue  cloak  that  Trevor's 


daughter  was  carrying  on  her  arm,  because 
it  pleased  Lastingham  that  she  should  don  it 
whenever  she  entered  the  sick-chamber  up 
above. 

Swayne  drew  rein.  He  did  not  know 
what  went  to  this  mood  of  his — gladness  to 
see  her  again,  love  of  her  daintiness,  fierce 
longing  to  come  to  grips  with  Lastingham. 

"  We  get  our  own  way.  soon  or  late,"  he 
said  to  his  horse,  with  a  tired  laugh. 


THIS  SQUIRE'S  CALL;     THE  SCfiftE  FROM  GQLPSMITH'S   "  THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD,"     BT  H,   M,   PAGET, 


WAR   CORRESPONDENTS   WATCHING   AN   AERIAL   COMBAT. 

From  an  official  photograph. 


THE    MEN   WHO   HAVE 
DESCRIBED   THE   WAR 

HOW    CORRESPONDENTS 
COLLECTED   THE   NEWS 


THE  descriptive  writer  in  the  war  zone 
has  always  been  a  problem.  Even 
in  the  long  Napoleonic  struggle  oar 
Armies  suffered  from  the  indiscreet  reporter. 
Nelson  himself  was  an  early  victim,  and 
came  near  to  being  foiled  of  his  victory  at 
Trafalgar.  Writing  In  September,  1805, 
our  greatest  sailor  sternly  demanded  that 
The  Gibraltar  Gazette  be  forbidden  to 
mention  his  force.  "  I  much  fear  that  if  the 
enemy  know  of  our  increased  numbers,  we 
shall  never  see  them  out  of  Cadiz."  Bat 
the  mischief  was  done— the  secret  of  Britain's 
strength  made  known. 

Four  years   later   Wellington    was    com- 
plaining to  Lord  Liverpool  about  indiscreet 


paragraphs  in  the  home  papers — the  position 
of  regiments  and  the  numbers  of  men.  And 
to  "  Your  lordship  "  the  angry  soldier  left 
preventive  measures.  "I  can  only  assure 
you  that  this  publication  will  increase 
materially  the  difficulty  of  all  operations  in 
this  country."  During  the  Crimean  War  it 
was  still  worse.  The  strengthening  of 
Sebastopol  by  the  Kussians  was  due  to  news 
that  leaked  out  in  the  French  and  English 
press  ;  and  in  1870  the  battle  of  Sedan  was 
largely  decided  in  a  newspaper  office,  whose 
tale  of  the  French  dispositions  was  at  once 
wired  to  the  German  commanders. 

In   the    Boer   War   inexperienced   corre- 
spondents wrought  grave  harm.     Not  only 
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was  the  enemy  informed,  but  generals  were 
criticised  with  astonishing  freedom.  So  there 
was  good  ground  for  official  mistrust  of  these 
recorders ;  they  were  "  the  curse  of  any 
army  "  in  Lord  Wolseley's-  estimation.  Yet 
they  were  semi-soldiers  in  the  Egyptian 
campaigns.  At  El  Teb  the  late  Bennet 
Burleigh  rode  through  the  dervishes  with  a 
dispatch,  like  any  hero  of  them  all.  Ten 
writers  lost  their  lives  in  the  Soudan, 
including  O'Donovan  of  The  Daily  News 
and  Hubert  Howard  of  The  Times,  who  fell 
in  the  final  struggle  before  Omdurman. 

Never  at  any  time  was  wTar  correspondence 
a  "soft  job.1'  At  best  it  entailed  anxiety, 
discomfort,  and  strain  surpassing  that  of  any 
combatant ;  at  the  worst,  it  meant  death  or 
mutilation  in  the  pursuit  of  a  public  service 
which  has  since  been  recognised  and  put  upon 
a  sensible  basis.  A  recent  Army  Council  Order 
announced  that  the  permanently  accredited 
correspondents  at  the  Front  were  to  be  eligible 
for  the  award  of  chevrons.  But  the  status 
of  these  men  was  long  undefined,  with  un- 
satisfactory results  all  round. 

Bussell's  letters  from  the  Crimea  led  to 
the  downfall  of  a  Ministry.  Yilliers  was  on 
the  Condor  at  Alexandria  with  Lord  Charles 
Beresford.  Melton  Prior  sat  placidly  in 
former  fields  and  sketched  for  The  Illustrated 
London  Neivs,  with  a  soldier's  disregard  for 
shot  and  shell.  Yet  the  correspondent  could 
come  to  grief  in  those  lesser  wars.  Smallwood, 
of  The  Daily  Chronicle,  was  killed  in  a  Tripoli 
skirmish.  South  Africa  was  the  grave  of 
G.  W.  Steevens,  and  there  also  G.  F.  Knight 
lost  an  arm.  Mr.  Edmund  Candler — our 
Mesopotamian  recorder— was  savagely  at- 
tacked by  a  Thibetan  swordsman  in  mysterious 
Lhasa.  "  I  received  two  wounds  on  the  left 
leg  below  the  knee,"  he  wrote,  "also  severe 
cuts  on  both  hands  and  on  the  skull,  as  wTell 
as  slashes  over  the  left  temple.  An  artery 
was  severed,  and  my  left  hand  has  had  to  be 
amputated."  But  the  sense  of  duty  in  these 
men  is  very  strong.  "After  all,"  Mr. Candler 
pursued,  "  my  wounds  are  not  dangerous,  and 
I  hope  to  be  at  work  again  in  about  a 
month." 

Mr.  Prevost  Battersby,  of  The  Morniny 
Post,  was  struck  in  the  stomach  by  the  tip 
of  a  shell  while  visiting  a  quiet  sector  with 
a  British  general.  Mr.  H.  W.  Nevinson 
received  a  shapnel  wound  in  the  head  at  the 
Chocolate  Hill  trenches  of  the  Dardanelles, 
and  in  those  classic  waters  Mr.  Ashmead- 
Bartlett  had  quite  a  miraculous  escape  from 
the  torpedoed  battleship  Majestic, 

When  the  greatest  of  all  Wars  broke  out 


in  1914,  the  position  of  correspondents  was 
still  undetermined.  No  one  could  pretend 
that  the  roaming  wTriter  was  a  persona  ymta 
at  Headquarters.  On  the  other  hand — 
especially  with  whole  nations  in  the 
field  for  the  first  time — there  wTere  the 
people  at  home  to  be  considered,  and  their 
legitimate  demand  for  news.  It  was  a 
universal  problem ;  it  cropped  up  in 
Paris  and  Berlin,  as  well  as  in  London  ;  in 
Petrograd  and"  Borne,  and  in  the  smaller 
capitals — Brussels,  Belgrade,  Warsaw,  and 
Bucharest. 

Meanwhile  an  army  of  correspondents, 
male  and  female,  professional  and  amateurs, 
invaded  all  the  theatres  of  war,  to  the  anger 
and  dismay  of  polyglot  Staffs — British  and 
French  and  German. 

For  over  two  years  the  United  States 
remained  neutral,  and  American  writers  had 
the  greatest  harvest  of  all.  They  interviewed 
everybody,  from  the  Pope  to  von  Tirpitz  and 
Count  Zeppelin.  They  cruised  in  German 
submarines,  they  visited  Hindenburg  at  head- 
quarters, and  elicited  the  war  aims  and  views 
of  Prime  Ministers,  from  Downing  Street 
to  the  Neva.  Correspondents  themselves 
describe  the  first  stage  of  news  gathered  in 
this  War  as  the  "  freelance  days." 

Next  came  the  dark  ages  of  suspicion  and 
summary  arrest,  when  wandering  civilians 
were  naturally  taken  for  spies  ;  and  we  know 
that  these  were  swarming.  But  gradually 
the  correspondents  were  weeded  out,  and 
their  work  systematically  censored.  And 
so  came  into  being  the  literary  hierarchy  at 
Headquarters. 

As  the  War  began  in  Belgium,  it  was  there 
that  freelances  were  found  on  the  first 
German  onset,  and  later  on  in  the  confusion 
of  Antwerp.  From  America  came  writers  at 
their  own  expense,  carrying  credentials  from 
newspapers  that  were  glad  to  have  a  man  on 
the  spot  at  little  or  no  cost. 

The  Associated  Press,  the  United  Press, 
the  International  News,  and  other  great 
American  agencies  soon  had  responsible  men 
in  the  far-flung  war  zones.  All  Europe  was 
"covered"  by  able  correspondents  like  W.  G. 
Shepherd.  He  followed  the  Germans  through 
devastated  Belgium ;  he  was  at  the  Second 
Battle  of  Ypres,  when  poison-gas  was  sprung 
upon  us  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Shepherd  was  attached  to  the  German 
Staff  while  yet  his  country  was  neutral ;  he 
was  with  the  Austrians  at  Przemysl,  with  the 
Italians  in  the  Trentino  ;  he  reported,  four 
of  the  greatest  retreats  of  the  War,  including 
the  first  debacle  of  Serbia. 
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In  the  early  days  the  correspondent  was 
named  and  hunted,  especially  by  the  Belgian 
and  French  authorities,  who  were  often  out- 
witted by  the  great  game  of  "going  to 
Dunkirk"  by  way  of  Calais,  where  the 
station  dining-room  was  used  as  a  hiding- 
place  till  the  evening  train  left.  One  of  our 
own  men  did  this  three  times  ;  he  was  at 
last  arrested  by  the  harassed  military,  and 
spent  three  weeks  in  gaol. 

The  Germans  began  the  "War  with  an 
iron  rule  against  correspondents.  But  in 
Brussels    they  found  a  group   of   hustling 


accredited  to  the  various  armies.  TLey 
bought  horses  and  arms  and  uniforms. 
Colonel  Johann,  curator  of  the  War  Museum, 
looked  after  them  in  a  special  Kriegspresse- 
Quartier.  They  were  well  fed,  with  good 
Hungarian  wines  at  each  meal,  and  free 
tobacco  and  cigarettes.  But  somehow  very 
little  news  was  forthcoming. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  "  dark  ages" 
began.  At  all  the  War  Offices  exasperation 
succeeded  bewilderment ;  the  correspondent 
was  no  longer  an  unclassified  civilian,  but  a 
serious  nuisance— a  source  of  complaint  from 
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.Americans,  including  Irvln  Cobb  and  Richard 
Harding  Davis.  Some  of  them  carried  passes 
signed  by  innocent  mayors,  and  these  im- 
pressed soldiers  more  innocent  still.  Sir  John 
French's  divisional  and  brigade  Staffs  were 
embarrassed  by  these  and  other  news-seekers ; 
iti  was  clear  that  their  position  must  be 
regularised,  if  they  were  to  be  allowed  in 
the  war  zone  at  all. 

And  what  of  Vienna  ?  Strange  to  say, 
the  Austrian  authorities  welcomed  these 
foreigners  from  the  first ;  and  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  men — Americans, 
Germans,  Swiss,  Swedes,  and   Danes — were 


sorely-tried  officers  immersed  in  the  mightiest 
of  all  wars,  in  which  the  military  spy  was  a 
protean  person  of  endless  guise.  In  London 
America's  star  writers  waited  impatiently;  in 
Paris  another  cohort  met  to  exchange  tales 
of  woe.  They  were  not  "  recognised  " ;  any 
attempts  to  get  to  the  Front  would  be  severely 
dealt  with.  Two  or  three  attempted  this,  and 
were  thereafter  forbidden  even  the  use  of  the 
daily  official  communique.  One  zealot  hurried 
off  to  Rome,  and  reached  General  Cadorna's 
Headquarters  at  Udine,  where  he  was  laid 
by  the  heels  and  brought  up  for  judgment. 
"  If  you  insist  upon  staying,"  he  was  half 
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playfully  told,  "we'll  have  to  shoot  you." 
And  detectives  put  the  crestfallen  fellow 
into  the  train  for  Eome. 

It  was  the  same  in  Petrograd,  where"  Ray 
Stannard  Baker,  of  the  American  press,  kept 
open  house  for  disconsolate  wanderers.  I 
may  say  that  it  was  an  American — Karl  von 
Wiegand,  then  of  the  United  Press,  and  after- 
wards of  The  New  York  World  staff — who 
showed  Governments  the  way  out  of  this 
tangle.  He  was  in  Berlin,  and  got  to  know 
of  Hindenburg's  victory  over  the  Russians 
in  the  Mazurian  Lakes  region.  "It's  a 
great  story,"  Wiegand  impressed  upon  the 
German  Kriegsernachrungs-amt.     "Let  me 
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German  spies  and  deserters,  Belgian  refugees 
and  smugglers,  provided  vivid  stuff  for  his 
newspaper.  Mr.  George  Ournock  recalls  the 
first  march  of  the  "  Old  Contemptibles  "  in 
France,  and  later  on  got  the  deathless  story 
of  the  Great  Retreat.  He  and  a  colleague 
were  arrested  in  Amiens  as  "two  German 
officers  who  had  killed  two  journalists  and 
taken  their  papers."  Mr.  Curnock's  com- 
panion was  positively  identified  by  a  barber 
as-  "  a  German  who  was  shaved  by  him  eight 
days  ago,  during  the  German  occupation."  It 
was  a  narrow  escape,  but  had  a  happy  and 
fraternal  ending. 

And  so  to  Ypres,  with  civilians  on  the 
roads  of  war,  and 
the  eternal  shells 
whistling  and 
screaming  over- 
head, with  a  back- 
ground of  havoc 
and  smoke.  "  I 
saw  the  old  mother 
huddled  in  a  wheel- 
barrow pushed  by 
her  daughter,  to 
whose  skirts  clung 
a  tiny  child.  And 
in  that  day  I  saw 
the  wounded  fresh 
from  the  Flanders 
swamps,  with  the 
smell  of  blood  and 
mud  still  on  them." 
The  same  period 
and  place  saw  Mr. 
Basil  Clarke  at 
work  for  The  Daily 
Mail. 

Dunkirk    was 
seething    with    re- 
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go  to  East  Prussia  and  publish  it  to  the 
world."  This  he  did  ;  and  thereafter  corre- 
spondents with  the  German  Armies  upon  all 
fronts  had  a  royal  time — even  with  special 
trains  and  cars,  banquets  and  special  facilities 
for  news-gathering  and  telegraphing.  It 
was  valuable  propaganda  work,  and  this  the 
Allied  Governments  soon  perceived. 

And  in  this  manner  did  the  ablest  of  our 
owrn  correspondents — photographic  as  well 
as  literary — come  into  their  own  as  official 
recorders  of  the  great  tragedy.  It  is  now  a 
methodical  task,  and  many  of  them  look  back 
with  wonder  on  their  first  experiences. 

Mr.  James  Dunn  was  posted  in  Holland 
close    to    the    barbed-wire    border,    where 


Fumes    Were    black 
struggling  Belgians, 
no  car 


fugees;   the  roads 
from    Ostend    and 
lines    of    anguished, 
Mr.  Clarke  could  get 


he  bought  a  cycle  for  five  pounds, 
and  it  was  promptly  seized  by  a  gendarme. 
Behind  were  the  Germans  in  swarms  too 
great  for  the  shattered  Belgian  Army.  After 
the  Yser  battles  car  permits  and  passports 
were  withdrawn.  Correspondents  were 
helpless,  and  many  went  home  in  disgust 
from  old  Ypres,  when — as  Mr.  Basil  Clarke 
said — "  its  wonderful  cathedral  was  crackling 
with  fire,  its  carved  saints  and  Virgins  and 
bells  falling  smashed  to  atoms  in  the 
smoking  streets."  This  correspondent  now 
passed  to  Rumania  and  the  Bukowina.  He 
was  in  Czernovitz  when  the  Austrians  retook 
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the  town,  and  he  escaped  over  the  hills, 
through  deep  snow,  between  midnight  and 
five  in  the  morning.        "  . 

Even  Mr.  Philip  Gibbs,  perhaps  the  ablest  of 
them  all,  can  look  back  upon  a  "dark  age ' '  when 
the  newsman  of  the  war  zone  was  a  hunted 
suspect.  Yet  he  had  a  right  to  be  in  the  field, 
Mr.  Gibbs  contends  —  that  right  has  long 
since  been  conceded.  *  The  correspondent 
"  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  public,  whom 
he- serves  with  some  self-sacrifice."  This  is 
modestly  put,  for  these  men  endured  torments 
in  their  dark  day.  The  chronicler  of  human 
events,  Mr.  Gibbs  complained,  was  pursued 
as  a  criminal  and  chased  off  the  field.  "  In 
any  case  there  was  the  strangle-grip  of  the 
censor,  which  outwitted  the  cleverest  of  them 
all.     It  was  an  awful  time." 

"  I  can  only  see  occasional  flashes  of 
humour,"   Mr.   Gibbs  recalls,  "in  dodging 
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LIEUTENANT    ERNEST    BROOKS, 

who  had  "some  remarkable  escapes  in  GaUipoli  and  on  the 
Western  Front. 


A  PHOTOGRAPHER  AT  WORK  IN  THE  TRENCHES. 

From  an  official  photograpJi. 

arrest  at  every  cross-road,  and  plunging 
across  country  towards  the  firing-line,  with 
the  uneasy  thought  that  if  one's  papers  are 
not  in  order — and  they  never  are  ! — one 
risks  more  by  capture  in  the  Allied  lines 
than  by  a  chance  encounter  with  tbe  enemy's 
patrols."  Time  after  time  Mr.  Gibbs  was 
seized  as  the  latest  spy  and  packed  off  to 
Divisional  Headquarters  ;  there  he  would  be 
let  off  w#ith  a  caution,  and  sent  back  with  a 
military  pass  to  the  nearest  railway  town — 
only  to  be  pounced  upon  again  by  an  officer 
of  gendarrnes  as  a  "  civilian  out  of  doors  after 
dark"! 

For  fourteen  hours  Philip  (Jibbs  travelled 
in  the  freight  car  of  a  troop  train.  He 
describes  the  horrors  of  these  early  journeys 
— the  smells,  the  indescribable  sights,  the 
pitiful  sufferings  of  broken  men  fresh  from 
the  pit  of  slaughter,  with  blood-sodden 
bandages,  and  not  even  a  cup  of  coffee  for 
them  or  a  change  of  rags.  And  then  the 
nightmare  of  a  new  panicky  town  in  the 
small  hours,  with  all  doors  closed  and  houses 
crammed  from  basement  to  attic  with  officers 
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and  soldiers  or  eclopes — the  weak  and  sick 
and  shaken,  who  had  fallen  out  of  the  fight. 
In  mediaeval  Chartres  Mr.  Gibbs  was  lucky 
to  get  a  mysterious  room  in  a  thirteenth- 
century  house  —  "all  cobwebs,  thirteenth- 
century  smells,  and  little  wild  things  that 
seek  their  prey  after  dark  !  "  But  these  men 
had  sense  enough  to  see  that  there  was  no 
help  for  these  things,  so  vast  and  terrible 
was  the  German  sweep  and  menace  in  the 
invaded  lands. 

If    wounded     soldiers    had     to    endure 
torments   in   those   early  days,  how  should 


Headquarters,  where  they  were  able  to  work 
in  perfect  smoothness  with  our  Intelligence 
Department.  The  walls  of  the  common  room 
were  hung  with  large-scale  maps,  and  the 
bulletin-board  showed  all  the  wireless  news 
— German,  Austrian,  Russian,  Italian,  and 
British — as  well  as  the  latest  morning  and 
evening  reports  from  Haig*s  Headquarters. 

The  correspondents  were  in  khaki ;  they 
were  semi-official  officers,  with  green  bands 
around  their  sleeves,  bearing  a  white  C  as  a 
token  that  at  long  last  the  value  of  their 
work  to  the  nation — and  to  the  Army — was. 
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NEWSPAPER    CORRESPONDENTS     WITH    THE    AMERICAN    FORGES    IN    FRANCE. 


Left  to  right,  back  row :  J.  W.  Grigg,  New  York  World ;  Don  Martin,  New  York  Herald ;  an  American  officer ; 
$ert  Ford,  International  News  Service.  Left  to  right,  front  row  :  C.  Kenimore,  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch;  F.  J.  Taylor, 
United  Press;  F.  P.  Sibley,  Boston,  Gtobe ;  Henri  Bazin,  Philadelphia  PxMic  Ledger  ;  »Foiin  T.  Parkersoa,  Associated 

Press. 


the  War  Offices  concern  themselves  with 
correspondents  ?  The  world  was  upside 
down  ;  soon  there  was  war  from  Pieardy  to 
Palestine,  and  from  Arctic  Kussia  to  the 
jungles  of  East  Africa,  where  the  lions  roared 
at  night  and  the  airman  with  engine  trouble 
had  to  swim  rivers  that  swarmed  with 
crocodiles.  At  last  came  the  day  when  the 
accredited  recorders  of  War  had  a  different 
tale  to  tell.  A  group  of  seven  had  a 
chateau  of  their  own  near  Marshal  Haig's 


recognised.  You  might  see  them  all  bending 
over  a  relief  map  cleverly  fashioned  from 
cardboard  by  Mr.  Percival  Phillips,  an 
American  of  great  experience.  He  was  in 
Tripoli  and  in  the  Greek  and  Balkan  Wars. 
He  was  with  the  Japanese  in  the  war  with 
Russia,  and  as  a  journalist  he  covered  all 
things,  from  the  gorgeous  Durbar  in  India 
to  the  Orippen  case  in  Canada. 

Of     the     "  Headquarters     Seven "     five 
represented  groups  of  British  journals  ;  the 


THE    MEN   WHO   HAVE   DESCRIBED   THE   WAR. 
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other  two  supplied  the  Associated  Press  (Mr. 
De  Witt  Mackenzie)  and  the  United  Press 
(Mr.  W.  P.  Simms)  of  New  York.  These 
writers  were  the  eyes  of  the  world  with 
Marshal  Haig's  Armies ;  the  Australian, 
Canadian,  French,  Italian,  and  Belgian  corre- 
spondents were  assigned  elsewhere.  Keuter's 
representative,  Mr.  Herbert  Russell,  was  known 
as  a  naval  expert.  Sent  originally  to  Gallipoli, 
he  was  invalided  home— for  this  was  work  that 
tried  the  strongest  man — and  later  on  was 
assigned  to  the  Western  Front. 


Millions  of  troops  were  engaged  in  this 
greatest  of  all  wars,  and  battles  might  rage 
on  a  fifty-mile  front,  with  chemical  and 
ballistic  terrors,  as  well  as  local  tactics  never 
dreamed  of  in  previous  wars.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  competition  between  the  Head- 
quarters correspondents.  Each  took  over  a 
sector,  and  in  common  conference  the  whole 
story  was  mapped  out  and  shared,  with 
"scoops"  and  special  features  put  into  the 
common  pool. 

Before  a  battle  began,  these  men  were  taken 


JSP? 
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Photo  by)  AMERICAN    pBESS    PHOTOGRAPHERS    AT    WORK     "SOMEWHERE    IN    FRANCE." 


[Topical. 


Mr.  Philip  Gibbs  was  at  Headquarters,  so 
were  Mr.  W.  Beach  Thomas  and  Mr.  H. 
Perry  Robinson.  This  picked  group  had  a 
clearly  defined  status,  tmd  were  as  free  to 
move  about  as  any  Staff  officers.  They 
reported  to  the  commanding  officer  in  any 
sector  they  wished  to  visit  ;  their  wo  k 
was  regulated  by  a  Brigadier-General  of  the 
Intelligence  Department,  and  there  were 
five  liaison  officers. 

There  could  be  little  exclusive  news,  such 
as  was  cabled  in  the  older  and  smaller  wars. 


into  the  Army's  confidence  and  the  operations 
explained— what  the  objective  was,  what 
troops  were  to  be  employed,  and  so  on. 
Scattered  movements  were  perceived ;  but 
once  our  men  advanced,  the  war-recorders 
must  go  round  for  the  key-points  of  news  at 
Divisional  Headquarters.  Then  back  to  the 
nearest  clearing-station,  where  casualties  soon 
appeared.  "  Walking  cases  "  were  here  in- 
terviewed, the  Army  Corps  Staff  visited,  and 
so  by  degrees  was  the  warp  and  woof  of  the 
day's  narrative  woven. 
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Platoon  and  company  commanders  helped 
the  correspondents,  so  did  all  the  higher 
officers  of  brigade,  division,  and  corps.  At 
one  o'clock  the  writers  met  to  compare 
notes  and  share  their  stories.  Then  the 
typewriters  began  their  song,  and  copy  was 
prepared  for  the  military  censor  and  the 
wires  ;  it  was  limited  to  two  thousand  words 
in  each  case,  and  this  was  a  great  concession 
in  so  crowded  and  anxious  a  time.  The 
stories  were  taken  from  Headquarters  by 
motor-cyclists  to  the  telegraph  office,  and 
were  delivered  in  London  at  a  convenient 
hour  to  serve  our  own  and  the  American 
papers. 

There  were  two  censors,  and  these  might 
seek  superior  counsel  in  matters  of  doubt. 
But  such  cases  rarely  arose,  for  the  corre- 
spondents knew  precisely  what  they  might  or 
might  not  say,  especially  in  the  way  of  specific 
mention  of  troops  and  any  other  matter 
which  might  be  of  military  importance  to  the 
enemy.  No  copy  could  be  altered  once  it 
had  left  the  writer's  hands.  When  the  day's 
work  was  over,  all  had  access  to  the  duplicate 
file,  which  showed  any  cuts  and  precisely  how 
the  story  had  been  passed.  At  five  o'clock  the 
correspondents  got  into  their  cars  for  another 
gleaning,  whether  from  the  wounded  or  from 
German  prisoners  who  had  already  been 
dealt  with  by  our  Intelligence  Department. 

The  three  Press  Agency  men  had  a  slightly 
different  routine.  Naturally  all  were  under 
shell-fire  at  times  ;  some  have  been  gassed  ; 
and  Mr.  Gibbons,  of  The  Chicago  Tribune — 
the  American  Army  has  its  own  corre- 
spondents— was  seriously  wounded  whilst 
carrying  a  fallen  officer. 

No  record  of  this  work  would  be  complete 
without  a  tribute  to  the  news-photographer 
and  especially  the  "  movie-man,"  who  must 
needs  take  combatant  risks  if  he  is  to  obtain 
realistic  pictures.  Writing  of  the  famous 
Somme  film,  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  declared 
that  "  the  names  and  portraits  of  the  brave 
operators  who  risked  their  lives  to  secure 
this  valuable  national  possession  should  be 
flashed    upon    the  screen..        These   were 


Messrs.  J.  B.  McDowell  and  G.  H.  Malins ; 
they  worked  under  the  supervision  of  Captain 
Faunthorpe,  Military  Director  of  Kinemato- 
graph  Operations,  and  Dr.  E.  Distin-Maddick 
of  the  War  Office.  Mr.  Malins  had  many 
narrow  escapes  from  bursting  shapnel,  and 
bullets  fairly  rained  in  front  of  his  camera. 
His  cap  has  been  shot  through,  his  car 
ditched  through  the  flight  of  lachrymatory 
shells,  which  blinded  his  chauffeur. 

Mr.  Donald  Thompson,  the  photographer 
of  The  New  York  World,  was  badly  wounded 
in  Antwerp  by  a  British  shell.  Mr.  Ernest 
Brooks,  of  The  Daily  Mirror,  had  miraculous 
immunity  throughout,  especially  in  Gallipoli. 
His  studies  of  the  doings  on  "V  Beach " 
remain  historic  records  of  a  great  tragedy. 

At  Headquarters  Mr.  W.  Beach  Thomas 
has  written  about  the  reckless  devotion  of 
these  camera-men.  He  has  *  described  the 
camouflaged  nests  made  for  them  by  an 
Indian  officer  skilled  in  tracking  big  game. 
But  one  man  could  not  wait,  and  drew  an 
awful  fusillade  from  a  German  gun  of  heavy 
calibre. 

"Photographers,"  Mr.  Beach  Thomas 
remarks,  "  are  not  made  quite  like  other 
people.  No  danger  looms  so  large  in  their 
eyes  as  the  danger  of  missing  a  goo^ 
photograph. .  .To  miss  taking  the  explosion 
of  a  big  mine,  such  as  that  of  the  Hawthorn 
Redoubt,  would  be  to  the  photographer  what 
the  failure  to  take  a  strong  place  would  be 
to  the  soldier." 

Their  cameras  may  be  smashed  by  high- 
explosive  concussion,  yet  the  artist  carries 
on  with  a  spare  machine.  "  The  most  vivid 
picture  I  have,"  says  a  war  correspondent  of 
his  camera  colleague,  "is  that  of  a  nimble 
figure,  with  shrapnel  helmet  and  gas-mask, 
picking  an  anxious  way  between  German 
prisoners  and  our  wounded  at  Mametz." 

It  is  well  that  our  Government  has  recog- 
nised these  devoted  servants  of  the  public, 
and  it  is  only  right  and  proper  to  remember 
the  fine  sense  of  duty  which  has  animated 
the  men^who  have  described  for  all  time  and 
pictured  each  passing  phase  of  the  War. 


THE    ONLY    WAY. 


"Got  a  fag  about  you?" 

"  No ;  I've  given  up  buy  in'  cigarettes." 

"What  on  earth  has  put  that  "into  your  head?" 

"Well,  you  see,  I  want  to  break  you  of  the  habit  of  smokin'. 


THE    EDITOR'S    SCRAP-BOOK 


TENT    LIFE. 
By  Charles  D.  Leslie. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  longed  to  live  in  a  tent. 
But  as  I  grew  older  the  longing  wore  off,  and 
when  I  became  a  man,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  me  buying  a  tent  and  sleeping  in  it 
if  I  liked,  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  do  so. 
Now,  thanks  to  the  Kaiser,  I  have  not  only 
slept  in  a  tent— in  various  tents,  indeed,  and 
without  any  expense  to  my  pocket — but  am  an 
expert  on  the  subject  of  tents. 

Tents  are,  like  mountains,  best  appreciated 
at  a  distance.  As  a  substitute  for  a  bedroom 
in  summer-time,  provided  the  weather  is  warm 
and  dry  and  summery,  they  are  passable ;  but 

as    a    permanent    abode  they  are But 

words  fail  me.  No  bong,  an  Anglo-French 
expression  much  used  in  the  North  of  France 
at  present,  more  or  less  adequately  expresses 
my  sentiments. 

In  the  Army  a  tent  is  the  habitation  of  X 
officers  or  men.  One  or  two,  or  at  a  pinch 
three,  officers  share  a  tent.  A  sergeant-major 
has  a  whole  one  to  himself,  so  has  a  quarter- 
master. A  tent  will  hold  four  sergeants  and 
their  beds,  or  six  corporals  without  beds,  or 


any  number  of  men  up  to  twenty-one.  Why 
it  stops  at  twenty-one  I  don't  quite  know. 
Ten  is,  I  believe,  the  official  number — I  mean 
the  authorities  then  recognise  it  as  full.  Ten,  I 
know  from  experience,  is  also  a  tight  fit.  Talking 
with  a  man  who  had  slept  twenty-one  in  a  bent, 
I  asked  him  how  they  did  it.  He  said  they 
slept  in  layers — like  a  two-layer  round  box  of 
chocolates— but  the  process  was  presently 
stopped,  owing  to  the  heavy  mortality  that  took 
place  in  the  underneath  row.  I  don't  ask 
readers  unreservedly  to  accept  this — I  merely 
pass  on  the  statement. 

A  tent  is  a  microcosm  of  the  world.  It  is 
round  and  a  pole  runs  right  through  it.  "But 
where's  the  sea  ?  "  the  reader  may  ask  at  this 
point.  "  The  world  isn't  all  dry  land."  Neither 
is  a  tent  if  it's  raining.  Sleeping  in  a  tent  on 
a  rainy,  stormy  night  is  a  very  good  imitation 
of  being  at  sea. 

I  once  drew  up  ten  rules  of  conduct  for 
behaviour  in  a  tent,  but  unfortunately,  in  my 
Army  peregrinations,  I've  mislaid  them.  All  I 
can  remember  are  the  following : — 

I.  Place  your  feet  against  the  tent-pole  when 
you  retire,  and  keep  them  there.     If  they  have 
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any  tendency  to  drift  away  during  the  night — 
and  some  men's  feet  have — tie  a  string  to  each 
big  toe  and  fasten  the  other  end  to  the  pole. 
Insist  on  the  men  each  side  of  you  doing  this. 

II.  Do  not,  if  you're  furthest  from  the  flap, 
and  the  earliest  up,  tread  on  the  more  tender 
portions  of  your  comrades'  anatomies  when 
stepping  out.  The  art  of  leaving  a  full  tent 
painlessly — for  others — is  not  easy  to  acquire, 
but,  unless  you  are  Billy  Wells  or  Carpentier, 
it  will  be  wise  to  learn  it  quickly.  It  needs 
practice  —  on  undersized  recruits,  if  at  all 
possible.  You'll  always  know  when  you  tread 
on  an  old  soldier.  Don't  do  it — if  not  for  his 
sake,  f  of  your  own. 


soft-headed  civilians  by  saying  :  "  I  got  it  at 
Albert  during  the  push."  He  did,  but  it  wasn't 
a  bullet — a  guy  rope  floored  him.  I  know, 
because  I  picked  him  up.  No,  take  it  from  me, 
tent  life  is  best  viewed  in  the  perspective  of 
time.  - 


Mother  (after  a  terribly  foggy  morning) : 
How  lovely !  The  sun  is  actually  breaking 
through  at  last.  I  wonder  where  all  the  fog 
can  have  gone  to  so  quickly  ? 

Little  Molly  (just  returned  from  school)  : 
I  fink  I'se  swallowed  it  all,  mummie  dear ! 


OF    COURSE! 

Mkdical  Officer:   Would  you  come  to  me  with  a  trivial  ailment  like  this  in  civilian  life? 
Tommy  :    No,  sir,  I'd  go  an'  see  a  doctor. 


The  other  eight  rules  are  as  irrevocably  lost 
as  the  eight — was  it  eight? — books  of  Euclid, 
but  I  think  one  of  them  was  a  warning  against 
snoring.  The  remedy  for  this  is  fairly  simple. 
It  will  be  provided  by  your  tent-mates  if  you 
persist  in  doing  it.     Ask  me  no  more. 

Unless  you  are  an  adept,  like  the  writer, 
be  very  cautious  when  approaching  a  tent  at 
night.  You  know  a  novice  because  he  in- 
variably falls  over  the  guy  ropes.  Talk  about 
entanglements !  There's  nothing  to  equal  guy 
ropes.  There's  a  man  I  know  invalided  out 
of  the  Army,  and  walking  with  a  most  becoming 
limp,   who   earns  unmerited    sympathy   from 


"  Dorothy  always  begins  a  novel  in  the 
middle  of  it." 

" What's  that  for?" 

"Why,  then  she  has  two  problems  to  be 
excited  over— how  the  story  will  end  and  how 
it  will  begin." 


The  teacher  had  been  telling  her  class  about 
the  rhinoceros  family.  "  Now  name  some 
things,"  she  said,  "  that  are  very  dangerous  to 
get  near  to,  and  that  have  horns." 

"  Motor-cars  !  "  promptly  answered  Johnny. 


FORCE   OF   HABIT. 

stake^now  ?NES  ^'"^  l°St  tW°  W  ^^  rubberS  durinS  game  °f  whist'  to  her  partuer) :   What  are  the 
madam1'  BR0WN  (a  butcher>  absent-mindedly) :    I  can  let  you  have  one  of  the  best  for  half  a  coupon, 


LOOKING   AHEAD. 


Moth  eh:   Kitty,  little  girls  must  not  talk  /ill  the  time  at  table. 
Kitty  :   When  shall  I  be  old  enough  to,  Mummie? 
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THE  HIGHER  FINANCE. 
By  Humphrey  Purcell, 

There  are  people  who  maintain  that  women 
have  no  financial  aptitude.  They  are  wTrong. 
Even  the  lady  bank  clerk  who  carried  the  sum 
of  the  debit  column  to  the  top  of  the  credit 
column  and  added  it  in  got  the  total  correct. 
And,  as  she  remarked,  it  came  to  the  same 
thing  in  the  end,  except  that  she  had  the 
amounts  in  one  total  instead  of  in  two. 

The  feminine  financial  genius  differs  from 
that  of  the  male,  but  it  is  genius  nevertheless. 
Every  day  proves  it.     - 

One  morning,  a  couple  of  months  ago,  1 
experienced  a  perfectly  agonising  shave.  I  trie  & 
all  three  of  my  razors  without  satisfaction,  and, 
concluding  that  it  was  time  they  were  sharpened, 


"  They  will  cost  eighteenpence,"  Joan  said. 
"  You  had  better  give  me  the  money,  so  that  I 
won't  forget  it." 

I  protested  that  I  had  paid  previously. 

"  No,  dear,"  said  Joan.  "  I  distinctly 
remember  that  you  had  no  change — nothing 
less  than  half-a-crown." 

I  paid  one  shilling  and  sixpence. 

Another  week  passed,  and  my  remaining 
razor  acquired  an  edge  like  a  raspberry  cane. 
I  decided  to  call  myself  for  the  two  under  repair. 

The  lady  assistant  was  most  apologetic.  It 
really  was  not  their  fault ;  there  was  scarcely 
a  razor-setter  left  in  the  district,  and  the  man 
to  whom  my  razors  had  been  entrusted  worked 
only  when  he  pleased.  The  charge  was  one 
and  ninepence. 


MODERN    MERCHANDISE. 


Kerbstone  Merchant  (selling  toy  Tanks,  to  rival  who  is   monopolising  the  trade  with  his  toy 
artillery  guns)  :   Nah,  then,  Hartillery,  lift  the  barrage  an'  let  the  Tanks  'ave  their  chawnce ! 


I  placed  two  of  them  aside  to  be  taken  to  the 
local  hardware  shop. 

A  week  later  I  came  across  them  where  I 
had  left  them.  I  put  them  in  another  place, 
and  forgot  them  again.  Eventually  I  asked 
my  wife  to  take  them  to  the  shop  for  me. 

"  How  much  will  they  cost?  "  she  asked. 

"  A  couple  of  shillings,  I  expect — I  don't 
jeally  know,"  I  answered.  *'  Shall  I  give  it  to 
you  now,  or  wait  until  they  have  been  done  ?  " 

"  Now,"  said  Joan. 

Whereupon,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief,  I  placed  half-a-crown  upon  the 
breakfast  table  and  did  not  receive  any  change. 

The  razors  were  due  back  in  three  days. 
After  a  fortnight  I  suggested  to  Joan  that  she 
should  call  for  them  or  ask  the  maid  to  do  so. 


I  paid  with  a  florin  ;  the  cash  register  recorded 
one  and  sevenpence,  and  I  received  twopence 
change. 

The  razors  had  been  well  ■*  sharpened,  and  I 
was  satisfied.  Two  were  enough  to  go  on  with, 
and  I  left  the  third  in  a  drawer  in  case  it  was 
"  tired,"  and  would  recover  of  itself. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  I  received  a  bill 
from  the  hardware  shop  for  one  and  fourpence, 
charge  for  setting  two  razors. 

I  gave  it  to  Joan. 

"  How  ridiculous !  "  she  said.  "  I  paid  for 
them  the  day  after  you  got  them  back.  But 
you  didn't  repay  me,  did  you,  dear  ?  " 

My  birthday  is  due  shortly.  I  am  going  to 
buy  myself  a  safety  razor — one  with  blades 
that  must  not  be  re-sharpened. 


A   LACK  OF   LOGIC   SOMEWHERE. 


Clerk:  This  letter  is  too  heavy;  you'll  have  to  put  another  penny  stamp  on  it. 
Fakmkb:   I  don't  moind  the  expense,  miss,  but  dang  me  if  I  can  see  W  another  stamp 
*ull  make  it  any  loighter! 


EUREKA! 
Hy  Felix  J.  Sutntnerhayes. 

I  think  I  can  lay  claim  to  an  average  amount 
of  courage,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  always 
funked — a  visit  to  the  barber. 

By  no  means  an  important  person  in  the 
world  outside,  I  shrank  into  absolute  in- 
significance directly  my  foot  crossed  the 
threshold  of  a  barber's  shop  (they  call  it  a 
"  Gents'  high -class  hair-cutting  and  shaving 
saloon,"  but  that  is  pure  swank). 


Once  in  the  chair  (why  does  it  always  remind 
one  of  the  dentist  ?)  I  was  as  wet  clay  in  the 
potter's  hands.  I  simply  could  not  resist  the 
overtures  of  the  wily  gentleman  who  attended 
to  me,  and  who,  I  am  sure,  always  saw  in  me 
an  easy  victim  to  his  persuasive  tongue. 

It  was  the  same  old  story  every  time.  I 
discovered  that  my  personal  beauty  would  be 
much  better  for  a  hair-cut.  Several  days  later, 
having  screwed  up  my  courage  sufficiently,  I 
set  out  en  route  for  the  barber.     On  arriving 
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at  the  objective  I  entered  the  room  with  the 
fixed  determination  to  have  a  hair-cut  and 
nothing  more.  But  the  snip,  snip  of  the 
scissors  gradually  broke  down  the  walls  of  my 
resolve,  and  from  the  moment  of  the  barber's 
confidential  whisper,  "  Your  'air's  very  scurfy, 
sir,"  I  knew  I  was  doomed. 

I  finally  left  the  place,  having  enjoyed  (sic) 
a  hair-cut,  singe,  shampoo,  hot  towels,  scalp 
massage,  face  massage,  and  electric  brush, 
staggering  beneath  the  weight  of  half  the 
pomades,hair-washes,brilliantines,  and  shaving- 
soaps  in  the  shop. 

My  bedroom  was  crowded  with  toilet  pre- 
parations, and  every  visit  to  a  barber  saw  my 
collection— the  finest  in  the  world — increased 
by  the  addition  of  some  rare  specimen. 

I  tried  different  barbers,  but  the  result 
was  always  the  same.  In  spite  of  all  the 
preparations  at  my  disposal,  they  one  and  all 
told  me  my  hair  was  simply  awful.  v  "  Now, 
what  you  want,  sir  .  .  ."     I  bought  it,  « 

I  did  not  possess  the  admirable  resource  and 
strong*mindedness  of  my  friend  Grant,  who 
one  day,  on  the  usual  formula  of  "  Your  'air's 
very  scurfy,  sir,"  turned  upon  the  serpent  with  : 
"  Excuse  me,  but  I  like  it  scurfy  !  " 

But  yesterday  I  crawled  into  a  fresh  "  saloon  " 
— I  dared  not  face  any  of  the  barbers  I  already 
knew.  The  long-haired  gentleman  who  pounced 
on  me  and  led  me  to  the  place  of  execution 
had  not  been  operating  long  before :  "  Your 
'air's  very  bad,  sir." 

I  shut  my  eyes  and  resigned  myself  to  my 
fate. 


THE    INJUSTICE    OP    IT. 


THE    INCREASE. 

Convalescent  Tommy  :  I  came  here  during  that 
spell  of  bitterly  cold  weather,  and  I  put  on  five  pounds 
the  first  week-end. 

Bluejacket  (recalling  his  experiences  of  the  cold)  •. 
What — weight  or  underclothing  ? 

"  What  you  want,  sir  "—I  groaned  inwardly 
— "  for  your  'air  is  Eau  de  Quinogne — you  can 
get  it  at  any  chemist's." 

I  have  only  a  hazy  recollection  of  what 
happened  after  that,  but  I  remember  being  so 
dazed  that  I  flouted  the  idea  of  a  shampoo,  and 
walked  out,  having  had  a  hair-cut  and  a  hair- 
cut only. 

Since  recovering  from  the  shock,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  at  last  I  have  found 
the  ideal  barber — at  least,  as  ideal  as  one  can 
ever  be. 

What's  that?  No,  I  shall  not  give  his 
address ! 


Biddy  :  W!ltat  about  your  pension,  Pat? 

PatV  There"*  wan  unjoost  thing  about  Ar-rmy 
pinsdons.  Then*  ;as  lives  gits  it  all ;  them  as  dies 
gits  lifJv 


PRECEPT  AND  PRACTICE. 

Professor  Jones,  in  our  High  School, 
Lays  down  with  stress  an  urgent  rule. 
We  thrill  to  him  as  he  declaims: 

"  Be  candid.     Don't  evade. 
Give  all  things  plain,  unvarnished  names, 

And  call  a  spade  a  spade." 

Professor  Jones,  in  his  back  lot, 
Lays  out,  with  sweat,  a  garden  plot. 
We  pause  to  watch  his  labourings, 

And  listen,  half  afraid, 
To  hear  the  strange,  unnatural  things 

He  calls  his  rusty  spade! 

C.  E.  Vmt,  Nice. 
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c  What    is   infirm    from    your   sound    parts  shall    fly; 
Health   shall   live   free,   and   sickness  freely   die." 

All's  wJI  If i  il  ends  trill      Ai-t  J.  .V     <  •    I 

INDOOR  WORKERS 

When  lack  of   exercise,   excessive   brain-work  or 

nerve     strain    make     you     feel     languid — tired — 

depressed,  a  little 

— FRUIT  SALT™ 

in  a  glass    of    cold    water    will    clear    your    head 
and  tone  your  nerves. 

This  world-famous  natural  aperient  gently 
stimulates  the  liver,  the  body's  filter.  With  this 
important  organ  working  properly  the  blood 
becomes  pure,  and  the  nerves  normal.  Sound 
refreshing  sleep,  a  clear  brain,  and  good  digestion 
are  sure  to  follow. 

CAUTION;~;-.lixHinine    carefully     th<-    -wrapper,    boitle,    and    rapsulr.    a,n<1     jcim-i^   .-»     :K>; 
"FRUIT  SALT"  IS  PRI.PARK.D  ONLY   BY  J.C.ENO  LIMITED. 

DO,  NOT    BE    IMPOSED    UPON     BY    IMITATIONS. 
FRUIT   SALT"    WORKS,   POMEROY   STREET,   LONDON,   S.E. 

SOLD     THROUGHOUT    THE     WORLD. 


DO  NOT  BE  MISLED 


IT    HAS     COME     TO     OUR     KNOWLEDGE     THAT     SOME 
FlftMS   ARE    SELLING 

FORT-REVIVER 

(FORTIFIES    AND    REVIVES) 

AS  A    PORT  WINE    and    AS    AN    ALCOHOLIC 
i  BEVERAGE. 

The  Proprietors;  of  this  great  All-British  Liqueur  Tonic  desire  to 
assert    most  "emphatically  that    FORT-REVIVER    is   NOT  A 

PORT  WINE,   FORT-REVIVER  IS  NOT  ALCOHOLIC. 
CHDT  DClfllfCD    IS  a  NON-INTOXICATING  STIMULANT  and 
rUtll"ntVIYLn    FAR     MORE    NUTRITIOUS    THAN    WINE. 


Many  ingredhnts   of  which  FORT-REVIVER  is  composed 
are  more  expensive  than  WINE. 

Amongst  the  nutritious  ingredients:  of  FORT-REVIVER  are  the 
choicest  juices  of  concentrated  fruits,  and  it  can  be  drunk  with  the 
fullest  assurance  that  it  is  totally  of  a  AW- INTOXICATING 
character.  The  strength-imparting,  nerve-toning  values  of  FORT- 
REVIVER  are"  recognised  by  a  large  number  of  medical  practitioners, 
who  widely  prescribe  it  as  a  pick-me-up  in  convalescence  after  Influenza 
and  other  infectious  diseases.  In  cases  of  insomnia  a  wineglassftil  of 
FORT-REVIVER  in  a  tumbler  half  filled  with  .hot  water,  and  taken 
just  before  retiring,  will  induce  calm,  refreshing  sleep  and  give  a  feeling 
of  delightful  fijness  and  vigorous  waking.  During  cold  weather  there 
is  nothing  so  warming  as  Fort-Reviver,  and  nothing  comparable  with  it 
•for  minimising  the  dangers  of  colds  and  chills. 


FORT-REVIVER  LIQUEUR 


ENTIRELY  BRITISH  MADE  and  NON-ALCOHOLIC 


5/6  Large  Size  Bottle.     3/9  Smaller  Size  Bottle.     Should  you  find  any  difficulty 

in  obtaining  Newman's  "Fort-Reviver,"  apply  to — 
H.  &  C.  NFAVMAN,  London  Office,  41/42,  Upper  Rathbone  Place,  W.  1. 


Sir  Akthck  Nkwshoi.me, 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  in  his 
pamphlet  says :  Prolonged 
Mental  Strain  imhI  Over- 
Fatigue  and,  still  more, 
Alcoholism  favour  Infec- 
tion. Stop  that  shiver  and  I 
avoid  a  chill  with  a  gla^s  I 
of  Newman's  Fort-Reviver.  I 


THE  END  OF  THE  WAR 
AND   THE   WORLD'S 
SHIPPING  PROBLEM 


By  ARCHIBALD    HURD 


A  CLOSE  analysis  of  the  factors — naval, 
military,  and  economic — which  went 
to  the  winning  of  victory  over  the 
Central  Powers  shows  that  the  liberation  of 
Europe  was  due  ultimately  to  merchant 
shipping,  and,  in  the  main,  British  merchant 
shipping,  for  without  the  ships  under  the 
Red  Ensign  the  British  and  American 
Armies  could  not  have  been  transported, 
the  other  Allied  armies'  supplied  with  food, 
munitions,  and  other  necessities,  the  Allied 
navies  provided  with  coal,  oil,  ammunition, 
and  stores,  and  the  civil  populations  behind 
the  lines  fed  and  clothed.  Now  that  peace 
is  knocking  at  the  door  of  Europe,  seeking 
a  permanent  home,  the  Minister  of  Recon- 
struction has  stated  that  "the  problem  of 
reconstruction  begins  with  shipping,"  which 
means  that  the  merchant  ship  must  play  an 
important  part  in  the  restoration,  not  only 
of  this  country,  but  of  the  whole  of  Europe, 
exhausted  by  the  consuming  fires  of  the 
greatest  war  ever  fought. 

Unfortunately,  since  the  opening  of  the 
struggle  the  world's  ocean-going  tonnage 
has  been  reduced,  owing  to  the  German 
campaign  of  piracy  and  ordinary  marine 
risks,  by  six  and  a  half  million  gross  tons,  in 
round  figures,  after  making  full  allowance 
for  new7  merchant  vessels  built  in  the 
interval.  As  a  result  of  the  comparative 
failure,  from  various  causes,  of  British 
shipbuilding,  the  British  Merchant  Navy 
has  emerged  from  the  War  weaker  by 
nearly  three  and  three-quarter  millions  ;  the 
United  States,  profiting  by  a  whirlwind 
campaign  in  shipyards  and  engine  shops, 
has  more  than  doubled  its  tonnage  ;  the 
mercantile  marine  of  Japan  has  been 
increased  by  nearly  one-third  ;  other  Allies 
and   neutrals,   owing   to   their    inability   to 
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obtain  steel,  have  experienced  a  net  loss  of 
3,344,000  gross  tons.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  ledger,  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
are  worse  off  than  they  were  on  the  outbreak 
of  war  to  the  extent  of  three  and  a  half 
million  tons,  having  lost  nearly  one-half  of 
their  mercantile  marines.  But  the  main 
fact  is  that,  owing  to  the  War,  the  ocean- 
going tonnage  of  the  world  has  been 
reduced  from  upwards  of  forty-one  and  a 
half  million  gross  tons  to  just  over  thirty- 
five  millions,  or  by  nearly  16  per  cent.,  at 
a  moment  when  the  demands  for  ships  for 
the  carriage  of  food  and  raw  materials  is 
greater  than  ever  before,  owing  to  the 
economic  exhaustion  of  Europe,  and  it  is 
realised  that  the  work  of  bringing  back 
the  British  and  American  troops  and  all 
their  heavy  and  bulky  equipment  must 
necessarily  absorb  a  great  many  ships  for  a 
long  time.  War  leaves  behind  it  a  terrible 
aftermath — famine,  pestilence,  and  revolu- 
tion. If  we  in  our  day  escape  its  penalties, 
we  shall  owe  our  good  fortune  to  the 
merchant  ship. 

Europe  has  been  reminded,  by  the  cumu- 
lative miseries  of  four  and  a  half  years  of 
war,  that  civilisation  is  transportation  ;  and 
as  the  sea  controls  the  land,  ships  are  far 
more  important  than  railways,  since  they 
constitute  the  only  means  of  carriage  between 
Europe,  with  its  vast  industrial  populations, 
and  the  New  World,  with  its  enormous 
resources  of  food  and  all  kinds  of  raw 
material.  '  The  awakened  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  shipping  is  illustrated 
by  the  decision  of  Switzerland  to  create  a 
merchant  navy  of  her  own.  The  Swiss 
people  have  learnt  from  recent  experiences 
the  danger  of  remaining  dependent  on  the 
good-will  of  others  for  ocean  carriage,  and 
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they  intend,  after  the  canalisation  of  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Ehine  has  been 
completed,  to  bring  ships,  flying  the  Swiss 
flag,  into  the  very  heart  of  their  country. 
The  ships  will  pass  down  the  Rhine  to 
the  sea  loaded  with  manufactured  goods 
to  be  carried  direct  to  the  markets  of  the 
world,  returning  to  Switzerland  with  coal, 
oil,  grain,  and  other  things  which  that 
imprisoned  country  requires.  That  the 
Swiss  will  provide  themselves  with  a  fighting 
navy  is  improbable,  for  throughout  the 
world  it  is  now  recognised  that  the  essential 
factor  of  sea-power  is  not  the  ship  of  war, 
but  "the  ship  of  commerce.  Five  years  ago 
sea-power  w7as  thought  by  most  people 
to  mean  mainly  Dreadnoughts,  cruisers, 
destroyers,  and  submarines  ;  but  the  War  has 
shown  that  it  really  means  the  liner  and  the 
tramp,  and  that  wTar  navies,  very  necessary — 
particularly  to  ocean  peoples  like  those  of 
the  British  Empire — exist,  in  the  main,  in 
order  to  protect  the  fruitful  traffic  over 
the  seas. 

It  is  a  curious  and  anomalous  fact  that 
this  conversion  should  have  occurred  after, 
instead  of  before,  a  war  which  has  been 
distinguished  from  all  other  wars  by  the 
widespread  destruction  of  merchant  tonnage. 
Owing  principally  to  the  illegal  and  inhuman 
use  of  the  submarine  by  the  enemy,  bringing 
to  agonising  death  17,000  defenceless  men, 
women,  and  children,  nearly  fourteen  million 
tons  of  shipping  have  been  destroyed.  A 
good  deal  of  that  loss  has  been  made  good, 
but  the  economic  chain  has  been  weakened 
which  connects  the  Old  World,  worn  out  by 
war,  with  the  virgin  soil  and  only  partially 
developed  resources  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South 
ilfrica  ;  and  India  and  China,  cut  off  from 
Europe  by  many  leagues  of  ocean,  also 
represent  important  elements  in  the  economy 
of  a  divinely  ordered  world.  And  most  of 
those  lost  ships  were  laden  with  food  and 
raw  materials  worth  scores  of  millions  of 
pounds  sterling.  Those  cargoes  lie  rotting 
under  the  sea,  while  whole  nations  in  Europe 
are  confronted  with  privations  so  dire  as  to 
threaten  famine. 

At  the  opening  of  the  War  our  maritime 
position  would  have  been  a  source  of 
unspeakable  pride,  if  only  we  had* realised 
it.  The  British  people  owned  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  ocean-going  tonnage  then  afloat, 
and  carried  half  the  world's  ocean  trade. 
The  standing  of  the  mercantile  navies  of  the 
world  may  be  indicated  best  by  the  following 
figures,  showing  the  percentage  of  tonnage 


owned  by  the  principal  maritime  countries 
on  the  eve  of  the  War  : — 


Beitish  Empiee  : 

Per  cent 

United  Kingdom  . 

.      44"4 

Dominions  and  Colonies         .         .       3*5 

Total    . 

.     47-9 

Germany    .,  . 

.     11-9 

United  State? 

.       4-6 

Norway 

.       4-4 

Prance 

.       4*2 

Japan  . 

.       4-0 

Netherlands 

.       3-5 

Italy    .          .         ^ 

.       3-4 

Other  countries    T 

.     16-1 

Total    . 


.  100-0 


Our  relative  position  was  not  quite  as 
good  as  it  had  been  in  earlier  years,  because 
Germany,  Japan,  and  Scandinavian  countries 
had  been  forging  ahead  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
as  these  figures  show,  we  were  still  in  a 
position  of  unrivalled  maritime  strength. 
When  it  is  said  that  one-half  of  the  world's 
trade  was  then  carried  in  British  ships,  it 
means  that  nine-tenthfe  of  the  Inter-Imperial 
trade,  over  three-fifths  of  the  trade  between 
the  Empire  and  foreign  countries,  and  nearly 
one-third  of  the  trade  between  foreign 
countries — the  ships  not  putting  into  a 
British  port — were  carried  under  the  British 
Red  Ensign.  We  were,  in  short,  the  Carter 
Paterson  of  the  oceans,  and  thereby  we 
earned  large  profits,  and  constituted  these 
islands  the  entrepot  centre  for  the  mer- 
chandise of  the  world  ;  and  wherever  British 
merchant  ships  went,  they  supported  British 
prestige,  and  thus  contributed  to  buttress 
the  commercial  and  financial  strength  of  the 
British  Empire. 

As  a  result  of  the  War  we  no  longer 
occupy  the  same  position  of  •  pre-eminence 
afloat.  At  one  time  there  was  reason  to 
fear  that  the  enemy's  campaign  of  piracy 
would  prove  the  undoing,  not  only  of  this 
country,  but  of  all  the  countries  associated 
with  it  in  the  War.  In  April,  1917, 
555,000  tons  of  British  shipping  alone  were 
sunk.  That  was  the  record  of  a  single 
month,  and  the  outlook  could  not  have  been 
blacker,  for  the  whole  Allied  cause  depended 
upon  an  abundance  of  shipping.  But  the 
Government  had  already  realised  the  danger, 
and  had  taken  two  steps  to  meet  it.  In  the 
first  place,  Lord  Jellicoe  was  called  from 
the  Grand  Fleet  to  become  First  Sea  Lord, 
in  order  that  he  might  devote  himself  to  the 
task  of  overcoming  the  menace.  He  was 
responsible,  while  at  the  Admiralty,  for  all 
the    measures — depth     charges,    minefields, 
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convoy,  and  other  expedients — -which  in  the 
later  months  of  1917  and  throughout  last 
year  resulted  in  a  rapid  decrease  in  the 
sinkings,  British,  Allied,  and  neutral.  If 
ever  a  man  earned  a  peerage,  that  man  was 
Lord  Jellicoe,  under  whose  inspiration  our 
anti-submarine  campaign  was  developed  with 
fine  success.  The  second  step  taken  by  the 
Government  was  the  encouragement  of  ship- 
building in  this  country.  Owing  to  a 
scarcity  of  labour  engaged  in  new  con- 
struction, due  to  the  urgent  demands  of  the 
Army,  and  to  the  enormous  volume  of 
repairs  of  ships  which,  after  being  torpedoed, 
were  brought  into  port,  the  output  of  new 
vessels,  though  it  was  doubled,  fell  short  of 
,  anticipations.  But  happily,  before  the  com- 
parative failure  of  our  shipbuilding  efforts 
had  been  disclosed,  the  United  States  had 
t  entered  the  War.  The  Americans,  who  in 
normal  times  had  built  on  an  average  only 
200,000  gross  tons  of  ocean-going  tonnage 
annually,  recognised  at  once  that  the  key 
to  the  Avar  situation,  in  view  of  the  enemy's 
efforts,  was  the  ship  of  commerce,  and  they 
organised  a  shipbuilding  campaign  which 
was  just  beginning  to  produce  tonnage  in 
great  volume  when  the  War  closed. 

Lord  Jellicoe  not  only  defeated  the  enemy 
at  the  battle  of  Jutland,  but  he  defeated  the 
enemy's  submarine  campaign,  thus  saving 
the  British  Merchant  Navy  from  practical 
extinction,  and  rescuing  the  Allied  cause 
from  disaster.  In  consequence  of  the  re- 
ductions of  sinkings,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  increased  output  of  British  shipyards, 
on  the  other,  our  maritime  position  at  the 
end  of  the  War  was  not  so  grave  as  it  was 
once  feared  it  would  be.  Nearly  one-half  of 
the  British  Mercantile  Marine  was  destroyed 
— 47 '3  per  cent.,  to  be  exact.  Considerably 
more  than  half  those  losses  were  made  good 
by  new  construction  and  purchase,  leaving  a 
deficiency  of  only  three  and  three-quarter 
million  tons.  But  that  is  not  all.  Under 
peace  conditions  we  should  have  lost  only 
about  700,000  tons  from  wrecks  and  col- 
lisions, and  we  should  have  built  about 
eight  million  tons,  retaining  ourselves  rather 
over  three-quarters  of  that  total,  and  selling 
the  remainder.  The  real  loss  of  the  British 
Mercantile  Marine,  therefore,  amounted  to 
about  9,000,000  gross  tons.  Instead  of 
possessing  24,000,000  tons,  we  have  just  over 
15,000,000  tons.  At  the  same  time  the 
quality  of  the  ships,  owing  to  the  exigencies 
of  war,  has  seriously  declined.  It  was  the 
practice  of  British  shipowners,  before  the  War, 
to  sell  to  foreign  countries  a  large  proportion 


of  their  old  tonnage  and  to  replace  it  by  new 
vessels.  As  a  result  of  that  policy,  no  less 
than  85  per  cent.,  of  the  vessels  of  the 
British  Mercantile  Marine  in  July,  1914,  had 
been  built  in  the  preceding  twenty  years,  and 
nearly  one-half  were  less  than  ten  years  old. 
For  the  most  part,  the  British  Mercantile 
Marine  to-day  consists,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
old  vessels  which  have  been  submitted  to 
the  heavy  strains  of  war,  and  new  vessels 
turned  out  rapidly  and  roughly  to  meet  the 
urgent  demands  of  war.  In  those  circum- 
stances the  country  is  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  rebuilding  its  merchant  fleet 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  if  it  is '  to  regain  the 
position  of  maritime  pre-eminence  which  it 
occupied  iive  years  ago. 

All  the  conditions  have  changed  since  the 
opening  of  the  War.  While  we  have  been 
losing  ships  by  the  score,  other  countries, 
the  United  States  and  Japan  in  particular, 
have  been  adding  to  their  merchant  fleets. 
Five  years  ago  the  Americans  possessed  only 
1,700,000  tons  of  shipping.  By  the  end  of 
the  War  they  owned  5,200,000  tons,  and  in 
two  years'  time — that  is,  in  January,  1921 — 
there  will  be  nearly  17,000,000  tons  of 
shipping  under  the  American  flag.  At  the 
same  date  Japan  will  have  at  her  disposal 
nearly  twice  as  many  tons  as  she  had  at  the 
opening  of  the  War — 3,800,000  tons  as  com- 
pared with  1,751,000.  Two  years  hence,  if 
we  are  fortunate,  we  may  be  approximately 
in  about  the  same  position  as  we  were  in  at 
the  opening  of  the  War,  apart  from  the 
proportion  of  tonnage  surrendered  by  the 
enemy  which  may  be  allotted  to  us.  As  we 
have  lost  almost  exactly  twice  as  much 
tonnage  as  Allied  and  neutral  nations 
combined,  and  as  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  possessed  at  the  end  of  the  War 
4,000,000  tons,  we  should  stand  to  gain  rather 
over  two  and  a  half  million  tons.  In  that 
event  the  position  of  the  British  Mercantile 
Marine  two  years  hence,  judged  on  the  basis 
of  quantity  of  tonnage  rather  than  quality 
of  tonnage,  w7ould  be  far  more  satisfactory 
than  there  was  reason  to  hope  a  year  ago. 
Certain  commitments  have,  however,  been 
made  to  neutrals  and  to  France,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  re-establish  their  mercantile 
marines.  When  allowance  has  been  made 
for  these  sales  of  new  tonnage,  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  count  upon  having  at  our  disposal, 
at  the  opening  of  1921,  about  20,000,000 
tons  of  shipping.  But  a  great  many  of 
those  ships  will  be  of  poor  quality,  and  we 
shall  not  be  in  a  really  satisfactory  position 
until  some  time  later. 
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Oar  Merchant  Navy  consists  of  two  main 
classes,  both  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
our  maritime  strength.  The  first  is  made 
up  of  liners — vessels  which  make  regular 
passages  on  specified  routes — and  the  second 
is  composed  of  tramps.  During  the  War 
25  per  cent,  of  our  liner  tonnage  was 
destroyed,  and  about  3B  per  cent,  of  our 
tramp  tonnage.  In  the  knowledge  of  those 
losses,  and  of  the  needs  of  peace,  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  the  part  which  liners 
and  tramp  steamers  play  in  maintaining  our 
maritime  supremacy.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  our 
tonnage  in  1914  was  made  up  of  the  familiar 
tramp,  which  was  indispensable  for  moving 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  the  seasonal 
crops  of  grain,  cotton,  wool,  rice,  and  other 
commodities.     Those  ships  had  no  regular 


tonnage"  which  was  available  had  been 
reduced  to  a  dangerous  extent.  While  it 
is  necessary  that  the  lost  liners  under  the 
British  Red  Ensign  should  be  replaced  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  most  urgent  need  is 
that  the  number  of  tramp  steamers  of  good 
design  and  efficient  construction  should  be 
increased,  for  the  tramp  is  the  pioneer  to 
the  liner.  Fortunately,  the  country's  ship- 
building resources  were  never  so  great  as 
they  are  now,  owing  to  the  extensions  of 
shipyards  and  engine-shops  during  the  War, 
and  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the 
shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering  in- 
dustries has  increased  from  250,000  to  about 
400,000,  and  further  expansion  is  possible. 
The  British  Mercantile  Marine  will  not  go 
under  for  want  of   ships,  as  the  following 


MARITIME   POSITION   BEFORE   AND   AFTER   THE    WAR. 
Ocean-going  Tonnage  (in  Thousand  Gross  Tons). 


United  King- 
dom and 

Colonies. 

18,500 
14,750 

U.S.A.  (exclud- 
ing Great 
Lakes). 

1,700 
5,200 

Japan. 

Germany 

and 
Austria. 

July  31,  1914    .      .      . 
October  31,  1918    .      . 

1,751 
2,270 

7,500 
4,000 

Increase  or  decrease    . 

-  3,750 

+  2,500 

+  525  ^ 

-  3,500 

sailings,  but  went  wherever  cargoes  offered, 
and  it  was  the  difficult  art  of  the  tramp 
owner  so  to  arrange  his  sailings  that  when 
he  discharged  one  cargo  another  should  be 
ready  to  be  embarked.  In  this  carrying 
trade  he  was  confronted  with  the  keenest 
competition,  but  nevertheless  he  held  his 
own.  The  tramp  steamers  were  the  agents 
in  opening  up  new  markets,  and  it  wras  a 
frequent  experience  for  the  tramp  to  be 
eventually  replaced  by  the  liner,  with  its 
regular  schedules  of  sailings,  as  soon  as  the 
cargoes  available  justified  that  development. 
But  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  British 
Merchant  Navy  consisted  in  the  "loose 
tonnage,"  which  was  always  available  to  go 
anywhere  and  carry  anything  at  a  cheaper 
rate  and  more  efficiently  than  rivals  could 
carry  it.  N 

Under  the  influence  of  the  War  a  great 
deal  of  this  tramp  tonnage  had  to  be 
employed  in  supporting  the  naval  and 
military  forces  of  the  Allies,  and  a  proportion 
of  the  remainder  of  the  tonnage  was 
purchased  by  the  liner  companies  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  maintain  at  least  some  of 
their  most  essential  sailings.  Consequently, 
when  the  War  ended,  the  amount  of  "  loose 


record   of   construction   of   past  years   and 
estimates  of  future  years  indicate  : — 


Year. 

British. 

The  World. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918  ) 

1920  f  estimated 

1921  j 

1,803,844 
1,738,514 
1,932,152 
1,083,553 
650,199 
541,552     . 
1,163,474 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
2,500,000 
3,000,000 

2,650,140 
2,901,769 
3,332,882 
2,852,753 
1,202,000 
1,688,000 
2,909,000 
4,500,000 
6,000,000 
7,000,000 
8,000,000 

This  statement  reveals  that,  owing  mainly 
to  the  enormous  output  anticipated  from 
American  yards,  we  may  two  years  hence 
be  turning  out  little  more  than  one-third  of 
the  world's  tonnage,  whereas  in  the  years 
preceding  the  War  we  were  responsible  for 
over  two-thirds.  That  development  of  ship- 
building points  not  only  to  a  variation  in  the 
strengths  of  the  various  mercantile  marines, 
but  to  a  great  over-production  of  ships,  with 
a  consequent  fall  in  freights  owing  to  the 
severity  of  competition  in  sea  carriage. 
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In  these  circumstances  there  need  be  no 
nervousness  as  to  the  speedy  replacement  of 
the  tonnage  lost  during  the  War  by  this  and 
other  countries  ;  but  an  even  more  important 
consideration  is  whether  British  shipowners 
will  be  able  to  employ  their  ships  profitably 
in  the  new  and  embarrassing  conditions  with 
which  they  will  be  faced.  For  four  and 
a  half  years  our  maritime  communications 
have  been  disorganised  by  war.  Last  spring 
a  shattering  blow  was  struck  when,  in  order 
to  expedite  the  transport  of  American  troops, 
we  withdrew  practically  all  our  shipping 
from  the  outer  seas,  concentrating  it  on 
the  short  Atlantic  route.  Nothing  then 
mattered  except  that  we  should  win  the  War, 
and  in  doing  that  we  left  valuable  trade 
associations  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
American,  Japanese,  and  other  rival  ship- 
owners. That  has  been  one  of  the  penalties 
of  victory.  Shipowners  are  under  another 
serious  disadvantage.  Whereas  the  British 
shipping  industry  has  been  severely  con- 
trolled, and  its  earnings  subjected  to  heavy 
taxation,  rivals  under  other  flags  have 
obtained  much  higher  freights  in  a  restricted 
market,  and,  being  free  from  similar  onerous 
taxation,  have  been  able  to  build  up  large 
reserves  to  be  invested  in  new  tonnage  or 
to  be  utilised  in  writing  down  the  value  ol 
existing  tonnage  when  the  inevitable  fall  in 
the  price  of  ships  occurs. 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  cost  of 
ship  construction  and  the  outlay  in  running 
the  ships.  Before  the  War  we  built  better 
ships  and  cheaper  ships  than  any  other 
people  in  Europe,  and  the  United  States 
was  not  then  of  much  importance  as  a  ship- 
building country.  The  running  cost  of  our 
shipping  was  also  moderate  in  contrast  with 
the  charges  which  American  shipowners  had 
to  meet.  How  do  matters  stand  now  ?  Ship 
construction  costs  in  Japan  only  about  a 
third  of  the  amount  that  it  costs  in  this 
country,  but  the  expenditure  per  ton  in 
America  is  now  at  least  twice  what  it  is  in 
the  British  Isles.  The  wages  of  British 
seamen  have  been  doubled  since  the  opening 
of  the  War,  and  there  has  been  a  similar 
movement,  though  not  so  marked,  in  the 
American  Merchant  Navy,  while  the 
Japanese  and  Scandinavians  still  pay  their 
sailors  extremely  low  wages.  It  must  be 
apparent  in  these  circumstances  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  forecast  the  eventual  outcome 
of  the  changed  and  conflicting  conditions 
which  have  arisen  during  the  past  four  or 
five  years.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain — 
that  the  competition  in    shipping  will  be 


keener  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  policy  definitely 
adopted  by  the  Americans;  Five  years 
ago  only  six  per  cent,  of  the  external 
commerce  of  the  United  States  was  carried 
in  American  ships,  the  British  Merchant  Navy 
doing  the  lion's  share.  Mr.  Edward  Hurley, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  has 
now  announced  that  as  the  United  States 
possesses  internal  means  of  transportation, 
which  are  certainly  excelled  in  no  country, 
for  bringing  American  products  to  the  coast, 
it  is  intended  to  extend  those  railways  to 
every  port  in  the  world.  The  success 
of  that  movement  depends  on  a  number  of 
factors  which  are  still  uncertain,  such  as  the 
attitude  of  Congress — whether  it  will  write 
down  the  cost  of  war  emergency  tonnage  to 
a  low  figure  out  of  national  funds,  whether 
it  will  decide  to  make  grants  towards  the 
wages  of  American  mercantile  officers  and 
men  on  the  excuse  that  they  form  a 
valuable  reserve  for  the  United  States  Navy, 
or  whether  preferential  rates  will  be  accorded 
to  goods  carried  in  American  ships.  There 
is,,  similarly,  considerable  uncertainty  as  to 

the   extent   to   which   the French,   Italian, 

and  Japanese  Governments  may  continue, 
or  even  extend,  the  practice  of  paying 
subventions  on  merchant  shipping. 

In  a  fair  field  and  without  favour,  it  may 
confidently  be  anticipated  that  the  British 
Mercantile  Marine  will  eventually  be  re- 
established in  its  former  position  of  pre- 
eminence. But  it  must  be  one  of  the  duties 
of  the  British  representatives  at  the  Peace 
Conference  to  ensure  that,  while  the  seas 
remain  free  in  peace  conditions,  as  in  the 
past,  the  ports  of  the  world  shall  also  remain 
free— at  any  rate,  so  far  as  international  trade 
is  concerned.  If  the  League  of  Nations  is 
not  to  prove  a  delusion  and  a  snare  to  the 
British  people,  who  live  on  and  by  the  sea, 
provision  must  be  made  against  exclusive 
national  policies  with  reference  to  shipping. 
The  British  shipowner,  in  the  light  of  the 
services  which  he  has  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  civilisation  since  Germany  and  her 
partners  plunged  Europe  into  war,  has  an 
-undeniable  claim  to  at  least  equality  of 
treatment  in  every  country  in  the  world 
— freedom  from  preferential  railway  rates 
in  foreign  countries,  intended  to  exclude  him 
from  competing  for  sea  carriage ;  and 
freedom  also  from  unjust  regulations  in- 
tended to  divert  emigrants  and  passengers 
from  British  vessels.  Our  supreme  interests 
are  maritime,  and  they  must  be  protected  at 
all  costs. 
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In  the  report  of  Sir  Alfred  Booth's  Com-  which  would  wither  away  under  any  form 
mittee  on  Shipping  and  Shipbuilding  it  was  of  rigid  State  control.  On  tbat  question 
remarked  that  "  the  initiative  and  enterprise  we  have  the  verdict  of  the  shipowners  them- 
of  shipowners  and  shipbuilders  were  a  vital  selves.  "  The  needs  of  the  nation,"  Sir 
element  in  the  building  up  of  the  greatest  Alfred  Booth  and  his  fellow-shipowners . 
carrying  trade  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  have  declared,  "can  only  be  focussed  in 
A  further  element  of  success,  on  which  it  is  their  entirety  by  the  Government,  and  we 
impossible  to  lay  too  much  stress,  was  the  would  suggest  that  the  primary  function  of 
skill,  efficiency,  and  seamanship  of  the  the  Government  during  the  process  of  recon- 
officers  and  men  who  manned  and  navi-  s  traction  should  be  to  watch  that  process, 
gated  our  vessels  in  peace,  and  who,  during  to  co-ordinate  individual  effort,  and  to 
the  War,  have  by  their  courage  and  devotion  render  to  industry  all  the  assistance  that  can 
ensured  the  maintenance  of  our  sea-borne  be  rendered  without  impeding  the  general 
trade."  Those  elements  of  past  success  progress  by  restrictive  action  or  by 
constitute  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  nation  measures  which  could  only  operate  as  checks 
for  the  future,  for  every  man,  woman,  and  on  the  national  recovery."  And  let  it  be 
child  is  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  with  emphasised,  in  the  words  of  the  Minister  of 
the  future  of  the  British  Merchant  Navy.  Reconstruction,  that  "  the  problem  of  re- 
Shipping    is     an     individualistic    industry,  construction  begins  with  shipping." 


THE    LOG    FIRE. 


IN   her  last  hour  of  life  the  tree 
■     Gave  up  her  glorious  memories, 
Wild  scent  of  wood  anemone, 
The  sapphire  blue  of  April  skies. 

With  faint  but  ever=strength'ning  flame, 
The  dew=drenched  hyacinthine  spires 
Were  lost,  as  red=gold  bracken  came, 
With  maple  bathed  in  living  fires. 

Grey  smoke  of  ancient  clematis 
Towards  the  silver  birch  inclined, 
And  deep  in  thorny  fastnesses 
The  coral  bryony  entwined. 

Then  softly  through  the  dusky  room 
They  strayed,  fair  ghosts  of  other  days, 
With  breath  like  early  cherry  bloom, 
With  tender  eyes  and  gentle  ways. 

They  glimmered  on  the  sombre  walls, 
They  danced  upon  the  oaken  floor, 
Till  through  the  loudly  silent  halls 
Joy  reigned  majestical  once  more. 

Up  blazed  the  fire,  and,  dazzling  clear, 
One  rapturous  Spirit  radiant  stood. 
Twas  you  at  last !    Yes,  you,  my  dear. 
We  two  were  back  in  Gatcombe  Wood  I 

FAY     INCHFAWN. 
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By  LIEUTENANT   LEOPOLD    SPERO 


Illustrated   by  Frank    Gillett 


WHERE  crazes  are  concerned,  there 
is  nothing  so  unreasoning  and 
blind  as  the  boy  at  school.  He 
plunges  madly  into  the  whirlpool  of  com- 
petition, eager,  above  all  things,  to  outdo  his 
fellows,  without  regard  to  the  merits  of  that 
in  which  he  proposes  to  outdo  them.  And 
when  the  craze  is  for  some  form  of  collection, 
though  it  is  short,  it  rages  more  fiercely 
than  ever.  We  all  know  when  philately 
was  at  its  height  of  popularity  among  boys. 
Not  that  boys  collect  stamps  no  longer,  nor 
that  philately  was  ever  other  than  a  noble 
and  dignified  occupation  in  the  right  hands  : 
but  there  were  extravagances  attached  even 
to  this  most  model  of  crazes,  so  that  you 
will  appreciate  the  nuisance  that  arose 
wThen  Easterbrook  College  began  collecting 
actresses. 

I  must  make  myself  clear.  I  mean 
picture  postcard  actresses — broadly-smiling 
ladies  with  row  on  row  of  shining  teeth, 
ladies  in  dainty  poses  and  gauzy  attire, 
blowing  perpetual  kisses  .to  an  imaginary 
jeunesse  doree  in  a  supposititious  stage-box : 
Miss  Ivy  Opal,  of  the  Jollity,  at  the  steering- 
wheel  of  her  thousand-guinea  car ;  Kitty 
Cream  tobogganing  at  St.  Moritz  ;  the 
Marchioness  of  Stratford -atte-Bowe  (formerly 
that  same  Patricia  O'Flynn  who  created  the 
famous  role  of  Tut-Tut  in  "Turkish  Delight," 
at  the  Duke  of  Albany's),  distributing:  prizes 
at  the  church  sports  in  the  glebe  at  Bircham 
Royal.  You  know  the  sort  of  thing,  and  I 
know  about  the  Easterbrook  affair,  because 
I  was  there  myself  when  it  happened. 

Admitting  that  the  infection  may  have 
been  brought  from  sisters — sisters  of  the 
romantic  age,  when  to  appear  even  once, 
even  in  amateur  theatricals,  in  grease-paint 
and  blackened  eyebrows,  was  a  delight  to  be 
dreamt  of  for  months,  and  urged  to  its 
attainment  by  fair  means  or  means  that  are 
unfair — still,  it  spread  to  their  brothers  in 
the  form  of  a  most  extravagant  craze,  and  the 
highly-polished   features  of    Miss   Elsie   la 
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France  beamed  down  from  the  walls  of  every 
study  in  Easterbrook  during  the  whole  of 
one  Michaelmas  term. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  this  term  that 
I  sat  at  ease  in  the  tiny  room  shared  by 
Wellington  and  Sprake.  I  was  house-tutor 
pro  tern,  —having  had  to  give  up  office  work 
in  London  for  a  while — and  in  the  absence 
of  Holt,  the  senior  house  prefect,  who  was 
hiding  the  .shame  of  mumps  in  an  obscure 
attic  above  stairs,  Sprake  and  Wellington 
were  my  two  trusted  lieutenants.  Wellington 
came  from  County  Cork,  and  was  proud  in 
the  possession  of  a  great-grandfather  who 
had  been  rolled  down  a  hill  in  a  lighted  tar- 
barrel  by  neighbours  with  whom  he  disagreed 
in  matters  of  religion  and  politics  at  a  time 
when  these  were  much  discussed  locally. 
Wellington  w7ould  himself  have  welcomed 
death  by  tar-barrel  if  he  had  been  required, 
in  the  alternative,  to  take  the  lie  from 
another  man.  As  for  Sprake,  where  else 
should  a  Sprake  come  from  but  West  Dorset, 
where  everybody's  either  a  Liberal  or  an 
outsider  ? 

These  two  young  politicians  were  in  the 
habit  of  rushing  through  their  prep,  in  forty 
minutes,  as  soon  as  they  came  off  duty  from 
among  the  youngsters  below,  and  spending 
their  time  from  9.15  till  10  in  the  discussions 
about  Home  Rule,  in  which,  without  the 
slightest  personal  feeling,  they  exchanged 
threats,  as  partisan  to  partisan,  that  ought 
to  have  been  heard  by  Sir  Edward  Carson. 
"  You  Ulstermen "  Sprake  would  begin. 

"  I'm  not  an  Ulsterman,  you  old  longshore 
loafer  !  "  Wellington  would  cry.  "  I'm  a 
Cork  Protestant." 

Sprake  waves  away  the  distinction  with  a 
superior  hand. 

"What's  the  'difference  what  sort  of 
lunatic  you  are,  so  long  as  you  are  a 
lunatic?" 

At  this  moment  I  would  generally  appear, 
as  I  did  this  evening.  "Sit  down,  sir. 
Will  you  have  some  lemonade  manufactured 
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in  the  Lab.  from  the  finest  tartaric  acid  ? 
These  are  utilitarian  days,  aren't  they,  sir  ? 
We  use  up  every  scrap  of  knowledge  that 
falls  to  us." 

Says  I :  "  Go  on  with  the  political  dis- 
cussion. You  two  chaps  waste  time  with 
greater  earnestness  than  anybody  in  the 
school.  How  was  prep.  ?  I  couldn't  get 
down,  to-night." 

"  Sprake  was  on  duty,  sir.  .How  were 
they,  Sprake  ?  " 

"  Restless,  sir.  They  kept  on  Marconi-ing 
to  each  other  with  their  rulers.  The  worst 
of  it  is,  the  beggars  do  it  so  quickly  that  I 
can't  follow  what  they  are  saying.  -There 
was  something  very  important,  on,  judging 
by  the  number  of  messages  I  intercepted. 
By  the  way,  sir,  what  d'you  think  of  my 
new  picture  ?  Flo  Delany,  that  is.  Don't 
get  up,  sir — I'll  pass  it." 

He  handed  down  a  new  study  of  Miss 
Florence  Delany  in  kilts,  with  a  gun,  and  a 
mountain  in  the  background. 

"  H'm  !     Where  did  you  get  this  ?  " 

"  In  the  town,  sir.  Threepence.  But  it's 
worth  it.  That's  the  only  one  in  the  house. 
I  think  it's  the  only  one  in  the  school." 

"  Dear  me  !  "  I  remarked.  "  So  this  is  a 
real  Delany,  and  worth  threepence." 

"  It  cost  threepence,  sir.  It's  worth  un- 
told gold,"  said  Wellington. 

"  I  don't  think  much  of  her,"  said  Sprake. 
"  She's  too  saucy.  Besides,  what's  an  Irish 
girl  doing  in  kilts  ?  " 

"  That's  just  it,"  said  Wellington.  "  An 
Irish  girl  looks  ripping,  whatever  she  wears. 
Don't  you  think  she's  a  pearl  of  price, 
sir  ?  " 

"  I  mustn't  express  any  opinion,"  I  said. 
"  It  might  get  back  to  her,  and  then  she'd 
want  to  marry  me." 

"  Oh,  no,  sir." 

"  Really  !     You're  not  complimentary." 

"Well,  sir,  she  couldn't.  She's  engaged 
to  the  Earl  of  Margate." 

"  No,  you  ass — that's  Barbara  Bunting." 
This  from  Sprake,  with  contempt. 

"Yes,  of  course — I'd  forgotten.  Well, 
who  was  it,  the  other  day,  they  said  Flo 
Delany  was  engaged  to  ?  " 

I  rose  to  my  feet.  "Has  the  whole 
school  gone  musical  comedy  mad  ?  To 
listen  to  you  two  great  louts  slobbering 
about  the  matrimonial  affairs  of  the  London 
stage,  one  would  think  you  were  a  parcel  of 
school-girls,  instead  of  house  prefects  who 
ought  to  have  one  eye  on  the  Sandhurst 
exams,  and  the  other  on  the  Ashburton." 

Wellington  looked  offended. 


"  I  think,  sir,  that  you  do  Miss  Delany 
an  injustice,"  he  said,  with  dignity.  "  Did 
you  see  her  in  the  4  Honeysuckle  Swing,' 
sir  ? " 

"  I  did,"  said  I.  "  I  paid  a  shilling  to 
do  so,  and  never  grudged  a  sovereign  as 
much.  But  I  fear  I  must  be  getting  old 
and  out  of  touch  with  the  modern  public 
school  spirit.  Perhaps,  if  I  started  collecting 
picture  postcards  on  my  own " 

"  You  ought  to,  sir.  Sprake  and  I  would 
start  you." 

"Oh,  no,"  I  replied.  "It  would  be 
sinful  to  deprive  you  of  a  possible  sticky- 
back  championship.  What  would  the 
School  House  think  ?  " 

"  We've  got  the  School  House  beaten 
hands  down,  sir." 

"  Have  you,  now  ?  " 

"  I  believe  you're  being  sarcastic,  sir." 

"  Wellington,  you  pain  me.  Do  you  think 
I  could  jest  on  so  sacred  a  topic  as  the  teeth 
of  Miss  Delany  ?  " 

Sprake  coughed  non-committally.  There 
was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  tow-headed, 
slightly  squint  -  eyed  youth  of  fourteen 
entered  and  then  drew  back. 

"  Oh,  I'm  sorry,  sir." 

"  No,  no.  Come  in,  Cameron.  We're 
all  friends  and  collectors  now."  Cameron 
shuffled  his  feet. 

"  I  was  only  going  to  tell  Sprake  and 
Wellington  the  news." 

"  What's  that  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you'd  be 
interested,  sir." 

"  Is  it  about  Jtliss  Flo  Delany  ?  Because, 
if  it  is " 

"  Why,  sir,  how  ever  did  you  guess  ?  " 
squeaked  Cameron,  round-eyed  and  un- 
believing. 

"  A  kind  of  instinct — a  general  sense  of 
Delany  in  the  atmosphere.  Am  I  right  ? 
But  what  is  the  news  ?  " 

"  Marshall  is  Miss  Delany's  brother,  sir." 

"  Marshall !  " 

"  Marshall !  "       ' 

Sprake  and  Wellington  leant  eagerly 
forward. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"He  told  us  this  evening  that  she  was 
coming  down  to  see  him.  He  had  a  photo- 
graph of  her  signed  '  Flo.'  Of  course,  we 
thought  he  faked  that,  until  he  told  us  it 
was  his  sister." 

"  How  do  you  know  he  isn't  having  you 
on  ?  "  said  Sprake. 

"  He  says  she's  coming  down  next  month, 
to  sing  at  the  St.  Michael's  House  concert, 
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if   Mr.    Evans'll    let    her.       So    we've    all 
promised  to  lam  him  if  she  doesn't  turn  up." 
"  By  Jove  !     D'you  hear  that,  sir  ?     Do 
you  think  Mr.  Evans'll  let  her  sing  ?  " 

"  Surely  he  will,"  I  said.     "  It  would  be 
most  ungallant  to  refuse." 

"  Well,  what  will  the  Head  say,  sir  ? " 
"The  Head,"  I  remarked,  "is  a  bachelor, 

and  there- 
fore he  can 
say  what  he 
likes." 

It  is  won- 
derful  to 
watch  the 
sea  dashing 
vainly  its 
furious  mass 
the 
rocky  shores 
of  North 
Cornwall. 


It  is  wonderful  to  mark  the  persistence  with 
which  the  rain  will  come  down  two  days 
before  a  football  match  has  been  arranged 
to  take  place  on  clay  soil.  It  is  wonderful  to 
note  the  bitterness  with  which  a  taxi  driver 
scrutinises  a  twopenny  tip,  it  being  twopence 
more  than  he  deserves.  But  most  wonderful 
of  all  is  the  unanimity  with  which  a  class  of 
boys  will  discuss  in  school  hours  any  topic 
of  intrinsic  interest  other  than  the  one  to 
which  their  attention  is  at  the  moment 
required  to  be  directed. 

With  Marshall  in  a  room,  Martial  was 
nowhere.  Notes  appeared  on  his  desk  as  if 
by  magic.  Eyebrows  were  raised  in  dumb 
show  talk  whenever  his  gaze  could  be 
attracted.  His  neighbours  pinched  him 
from  all  directions  to  prevent  him  studying 
the  lesson,  which  he  was,  indeed,  only  pre- 
tending to  do  out  of  perversity  and  a 
conscious  disregard  of  his  own  importance 
to  those  around  him. 

Those  wTere  halcyon  days  for  the  fortunate 
Marshall.  He  was  a  new  boy* 
with  a  face  not  at  all  unlike  a 
teapot.  He  had  had  a  laigei* 
number  of  unpleasant  experiences 


"'Poctor  and  Miss  Falcon,  gentlemen,  boys,'  began  the  lady,  smiling. 
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during  his  first  few  weeks  at  Easterbrook 
than  had  ever  come  to  him  in  all  the  fifteen 
years  of  his  sheltered  life  at  home.  His 
face  and  figure,  which  were  unique,  invited 
first  comment  and  then  attack.  His  habits, 
which  were  slovenly  and  otherwise  un- 
pleasant, kept  the  unfavourable  eye  of 
prefect  and  master  close  upon  him.  He 
was  nothing  if  not  a  worm,  with  no  prospect 
of  turning.  And  now,  on  a  sudden,  at  least 
a  fortnight  of  peace,  even  of  prosperity,  lay 
before  him.  For  there  was  a  fortnight  yet 
to  run  till  the  house  concert,  and  during 
that  precious  time  Marshall  shone 
in  the  reflected  light  of  the 
Delany's  glory. 

His  claim  to  kinship  with  the 
great  Flo  was  not  accepted  with- 
out ^  close  scrutiny.  He  was 
subjected  to  a  searching 


examination  as  to  that  lady's  history,  past 
and  present.  He  was  required  to  show  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  her  career,  to  produce 
documents  wherein  she  addressed  him  as 
"  Her  dearest  boy,"  arid  ended  up  "  Your 
own  loving  Flo."  He  had  to  turn  out  of 
his  box  all  the  photographs  he  had  of  her, 
and  it  was  one  of  these,  signed  "  Florence 
Marshall,"  which  finally  decided  in  his 
favour. 

For  these  same  photographs  came  all  the 
wise  men  of  the  school,  and  to  all  of  them 
Marshall  returned  the  same  answer,  "  No." 
He  dared  not,  he  said,  risk 
forfeiting  his  sister's  pleasure 
by  giving  away  a  photo  to 
Pybus,  when  in  all 
probability 
she  might 
like    Jones 


There  was  no  doubt  of  that  smile  and  that  voice, 
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better.  As  Pybus  was  only  a  house  captain, 
while  Jones  was  captain  of  the  school,  this 
was  diplomatic  of  Marshall,  for  Jones  was 
flattered  by  the  implied  tribute  to  his  powers 
of  fascination,  while  Pybus  was  flattered  by 
being  mentioned  before  Jones.  At  the  same 
time,  in  private,  certain  transactions  were 
effected  whereby  the  hearts  both  of  Pybus 
and  Jones  beat  high  at  the  thought  that 
they,  too,  might  be  thought  fit  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  the  glorious  fair,  to  watch  from 
the  distance  only  of  a  yard  or  two  the 
alluring  gleam  of  those  white  teeth,  and  to 
inspect  without  the  handicap  of  footlights 
the  curls  and  dimples  that  fascinated  them 
all  through  the  last  vacation. 

The  school  was  agog  with  the  Delany  long 
before  the  day  of  the  concert.  To  me  it 
was  a  great  surprise  that  the  Head  had 
called  none  of  his  assistants  into  council,  for 
we  felt  a  serious  handicap  in  our  work. 
Nothing  so  disturbing  had  happened  before, 
not  even  the  famous  elopement  of  the 
late  school  sergeant,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six, 
with  the  seventeen-year-old  daughter  of  a 
neighbouring  farmer.  The  classics  were  at 
a  discount.  Science  lay  neglected.  Mathe- 
matics and  modern  languages  might  never 
have  existed,  for  all  the  notice  that  Easter- 
brook  gave  them.  There  remained  only 
the  Dejany. 

The  morning  of  the  concert  came.  Not 
only  St.  Michael's  House,  to  which  Marshall 
belonged,  but  the  whole  school  watched 
him  carefully  from  the  moment  he  got  up. 
After  breakfast  he  went  into  class  as  usual, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  lesson  he  was 
surrounded  by  an  eager  crowd. 

"  I  say,  Marshall,  when's  your  sister 
coming  ?  " 

"  Are  you  going  to  meet  the  twelve-twenty, 
Marshall  ? " 

"  Will  she  be  lunching  with  the  Head  and 
Miss  Falcon  ?  " 

"  Marshall,  is  your  sister  going  to  sing  in 
kilts  ? " 

Marshall  affected  a  bored  air — as  if  all 
/this  excitement  were  not  better  than  meat 
and  drink  to  him  !  What  were  the  chaps 
making  such  a  fuss  about  ?  They'd  see  his 
sister  when  she  came.  She  wasn't  different 
from  other  people's  sisters — at  least,  not  so 
very  different.  He  knew  nothing  about 
what  songs  she  was  going  to  sing,  or  how 
she  was  going  to  be  dressed.  He  didn't 
even  know  what  time  she  was  corning. 
Wasn't  going  to^bother  himself.  Had  too 
much  work  and  too  many  impots,  to  think 
of  such  things  as  the  arrival  of  sisters.     She 


might  be  lunching  with  the  Head  and  the 
Old  Girl,  for  all  he  knew  ;  but  what  he  did 
know  was  that  he  (Marshall)  would  not  be 
likely  to  lunch  with  the  Head  or  the  Old 
Girl,  and  that  was  the  whole  of  his 
concern. 

They  watched  him  curiously.  What 
phenomenon  was  this  ?  Could  even  the 
familiarity  of  the  brotherly  relation  breed 
contempt  of  so  glorious  a  creature  ?  There 
was  something  admirable  in  the  coolness 
with  which  he  treated  his  position,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  was  reprehensible.  The 
difficulty  was  how  to  bring  it  home  to  the 
offender.  As  the  brother  of  one  so  wholly 
delightful,  he  could  not  be  made  the  object 
of  smacks  on  the  head,  nor  even  of  abusive 
names,  though  his  offence  was  gross  and 
palpable.  Furthermore,  it  seemed  so  foolish 
to  take  him  on  one  side,  as  Pybus  suggested, 
and  say  to  him :  "  Look  here,  young  Marshall, 
what  do  you  mean  by  not  appreciating  your 
sister  ? "  Obviously  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  pity  him.  And  even  pity 
seemed  out  of  place,  for  Marshall  saw, 
spoke  to — nay,  perhaps  kissed — the  Delany 
at  will  throughout  the  holidays,  while  the 
nearest  they  could  get  to  her  was  the  front 
row  of  the  stalls.  Was  Marshall,  therefore, 
to  be  pitied  because  he  took  these  wonders 
as  things  all  in  the  day's  work,  and  of  no 
importance  ? 

They  themselves — the  love-smitten  Pybus, 
the  gallant^ Jones,  Sprake,  Wellington,  and 
all  their  train— could,  nevertheless,  make  up 
for  a  callous  brother  by  the  delicate  attentions 
of  true  knightly  service.  They  went  in  a 
deputation  to  the  Headmaster  and  asked  if 
they  might  come  to  the  concert  in  evening 
dress.  And  though  the  request  was  unusual, 
the  Head  gave  his  consent  in  all  cases  where 
age  and  experience  of  the  world  admitted 
the  claim.  And  then  ensued  in  studies  and 
bedrooms  such  a  creasing  of  trousers,  such 
a  tying  of  bows,  such  greasing  of  hair  and 
careful  shaving  as  Easterbrook  had  never 
known.  It  wTas  felt  to  be  the  great  occasion 
for  Easterbrook  to  expound  the  science  of 
turning  out  smart.  From  _ 5. 30  to  7 
Brummells  were  in  the  making,  and  the 
final  appearance  in  the  hall  of  the  half- 
dozen  mighty  ones  from  St.  Michael's,  who 
came  in  together  ten  minutes  before  time, 
resplendent  and  odorous  of  brilliantine,  was 
felt  to  be  at  once  a  reproach  to  young 
Marshall  and  a  credit  to  his  house. 

It  was  not  customary  for  the  members  of 
one  house  to  attend  a  foreign  house  concert. 
It   was,   however,    allowable,   and    on    this 
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occasion  the  demand  for  admission  was 
enormous.  St.  Michael's  was  pleased  at  the 
sight  of  the  crowds  from  "  School," 
"  Bonnor,"  and  the  "  Army "  fighting  at 
the  back  doors  of  their  concert-room.  Small 
fags  from  St.  Michael's  called  in  lordly 
fashion  for  a  way  through  the  unruly  horde, 
for  Pybus  had  cautiously  insisted  that  such  a 
number  of  the  better  seats  should  be  reserved 
as  might  allow  every  member  of  his  house 
to  be  accommodated  before  and  better  than 
outsiders.  When  the  doors  were  finally 
closed  for  the  concert  to  begin,  there  was 
stern  repression  of  all  attempts  on  the  part 
of  such  outsiders,  however  important,  to 
oust  from  his  seat  any  St.  Michael's  man, 
however  humble.  Up  in  the  second  row  sat 
Pybus,  with  the  chief  officers  of  the  house  by 
his  side,  and  a  selection  of  specially  favoured 
friends — Jones,  captain  of  the  school,  Sprake 
and  Wellington  of  the  Army  House  (my 
own),  Kendrick  of  Bonnor,  that  mighty 
three-quarter,  Welsh,  captain  of  musketeers, 
Soutar,who  edited  The  Easterbrook  For  [nightly, 
and  was  to  pay  to  Miss  Delany  all  the  homage 
of  literature.  There  they  sat,  a  white-shirt- 
fronted  row,  irreproachable  in  dignity,  and 
the  row  was  broken  by  a  forcibly  brushed, 
terror-tidied  Marshall,  on  whom  pride  and 
apprehension  were  exercising  an  apparently 
equal  influence. 

I  was  sitting  in  front  of  Wellington.  In 
the  first  row,  besides  myself,  were  the  Head 
and  Miss  Falcon  and  ten  out  of  sixteen 
masters — all  who  could  get  off.  Ah,  yes, 
fascinating  Delany,  it  was  not  only  among 
the  boys  at  Easterbrook  that  your  bright  eyes 
did  their  execution.  On  the  platform  was 
a  grand  piano,  half  hidden  in  palms.  Mr. 
Evans,  the  house-master  of  St.  Michael's, 
acted  at  once  as  chairman  and  accompanist. 
The  first  item  on  the  programme  was  a 
pianoforte  solo  by  himself.  The  announce- 
ment roused  polite  applause. 

He  sat  down  to  play.  He  was  an-excellent 
musician,  and  Easterbrook  is  not  made  up 
entirely  of  Philistines.  Nevertheless,  the 
impatience  of  his  audience  was  manifest. 
It  was  plain  that  they  considered  the  Sonata 
in  F  Minor  out  of  place  at  that  particular 
juncture.  It  was  too  long,  maybe,  and 
there  were  other  reasons.  Certainly  I  could 
feel  a  wave  of  relief  sweeping  over  the 
audience,  even  the  front  row,  when  he 
finished,  and  their  loud  applause  sounded 
to  a  subtle  ear  very  much  more  like  a 
burst  of  thanksgiving  for  a  trouble 
past  than  a  critical  appreciation  of  artistic 
effort. 


The  second  item  was  a  "Song,  by  Mrs. 
Marshall."  Mrs.  Marshall?  Who  was 
she  ? 

Mr.  Evans  reappeared,  leading  by  the 
.hand  a  tall  lady  in  a  black  evening  gowrn. 
She  looked  about  thirty-two.  Her  figure 
N  was  slim  and  her  face  charming.  She  came 
to  the  edge  of  the  platform,  bent  over 
towards  the  Head  and  whispered  something 
to  him. 

44  Certainly,"  he  replied. 

She  whispered  again  to  Mr.  Evans,  who 
came  forward  to  the  footlights.  "  Boys,"  he 
said,  44  Mrs.  Marshall  would  like  to  say  a 
word  or  two  before  she  sings." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  Then, 
as  the  lady  prepared  to  speak,  Jones  led  off 
the  clapping. 

44  Doctor  and  Miss  Falcon,  gentlemen, 
boys,"  began  the  lady,  smiling.  There  was 
no  doubt  of  that  smile  and  that  voice.  No 
one  who  had  ever  been  to  the  Jollity  could 
fail  to  recognise  them.  It  was  the  Delany. 
But  why  Mrs.  Marshall  ?  And  where  were 
the  kilts  ? 

44 1  came  vdown  to  see  Easterbrook,"  said 
the  Delany,  44  because  I  have  a  boy  of  my  own 
here,  and  I  wanted  to  know  how  they  were 
going  to  make  a  man  of  him.  You  know 
men — Great  Big  Men — are  scarce " 

At  the  reference  to  their  beloved  school 
song  the"  whole  hall  rose  and  cheered  again. 
The  Delany  went  on — 

44  There  are  times  wdien  wrong  ideas  come 
into  fashion,  when,  for  some'  reason  or  other, 
people  go  in  crowds  to  do  what  their  sensible 
single  selves  would  never  do,  because  it  was 
caddish  or  foolish.  That  happens  to  men 
and  boys  alike.  But  I  don't  think  it  could 
happen  at  Easterbrook,  because  you  love  the 
school's  traditions  too  well,  and  its  motto 
tells  you  :  Fear  not  to  do  the  right.  That 
means  that,  whenever  a  choice  of  right  and 
wrong  is  before  any  one  of  you,  an  Easterbrook 
boy  will  know  what  to  do  !  " 

They  cheered  again  till  the  roof  rang. 

44  We  mothers,"  said  the  Delany,  4i  arex 
proud  of  our  boys,  and  proud  of  their 
school,  where  they  learn  what  will  keep 
them  cleaner  and  straighter  than  their 
worldly  experience  ;  for  the  world  is  a  hard 
place,  and  its  manners  are  not  those  of 
Easterbrook.  So  I  love  your  school  for 
my  son's  sake,  and  am  proud  to  sing  its 
song  with  you." 

Then  Evans  moved  to  the  piano  and 
struck  up  the  first  bars  of  the  school  song. 
And  the  Delany  sang  the  verse — sang  it  in 
a   low,  rich   voice,   like   an  angel,  like   an 
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inspiration,  like  the  very  soul   of   Easter- 
brook — 

"Oh,  some  schools  are  boasting  their  towers  and  their 

halls, 
And  some  their  pleasant  playing  fields,  and  some  their 

ancient  walls, 
And  these  have  stirred  the  poet's  song  and  moved  the 

artist's  pen, 
But  Easterbrook  is  happy  in  her  Great  Big  Men. 

Oh,  the  Great  Big  Men,  they  were  growing  up  then, 
When  Easterbrook  was  tiny  and  her  numbers  scarcely 

ten ; 
Nor  ever  has  she  faltered,  her  sons  have  never  altered, 
She  is  still  the  nursing  mother  of  her  Great  Big  Men." 


I  can  still  hear  the  Delany's  voice  singing 
the  crude  words,  written  surely  by  no  urbane 
-poet,  but  at  least  by  an  Easterbrook  boy. 
Here  where  I  lie  in  bed,  with  my  right  arm 
in  a  travelling  cage,  and  the  scrap  of  shell 
that  struck  it  hung  on  a  cord  round  my 
neck  for  luck,  I  could  bring  the  Delany  to 
my  side  by  the  mere  tinkle  of  a  bell.  In 
the  bed  opposite  me. is  Sprake,  who  happens, 
by  virtue  of  superior  youth  and.  four  years 
spent  in  the  O.T.C.,  to  be  my  company 
commander.  We  were  hit  on  the  same  day, 
and  have  come  to  the  same  hospital,  whereof 
the  Commandant  is  Mrs.  Florence  Marshall. 
There  are  two  other  beds  in  the  ward,  but 
these  are  occupied  by  a  pair  of  lucky  gunners, 
who  are  fit  enough  to  be  allowed  out  all 
day. 

And  now  the  gracious  lady  who  is  Flo 
Delany  comes  in  with  the  mid-day  post. 
"  One  for  you,  Mr.  Taylor,"  she  says,  "  and 
three  for  Captain  Sprake.     And  there  was 


one  for  me,  too,  from  Tom,  which  interests 
both  of  you.  But  you  want  to  read  your 
own  letters  first." 

"  No,  we  don't,"  says  Sprake,  blushing  at 
what  we  can  only  guess  about. 

"Yery  well,  Captain  Sprake,"  says  the 
Delany.  "  Listen  to  what  he  says.  I  wrote 
to  him  that  you  were  both  under  my  maternal 
wing." 

"  '  What  a  lark,'  he  writes,  '  having  old 
Taylor  and  Sprake  together !  Pity  Wel- 
lington and  Pybus  are  in  Messpot.  Did 
you  see  old  Jones's  name  among  th 
mentioned  ?  Tell  old  Sprake  to  tick  Taylor 
off  every  morning,  for  my  sake.  He  was 
the  one  that  gave  me  all  that  Virgil  to  learn 
because  I  told  the  chaps  you  were  my  sister. 
By  rights,  Mum.  ^ou  ought  to  have  written 
those  lines.  I  'don't  see  why  a  woman 
shouldn't  pay  for  her  vanity,  even  if  she  is 

the  dearest ■'  Well,  never  mind  about  that 

part." 

"  But  we  want  to  hear  it." 

"  It's  only  a  lot  of  silly  nonsense.  I'll  go 
on  lower  down.  'The  CO.  says  I'm  to 
have  the  M.C.'  " 

"  Cheers  ! "  says  Sprake,  and  I  try  to  sit 
up  on  my  only  available  arm. 

"  I  won't  read  you  any  more,"  says  the 
Delany,  "but- I'll  send  him  your  love,  and 
we'll  celebrate  the  M.C. " 

"  How  ?  "  interrupts  Sprake. 

"  Beer  with  your  lunch,"  says  the  Delany. 
"  I  suppose  you're  wishing  now  he'd  got  the 
D.S.O.,  you  Great  Big  Babies." 


RONDEAU, 


^JHE  plays  at  school,  I  grieve  to  say, 
^    You  see— she  isn't  more  than  six, 

And  finds  it  hard  her  thoughts  to  fix- 
They  wander  in  the  strangest  way. 

She  really  tries  hard  to  obey, 
But— she  forgets ;   and,  oh,  the  tricks 
She  plays  at  school ! 


But  once  a  week— on  Saturday- 
She's  free  to  play  at  home  with  bricks 
Or  any  game  beloved  of  chicks; 

And  yet,  on  her  one  holiday, 
She  plays  at  school! 

ETHEL   TALBOT. 


THE   REAL 
ROMANCE 

By  A.    M.    BURRAGE 

Illustrated  by  Balliol  Salmon 


MOSSFORD  is  one  of  those  London 
suburbs  that  ,^ve  failed  in  trying 
to  be  both  of  two  things.  Its  older 
inhabitants,  with  a  kind  of  genteel  Victorian 
exclusiveness,  will  tell  you  that  it  has  been 
spoilt  by  the  trams  and  'buses,  and  by  the 
Underground  Railway,  which  has  now 
stretched  out  a  tentacle  as  far  as  Rickenham. 
The  newcomers  avow  that  it  will  never  be 
brighter  than  ditchwater ;  and  certainly  the 
place  does  not  contain  a  single  good  shop. 
Of  its  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  none  is 
really  rich,  and  none  desperately  poor.  Not 
more  than  a  dozen  of  them  could  be 
considered  interesting  from  any  point  of 
viewr. 

Just  before  six  o'clock  on  a  certain  May 
evening  Stephen  Angold  returned  from  his 
day's  work  in  London  to  one  of  a  row  of 
small  villas  near  the  station.  He  returned 
very  regularly  at  that  hour,  so  that  his 
mother  knew  that  she  might  safely  make  the 
tea  before  he  was  in  the  house.  To-day,  as 
usual,  he  entered  the  house  punctually  at 
the  time  he  was  expected,  kissed  his  mother, 
handed  her  the  evening  paper,  and  ran 
upstairs  to  the  bathroom  to  wash. 

Stephen  was  a  tall,  fresh-faced  boy  of 
twenty-one,  shy  and  reserved,  one  who 
needed  a  lot  of  knowing,  according  to  those 
who  knew  him  themselves.  His  reserve  was 
partly  due  to  poverty.  Mrs.  Angold's  means 
were  very  small,  and  nearly  all  that  he  earned 
as  a  clerk  in  a  London  insurance  office  went 
to  her.  He  could  not  afford  to  mix  with 
his  fellow-clerks.  For  him  there  were  no 
prolonged  teas  in  little  coffee-houses,  followed 
by  visits  to  the  Holborn  Empire,  and  drinks 
afterwards  at  the  cheaper  West  End  bars. 

These  amusements,  although  not  par- 
ticularly ennobling,  might  have  humanised 
him  and  kept  from  his  eyes  a  look  which 


his  mother  did  not  like  to  see.  This  evening 
she  remarked  that  look  more  clearly  than 
ever,  and  suddenly  questioned  him  while  he 
was  drinking  his  last  cup  of  tea. 

"  Stephen,  dear,  are  you  quite  happy  ?  " 

"Yes,  of  course  I  am,"  he  answered 
brusquely,  as  if  anxious  to  put  an  immediate 
end  to  such  talk. 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  I  can  understand  if 
you're  not,  but  I  wish  you  were.  It  grieves 
me  to  see  you  like  this." 

"It  needn't,"  he  answered.  "I'm  quite 
all  right." 

She  leaned  forward  and  stroked  his  band. 

"  Poor  oldj  boy  !  He  has  to  work  so  hard 
for  his  mother,  and  he  never  goes  anywhere 
or  does  anything." 

Stephen  brought  his  teeth  slowly  together, 
as  if  the  action  eased  his  rasped  and  tautened 
nerves. 

"  Stephen,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Angold,  "  if  I 
give  you  the  money,  will  you  go  over  to  the 
Hippodrome  at  Rickenham  to-night  ?  That 
funny  man  Sam  Silby  is  there." 

"  It  sounds  like  a  night  of  riotous  mirth," 
said  Stephen,  with  a  smile  that  kept  his 
sarcasm  free  of  unkindness,  "  but  I  don't 
want  to  go.  Thank  you  very  much,  all  the 
same,  mother." 

"  My  dear  boy,  what  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  A  magic  casemen  t  opening  on  the  foam 
of  fairy  seas  in  perilous  lands  forlorn." 

"  That's  Shakespeare,"  said  his  mother 
promptly.  Everything  that  sounded  like  a 
quotation  she  attributed  to  Shakespeare  or 
the  Bible.  "  Besides,  what's  the  good  ? 
You  couldn't  have  one." 

"  I  know  I  couldn't,"  he  answered.  "And, 
besides,  it's  Keats." 

Mrs.  Angold  looked  troubled  and  mystified,  g 
and  he  went  over  to  her  and  kissed  her.      I  * 

"  Don't  worry  about  me,  mother,"  he  saiJl J 
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li  I'm  only  bored;  It's  the  Spring,  I  suppose. 
T  just  want  something  out  of  the  ordinary  to 
happen — something  out  of  a  book." 

His  mother  sighed. 

"That,"  she  said,  "is  what  we  are  all 
waiting  for.  It  happened  to  me  once — when 
I  met  your  father.  But  some  of  the  books 
that  open  well  and  brightly  have  dull  and 
dreary  endings.  Well,  dear,  are  you  stopping 
in  or  going  out  ?  " 

"  Would  you  be  lonely  if " 

"  No,  dear.  Miss  Plunkett  said  she  might 
pop  in  to  see  me." 

"  Miss  Plunkett !  Suffering  cats  !  In 
that  case,  good-bye  for  the  present,  mother." 

He  set  out  and  directed  his  steps  towards 
the  public  gardens  that  flanked  one  side  of 
the  river.  In  those  gardens  the  progress 
of  Spring  could  be  seen,  and  he  had  watched 
it  with  all  the  wistfulness  of  a  prisoner — ■ 
first  the  snowdrops  and  the  crocuses,  then 
the  almond  blossom,  then  the  primroses 
and  daffodils,  and  now  the  lilac  and  laburnum 
trees,  and  passing  breezes  caught  up  and 
carried  away  the  scent  of  wallflowers. 

It  was  a  fine  evening  and  cloudless.  A 
crescent  moon  was  already  in  the  sky,  and 
gave  promise  of  a  long  spell  of  silvery  bluish 
twilight.  The  tree-tops,  stirring  in  the  least 
of  breezes,  whispered  scarcely  louder  than  a 
memory.  It  was  an  evening  for  romance, 
for  young  love,  for  stories  to  come  true. 

At  the  corner  of  the  road  leading  down  to 
the  river  Stephen  met  Happy  Selhurst.  He 
was  so  called  for  being  invariably  happy, 
although,  at  the  age  of  forty,  he  was  still 
clerk  to  a  firm  of  lawyers,  without  having 
a  practice  of  his  own.  Happy's  face  was  very 
boyish,  despite  his  wrinkles,  which  were 
bewilderingly  many  when  he  grinned. 
Stephen  liked  him  for  many  reasons,  but  most 
of  all  because  he  was  incurably  romantic. 

Happy  Selhurst  had  several  times  tried 
a  company  for  finding  a  pirate's  treasure 
supposed  to  be  hidden  on  an  island  in  the 
South  Pacific.  He  possessed  an  old  chart, 
and  had  a  story  purporting  to  be  true,  but 
very  remindful  of  a  piece  of  fiction  by  the 
late  R.  L.  Stevenson.  Stephen  doubted  if 
Happy  himself  really  believed  this  story ; 
certainly  the  monied  people  whom  he  strove 
to  interest  in  the  venture  did  not. 

They  greeted  each  other  as  men  will  when 
they  are  glad  to  meet. 

"  What  a  night !  "  said  Happy,  boyish- 
looking  for  all  his  wrinkles,  as  he  scanned 
the  skies.  "  What  a  night  for  you 
( youngsters  and  for  me  !  For,  try  as  I  may, 
I  can't  feel  old,  Stephen." 


"  Of  course  you  can't,"  said  Stephen,  and 
had  a  ridiculous  feeling  that  he  was  years 
and  years  older  than  Happy  Selhurst. 

"Spring  gets  into  my  blood — the  dear 
lady  !  She  keeps  on  bidding  me  throw 
away  my  books  and  papers,  and  make  for  the 
uncharted  seas.  You  feel  like  that  some- 
times, I  know,  old  man.  Well,  in  a  few 
days  I  may  keep  her  quiet  for  a  bit  by  going 
as  far  as  the  Scillies.  Taking  my  holiday 
early  this  year." 

"  What  about  your  hidden  treasure  ?  " 
Stephen  asked.  "Heard  any  more  about 
it?" 

Happy  smiled  as  one  on  whom  hope 
deferred  brought  no  depression. 

"I'm  going  to  see  a  man  about  it  next 
week,"  he  said.  "  Somebody  will  take  it  up 
one  of  these  days.  Jove,  if  we  could  only 
start  now  ! " 

"  You'll  take  me  with  you  ?  "  said  Stephen, - 
smiling. 

"  Sure  !  I  wouldn't  dream  of  going  with- 
out you.  What  a  time  we'll  have,  Stephen  ! 
We'll  charter  a  wind-jammer — I  wouldn't 
dream  of  going  out  under  steam — and  find 
our  skipper  and  crew  at  Portsmouth  or 
Plymouth,  and  sit  and  discuss  our  plans 
in  a  fine  old  inn  by  the  waterside.  Then  hey 
for  adventure  and  the  Spanish  Main,  with 
our  fortunes  at  the  end  of  the  voyage ! 
Jove,  it's  something  to  look  forward  to  !  " 

Stephen  caught  his  enthusiasm,  but  smiled 
a  little  sadly,  feeling  almost  like  a  father 
to  the  man  who  was  twenty  years  older 
than  himself. 

"  Well,"  said  Happy,  with  the  air  of  one 
about  to  pass  on,  "have  a  pleasant  evening 
wTith  her,  Stephen  !  " 

The  boy  started,  and  Happy  laughed. 

"  How  do  I  know  ? "  he  asked.  "  Because 
I,  too,  have  been  twenty-one,  and,  thank  God, 
I  don't  feel  any  older  to-day.  I've  half  a 
mind  to  come  with  you,  on  the  off  chance 
that  she's  got  a  sister.  When  I  see  a 
young  man  making  for  the  gardens  at  the 
same  hour  every  night " 

"I  am  going  to  the  gardens,"  said 
Stephen,  flushing,  "  because  the  lilac  is  out, 
and  I  have  no  garden  of  my  own  worth 
speaking  of." 

Happy  smiled. 

"  There  was  a  time,"  he  said,  "  when  I 
used  to  haunt  Kensington  Gardens — only 
there  was  no  lilac.  She  said  I  wasn't 
practical  enough  to  marry,  and  she  wcz 
right.  I've  steered  my  ship  into  a  poor 
harbour.  She  married  a  stockbroker  chap. 
Well,  good  night  and  good  luck,  dear  boy." 


"Having  passed  her,  he  looked  back  over  his  shoulder.     The  Lilac  Girl  looked  over  her  shoulder.? 
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He  waved  his  stick  and  passed  on  towards 
his  favourite  public-house,  where  it  was  his 
wont  to  sit  and  dream  for  hours  over  a 
moderate  allowance  of  whisky  and  water. 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  fortune,  the 
shadow  of  approaching  age,  the  feeling  that 
certain  things  had  happened  a  long  time 
ago,  were  powerless  to  blur  the  beauty  of 
those  dreams.  He  was  one  whom  the  gods 
loved.  T 

Stephen  went  on,  and  let  the  clouds  encircle 
his  own  head.  How  splendid  it  would  be 
to  accompany  Happy  on  his  expedition — 
that  expedition  which  could  only  be  started 
by  a  miracle  !  Even  though  one  knew 
there  was  no  hidden  treasure,  still,  what 
an  adventure — what  a  game  of  make- 
believe  one  could  play  !  Oh,  for  something 
to  stir  the  blood  and  lift  the  mind  above  the 
dull  sordidness  of  office  life  !  Almost  he 
could  feel  the  deck  lifting  and  falling  under 
his  feet  as  each  plunge  of  the  bows  brought 
him  nearer  the  romantic  islands. 

He  fell  to  wondering  why  rich  men  never 
bought  for  themselves  the  realisation  of  such 
a  dream.  Did  the  making  of  money  drag  a 
man  so  far  from  his  boyhood  ?  If  so,  in 
order  to  be  prosperous  one  had  indeed  to 
sell  his  youth.  To  have  money  or  to  desire 
money,  it  was  all  the  same  in  that  it  killed 
the  romantic  instinct.  Among  the  limited 
number  of  his  acquaintances  only  Happy  had 
the  divine  gift  of  dreams,  and  Happy  was 
poor,  and  content  to  be  poor. 

While  these  things  were  passing  through 
his  mind,  he  was  rapidly  approaching  the 
river  gardens,  and  his  thoughts  danced  away 
into  another  playground,  to  the  measure  of 
another  tune,  the  oldest  and  sweetest  in 
all  the  world.  Oh,  Happy  had  been  right ! 
What  did  it  matter  if  the  lilacs  w^re  out  ? 
v  There  would  be  no  pleasure  in  them  if  a 
certain  She  were  not  seated  on  the  green 
bench  beneath  the  everhanging  blossoms. 
What  did  anything  matter  but  the  sight 
of  her  ?  A  wilderness  would  be  a  garden  if 
she  but  walked  in  it. 

He  had  seen  her  there  several  times, 
walking  on  the  smooth  paths  or  seated  under 
the  lilacs.  She  was  pretty  after  a  fashion, 
fair  and  fresh-looking,  and  at  his  first  sight 
of  her  a  voice  had  whispered  to  Stephen  that 
she  was  beautiful,  and  good,  and  desirable, 
and  Stephen  believed  the  voice,  not  knowing 
whose  it  was  nor  whence  it  came.  Nor  did 
he  ^realise  that,  in  the  course  of  Nature,  it 
vVtfas:  a  little  late  in  whispering  to  him.  He 
w  was'  twenty-one,  and  had    never    held,  nor 


desired  to  hold,  the  hand  of  any  young 
woman  a  second  longer  than  politeness 
required. 

After  he  had  seen  her  once  or  twice  he 
was  convinced  that  he  had  fallen  in  love 
with  her,  or,  rather,  that  he  would  fall  in 
love  with  her  directly  he  got  to  know  her. 
But  how  to  make  her  acquaintance  was  a 
problem  that  vexed  him  in  vain. '  He  had 
not  the  doubtful  courage  of  the  boulevardier, 
and  consoled,  himself  for  this  with  the 
reflection  that  a  girl  like  herself  would  pass 
him  with  unseeing  eyes  if  he  attempted  to 
speak  to  her. 

He  haunted  the  gardens  in  the  hope  that 
chance  would  intervene  in  some  unguessed-at 
way  and  make  their  acquaintance.  Since 
Fate  had  decided  from  the  beginning  of  the 
ages  that  there  should  be  no  other  woman  in 
the  world  for  him,  it  was  obvious,  he  argued, 
that  Fate  had  also  decided  that  they  should 
meet,  and  the  way  of  it  was  already  pre- 
destined. He  left  it  all  in  the  hands  of 
Fate  with  comparative  patience,  and,  when 
he  saw  her  walking  with  other  men,  made 
swift  to  cry  down  his  own  jealousy.  Mightn't 
she  have  brothers,  he  asked  himself,  and 
was  it  reasonable  to  expect  her  to  be  without 
men  friends  ?  There  was  a  grain  of  sanity 
in  this  first  love  of  his,  but  it  never  carried 
him  so  far  as  to  the  knowledge  that  his 
complaint  wras  merely  youth  and  the  Spring 
of  the  year.  Love  and  adventure,  twin 
goddesses  hand  in  hand,  were  crying  aloud  to 
all  the  romantic  blood  of  the  boy. 

Fortune  was  hard  to  him  this  evening. 
She  was  seated  under  the  lilacs,  making 
patterns  on  the  soft  mould  at  her  feet  with 
a  pair  of  high  heels. 

He  approached  slowly,  as  one  having  no 
purpose  in  view,  and  then,  gathering  all  his 
courage,  sat  himself  down  beside  her  at  the 
far  end  of  the  seat.  A  flush  reddened  his 
face  as  he  shuffled  into  a  comfortable  attitude 
and  began  to  fumble  for  his  cigarette  case. 
A  moment  later  a  sensation  of  relief  came 
over  him.  The  water  never  seems  so  cold 
after  the  plunge  has  been  taken. 

The  girl,  on  her  part,  showed  him  by  one 
swift  look  that  she  was  aware  of  his  presence. 
He  tried  to  read  something  in  that  look  and 
failed.  He  sat  watching  her  covertly  for 
three  or  four  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  Fate  fulfilled  the  next  part  of  her 
contract. 

Stephen  had  often  indulged  in  day-dreams 
concerned  with  his  first  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  her.  She  would  be  standing 
too  near  the  river  and  fall  in — a  happening 
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well  beloved  of  certain  Yictorian  novelists. 
She  would  be  molested  by  some  lout,  and 
himself  would  interfere — almost  as  unlikely. 
But  a  beetle — who  would  have  thought  of  a 
beetle  ? 

He  edged  towards  her  and  plucked  it 
lightly  from  her  shoulder. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  trying  to  master  his 
excitement.     "  This  has  flown  on  to  you." 

He  was  not  looking  at  her,  but  he  heard 
her  ]augh — wonderful  music  that — and  an 
accompanying  word  of  thanks.  Then  he 
met  her  eyes,  and  wondered  if  she  knew  how 
his  heart  was  beating. 

"  Don't  kill  it,"  she  said. 

He  had  not  meant  to.  He  loved  that 
beetle.  And  when  it  had  flown  away,  he 
found  himself  at  his  wits'  end  to  find 
something  to  say  next. 

"  Quite  a  big  one,  wasn't  it  ?  "  he  jerked 
out  desperately. 

"  Yes,  quite  big." 

^er  tone  did  not  suggest  that  she  con- 
sidered the  matter  closed,  but  it  might  have 
conveyed  to  him  the  fact  that  she  was  a 
poor  talker.  He  did  not  notice  that  her 
accent  was  not  quite  pure,  or  that  her  voice 
was  not  pitched  in  the  tone  of  culture. 

"  Aren't  these  gardens  jolly  ?"  he  continued 
perseveringly.     "  I  always  come  down  here." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  with  a  half -smile, 
"  I've  seen  you  before." 

A  heavenly  orchestra  played  in  Stephen's 
ears.  She  had  actually  been  aware  of  his 
presence,  and  frankly  admitted  it. 

"  Of  course,"  he  said,  "  I've  often  seen  you. 
I  say,  I'm  jolly  grateful  to  that  beetle." 
*  *  %  *  * 

An  hour  later  he  walked  home  with  his 
head  amongst  the  stars,  wondering  if  ever 
before  a  mortal  had  achieved  such  happiness. 

She  had  almost  met  him  half-way.  She 
had  given  him  certain  looks  indicative  at 
least  of  friendship.  She  had  talked  quite 
freely,  and  she  was  not  the  girl  to  chat  with 
strangers  unless  she  felt  herself  in  sympathy 
with  them.  And — almost  best  of  all — she 
had  said  that  perhaps  she  might  be  in  the 
gardens  on  the  following  evening. 

Stephen  went  to  bed  feeling  like  a  young 
god  who  had  drunk  deeply  of  nectar,  and 
lay  awake  a  long  while,  revelling  in  his 
happiness. 

On  the  following  evening,  when  he  returned 
home  from  the  City,  he  found  his  mother 
crying.  She  kissed  him  and  clung  to  him, 
and  he  stood  dumb  for  the  while,  assailed  by 
a  hundred  vague  fears. 


"  What's  the  matter  ? "  he  asked,  when  he 
had  found  control  of  his  voice.  ''What's 
the  matter,  mother  ?  " 

Then  by  the  look  on  her  face  he  realised 
that  her  tears  had  sprung  from  happiness. 

"  Oh,  Stephen,  Stephen  !  Kneel  down 
with  me  and  thank  God  !  You  won't  have 
to  work  hard  for  your  poor  old  mother  any 
more." 

"  Mother  ! " 

"  The  letter  came  after  you'd  gone.  Your 
grandfather,  dear  !  He's  dead,  and  God 
forgive  me  for  forgetting  that  in  my 
happiness.  But  he  never  forgave  your 
father  for  marrying  me,  and  when  I  was 
left  he  never  offered  to  help.  But  there's 
the  letter— the  lawyer's  letter.  It's  addressed 
to  me  because  they  weren't  sure  if  you  were 
of  age.  He's  left  you  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds !  " 

Stephen  stood  and  blinked  as  if  half 
stunned  by  a  blow  over  the  head. 

"  Two  hundred  thousand  pounds  !  " 

Mrs.  Angold  nodded.  She  had  expended 
all  her  words  for  the  time  being.  Smiling, 
she  dabbed  her  wet  eyes  with  a  crumpled 
handkerchief. 

"  What— what  will  you  do  with  it  all  ?  " 
she  asked  at  last. 

He  was  willing,  even  anxious,  to  pitch  it  all 
into  the  lap  of  a  little  milliner's  apprentice, 
whom  any  presentable  young  man  might 
address.  But  neither  knew.  He  had  a 
goddess  enshrined  in  the  river  gardens,  at 
whose  feet  such  a  fortune  might  reverently 
be  placed. 

"What  shall  I  do  with  it?"  He  spoke 
while  he  read  the  letter.  "  What  shall  I  do 
with  it  ?  Oh,  you  shall  have  whatever  you 
want,  mother — all  the  things  you  ought  to 
have  had,  and  haven't — a  nice  house,  nice 
dresses,  servants,  a  car.  ilbout  myself  I 
don't  know — I  want  to  think." 

His  mother,  who  had  been  hysterical  off 
and  on  for  the  previous  ten  hours,  stood 
mutely  watching  him.  Suddenly  he  clapped 
a  hand  to  his  brow  and  reeled  against 
the  table. 

"  Oh,  my  God  !  "  he  breathed.  "  Is  it 
possible  ? " 

Gone  for  ever  was  the  old  grinding 
drudgery  of  the  office.  He  could  spend 
money  now  like  the  people  of  whom  he  had 
read  in  novels.  He,  who  had  been  a  slave, 
was  now,  if  he  chose,  a  master  of  slaves. 
He  might  go  whither  the  four  winds  of 
heaven  called  him.  He  could  marry  the 
girl  he  loved,  pet  her  and  spoil  her,  give  her 
the  things  she  deserved  to  have,  and  have 
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no  fears  for  the  morrow.  He  could  make 
happy  the  declining  years  of  his  poor,  work- 
worn  mother.  He  realised  ,all  these  things 
at  the  same  moment,  as  a  happy  soul  may 
see  Heaven  in  one  vast,  comprehensive, 
blinding  vision. 

An  hour  later,  just  as  the  first  star  began 
to  glimmer  in  the  pale  evening  sky,  he  left 
the  house,  walking  as  if  he  were  borne 
along  by  a  great  wind,  twirling  his  stick  and 
smiling  to  himself. 

In  the  river  gardens,  if  the  gods  continued 
to  be  good,  he  would  soon  see  the  Lilac  Girl. 
She  mast  be  the  next  to  hear  of  his  amazing 
good  fortune.  He  was  woefully  impatient, 
and  the  possession  of  wealth  had  given 
him  a  new  courage.  He  meant  to  tell  her 
of  his  love  that  very  night,  or,  rather,  he 
knew  that  he  would  nob  be  able  to  keep 
from  telling  her.  A  vague  romantic  idea 
of  winning  her  love  in  the  guise  of  a  poor 
man  he  dashed  aside  at  once.  It  would  be 
too  long  a  business.  Life  had  played  cat- 
and-mouse  with  him  since  he  was  born,  and. 
he  told  himself  he  would  be  no  better  than 
a  fool  to  continue  the  game.  Happiness 
must  start  at  once. 

Verily  the  gods  were  good  to  Stephen 
that  day,  for,  while  he  was  still  some 
hundreds  of  yards  from  the  river  gardens, 
he  espied  the  Lilac  Girl  walking  slowly 
ahead  of  him  in  the  same  direction. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  crushed  an 
impulse  to  run  until  he  had  overtaken  her. 
As  it  was,  he  increased  his  speed,  and  had 
almost  overtaken  her,  when  the  gods  did 
for  him  their  crowning  act  of  kindness. 
They  sent  to  his  rescue  young  Mr.  Sivvens, 
from  the  local  branch  of  a  certain  bank. 

There  was  much  of  the  exquisite  about 
young  Mr.  Sivvens  when  he  took  the  air 
of  an  evening.  His  river  attire  was  the 
best  thing  of  its  kind  that  Mossford 
could  produce.  As  a  non-rowing  member  of 
the  local  rowing  club  he  wore  its  ribbon 
around  his  strawr  hat,  and  the  colours  were 
not  unlike, those  of  the  Guards'  Club.  Even 
the  cigarettes  he  smoked  were  cork-tipped, 
and  looked  as  if  they  cost  more  than  three- 
pence for  ten.  He  was  a  good-looking 
youngster,  and  he  had  an  eye  for  beauty. 
Compare  his  figure,  if  you  please,  even  as  the 
Lilac  Girl  did,  with  the  shabby  figure  of 
Stephen. 

It  was  all  done  in  a  moment.     Mr.  Sivvens, 


passing  the  Lilac  Girl,  gave  her  a  smile  and 
one  of  his  unutterable  looks.  Having  passed 
her,  he  looked  back  over  his  shoulder.  The 
Lilac  Girl  looked  over  her  shoulder.  Then 
Mr.  Sivvens  lifted  his  hat  and  wished  her 
good  evening. 

Stephen  saw,  and  hurried  forward,  panting, 
refusing  to  believe  what  he  had  seen.  As 
he  passed  them  he  lifted  his  hat.  The  Lilac 
Girl  regarded  him  for  a  moment  with  a 
vague  and  puzzled  expression,  as  if  wonder- 
ing where  she  could  have  seen  him  before. 
Then  she  turned  with  a  smile  to  Mr.  Sivvens, 
to  whom  she  had  obviously  been  a  stranger  a 
few  minutes  before — she  to  whom  Stephen's 
imagination  had  given  dignity  and  sweetness 
and  girlish  modesty. 

The  world  seemed*  to  rock  and  sway 
beneath.  Stephen's  feet.  And  then  suddenly 
out  of  the  chaos  of  his  mind  grew  the 
certain  knowledge  that  he  had  never  loved 
her,  that  what  he  had  called  love  was  merely 
his  youth  reaching  out  after  romance. 

He  turned  on  his  heel  after  a  while  and 
smiled  openly  as  he  passed  her  and 
Mr.  Sivvens.  Thank  Heaven,  he  had  found 
her  out !  Why,  there  were  thousands  of 
other  girls,  and  as  for  romance,  all  the 
uncharted  seas  were  throwing  up  waves 
to  lift  the  bows  of  his  ship. 

He  wrould  sink  some  of  his  money — not 
such  a  great  deal  need  be  sunk,  after  all — in 
Happy  Selhurst's  expedition.  They  would 
fare  forth  together  and  see  the  world,  bent 
upon  a  romantic  quest. 

Together  they  would  drink  and  finger 
charts  in  a  seaport  inn  redolent  of  fish  and 
tar.  They  would  hire  a  skipper  with  a 
wicked  eye  and  a  cut-throat-looking  crew 
with  a  mutinous  look  about  them.  They 
would  go  by  the  road  of  buccaneers  and  the 
fine  old  admirals.  Romance !  Here  was 
romance  indeed, and  who  wanted  the  treasure  ? 
Let  the  mutinous  crew  and  their  wicked 
skipper  cut  each  other's  throats  for  it.  - 

Love  !  If  he  wanted  love,  he  would  go 
seek  it  in  some  spot  where  its  name  had 
not  outlived  it— some  old  white  town,  with 
balconied  windows  along  its  streets,  that  still 
held  true  to  its  Spanish  traditions.  Almost 
he  could  hear  the  twanging  of  guitars  and 
soft  words  dropped  upon  his  head  as  if  they 
came  from  the  purple  star-strewn  skies. 

He  set  off  with  long  strides  for  Happj 
Selhurst's  flat. 
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WEATHER   AND   THE   PART 

IT   HAS   PLAYED 

IN   THE   WAR 


By  E.   D.   USHAW 


TTTHEN  discussing  with  a  friend  the 
y  V  set-backs  of  our  early  days,  Marshal 
Joffre  remarked  calmly  :  u  I 
command  soldiers,  but  not  the  barometer." 
Here  the  great  leader  touched  upon  a  vital 
factor  in  the  fate  of  nations.  For  in  all  ages 
weather  has  played  a  decisive  part  in  historic 
conflicts  which  have  swayed  the  world.  The 
ruin  of  Napoleon's  Grande  Armee  in  the 
retreat  from  Moscow  was  a  terrible  tribute 
to  the  offensive  of  "  General  Winter  "  :  frost 
and  snow  brought  to  naught  a  campaign 
planned  on  the  colossal  scale. 

Nowadays  every  known  science  is  harnessed 
to  war,  and  our  enemy  was  credibly  reported 


to  have  a  staff  of  sixty  meteorologists  and 
forecasters  attached  to  his  Headquarters  and 
Army  Staffs.  Upon  the  direction  of  the 
wind  the  success  or  failure  of  a  gas  attack 
depends.  Wind  means  much  to  a  smoke- 
screen, whether  this  be  formed  by  aerial 
bombs  or  by  special^  chemical  shells. 

Fog  hinders  the  operations  of  our  cloudiand 
cavalry.  Great  heat — as  in  Mesopotamia — 
saps  the  energy  of  troops.  On  the  Tigris  our 
men  grilled  in  tents  at  117°  Fahrenheit,  a 
temperature  which  called  up  insect  plagues 
in  overwhelming  legions.  "  As  I  write,"  an 
officer  told  his  people  in  a  letter  home,  "I 
can't    see   the   end   of    my   pen ! "      Here 
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entomologists  were  sent  out  to  assist  their 
colleagues  who  were  concerned  with  the 
weather  alone.  Rain,  as  millions  of  our 
soldiers  know  to  their  cost,  means  mud  that 
may  be  knee  or  even  waist  deep.  This 
interferes  with  all  transport,  whether  of 
ammunition  or  general  supplies. 

Mud  hampers  the  movement  of  guns, 
great  and  small,  both  in  the  advance  or 
in  a  retreat.  "  Armies  so  huge  as  ours," 
mourned  the  late  Harold  Chapin,  "are 
fearfully  weather-bound.  Many  a  lad  who 
4  went  West '  would  now  be  alive  if  his  boots 
hadn't  been   so  hopelessly  clogged.  .  .  .Oh, 


advantage  or  embarrassment  of  either  side. 
A  hard  frost  has  more  than  once  been  a 
mixed  blessing  to  retreating  German  armies. 
It  enabled  them,  on  the  one  hand,  to  haul 
away  their  batteries,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  congealing  of  canals  delayed  work  behind 
the  lines,  and  made  awkward  gaps  in  the 
transport  of  stores. 

The  weather  affects  man  and  beast  at  the 
Front.  That  sturdy  Englishman  Doctor 
Johnson  always  denied  that  the  weather 
influenced  his  spirits.  Possibly  this  was 
true  in  his  Fleet  Street  haunts  ;  but  on  the 
famous    Highland  journey  the  great  man 
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A    RCOl'T    RETURNING    HOME    BEFORE    A    STORM. 

From  an  official  photograph. 


this  cruel  mud  ! "  And  many  a  Tank  of  ours 
has  been  wrecked  in  the  inexorable  slime — 
fast  held  as  a  target  and  shelled  by  special 
rifles.  Rain  was  against  us  in  the  Pilkem 
Ridge  attack,  and  in  the  battles  of  Neuve 
Chapelle  and  Hill  60  the  elements  favoured 
our  enemy.  It  was  the  same  at  Loos.  Wet 
mists  and  quagmires  are  characteristic  of  the 
Ypres  salient.  The  chalk  soil  of  the  Ancre 
and  the  Somme  joined  forces  with  the  rain 
against  us  continually. 

A  fall  of  snow  alters  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  battlefield,  introducing  curious  changes 
and  altering  landscape   and   targets  to  the 


gave  way  to  gloomy  thoughts  on  a  trip 
which  was  marked  by  "  almost  one  continued 
storm."  There  is  conclusive  evidence  to  show 
that  soldiers'  moral  is  affected  by  climate, 
and  in  the  Great  War  our  Armies  have 
sampled  every  known  variety,  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Central  African  Lakes. 

Our  steadfast  heroes  have  frozen  to  death 
in  Gallipoli  blizzards ;  they  have  also  died 
of  heat-stroke  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  where 
hospital  ships  have  had  to  stop  and  turn 
round  to  coax  a  little  air  into  suffocating 
wards. 

In    the    sea    affair   weather    is    likewise 
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all-important.  In  the  Falkland  Islands  battle 
the  German  cruiser  Bresde?i  escaped  owing 
to  the  sky  becoming  overcast  and  cloudy  as 
early  as  four  in  the  afternoon.  And  in  the 
Jutland  fight — the  greatest  in  history  thus 
far — torpedo  attacks  upon  our  ships  were 
favoured  by  low  visibility,  which  also  enabled 
enemy  vessels  to  keep  out  of  range. 

On  that  mighty  day,  as  Admiral  Jellicoe 
told  a  meeting  at  the  Albert  Hall,  "  the  Clerk 
of  the  Weather  acted  as  he  had  so  often  done 
during  the  War — on  the  side  of  the  enemy." 
It    is  all  very  perplexing  and   incalculable, 


The  greatest  and  most  menacing  of  all 
the  German  offensives— that  of  last  March- 
started  in  abnormally  fine  weather,  a  fact 
clearly  and  scientifically  foreknown.  October 
is  commonly  the  wettest  month,  and 
December  the  driest  of  all.  Again,  the 
half  year  from  December  to  May  is  with- 
out exception  drier  than  from  June  to 
November.  But  the  state  of  the  ground 
depends  as  much  upon  sun  and  wind  as 
upon  rainfall ;  therefore  the  popular  idea— 
and  the  military  view  —  is  correct  that 
summer  and  autumn  are  better  seasons  than 
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From  an  official  photograph. 


though  we  had  our  own  weather  clerks 
at  Headquarters— men  of  war,  indeed,  armed 
with  rain-gauges  and  barometers,  and  con- 
cerned with  radiation  and  variations, 
pressures,  velocities,  and  temperatures.  The 
weather  maps  of  these  physicists  concerned 
us  all  in  an  era  of  universal  war,  when 
"  air-raid  weather  "  came  home  to  us  in  the 
most  literal  sense.  One  moonless  night, 
when  London  looked  for  peace,  a  brilliant 
aurora  spread  mysteriously  in  the  sky,  and 
with  it  came  the  aerial  assassins,  whose 
experts  assuredly  foresaw  this  phenomenon. 


winter  and  spring  for  the  larger  operations 
of  war. 

But  averages,  unfortunately,  are  no  safe 
guide  in  weather  affairs,  any  more  than  they 
are  on  the  roulette  tables  of  Monte  Carlo. 
The  average  precipitation  for  December  is 
1*37  inch.  Yet  in  December,  1914,  over 
six  inches  fell !  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that 
our  General  Headquarters  communiques  ever 
excused  failure  to  achieve  by  insisting  on 
the  unpropitious  weather,  though  this  all- 
important  item  frequently  appeared  in 
Marshal    Haig's    reports.       The     German 
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artillery  specialist,  August  von  Maekensen, 
captured  Constanza  in  a  furious  rainstorm, 
arid  in  the  far-off  days  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  menace  we  attributed,  not  our  delays 
and  disappointments,  but  our  victories  to 
the  wind  and  weather,  linked  with  our 
traditional  mastery  of  the  sea. 

The  shrewd  and  able  commander,  whether 
by  land  or  sea  or  air,  takes  advantage  of 
every  change — fair  or  foul,  rain,  hail,  wind, 
or  snow,  fog,  frost,  or  sweltering  heat,  with 
all  its  attendant  phenomena.  When  men 
carrying  food  and  boxes  of  ammunition  to 
the  front  lines  came  to  grief  in  icy  pits  and 
clay-holes  that  were  thigh  deep,  a  Canadian 
General  bethought  him  of  the  Indian  way 
of  weight  -  carrying  by  means  of  "  tump- 
lines  " — a  broad  strap  round  the  forehead, 
steadying*  the  load  on  the  carrier's  back  and 
leaving  both  arms  free,  for  balancing. 

Weather  vagaries  arise  only  to  be  fought 
by  quick  wit  and  resource.  It  was  the 
Russian  leader  AlexiefT  who  put  his  troops 
into  long  white  garments,  and  so  made 
them  almost  invisible  against  the  fresh- 
fallen  snow.  The  Germans  from  the  first 
studied  weather  changes  as  a  factor  in  the 
conduct  of  war.  They  knew  that  a  fall  of 
snow  could  easily  add  a  ton  to  the  load  of 


a  Zeppelin  airship.  Then  a  thirty-mile  wind 
could  reduce  the  speed  to  one-half,  and 
there  was,  moreover,  the  intense  cold  of 
great  heights  to  take  into  consideration. 

Those  cumbrous  raiders  came  over  on  an 
east  wind  and  went  back  against  it.  The 
German  meteorologists  collected  data  all 
the  way  from  the  North  Sea  to  a  point 
in  Russia,  1000  miles  to  the  east,  and  from 
the  Arctic  Circle  down  to  the  Adriatic. 
This  enabled  them  to  forecast  raid  weather 
from  the  east  at  least  twelve  hours  ahead, 
and  send  warnings  by  wireless  to  airships 
over  England  or  the  North  Sea.  This  some- 
times accounted  for  the  abrupt  departure  of 
enemy  craft  which  had  barely  touched  our 
coast  and  were  recalled. 

The  tip-and-run  assaults  of  destroyers 
are  in  like  manner  guided  by  scientific 
observation.  The  chief  German  weather- 
station was  at  Lindenberg,  near  Lake 
Constance,  with  subsidiary  centres  at 
Frankfort  and  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Germany, 
like  ourselves,,  gets  her  "  weather "  from 
the  Atlantic,  and  no  doubt  she  se.nt  wireless 
barometrical  news  through  neutral  vessels  or 
her  own  submarines. 

Hamburg  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
"general"  service.  From  this  observatory  were 
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issued  forecasts  of  fog  and  rain,  long  frosts, 
sudden  thaws,  and  other  changes  which  have 
a  serious  bearing  upon  modern  war.  But 
Linden  berg  specialised  in  wind  as  regards 
aerial  operations.  Sixteen  stations  sent 
data  to  this  centre,  having  sent  up  balloons 
to  10,000  feet  or  more,  in  order  to  note 
impending  signs.  A  thousand  post  offices 
also  contributed  their  quota  by  telegraph, 
and  all  this  information,  together  with  that 
received  from  the  regular  meteorological 
stations,  have  made  the  German  system  a 
marvel  of  sustained  scientific  work  which  it 
would  have  been  folly  to  ignore. 

Each  morning,  at  ten,  Lindenberg  cir- 
culated its  wind-map,  and  news  was  wired 
to  every  flying  station.  Night  and  day  this 
weather  bureau  has  been  open,  answering 
questions  and  giving  counsel  to  the  aerial 
arm  in  all  sectors.  Raids  upon  England 
needed  calm  weather  of  the  "  anti-cyclonic  " 
kind,  with  a  steady  barometer  at  about 
30*0  inches.  Ground  mists  were  to  be  looked 
for  in  such  conditions,  and,  as  these  follow 
the  valleys,  they  are  very  useful  guides. 

But  the  upper  strata  of  the  air  are  still 
unknown  to  us  ;  here  is  a  realm  which  is 
now  being  explored  with  a  view  to  civil 
transport  of  the  future,  when  New  York  and 
even  Sydney  and  Melbourne  will  be  prac- 
ticable flights  for  passengers  and  goods  traffic. 
Germany  has  had  other  stations  at  Uccle, 


Liege,  Zeebrugge,  and  Heligoland,  as  well 
as  meteorologists  advising  about  gas  attacks 
and  general  bombardments  in  the  battlefield, 
where  the  smoke  of  shell-bursts  is  capable  of 
manoeuvre  to  tactical  advantage. 

Intense  cold,  high  winds,  poor  visibility  for 
fliers  and  gunners,  torrents  of  rain,  sudden 
heat-waves  and  falls  of  snow- — these  have 
affected  the  Germans  as  they  have  ourselves. 
Goodgeneralship  consists  in  turning  hindrance 
into  hope,  and  taking  "the  short  cut  that 
knows  how  to  wind." 

A  snow  squall  at  night  is  very  trying,  for 
it  commonly  thaws  during  the  day,  and  then 
the  soldier's  laboriously-constructed  world 
crumbles  about  him  depressingly.  That 
chaos  of  sand-bags,  and  caves,  the  trenches, 
gun-pits  and  drains,  all  go  into  a  state  of 
galloping  disintegration.  Masses  of  the 
parapet  topple  and  melt  into  a  welter  of 
sodden  earth  and  mud.  Drains  are  blocked  ; 
the  resulting  rise  of  water  drives  out 
dismayed  and  angry  men  from  their  shelters 
underground. 

If  a  frost  has  preceded  the  snow,  the 
water-logged  shell-holes,  twelve  feet  deep, 
become  dangerous  traps  covered  with  a  fair- 
mantle  of  white.  Along  comes  the  artillery 
signaller,  patrolling  his  wires,  or  a  company 
runner  in  a  great  hurry  with  an  urgent 
message.  These  men  have  often  been  im- 
mersed  in  treacherous  snow-fields.      They 
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have  disappeared  into  ice-cold  depths,  and 
many  have  been  drowned  in  this  way.  Scouts 
and  night  raiders  detest  snow.  A  flare  will 
soar  and  outline  them  mercilessly  as  they 
crouch  on  the  ground.  Wheel-tracks  of  am- 
munition or  ration  parties  must  be  covered 
up ;  footprints  in  the  snow  give  deadly 
information  to  hostile  airmen  overhead. 

When  the  snows  are  out,  fuses  are  apt  to 
become  affected,  and  shells  have  a  queer  way 
of  bursting  erratically.  The  battery  observer 
finds  targets  and  landmarks  unfamiliar. 
"Signals"  is  soon  mourning  over  the  air- 


Napier  reviewed  in  many  campaigns. 
Severe  weather  demands  large  supplies  of 
coke  and  charcoal,  as  well  as  a  provision 
of  rum — of  which  one  purchase  cost  our 
Government  £323,000.  "I  know  those 
trenches,"  the  King  himself  remarked,  when 
he  saw  hundreds  of  women  filling  acres  of 
stone  jars  and  kegs,  "  and  I  understand 
how  the  rum  ration  must  be  appreciated." 
Therefore  on  all  accounts  it  has  always  been 
important  that  war  weather  be  scientifically 
forecast. 
We  have  learned  many  lessons  in  the  War. 


HATTLESHI.PS    IN    HEAVY    SEAS. 

From  a  photograph  by  Sport  <£•  General. 


lines,  wdiich  are  his  care  and  pride.  They 
snap  under  heavy  snow,  and  leave  brigade- 
majors  and  staff -captains  furious  and 
perplexed,  with  useless  receivers  in  their 
hands.  Then  at  night  the  slush  freezes, 
and  the  farrier  must  get  busy  with  frost- 
cogs  for  the  feet  of  horses  and  mules 
hauling  guns,  limbers,  and  general  stores 
over  roads  which  are  now  become  like 
glass. 

A  cold  spell  calls  out  all  the  enduring 
qualities  which  have  made  the  British  Army 
famous — "  that  astonishing  infantry  "  whose 
record   the  military  historian  Sir  William 


"  At  last,"  Lord  Haldane  has  said,  "  we  have 
in  the  British  Army  that  military  science 
which  our  Allies  the  French  possess  in  a 
high  degree."  And  our  later  "  key  battles  " 
Foch's  Staff  has  described  as  "  models  in 
conception  and  execution,  as  well  as  classic 
examples  of  the  military  art."  We  may  be 
slow  to  learn,  but  our  "toughness"  and 
tenacity  of  purpose  have  never  been  under- 
rated by  the  Germans.  "  How  often,"  as 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  remarked,  "  have  we  begun 
badly,  yet  we  have  never  ended  badly." 

Our  scientific  enemy  has  always  considered 
the  weather,  and  set  spies  upon  it  as  upon 
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other  phases  of  war.  The  famous  March 
onslaught  was  timed  to  begin  in  a  fog,  for 
the  sake  of  surprise.  A  month  later  came 
snow  squalls  and  a  temporary  lull.  On  clear 
days  the  Germans  ordained  that  infantry 
might  not  move  with  more  than  four  men  in 
a  group,  or  cavalry  more  than  two  together. 
Between  vehicles  there  must  be  a  space  of 
at  least  300  yards.  In  hazy  weather  forty 
footmen  might  move  in  concert,  twenty 
cavalrymen,  and  ten  wagons.  This  applied 
to  the  first  zone.  In  the  second  zone  the 
groups  of  "misty  days"  in  the  firing-line 


submarines.  Smooth  water  and  long  summer 
daylight  have  advantages  •  but  so  have  the 
winter  nights,  which  enabled  these  craft  to 
come  up  and  recharge  their  batteries,  to  rest 
and  refresh  the  crews,  and  make  long  trips 
at  the  surface  in  quest  of  new  prey. 

But  we  have  never  neglected  the  study  of 
weather  as  a  prime  factor  in  a  scientific  war 
of  ever-increasing  complexity.  In  the  classic 
Zeebrugge  affair  Admiral  Keyes  waited  for 
"certain  conditions  of  wind  and  weather" 
before  he  gave  orders  to  move  across.  A 
sea-fog    was    hoped   for,    with    light    airp 


A    SNOW-COVERED    WARSHIP. 

From  a  photograph  by  Newspaper  Illustrations. 


might  assemble  in  clear  weather  at  intervals 
of  500  yards. 

German  gas  regiments  contained  trained 
meteorological  observers,  for  any  error  in 
calculation  might  see  the  poison  vapour 
blown  back  whence  it  came,  with  fatal  and 
panicky  results ;  this  has  frequently  happened. 
If  the  wind  be  too  strong,  the  gas  is  dispersed, 
or  else  it  moves  too  fast.  If  a  breeze  were 
too  light,  the  fumes  took  too  long  to  cross 
No  Man's  Land  ;  the  best  wind  was  one  of 
between  five  and  twelve  miles  an  hour. 

Weather  prophets  also  guided  the  German 


favourable  to  the  use  of  smoke-curtains. 
A  shift  of  the  wind  accounted  for  many  of 
our  casualties,  but  it  held  well  enough  for 
the  Vindictive  and  her  consorts  to  approach 
the  Mole.  At  Ostend  the  wind  was 
uncertain,  and  trouble  was  caused  (our  First 
Lord  has  told  us)  "  by  mist,  rain,  and  low 
visibility,  with  consequent  absence  of  aerial 
co-operation." 

The  Italian  exploit  at  Pola,  when  an 
Austrian  Dreadnought  was  destroyed,  was 
favoured  by  a  very  dark  night  and  an 
offshore  wind  which  kept  all   sounds  from 
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the  landward  side.  One  foggy  night,  when 
Paris  was  quite  sure  she  would  be  free  from 
attack,  nine  German  aerial  squadrons 
deliberately  selected  that  occasion,  feeling 
sure  of  a  surprise  success. 

Our  own  three  Services — as  a  White  Paper 
has  told  us — have  pressed  for  more  elaborate 
"  w7eather "  assistance  ;  and  this  has  been 
forthcoming  in  ever-increasing  volume  and 
method.  A  Naval  Meteorological  Service  was 
formed  under  a  director  attached  to  the 
Hydrographic  Office.  The  Meteorological 
Service  R.E.  planned  an  ambitious  extension ; 
the  Flying  Corps  had  various  projects 
arranged  by  Major  G.  L.  Taylor,  as  well  as 
a  large  weather  organisation  in  connection 
with  the  Royal  Air  Force,  more  and  more 
comprehensive  work  being  called  for — "  not 
only  at  the  surface  .  .  .  but.  at  elevations 
which  have  up  to  now  been  of  interest 
only  to  the  meteorologist."  And  so  the 
Air  Board  nominated  Colonel  Lyons,  R.E., 
and  Major  Taylor,  R.A.F.,  as  members  of 
Lord  NorthclifiVs  Committee  on  Civil  Aerial 
Transport. 

A  home  unit  under  Captain  0.  J.  P.  Cave 
was  formed  on  Salisbury  Plain ;  here  is 
a  Weather  School,  with  selected  students  of 
a  new  Forecast  Division,  whose  labours  will 
be  extremely  useful  in  the  great  work  of 
national  reconstruction  after  the  War. 
Problems  of  aerodynamics  and  physics  of 
the  upper  strata  are  now  subjects  of  energetic 
research,  in  view  of  those  "  sky  pathways " 
which  we  shall  soon  traverse  in  big  liners  of 
the  air.  The  University  of  Manchester  has 
done  most  valuable  work  with  self-recording 
balloons  and  kites  at  the  Observatory  on 
Glossop  Moor. 

Data  of  temperatures,  pressures,  humidity, 
and  currents  have  been  obtained  at  heights 


of  fifteen  and  even  twenty  miles  ;  and  it  has 
been  found  that  there  is  a  fairly  regular  fall 
of  1°  Fahrenheit  for  every  300  feet  above 
sea-level.  This  continues  for  six  or  seven 
miles  up  (higher  than  the  highest  mountain 
on  earth)  ;  butr  from  there  to  the  eigb teen- 
mile  level — the  so-called  "  inversion  layer  " 
— there  is  no  further  change.  There  are  no 
clouds  above  six  miles,  and  at  two  miles 
high  the  atmosphere,  even  in  July,  is  always 
below  freezing-point. 

At  these  great  altitudes  our  pilots  are 
warmed  -with  electric  suits,  the  current  being 
supplied  to  fine  wires  suitably  insulated  within 
the  clothing.  So  it  is  the  heavens  which 
are  now  being  explored,  with  peace  as  well  as 
war  in  view.  Wind  velocities  are  observed 
by  sending  up  small  unmanned  aerostats, 
and  watching  them  from  the  ground  by 
theodolites.  It  is  a  novel  field,  and,  like 
others  in  science,  it  has  received  astonishing 
impetus  from  the  demands  of  war. 

The  problems  vary_with  each  theatre  of 
operations.  In  the  High  Alps  Italy  deals 
w7ith  conditions  so  extraordinary  that  Prince 
Colonna  declared  "her  whole  strategic  and 
political  influence  is  very  largely  contingent 
on  this  weather  problem." 

Never  before  was  science  so  enthroned, 
whether  for  killing,  curing,  or  planning  the 
better  governance  of  the  world  in  future. 
You  will  find  the  geologist  at  Headquarters, 
advising  about  trenches  and  mines.  The 
mathematician  is  also  there,  with  the  astro- 
nomer, the  bacteriologist  and  chemist,  as 
well  as  the  wizard  of  weather.  For, 
as  Professor  Keith  has  reminded  us,  it  is  no 
longer  on  the  playing-fields  of  Eton  that 
great  wars  are  won,  but  in  the  laboratories 
of  the  country — "  in  the  quick  forge  and 
working-house  of  thought." 


THE   CHANGELING 

By  J.  E.  WHEELWRIGHT 

Illustrated  by  Laurie  Tayler 


MR.  STANLEY  BAKER  stood  on  the 
well-polished  linoleum  in  his  hall, 
buttoning  on  his  coat.  It  was 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  it  had  been  decreed 
by  Mrs.  Baker  that  he  must  go  to  the  station 
to  meet  the  new  governess. 

Saturday  afternoon  had  been  chosen  pur- 
posely for  the  arrival  by  Mrs.  Baker,  because, 
as  she  remarked,  it  was  a  half -holiday  for 
Mr.  Baker.  That  being  the  case,  if  he  went 
to  meet  her,  nobody's  time  would  be  wasted. 
Also  it  was  the  day  for  "doing"  the  linoleum 
and  the  door-knocker  and  letter-box,  so  the 
governess  would  get  a  good  impression  of  the 
house.  And  then  on  Sunday  the  governess — ■ 
Miss  Murray — could  be  "getting  used"  to 
her  pupil,  so  no  time  need  be  wasted  in  that 
process,  either.  And  on  the  Monday  Cyril's 
education  could  begin.  Cyril  was  the  son  and 
heir  of  the  Baker  family.  Mrs.  Baker  believed 
in  getting  her  money's  worth  :  in  witness 
of  her  success  in  this  line,  were  there  not 
the  polished  linoleum,  the  whitened  step,  the 
neatly-looped  curtains,  the  faint  smell  of 
carbolic  soap  ?  The  little  house  was  as  clean 
as  an  institution,  and  had  the  same  lack  of 
atmosphere. 

Mrs.  Baker  came  to  the  door  to  see  her 
helpmeet  depart. 

"  You  remember  her  name — Murray — and 
she  is  to  wear  a  brown  musquash  fur  coat 
and  a  black  velours  hat,  and  is  rather  tall. 
Brown  musquash  is  rather  overdone  for  a 
governess,  I  consider.  Still,  perhaps  some 
employer  gave  it  her.  I  asked  her  to 
describe  her  costume  carefully,  so  that  you 
should  recognise  it." 

Mrs.  Baker  herself  was  attired  in  what 
one  calls  an  afternoon  dress,  and  her  hair 
was  neatly  waved. 

Mr.  Baker  pulled  the  corner  of  an  envelope 
out  of  his  breast-pocket.  "  Yes,  yes,  I 
know,"  he  said  absently.  He  was  thinking 
of  the  game  of  billiards  and  glass  of  beer  he 
had  planned  for  himself  at  his  club.  "  I'll 
read  it  up  as  I  go  along." 
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"  Don't  forget.  The  train  is  due  at  two- 
twenty-five  from  Cliffborough.  Brown  fur 
coat,  black  hat.  You've  just  comfortable 
time  if  you  go  straight  there." 

In  silence  Mr.  Baker  departed.  He  did 
most  things  in  his  own  domain  in  silence — 
that  is,  for  the  short  time  he  lived  in  it 
during  his  waking  moments.  To  look  upon, 
he  was  exactly  like  trainloads  of  other 
business  men  —  medium  height,  medium 
colouring,  medium  age,  medium  everything, 
rather  stout. 

Out  of  sight  of  1a,  King  George's 
Crescent,  his  manner  became  more  cheerful. 
He  hummed  a  little  tune,  and  wondered 
what  the  governess  would  be  like.  He  was 
rather  sorry  for  her,  knowing  much  would 
be  expected  of  her.  He  dawdled  somewhat — 
went  into  a  tobacconist's  and  chose  a  cigar 
with  great  care. 

At  the  terminus  he  found  himself  later 
than  he  expected,  and  began  to  hurry. 
"  Let  me  see,  what  was  the  girl's  name  ?  "  he 
said  to  himself.  "  It  had  a  B  in  it,  I 
know — Brown — Blenkinsop — Boots  ?  Where 
is  that  letter  ?  "  Pulling  it  out  of  his  pocket, 
he  opened  it  and  read — • 

"  Mr.  Baker. 
"Dear  Sir, — 

"We  note  yours  of  even  date  con- 
taining yr  estmd  order.  The  matter  shall 
have  attention. 

"Yours  truly, 

"per  pro 
"Jno.  Sneeps  and  Sons.' 

Nothing  much  to  help  him  in  that ! 

He  had  brought  the  wrong  letter  ! 

"  Blow  !  I  shall  get  into  trouble  for  this," 
he  said.  "Nevermind!  Brown  fur  coat? 
tall ;  black  hat ;  and  a  name  beginning  with 
B  —  something  like  Baggaway.  Wish  to 
goodness  I  had  the  letter  !  I  daren't  go 
home  without  it !  " 

Mr.  Baker  spent  ten  minutes  rushing  up 
stairs,  along  passages,  and  through  tunnels, 

in  the  United  States  of  America, 
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buttonholing  all  porters  and  clamouring' 
to  be  told  at  which  platform  the  2.25  from 
Cliffborough  came  in.  He  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  give  chase  to  an  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet  and  ask  him  for  the  required 
information,  under  the  impression  that  he 
was  some  sort  of  super-guard.  The  Admiral 
consigned  him  to  a  place  the  name  of  which 
does  not  begin  with  a  B.  Mr.  Baker  began  to 
feel  a  failure. 

He  got  on  the  scent  at  last,  however,  and 
dashed  on  to  the  platform  upon  which  the 
passengers  from  Cliffborough  had  been 
disgorged — to  find  most  of  them  gone. 

A  tall  young  lady,  wearing  a  brown  fur 
coat  and  a  black  hat,  was  standing  rather 
disconsolate  on  the  platform,  surrounded  by 
boxes.  At  the  sight  of  the  fur  coat  the 
name  shot  into  his  brain — Murray  ! 

"  Murray  !  "  he  said,  with  a  gasp  of  relief, 
rushing  up  to  the  young  lady  and  holding 
out  his  hands.     "  Murray  !     Murray  !  " 

"  Are  you  Miss  Murray,  described  as 
having  a  musquash  coat  and  black  hat  ? 
For  King  George " 

"  That's  the  name,"  she  said.  "  I  am 
glad  to  see  you.  There's  a  B  in  it,  though.  I 
feel  there's  a  bee  in  my  bonnet — the  journey 
was  so  maddening.  I've  been  waiting 
minutes  and  minutes,  and  I'm  very  tired.  I 
suppose  I  shall  be  Milly  to  you,  though,  so 
it  doesn't  much  matter." 

Mr.  Baker  was  taken  aback,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  He  had  expected  an  employee — 
that  was  the  word  he  had  in  his  mind — and 
a  meek  employee  at  that.  But  this  one  had 
an  assured  air  that  was  almost  insolence. 
She  had  also  pale  gold  hair  and  pearl-and- 
turquoise  earrings,  and  an  air  of  radiant 
well-being  most  unnecessary  in  a  governess — 
also  far  too  much  luggage. 

"  I  very  much  regret  the  unavoidable 
delay,"  he  said  rather  stiffly.  Then,  un- 
bending: "Allow  me  to  see  to  your  luggage." 

The  person  who  had  said  she  would  be 
Milly  to  him  pointed  to  the  pile  and  said  : 
"  Only  that." 

"Only  that"  was  a  green  morocco  dressing- 
case,  a  fur  rug,  several  fat  fashion  papers 
and  magazines,  three  hat-boxes  and  two 
alarming  trunks. 

Mr.  Baker  had  pictured  hand-luggage — ■ 
the  kind  you  can  just  manage  to  drag  about 
in  the  Underground.  But,  after  a  consider- 
able interval,  the  whole  consignment  was  in 
a  taxi,  also  Mr.  Baker  and  Millicent.  There 
was  no  opportunity  for  speech.  The  driver 
was  irascible  and  impetuous,  and  appeared  to 
be  in  such  a  hurry  that  death  threatened 


them  at  every  turning.  There  was  a 
momentary  lull  in  the  tension  and  a  clear 
space  in  the  road. 

Mr.  Baker  turned  to  the  girl,  saying —  " 

"  I  hope  you'll  get  on  with  the  boy." 

"  Get  on  !  "  she  said.  "  Oh,  yes,  I  hope 
so  indeed.  It  would  be  dreadful  if  we  didn't, 
wouldn't  it  ? "  She  turned  and  dazzled 
him. 

"  Are  you  used  to  boys  ? "  he  continued, 
refusing  jbo  be  dazzled. 

She  laughed.  "  I've  never  been  engaged 
before " 

"  Wup  !  I  beg  your  pardon — I  am 
sorry."  Mr.  Baker  removed  himself  from 
the  girl's  lap,  where  a  sudden  turn  on  the 
part  of  the  taxi  had  thrown  him.  The 
driver  had  taken  advantage  of  the  clear 
space  in  the  road  already  referred  to,  and 
made  a  right-angled  turn  at  the  double. 

Once  in  an  upright  position,  Mr.  Baker 
maintained  an  embarrassed  silence  for  the 
rest  of  the  journey. 

His  companion  was  occupied  in  holding 
hat-boxes  in  position  with  both  hands,  and 
emitting  little  squeals  at  every  narrow  escape. 
Finally  Miss  Millicent  and  escort  drew  up 
with  a  jerk  before  No.  1a,  King  George's 
Crescent.  The  road  was  very  new,  and 
rather  like  a  rocky  seashore.  No.  1a  stood 
all  by  itself.  The  builder  had  meant  to 
make  a  large  crescent,  but  had  thought 
better  of  it,  so  No.  1a,  when  war  broke  out, 
stood  forlorn,  with  jagged  ends. 

The  driver  got  down  from  his  box  and 
told  them,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  what 
he  thought  of  the  roads  and  of  them  for 
getting  him  to  come  all  that  blighted 
distance  over  roads  like  Stonehenge. 

"  Dear  me,  you  are  a  cross  man  ! "  said 
Millicent.  "Would  half -a -crown  extra 
comfort  you  at  all  ?  But,  you  know,"  she 
went  on,  as  she  scanned  the  dial,  "  I  do  think 
you  are  the  very  worst  driver  I  have  ever 
met !  I  do  like  to  see  people  happy,"  she  said, 
turning  to  Mr.  Baker,  when  she  had  paid 
the  fare  and  the  half-crown.  "  He  seemed 
more  pleased,  didn't  he  ?  This  is  a  sort  of 
street,  isn't  it  ?  I  thought  you  lived  in  the 
country  ? "  she  said,  peering  up  the  dark 
road. 

"  It  is  considered  a  very  pleasant  suburb," 
said  Mr.  Baker  coldly.  "  Please  understand," 
he  added, "  the  extra  tip  is  your  own  affair. 
I  will  only  refund  you  the  ordinary  fare." 

The  girl  stared,  her  eyebrows  went  up, 
the  corners  of  her  mouth  went  down,  the 
light  died  out  of  her  eyes. 

Mr.  Baker  let  them  in  with  his  latch-key, 
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and  they  entered  the  house.  The  frosty, 
green  glare  of  incandescent  gas  flooded  the 
hall.     Mrs.  Baker  emerged  to  meet  them. 

"  So  there  you  are,"  she  said,  extending  a 
newly-washed  cold  hand. 

"Yes,  here  I  am,"  said  the  girl.  The 
hopeful  light  which  had  again  sprung  to  her 
eyes  was  quenched,  and  her  quick  smile 
faded.  "  I'm  afraid  you  are  not  very 
glad."  She  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
appealingly. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  am  very  glad,"  said  the  hostess 
haughtily.  "  I  was  afraid  the  fog  would  be 
thick,  and  make  you  late.  This  is  the  dining- 
room,"  she  said,  throwing  open  the  door. 
"  It  is  done  on  Fridays.  The  hall  is  done  on 
Saturdays." 

"  Done  ?  Done  what  ?  "  said  Millicent, 
looking  round  wearily  for  tea-cups.  "  Why 
should  anything  be  done  to  it  ?  " 

Five  o'clock  on  a  November  afternoon 
suggests  a  cosy  tea  ;  but  there  was  nothing 
in  the  room  but  fumed  oak  and  art  serge. 

Mrs.  Baker  looked  coldly  and  searchingly 
at  Millicent. 

"Perhaps  I  had  better  show  you  the 
house,"  she  said  sternly.  Millicent  looked 
apathetic,  and  followed,  the  hostess  in  tired 
silence.  Through  the  house  they  went— from 
linoleumed  kitchen,  upstairs  to  linoleumed 
bedrooms,  the  cold  pilgrimage  was  made. 

"  This  is  the  best  spare  bedroom,"  Mrs. 
Baker  said  at  last,  proudly  displaying  a 
bedroom  with  a  smart  brass  bedstead. 

"And  this  is  yours,"  she  went  on, 
indicating  a  modest  apartment  with  a  small 
iron  one.  "  I  hope  you  will  be  comfort- 
able. Tea  is  at  six-thirty."  .  So  saying,  she 
retreated,  closing  the  door  behind  her, 
thus  tactfully  indicating  that  Millicent  was 
not  expected  to  appear  till  half -past  six. 

Millicent  sat  drooping  on  the  edge  of  the 
iron  bedstead.  She  brooded.  The  brooding 
led  to  action.  Suddenly  extracting  a  writing- 
pad  from  the  bottom  of  a  trunk,  thus  causing 
great  confusion,  she  wrote  a  few  apparently 
fierce  lines  as  follows — 

From  your  parents'  house. 

Your  parents  and  I  have  great  mutual 
dislike.  Am  bedridden  at  present,  going 
away  as  soon  as  possible  to-morrow  morning. 

Millicent. 

She  then  placed  herself  carefully  between 
the  sheets,  and  put  a  finger  hard  on  the 
adjacent  electric  bell  till  a  maid  appeared, 
breathing  hard. 

"  Please  send  off  this  wire  at  once,"  she 
said.     "  And  tell  your  mistress  I  should  like 


some  tea  sent  up  here  ;  I  do  not  feel  well," 
she  added,  and  buried  her  head  well  under 
the  clothes.  "  I  don't  wonder  kings  and 
queens  used  to  hold  audiences  in  bed — one 
feels  so  much  safer,  somehow,"  she  said  to 
herself. 

The  maid  paused  for  three  astonished 
moments,  then  backed  to  the  door,  her 
thumb  marking  the  paper  indelibly. 

"  I'll  send  it,"  she  said,  "  if  the  missus 
don't  see  me." 

Millicent  held  out  a  ten-shilling  note. 
"  Keep  the  change,"  she  said. 

The  maid  brightened  at  once,  and  dis- 
appeared. 

At  six-thirty  she  reappeared  with  a  large 
cup  of  cold  strong  tea  and  some  thick  bread- 
and-butter. 

Millicent  presently  slept  the  deep  sleep  of 
the  young  and  untroubled,  and  thus  we  leave 
her  for  the  present. 

At  exactly  1  p.m.,  on^the  very  same  day 
as  these  events  happened,  Colonel  Brooke- 
Bellingham,  of  St.  George's  Place,  Stowfields, 
Brookshire,  had  just  seated  himself  at  lunch 
in  his  Jacobean  dining-room  —  genuine 
Jacobean,  inherited  by  the  Colonel  from 
far-back  Jacobean  ancestors,  as  were  the 
Colonel's  own  large  Jacobean  legs.  A  modern 
note  of  comfort  had  crept  in,  however,  as 
the  Jacobeans  liked  their  chairs  hard,  and 
the  Colonel  preferred  them  very  soft,  with 
down  cushions  ;  so  did  his  wife. 

The  Colonel  — it  being  Saturday  —  was 
enjoying  a  brief  respite  from  the  War 
Office,  whither  he  went  every  day  by  the 
8.20  train.  Also  he  hoped  to  enjoy  his 
luuch,  when  his  wife  came  in.  His  wife  was 
late,  and  he  waited.  He  would  not  have 
done  so,  only  there  were  but  two  cutlets  in 
the  dish,  and  if  she  were  not  there,  he  felt 
that,  in  duty  bound,  he  must  leave  the  better 
cutlet  for  his  better  half.  One  cutlet  was  so 
very  much  better  than  the  other.  If  she 
came,  she  would  say,  "  the  little  one,  please," 
so  he  waited,  and  hunger  gnawed. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened  violently,  and 
Mrs.  Brooke-Bellingham  burst  in  like  a  gale. 
She  held  in  her  hand  what  looked  like  a 
sheaf  of  telegrams.  She  was  a  breezy  person, 
active  and  energetic  in  all  her  movements, 
though  she  told  everyone  proudly  her  age  was 
forty-nine  summers  and  fifty  winters.  She 
looked  like  a  girl  rather  badly  made  up  as  a 
middle-aged  woman.  Though  her  fair  hair 
was  greying,  her  eyes  were  blue  and  bright, 
and  her  teeth  still  sound  and  even. 

"These  cutlets "  began  the  Colonel, 

prodding  them  with  a  fork. 
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"  I  know,  I  know— cold  as  ice.  Eat  them 
both — eat  everything  you  can  see,  and 
fly ! " 

"  Why  ?  Has  all  been  discovered,  or 
something  of  that  sort  ?  "  said  the  Colonel, 
starting  with  appetite  on  both  cutlets.  He 
was  used  to  his  wife's  enthusiasms,  also  to 
long  telegrams. 


he'd  wire  it  to  the  editor  at  ninepence  the 
dozen." 

"  Joke,  my  dear  ?  No,  this  is  real — this  is 
earnest.     Listen ! 

"  Scarborough,  Saturday. 

"  Just  affianced  to  delightful  girl  called 
Millicent  Mowbray.  You  will  love  her  she 
is  rather  like  you  perfect  angel  fair  hair  blue 


'Milly,  this  is  father  and  this  is  mother.''' 


"  No,  no  ;  but  this  telegram,  Eustace — it 
is  important.     It  is  tremendous  !  " 

"  It  seems  to  be,"  said  Eustace,  looking  at 
the  number  of  telegraph  forms  in  his  wife's 
hand. 

"  Some  of  Chris's  jokes,  I  suppose,"  he 
went  on.     "I  believe,  if  he  wrote  a  novel, 


eyes  sending  her  to  stay  with  you  to-day  to 
get  acquainted  must  get  her  met  somehow 
with  car  two-twenty-five  at  St.  Pancras — 
Cliffborough  line  shall  get  down  self  Monday 
Millicent  tall  wearing  musquash  coat  b'aok 
hat  pink  cheeks  animated  everything  simply 
top-hole.  Chris." 
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"Jove!"  said  the  Colonel,  standing  at 
attention  and  staring  at  the  cutlet  frills  and 
bones.  "  What  next  ?  "  He  relaxed  and 
reached  out  for  a  jam  tart. 

Luncheon  was  an  informal  meal  at  St. 
George's  Place,  as  the  butler  was  in  the 
Arm j,  the  footman  had  joined  a  cadet  corps, 
and  the  cook  had  become  a  postman. 

The  Colonel  crammed  a  jam  tart  into  his 
mouth. 


husband,    reaching    out    for    another   tart. 
"  This  is  my  afternoon  out." 

His  wife  removed  the  dish.  "You  can 
have  them  all  when  you  come  back:  You 
must  meet  her  at  St.  Pancras.  There  is  no 
train  here  on  Saturdays  till  late."  She 
opened  the  front  door  and  pushed  him 
through,  holding  out  the  fur-lined  "  British- 
Warm."  The  car  he  had  come  home  in  was 
still  at  the  door.     "  Off  with  you  !     Do  it 


'The  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Brooke- Bellingham  beamed  in  return." 


"  Can't  take  the  car  to  London  except 
for  Government  work,"  he  said,  his  voice 
muffled. 

"Yes,  you  can.  To  fetch  the  prospective 
bride  of  an  officer  is  Government  work. 
Your  uniform  will  get  you  through." 

"  Let    her    come    by   herself,"   said    the 


now.  You  simply  must  meet  her.  Probably 
Christopher  started  her  off  with  no  in* 
structions  or  address,  and  this  is  a  difficult 
place  to  find.  We  can't  have  Chris's  beloved 
lost  in  London.     Get  in — I'll  start  the  car." 

He  got  in. 

"  Don't  forget.    The  two-twenty-five  from 
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Cliff  borough.  Tall  girl,  fair  hair,  brown 
fur  coat,  black  hat.  Name  of  Mowbray. 
Animated.  Bring  someone  answering  to 
that  description,  remember.'" 

The  Colonel  was  off,  tooting  irritably 
down  the  drive,  feeling  dazed. 

At  two-twenty-five  precisely  he  presented 
himself  at  the  barrier.  People  came  through 
one  by  one. 

"Like  counting  sheep  jumping  over  a 
stile,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  Makes  me  sleepy. 
Funny  thing,  people  never  come  by  the 
trains  I  meet — always  the  train  before,  or 
to-morrow,  or Hullo  !  " 

A  tall,  fair  young  woman,  in  a  brown  fur 
coat  of  the  kind  called  musquash  and  a 
black  hat,  emerged. 

u  That's  her,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  said,  beaming,  "  but  is 
that  a  musquash  coat  you  are  wearing,  and 
is  your  name  Mowbray,  for  St.  George's  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  Murray,  and  it  is  a  brown 
fur  coat.     I  am  going  to  King  George's " 

"  I  was  to  meet  a  brown  Miss  Mowbray, 
with  a  musquash  black  hat — I  mean- — " 

"  It  must  be  I,"  said  the  lady  primly. 
"  You  are  correct  in  the  description,  but  in- 
correct in  the  designation.  Perhaps  my 
writing  is  not  clear,  but  it  is  generally 
considered  good." 

She  tilted  her  head  and  looked  fixedly  at 
the  Colonel  through  pince-nez.  He  felt  like 
a  microbe  under  a  microscope. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  Colonel — "  mistake,  I 
suppose.  Always  such  a  bad  speller,  my  boy ! 
Telegrams  are  tiresome,  these  days,  aren't 
they— what  with  the  telephone,  and  so  on  ? 
M  for  monkey,  0  for  orange,  U  for  orang- 
outang, and  so  on — beastly  tiresome ! "  he  said 
nervously.  "  Wish  she'd  say  something," 
he  thought. 

Miss  Murray  continued  to  fix  him  through 
her  glasses,  and  retreated  a  step  or  two 
backwards. 

The  Colonel  stole  rapid  glances  at  his 
future  daughter-in-law\ 

"  This  wasn't  worth  bolting  my  lunch  for," 
he  thought,  wondering  why  his  boy  had  been 
so  attracted  by  Miss  Murray. 

"  Hardly  up  to  specification,"  he  decided. 
"Must  be  some  subtle  charm  somewhere. 
Looks  more  like  the  typical  governess  of  the 
old-fashioned  sort."  The  lady  had  a  long, 
cold-looking  nose  and  thin  lips. 

"  Where  can  I  find  your  traps  ?  " 

Miss  Murray  indicated  a  hold-all  and  a 
papier  mdche  suit-case. 

He  possessed  himself  of  these  articles. 
Miss  Murray  folio  wed  7  wearing  an  expression 


of  profound  misgiving.  "1  did  not  know 
you  were  in  the  Army,"  she  said. 

"  Yes.  Not  a  Boy  Scout,  or  anything," 
replied  the  Colonel  breezily.  "  What  they 
call  a  '  dug-out,'  I  fear." 

He  thought  the  lady  cold  in  manner,  so 
restrained  any  effusiveness  in  his  own. 
"  One  of  those  people  with  hearts  of  gold — 
all  fire  inside  and  ice  outside,  I  suppose,  like 
one  of  those  queer  puddings,"  he  thought. 
People  with  reserved  temperaments  always 
wore  ugly  boots.  He  had  noticed  the  boots, 
square  and  baggy,  with  buttons.  "  Hard  up, 
I  dare  say,  poor  soul !  Thank  goodness,  I 
am  driving,  and  don't  have  to  talk  !  "  he 
thought,  as  he  settled  her  in  the  seat  behind. 

"  You  drive,  then  ?  "  srie  said,  with  the 
manner  of  one  about  to  scream  for  help. 
"  I  did  not  know  you  had  a  motor." 

"  Oh,  yes.  Don't  be  frightened — driven 
for  years." 

They  arrived  at  the  house  after  a  cold, 
silent  journey  of  some  twenty  miles,  buzzing 
through  the  dim  lanes  as  dusk  was  falling. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  lived  in  the  country," 
was  her  remark  on  alighting. 

"  Chris  does  not'  seem  to  have  been  very 
enlightening,"  the  Colonel  replied  rather 
petulantly. 

They  came  into  the  glowing  hall,  Miss 
Murray  still  cold  and  red  in  the  nose.  Mrs. 
Brooke-Bellingham  hurried  out  to  meet 
them.  She  had  made  herself  pretty  for  the 
occasion  in  grey  velvet,  with  daring  touches 
of  Oriental  colour  and  a  string  of  most 
savage-looking  beads. 

"  So  glad  you  have  come ! "  she  said 
charmingly,  holding  out  both  hands.  Miss 
Murray  extended  one  black  woollen  glove, 
and  sneezed  violently.  The  pince-nez  flew 
off,  and  had  to  be  searched  for.  They  had 
lodged  in  the  umbrella  stand. 

"Shall  I  kiss  her?"  thought  Mrs. 
Brooke-Bellingham.  "No,  the  sneeze  has 
settled  that.  Let  her  thaw  first.  Cold  noses 
aren't  kissable." 

"  I  know  you  are  terribly  cold  ;  you  must 
go  up  to  your  room.  When  you  are  down, 
tea  will  be  in. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  ?  "  she  said, 
coming  back  to  her  husband  in  the  library, 
when  she  had  shut  her  visitor  safely  into 
her  room. 

The  Colonel  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
fire — in  silence.  There  was  a  feeling  of 
depression  in  the  air. 

"  What  do  you  think  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Hardly  what  I  expected.  Not  the 
radiant    bride-elect    at   all.     In    fact,    her 
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manner  seemed  sombre.  Eustace,  I  hope — 
I  do  hope  I  am  not  going  to  take  one  of 
my  horrible  dislikes.'" 

"  Heaven  forbid,  my  dear ! "  said  the 
Colonel  anxiously.  He  spoke  of  it  as  if  it 
were  some  serious  complaint  ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mrs.  Brooke-BellinghanTs 
aversions  were  worse  than  any  illness.  If 
she  had  one  for  any  person,  she  simply  refused 
to  hold  any  communication  whatsoever  with 
that  person,  or  to  remain  in  the  same  room, 
and  she  usually  took  to  her  bed. 

The  door  opened. 

Miss  Murray  returned,  still  in  her  blue  and 
brown  striped  flannel  blouse  and  serge  skirt. 

Tea  appeared,  looking  Oriental  on  a  shining 
brass  tray.  The  Orient  had  mingled  with 
Jacobean  in  this  room,  and  the  effect  was 
pleasant.  Dull  red  and  gold  of  Chinese 
lacquer  and  brilliant  Chinese  embroideries 
made  harmony  with  the  old  oak.  For  tea 
they  sat  on  little  Moorish  stools  round  the 
low  brass  table.  Mrs.  Brooke-Bellingham 
took  Turkish  coffee  only,  with  some  wonderful 
Egyptian  cigarettes.  Miss  Murray  did  not 
look  in  the  picture,  and  remained  chilly. 
The  Colonel,  in  his  khaki  uniform  and  tabs, 
contributed  to  the  local  colour. 

"  I  always  think  a  cup  of  tea  is  so  refresh- 
ing," said  Miss  Murray.  It  was  her  first 
contribution  to  the  conversation. 

The  others  eagerly  agreed  that  it  was  so. 
Conversation — what  there  was  of  it — then 
became  what  is  described  as  general.  Miss 
Murray  drank  her  tea  very  genteely,  with  a 
reserved  manner  and  extended  little  finger, 
and  wiped  her  mouth  neatly  after  each 
mouthful.  Her  remarks  indicated,  at  any 
rate,  a  close  study  of  the  halfpenny  papers. 

Mrs.  Brooke-Bellingham  made  a  hearty 
meal,  and  called  for  thick  slices  of  bread. 
"  You  see,  I  had  no  lunch,"  she  apologised  ; 
"  I  was  so  excited  to  think  you  were  coming. 
What  am  I  to  call  you  ?  "  she  went  on. 

"My  name  is  Murray — not  Mowbray," 
explained  the  lady  of  that  name. 

"But  I  can't  call  you  Miss  Murray-not- 
Mowbray,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Brooke-Belling- 
ham, with  a  laugh.  "You  see,  I  have  a 
great  deal  to  know  about  you  yet,  haven't 
I?" 

"If  you  mean  my  christened  name — it 
is  Florence,"  answered  Miss  Murray  with 
gravity. 

"Oh,  Flo,  why  do  you  go, 
Riding  alone  in  your  motor-car?" 

nang  the  Colonel  under  his  breath,  going 
back  over  the  hearth-rug. 
The    new-comer   looked    at  him   fixedly 


through  her  glasses,  with  bead  tilted  back. 
The  Colonel  pulled  himself  together  and 
coughed  apologetically. 

"  You  must  be  longing  to  see  Christopher," 
said  Mrs.  Brooke-Bellingham. 

"I  am  indeed.  Perhaps  to-morrow?" 
was  the  reply. 

"  Oh,  no,  not  till  Monday  !  Didn't  you 
know  ?  Chris  is  such  a  chatterbox — he  will 
soon  tell  you  all  his  secrets.  And  then  I 
shall  be  dreadfully  jealous.  I  must  have  a 
long  talk  with  you  to-morrow,  and  you  will 
tell  me  everything." 

"  Everything  ?  "  said  Miss  Murray,  fixing 
her  hostess  with  her  prominent  pale  eyes. 
"  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  go  and  see  to 
my  unpacking  now." 

"  Oh,  Fisher  will  see  to  that !  " 

But  she  was  gone. 

The  Colonel  and  his  wife  looked  at  each 
other  for  a  minute  in  silence.  Mrs.  Brooke- 
Bellingham  threw  herself  into  some  soft 
cushions  with  an  air  of  despair. 

"  Are  there  such  things  as  love-philtres,  I 
wonder  ?  Because  I  think  Chris  must  have 
been  given  one." 

"  I  do  not  find  her  wonderfully  attractive," 
said  the  Colonel. 

"  Eustace,"  said  Mrs.  Brooke-Bellingham, 
starting  up,  "did  you  bring  the  right  girl, 
or  have  you  just  picked  up  the  first  woman 
you  found  in  a  fur  coat  ?  " 

"  No  ;  no  such  luck.  It  was  all  right — 
the  name  and  the  clothes.  She  was  expecting 
me.  No,  that's  not  it.  Quite  refined, 
anyway." 

"  Refined  ?  Of  course  she's  refiued.  Those 
people  always  are.  Refinement  is  the  refuge 
of  the  socially  destitute  !  "  Suddenly  she 
sat  up  and  thumped  the  purple  cushion. 
"  Eustace,  I  can't  bear  it !  Chris  and  I 
have  always  liked  the  same  people,  and 
I  detest  this  woman  !  She  is  like  a  dead 
frog.  I  will  not  countenance  her  !  I  shall 
just  disappear  till  Chris  comes.  If  he  can't 
explain  her,  let  him  carry  her  off  to  Gretna 
Green  or  Westminster  Abbey  and  marry  her. 
/won't  stop  him  !•  lam  going  to  bed  with 
a  headache.  She  has  given  me  one — a  real 
one.  Dine  with  her,  if  you  like — I  won't ! 
I  believe  she  has  trapped  poor  Chris  and 
got  hold  of  him  somehow." 

"  i"  don't  want  to  face  her  alone  all  the 
evening,"  said  the  Colonel,  aghast. 

"  Why  should  you  ?  Get  some  dinner  at 
the  hotel,  and  go  and  play  billiards  with 
someone." 

"  That  would  look  rude." 

"  The  ruder  it  looks,  the  better  !     I  want 
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to  look  rude ;  it  might  frighten  her  away. 
This  is  a  nice  quiet  way  of  being  fearfully 
rude,  so  let's  do  it.  My  charming  Chris 
and  that  tedious  woman  1  It  is  infamous  ! 
I  am  so  disgusted  !  "  Two  tears  rolled  down 
her  cheeks.  "  And  now  my  nose  is  almost 
as  red  as  that  prawn-eyed  person's." 

"  Her  eyes  made  me  think  of  prawns  in 
aspic,"  said  the  Colonel  thoughtfully. 

"  Nothing  half  so  nice,"  said  his  wife  with 
heat,  and  vanished. 

Meanwhile,  safe  in  her  bedroom,  Miss 
Murray  did  not  unpack,  but  penned  the 
following  letter — 

Dear  Syd, — 

I  have  arrived  here,  and  believe 
the  place  is  a  trap  of  some  sort.  My  pre- 
tended employer  met  me  in  a  motor-car. 
This  is  miles  in  the  country.  The  house,  I 
gather,  is  called  St.  George's.  I  thought 
I  was  going  to  King  George's  Crescent, 
and  I  think  the  man  who  met  me  is  mad. 
Perhaps  the  place  is  a  lunatic  asylum.  He 
had  a  uniform  and  gold  trimmings,  but  that 
may  be  a  blind.  I  see  no  child  anywhere 
for  me  to  teach,  though  they  mention 
someone  called  Christopher.  Do  come  and 
help  me.  I  shall  slip  to  the  post  with  this, 
then  lock  myself  in  my  room  and  pretend 
to  be  ill,  till  you  come. 

Do  not  be  frightened  ;  I  can  take  care  of 
myself.  I  think  there  is  a  station  about  two 
miles  away.  Look  carefully  at  the  post- 
mark. Your  afifec.  sister, 

Florence  Murray. 

She  addressed  it  to  a  street  in  Balham, 
and  stamped  it. 

She  stole  forth  on  tiptoe  and  creaky  boots, 
found  a  post-office  in  the  village  close  by 
which  was  still  open.  On  second  thoughts 
she  sent  a  wire  to — 

Murray,  Balham  Street,  Balham.  At 
St.  George's  Place  here  in  trouble  come  early 
possible  to-morrow  Florence. 

"  He'll  see  the  name  on  the  stamp,  so  I 
won't  waste  a  halfpenny  to  put  it  in,"  she 
thought.  She  returned  to  the  house,  locked 
her  door,  and  sat  down  with  anxiety  to  wait 
for  events. 

Later  a  knock  came  at  the  door.  A  maid 
entered. 

"  Please,  miss,  the  master  and  mistress  are 
so  sorry,  but  would  you  mind  dining  alone, 
as  the  mistress  is  not  well  and  the  master 
has  to  go  out  ?  " 

Miss  Murray  breathed  freely  and  went 
down,  ate  a  hurried  meal,  and  again  locked 


herself  into  her  room.  Darkness  and  peace 
fell  upon  St.  George's  Place. 

Next  morning,  just  as  the  grey,  misty 
light  of  the  winter  day  was  coming 
through  the  curtains  of  sleeping  folk,  the 
front  door  bell  of  St.  George's  Place  clanged 
loudly  —  none  of  your  modern  whirring 
electric  inventions,  but  a  loud  echoing  clang 
from  a  bell  that  hung  rustily  in  the  ivy 
above  the  front  porch.  For  a  time  there 
was  no  answer.  It  clanged  into  silence  once, 
twice,  three  times. 

As  the  third  peal  died  away,  a  small  maid, 
formerly  tweeny,  but  now  taking  the  place 
of  the  butler,  footman,  and  cook  aforesaid, 
went  cautiously  to  the  door,  enveloped  from 
head  to  foot  in  a  tartan  overcoat  with  brass 
buttons.  She  opened  it  two  and  a  half 
inches. 

It  was  pushed  violently  open,  flattening 
Tweeny  against  the  wall  with  a  thud,  and 
a  young  man  in  khaki  jumped  in  with  a 
bound — a  young  man  very  active  and 
vigorous  in  spite  of  a  limp — memento  of 
Mons — a  young  man  in  a  tremendous  hurry, 
evidently. 

"  Master  Chris  !  "  gasped  the  astonished 
tartan-clad  one. 

"  Yes,  me.  Where  is  she  ?  Where  is 
everybody  ? " 

"In  bed,  Master  Chris,"  was  the  reply 
from  Tweeny,  radiant  and  surprised. 

He  bounded  up  the  stairs  and  hammered 
at  a  bedroom  door,  a  large  mahogany  double 
door,  solid  and  important. 

"  Parents  !  Parents  !  I  want  to  see  you  ! " 
he  shouted,  continuing  to  hammer. 

A  sort  of  bass  groan  was  the  only  reply. 

"  I  am  coming  in  !  "—and  was  in  with  the 
words. 

In  the  dim,  curtained  room  two  heads 
popped  up  from  their  respective  brass  cots. 

"  Hi,  you  two  !  What  do  you  mean  by 
it  ?  "  he  shouted  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to 
waken  a  winter  dormouse. 

Tweeny  stood  thrilling  outside  the  door. 
She  heard — 

"  Chris— Chris,  darling  !  Is  it  really  you  ?  " 
A  head  with  mauve  ribbons  bobbed  up. 
"  How  perfectly  delightful  and  amazing  to 
see  you  !  Or  is  it  just  one  of  those  delightful 
morning  dreams  ?     Come  and  kiss  me." 

"It  is  all  very  well,  mamma,"  said  her 
son  with  firmness,  administering  the  kiss, 
"  but  what  do  you  mean  by  being  beastly 
to  my  little  Milly,  and  driving  her  from 
the  house  ?  I  had  a  miserable  wire  from 
her  last  night." 

Mrs.  Brooke-Bellingham  stroked  the  back 
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of  his  head,  with  its  short  dry  curls,  a  head 
practically  shaved  to  eliminate  the  curls. 

"  What's  this,  old  chap  ?  "  said  the  bass 
voice.  "  Chris  !  It  really  is  !  I  thought  it 
was  a  nightmare.  But  really  delighted  and 
amazed — delighted,  my  boy,  to  see  you  !  " 

"  Your  manners  are  exquisite,  dad,  even  at 
this  hour.  Have  I  to  come  and  kiss  you, 
too  ?  "  He  came  round  and  thumped  the 
recumbent  form. 

"  But  now,  parents,  I  have  travelled  all 
night  for  an  explanation,  and  I  mean  to 
have  it." 

He  struck  a  pin-cushion  heavily  with  his 
fist,  and  winced. 

"This  is  very  dramatic,  and  so  forth, 
Chris,"  said  the  person  addressed,  "but  I 
really  don't  know  what  it  is  all  about.  I 
suppose  Milly  is  in  her  room  asleep.  Why 
should  she  not  be  ?  " 

"Yes,  asleep,  Chris,  dearest,"  said  his 
mother. 

"Well,  get  up  and  make  yourselves  pre- 
sentable, and  come  and  find  her.  I  want 
explanations,  and  haven't  much  time.  Last 
night  I  had  a  wire  from  her.  She  said  you 
didn't  like  her,  and  she  didn't  like  you,  and 
she  was  ill,  and  going  away  first  thing  this 
morning.  So  I  took  a  train,  and  have  been 
hanging  about  Evgrscreech  Junction  for 
hours,  and  here  I  am.  Where  is  she  ? " 
He  went  to  the  door  with  huge,  if  uneven, 
strides. 

Outside  he  fell  over  Tweeny. 

"  In  the  Rose  Room,  Master  Chris,"  she 
said. 

"  Stop  !  "  wailed  Mrs.  Brooke-Bellingham. 
"  She  will  be  horrified.    After  breakfast " 

"  Breakfast !  I  must  be  at  St.  Pancras 
by  ten.  I'll  go  and  shout  through  the 
door ! " 

He  hammered  at  the  door  of  the  Rose 
Room. 

"Milly,"  he  shouted  as  he  hammered, 
"  come  out — it's  me  !  Come  out  !  Come  out, 
my  dearest  dear.  Come  out  and  drink  the 
may  !  m  Come  out " 

He  carolled  the  well-known  song. 

There  were  sounds  within.  The  door 
opened.  -.  Emerged  Miss  Murray,  completely 
dressed,  boots  buttoned,  collar  screwed  up, 
pince-nez  adjusted,  gazing  fixedly  and  very 
stern. 

"  Bless  my  soul !  Beg  pardon  !  Awfully 
sorry,"  said  Chris,  backing  and  aghast. 
"  Take  cover  !  " — and  dashed  back  to  his 
parents'  room. 

"  Whom  havejow  got  there  ?  "  he  said, 

"  Your  fiancee,'"  said  the  Colonel. 


"YourMilly,"saidMrs.Brooke-Bellingham, 
now  attired  in  a  pale  blue  kimono.  Papa  was 
in  a  bath  wrap  and  nailed  boots. 

"  That's  not  Milly  in  the  spectacles ! 
Where  is  my  Milly  ?  There  is  a  woman  in  the 
Rose  Room  in  a  brown  dress  and  spectacles. 
Milly  has  golden  hair  and  dazzling  blue 
eyes." 

"  That  lady  is  the  one  I  brought  home 
last  night,"  said  the  Colonel.  "She  gave 
me  to  understand  she  was  your  fiancee,  and 
came  with  me  at  once."  The  Colonel  was 
still  not  more  than  half  awake. 

"  For  pity's  sake,  clothe  yourselves  and 
put  cold  water  on  your  heads,  and  come 
down  and  thrash  this  out.  I  give  you  ten 
minutes ! " 

Chris  went  and  rampaged  in  the  dining- 
room,  thinking  furiously,  and  again  fell  over 
Tweeny. 

"  Child,"  he  said,  catching  hold  of  her  by 
a  portion  of  her  tartan  garment,  as  she  fled 
before  him,  "do  you  do  the  entire  work  of 
this  mansion  ?  " 

"  Most  of  it,  sir.  But  Mrs.  'Iggins  comes 
at  nine,  and  a  woman  at  half -past  ten." 

"  Well,  till  reinforcements  arrive,  will  you 
provide  some  food — tea  and  so  forth— in  a 
few  minutes,  and  a  fire  ?  " 

Shortly  afterwards  she  reappeared  and 
vanished  again.  Subsequently  upon  the 
hearth  blue  smoke  and  faint  explosions 
indicated  that  a  fire  was  there. 

Presently  the  Colonel  appeared,  hurried 
and  agitated.  Miss  Murray  also  hove  in 
sight,  looking  extremely  terrified,  keeping 
an  eye  on  the  door. 

"  Please  sit  here,"  said  Chris  in  his 
court  of  inquiry  manner,  indicating  seats 
near  the  blue  smoke.  "  Here's  mother. 
Sit  down." 

"  Now  !  "  He  drew  up  a  chair  and  faced 
them.  They  were  all  seated.  Cups  tinkled 
in  the  background. 

There  was  silence. 

"  Now,  father,  what  happened  yesterday  ?  " 
said  Chris. 

"  We  received  your  wire,  saying  that  your 
fiar.cie  was  arriving  at  St.  Pancras  at  two- 
twenty-five,  wearing  a  musquash  coat  and 
black  hat,  and  that  her  name  was  Murray." 

"  Mowbray,"  corrected  Chris. 

"  I  went  to  St.  Pancras  at  two-twenty-five. 
Saw  a  lady  waiting  answering  to  the  de- 
scription. I  said  '  Mowbray  '—or  did  I  say 
Murray  ?  I  forget — '  St.  George's  ? '  She 
said  '  Yes,'  and  came  at  once.  Here  she  is. 
That  is  all." 

Miss    Murray  stood   up.      On  her    face 
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the  light  of  intelligence  was  shining,  also 
tremendous  relief.  "  I  see  the  mistake," 
she  said.     Here  she  sneezed  three  times. 

il  Quite  so,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  Quite,  dear,"  said  mamma,  to  fill  up  the 
pause.  When  Miss  Murray  had  recovered 
h#r  voice,  she  extracted  an  envelope  from  a 
plush  bag,  and  continued — 

"  This  is  the  address  to  which  I  was  going, 
in  order  to  educate  the  son  of  a  Mr.  Baker." 

She  held  up  the  envelope.  On  it  was 
carefully  written — 

Mrs.  Alfred  Baker, 

1a,  King  George's  Crescent, 
London,  N.E. 

>'  Then  why  did  you  come  here  ?  "  said 
Chris,  light  beginning  to  dawn  upon  him 
also. 

"  This  gentleman  here  came  up  to  me, 
said  he  was  looking  for  a  lady  called  Murray, 
in  a  brown  fur  coat  and  black  hat.  I  heard 
the  name  St.  George's — he  gave  me  no  time 
to  consider,  and  said  at  once  I  was  the 
young  lady  he  wanted— so  I  concluded  he 
knew,  and  that  he  was  my  employer." 

The  Colonel  and  his  wife  emitted  long- 
pent-up  breaths  with  a  hiss  like  a  punctured 
tyre,  looked  at  each  other,  and  smiled.  They 
seemed  very  much  happier. 

Chris  started  up.  His  face  was  tense,  his 
young  brow  a  mass  of  frowns. 

"  But  where  is  Milly  ?  "  he  cried.  "  We 
have  Mr.  Baker's  governess  perfectly  safe, 
but  who  has  Milly  ?  Think  !  "  Silence  fell. 
They  thought. 

"  She  has  probably  gone  to  Mr.  Baker's," 
said  Miss  Murray  suddenly. 

"  Why  ?"     Chris  transfixed  her. 

"  I  understand  she  was  wearing  similar 
garments  and  was  coming  in  the  same  train. 
Mr.  Baker  wTas  meeting  her.  She  is  probably 
like  me  in  face  and  figure." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Chris.  "A  clue, 
though  !  "  he  cried. 

"  Breakfast  is  served,"  suddenly  said 
Tweeny  in  her  best  manner.  She  had  added 
a  smart  cap  to  the  tartan  overcoat. 

Tea  and  eggs  were  eaten,  with  the  unreal, 
wan  feeling  that  gaslight  breakfasts  give  to 
the  consumer. 

"We  must  have*  the  car,  father,"  said  Chris. 
"  I  am,  in  full  command  now.  Remember, 
so  far  your  strategy  has  been  at  fault.  Never 
mind  petrol,  never  mind  anything,  till  we 
have  found  1a,  King  George's  Crescent. 
Mother,  get  your  bonnet  and  shawl,  or  what- 
ever you  wear  motoring — you,  too,  Miss 
Murray — while  I  bring  the  car  round." 


In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  were  all  in 
the  car,  Chris  tugging  at  the  starting-handle. 
A  compass  was  in  his  hand,  a  map  in  his 
pocket — he  had  a  rough  idea  of  the  route. 

"  We  head  for  the  north-east,"  he  said. 
"  Happily  the  wind  is  south-west,  so  if  we 
feel  it  on  the  back  of  our  necks,  we  know  we 
are  all  right." 

Their  breath  blew  from  them  to  the  north- 
east in  the  raw  air.  Chris  was  the  only  one 
of  the  party  who  seemed  awake,  and  he  had 
had  no  sleep.  There  was  no  cheerful  hilarity 
about  the  party. 

Soon  they  were  threading  their  way  in  and 
out  of  suburbs,  through  interminable  gas- 
works, tram  lines,  and  railway  sidings.  Chris 
rather  hurried  past  policemen,  but  inquired 
the  way  frequently  of  early  morning  postmen. 

On,  on,  through  miles  of  new  houses.  At 
last  they  bumped  over  increasingly  rough 
ground,  and  stopped  before  a  tall,  thin 
house  with  a  forlorn  unfinished  end.  A 
board  close  to  the  house  announced  King 
George's  Crescent.  The  number  over  the 
door  was  1a. 

"  Here's  1a,"  said  Chris.  "  Looks  rather 
C  3  by  this  light !  Now,  then,  over  the 
top  !  Wish  I  had  my  revolver — gives  one 
confidence  ! " 

He  leapt  out  of  the  car  and  began  one  of 
his  onslaughts  on  the  door. 

A  head  popped  out  of  the  window  just 
over  the  door — a  head  with  flaxen  plaits  and 
blue  eyes  in  an  extremelv  charming  face. 

"Milly!"  shouted  Chris.  "Hurrah! 
Hurrah  !  Found  !  Here  she  is  !  Thank 
Heaven  !     What  a  relief  !  " 

"Chris,  darling,  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 
I'll  come—-" 

"  Don't  jump  out.     Come  to  the  door. 

"  Come  along,  parents ! "  he  called.  "  Once 
inside  the  house,  and  the  girl  is  mine  !  " 

Several  minutes  elapsed,  during  which  the 
party  blew  on  their  cold  fingers. 

Milly  came  to  the  door  fully  dressed  and 
looking  as  fresh  as  a  primrose.  Chris  and 
she  went  into  the  house  in  great  glee.  The 
other  three  followed  in  silence,  and  fileti  into 
the  art  serge  dining-room. 

"  Introduce  me,  Chris,"  said  Milly,  turning 
to  the  others  with  a  charming  smile.  The 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Brooke-Bellingham  beamed 
in  return. 

"  Milly,  this  is  father,  and  this  is  mother. 
This  is  Miss  Murray  !  " 

"  But,  Chris,  you  have  a  father  and 
mother  upstairs." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  dearest  girl.  That's 
all  a  mistake.     A  chap  called  Baker  went  to 
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St.  Pancras  to  meet  a  lady  in  a  brown  fur 
coat  and  a  black  hat,  and,  seeing  you  dressed 
like  that,  brought  you  here.  And  father 
took  the  other  lady,  who  seemed  to  have  the 
same  clothes,  home  in  mistake.  This,  you 
understand,  is  father,"  he  said,  indicating 
the  Colonel.  "  A  nice  old  chap.  You'll  like 
him.  He's  most  awfully  clever  at  his  own 
job,  but  you'd  never  think  it,  after  the 
mess  he's  made  of  this.  And  this,  as  I 
said  before,  is  mother,  who  is  also  a  dear, 
and  quite  young.  You  reminded  me  of  her 
when  I  first  saw  you." 

Some  kissing  took  place.  They  all  studied 
each  other  carefully. 

"  And  this  is  the  lady  who  changed  places 
with  you,  and  stayed  a  night  with  us." 

They  shook  hands. 
*   "  You  understand,  don't  you  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Milly  cheerfully,  "  but 
I  shall  soon.  You  are  you,  anyway,  and  I 
am  a  mistake  here,  and  these  are  your  father 
and  mother,  and  you  are  going  to  take  me 
to  your  own  house." 

"Yes,  I  think  we  might  sound  the 'All 
clear '  now,"  said  Chris.     "  We'll  go  soon." 

The  somewhat  mixed  party  moved  towards 
the  door.  But  here  there  came  a  hitch.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Baker  suddenly  met  them  in  the 
doorwTay  in  very  demi-toilette — Mr.  Baker  in 
flannel  shirt  and  bracks,  his  wife  in  a  red 
flannel  dressing-gown  and  curling-pins. 

"  Miss  Murray !  Disgraceful !  "  she  began. 
"  Disreputable  friends  already — bringing  in 
all  this  mud  at  this  hour  !  I  suspected  from 
the  first—" 

"  Pray,  madam,"  said  the  Colonel,  holding 
up  a  large  and  military-looking  hand,  like  a 
policeman  at  a  crossing.  "  Mr.  Baker,"  he 
continued — "you  are  Mr.  Baker,  I  presume  ?" 

"  I  am." 

"Did  you  go  to  the  station  yesterday  to 
meet  a  lady,"  who  was  to  be  your  son's 
governess,  dressed  in  a  fur  coat  and  a  black 
hat?". 

"  I  did,"  said  Mr.  Baker. 

"  He  says  the  responses  like  the  Marriage 
Service,"  whispered  Chris. 

Milly  giggled. 

"  Well,  this  is  the  lady  for  whom  you  were 
looking."  He  drew  Miss  Murray  forward. 
"  I  also  went  to  the  station,"  he  continued, 
"  to  meet  the  two-twenty-five  and  a  lady 
similarly  attired.  We  have  merely  exchanged. 
This" — pointing    to    Milly— "  is   my   son's 


-poi 
fiantie" 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mr.  Baker. 

"  Dear  me  !  "  said  Mrs.  Baker, 
never ! " 


1  Well,  I 


"They'll  never  believe  me,"  hummed 
Chris. 

The  Brooke-Bellingham  party  withdrew 
nearer  to  the  door. 

The  Baker  party  confabulated  in  hissing 
whispers  in  the  window. 

Miss  Murray  was  nearest  the  window. 

Suddenly  she  rapped  it  so  violently  that  it 
nearly  broke. 

"  Syd  !  "  she  cried. 

All  looked  out.  Labouring  up  the  road 
— a  papier  mdche  suit-case  in  one  hand,  a 
hold-all  in  the  other — came  a  little  man  with 
a  big  moustache.  He  wore  what  reporters 
call  a  Trilby  hat.  Miss  Murray  went  into 
the  hall,  with  glad  cries  of  welcome,  and  soon 
had  him  and  the  baggage  in  the  room. 

"  Standing  room  only ! "  said  Chris. 
"Any  other  persons  must  join  the  queue 
outside." 

Miss  Murray  sneezed,  but  found  voice  to 
say  to  Syd  :  "  How  did  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  Got  your  wire  last  night,  and  a  train  this 
morning  to  Stowfields.  Bead  your  letter,  that 
I  picked  up  at  the  post  office  on  the  way. 
Found  St.  George's  Place,  and  when  I  got 
there  a  young  lady  in  a  tartan  coat  explained 
things  a  bit,  and  told  me  where  to  go,  so  I 
took  your  traps  and  came  along.  She  sent 
me  in  the  postman's  cart  to  catch  a  quick 
train  to  town." 

"  Tartan  coat  !  "said  Chris.  "  You  are  a 
gem  !  Mother,  double  that  girl's  screw  when 
you  get  home." 

"Yes,  darling,"  said  his  mother.  "Do 
let's  go  now.  Surely  it's  tea-time  or  lunch- 
time." 

"  Tea-time !  No,  it's  hardly  eight  yet. 
WeTl  go  and  get  breakfast  now  at  the 
Bentley." 

"  Like  this  ?  "  said  Milly. 

"  Like  this  ?  "  said  the  Colonel,  looking  at 
his  hastily-assumed  garments. 

"  Yes,  like  we  all  are.  Dad,  I  believe  you 
still  have  your  pyjamas  on  under  your 
coat ! " 

"  Oh,  Chris,  really— but  I  do  want  a  bath 
and  a  shave." 

"  So  do  we  all,"  said  Milly,  "  but  we  look 
all  right  outside.  And  my  luggage,"  she 
continued — "  I  simply  can't  pack  it.  All  the 
things  I  took  out 'have  swelled  dreadfully 
with  the  damp  or  something,  and  couldn't 
possibly  go  in  again." 

At  that  moment  the  maid-servant  rose 
from  her  knees,  where  she  had  been  dusting 
a  dustless  wainscot. 

"  I  packed  your  things,  miss.  I  thought 
you  might  want  them,"  she  said,  with  a  wide 
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smile.  She  liked  the  kind  young  lady,  and 
last  night's  half-crowns  still  jingled  in  her 
pocket. 

"  Get  back  to  your  work,  girl,"  said  Mrs. 
Baker. 

"  Well,  good-bye,  Mrs.  Baker  and  Miss 
Murray,"  smiled  Mrs.  Brooke-Bellingham, 
holding  out  her  hand.  "  It  has  been  so 
pleasant  to  make  your  acquaintance.  You 
quite  understand  how  it  all  happened.  It 
was  our  fault  entirely.  You'll  come  and  see 
us  sometime,  won't  you  ? 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  "  she  said  to  herself. 

The  Baker  family  and  Miss  Murray  were 
all  still  rather  glum.  They  felt  they  had 
been  befooled  somehow.  Mr.  Baker  felt 
guilty,  and  afraid  of  getting  into  trouble  if 
he  spoke. 

Luggage  came  bumping  down  the  stairs, 
the  three  men  dragging  it.     Syd  helped. 

"  Accidents  will  happen  in  the  best- 
regulated  families,"  he  said. 

They  saw  the  joke  at  once,  and  laughed 
heartily  as  they  got  into  the  car. 

Breakfast  at  the  Bentley  was  a  great 
success.  The  waiter  concluded  they  had  all 
just  come  back  from  the  Front,  or  been 
torpedoed,  and  treated  them  with  sym- 
pathetic and  awed  reverence.  The  head 
waiter  knew  Chris  well,  and  brought  him 
extra  delicacies  in  a  whisper. 

The  room  was  warm  ;  they  all  thawed. 
Suddeny,  in  the  middle  of  a  cup  of  coffee, 
Milly  began  to  laugh.     She  sat  back  in  her 


chair  and  gave  herself  up  to  it  till  tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks.  Chris  joined  in 
with  his  baritone  chuckle.  Soon  the  Colonel 
added  his  deep  bass  "  Ho  !  ho  ! "  and  Mrs. 
Brooke-Bellingham  her  silvery  tinkle.  It 
was  a  hilarious  quartette.  The  other  sleepy 
breakf asters  seemed  surpiised. 

"It's  all  been  so  fearfully  funny,"  said 
Milly,  recovering  and  wiping  her  eyes. 

Chris  suddenly  caught  sight  of  a  clock. 
"I  must  bolt  like  Cinderella  for  the  ten- 
two,"  he  said,  leaping  to  his  feet.  "  How  I 
shall  sleep  in  the  train !  Next  time,  pater, 
you  find  a  governess  at  large  on  a  railway 
platform,  don't  bring  me  tearing  about  the 
country  all  night,  trying  to  find  a  home  for 
her.     It  is  very  exhausting." 

"  My  poor  boy ! "  said  the  Colonel,  his 
voice  broken  with  emotion  as  he  wrung  his 
son's  hand. 

But  Millicent  kissed  him  three  times  to 
console  him ;  Chris  only  twice,  because  his 
mouth  was  full  of  hard  toast. 

"  Be  off  with  you,"  she  said,  as  she  pushed 
him  towards  the  door.  "  We  will  have  our 
wedding  breakfast  here ;  it's  been  so  jolly," 
she  said. 

"Right-o,"  called  Chris  in  the  distance, 
"  and  as  soon  as  we  can  manage  it !  " 

They  managed  it  quite  soon.  Miss 
Murray  was  invited,  and  came  bearing,  as  a 
present,  an  arrangement  embroidered  with 
an  art  floral  device.  It  bore  the  word 
"  Telegrams  "  embossed  on  its  surface. 


LOVE'S    RENAISSANCE. 

By    LIEUTENANT     GEOFFREY    F.    FYSON. 


VfOUR    voice,  that  once  was  wont  to  go  before  us, 
*      Calling  our  steps,  as  Pan  his  flocks  in  Spring, 
Faltered  at  crash  of  War's  discordant  chorus 
And  ceased  to  sing. 

Though  through  the  night  of  turmoil  and  of  sorrow 
No  ling'ring  melody  has  touched  our  ear, 

Yet  have  we  waited,  knowing  that  the  morrow 
Should  find  you  near. 


The  morning  breaks,  and  from  your  lonely  dwelling 
You  haste  to  greet  us !     Echoing  sweet  and  strong, 

We  hear,  with  outstretched  arms  and  bosom  swelling, 
The  old,  glad  song. 


PRUNELLA 
PENNEFEATHER'S 

PARTY 

By  LETITIA   WITHALL 

Illustrated  by  A.    E.    Jackson 


SUSAN  SAINTSRURY  settled  to  a 
sharper  angle  the  scarlet  bow  that 
stood,  as  poised  for  flight,  lightly 
upon  her  black  satin  head. 

Prunella  Pennefeather  looked  piteous. 

"  It'll  be  found  out,  and  then  there'll  be 
an  awful  futh,"  she  sighed  hopelessly,  as 
one  defeated  before  combat,  and  with  her 
usual  distortion  of  the  letter  "  s." 

"  Nonsense,  silly  I  Don't  be  a  'fraid-cat. 
It  won't  be  found  out,  and  we'll  have  all 
the  fun  of  smuggling  the  clothes,  and 
'splaining  to  Betsy — I  mean  Elise — about 
it ;  and  then  we  shall  have  our  dear,  darling 
'dopted  sister  at  the  party,  and  everyone 
will  think  her  beautiful,  and  she'll  be  the 
'  belle.'  And  then,  when  your  mother  or  my 
mother  sees  what  a  lovely  person  Betsy — 
I  mean  Elise — is,  they'll  let  us  play  with 
her,  and  pYaps  they'll,  one  of  them,  'dopt 
her  properly,  and  then — oh,  wouldn't  we 
have  larks  ! " 

Prunella's  eyes  brightened,  and  her  doleful 
lips  rose  at  the  corners  into  a  smile. 

"  Yeth,  that  would  be  thcrumpthiouth, 
and  then  Bethy — I  mean  Elithe — would  be 
a  real  thithter.  What  ith  Elithe'th  other 
name  to  be,  Thuthan  ?  The  mutht  have 
another  name;  Higginth  ith  tho  ugly." 

"Elise  d'Evremonde  is  her  name,  and 
she  shall  wear  my  pink  frock  and  silk 
stockings  and  my  corals,  and  have  your 
hair  ribbon  and  feathery  fan  and  your 
second  best  shoes  ;  and  she'll  look  like  a 
fairy  princess." 

"The'll  have  to  wath  her  fathe,"  put  in 
Prunella,  the  sometimes  practical. 

"  Yes  ;   her  face  and  her  hands,  too.     I 


tell  you,  Prune— she'll  have  to  have  a  bath. 
People  always  have  a  bath  before  a  party. 
And  her  hair  must  be  washed  ;  it  is  curly, 
so  we  shan't  have  to  pinch  it." 

"  Do  you  think  the'll  mind  ? "  queried 
Prunella.  "The  doethn't  look  ath  if  the 
wathed  very  often" 

"  I  don't  s'pose  she's  ever  had  a  proper 
wash,  with  ears  and  corners,  and  her  nail 
skin  pushed  back,"  answered  Susan.  "  I  did 
ask  her  about  washing  once,  and  she  said 
her  mother  and  her  father  didn't,  nor  her 
grandmother,  so  she'd  be  feared  to.  But 
if  she  wants  to  go  to  the  party,  she  mast; 
only  I  'spect  it'll  take  a  lot  of  'suasion  to 
get  it  done." 

When  Betsy  Higgins,  the  dirtiest  denizen 
of  the  dirtiest  slum  that  darkened  the 
town  where  dwelt  Susan  and  Prunella,  was 
approached  delicately  on  the  matter  of  soap 
and  water,  she  backed  so  decidedly  and 
promptly  from  the  idea  that  it  took  all 
Susan's  force  of  character  and  Prunella's 
pleadings  to  prevent  her  declining  the 
whole  programme — pink  frock,  corals,  party, 
and  all. 

Susan  and  Prunella  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Betsy  Higgins  in  the  park  that  saw 
their  daily  walk. 

Her  tangled  ringlets  of  gold  and  coal- 
black  eyes  had  caught  their  fancy,  and 
subsequent  secret  meetings  had  ended  in 
their  adoption  of  the  ragged  little  beauty 
as  a  "  soul-sister." 

Long  had  they  plotted  and  planned  for 
a  means  whereby  to  effect  a  favourable 
introduction  to  respective,  and  more  than 
probably   disapproving,    mammas    in    such 
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fashion  as  would  melt  all  prejudice  and 
charm  all  hearts. 

The  coming  Christmas  party,  given  by 
the  mother  of  Prunella  to  her  only  child's 
school-mates  and  other  friends,  had  been 
decided  upon  as  a  heaven-sent  opportunity 
for  this  purpose. 

The  audacious  mind  of  Susan  at  once 
seized  upon  the  possibilities  of  the  idea, 
and  details  were  gradually  evolved  from  her 
teeming  brain. 

Betsy  Higgins,  now  re-christened  Elise 
d'Evremonde,  was  to  be  clothed  in  garments 
of  silk,  to  be  introduced  into  the  party, 
where  it  would  be  understood  that  she  was 
one  of  Prunella's  school-fellows,  many  of  them 
unknown  by  sight  to  Mrs.  Pennefeather ; 
and  here  it  was  believed  by  both  Susan  and 
Prunelia  that  the  hearts  of  all  being  melted 
by  such  charm  and  beauty  combined,  their 
adoption  would  be  ratified  by  their  parents, 
and  days  of  bliss  ensue  in  a  triangular 
companionship. 

The  difficulty  of  the  bath  loomed  large 
for  several  days,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
morning  of  the  party  itself  that  Betsy  wras 
persuaded  to  submit  to  the  awful  operation. 

Every  other  plan  to  achieve  their  purpose 
having  proved  futile,  nothing  but  sheer 
daring  was  left  to  them  at  the  last.  The 
bathing  of  Betsy  must  take  place  in  Susan's 
home  and  in  the  family  bath. 

Prunella  nearly  melted  into  tears  at  this 
dangerous  prospect,  and  still  further  collapsed 
as  Susan  explained  her  particular  part  in  the 
scheme. 

"  You  must  meet  Elise  at  the  side  gate 
and  bring  her  to  the  little  side  door.  I'll 
scout  in  the  hall,  and  when  I  whistle,  you 
must  bring  Elise  in  ;  then  we'll  smuggle  her 
into  the  bathroom.  I'll  have  all  her  party 
clothes  ready,  and  when  she's  washed  we'll 
put  them  all  on  'cept  the  frock.  She'll  have 
to  take  that  away  and  hide  it  somewhere, 
and  put  "it  on  just  before  coming  to  the 
party. 

"  I'll  stay  in  the  dressing-room  till  she 
comes,  so  I  can  see  she's  all  right,  and  tie 
her  hair  ribbon,  and  I'll  make  her  promise 
again  not  to  speak." 

For  the  language  and  the  voice  of  Betsy 
Elise  were  neither  so  beautiful  nor  so  refined 
as  her  features,  and  a  solemn  oath  of  silence 
had  been  imposed  upon  her,  to  be  kept 
throughout  the  evening  of  the  party,  lest  the 
stupid  prejudice  of  the  elders  should  be 
awakened. 

With  beating  hearts  and  tingling  hairs 
Prunella  and  Betsy  obeyed  the  whistle  from 


the  hall,  creeping  along  the  passage  to  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  and  then,  joined  by  Susan, 
ending  with  a  rush  into  the  refuge  of  the 
bathroom. 

Betsy  Higgins  surveyed  in  wonder  the 
large  white  oath,  the  white-tiled  walls,  the 
vast  white  towels,  the  sponges,  soaps,  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  prepared  for  her  bodily 
cleansing. 

"  Lawks  !  "  she  ejaculated. 

Susan  turned  on  the  tap  ;  a  cloud  of  steam 
rose  from  the*  bath,  and  she  turned  to 
Betsy. 

"  Now,  Elise,"  she  whispered,  "  let's  be 
quick.     Get  your  things  off  and  jump  in." 

"  Jump  in  wot  ?  "  asked  Betsy  suspiciously. 

"  Into  the  bath,  of  course.  Oh,  do  be 
quick  and  get  off  your  things  !  " 

"  Hurry  up,  Elithe,  or  we'll  be  caught ! " 
begged  the  fearful  Prunella. 

"  Wot !  Me  jump  into  that  bloomin' 
copper,  to  be  boiled  like  s'if  I  wos  a  bally 
bundle  of  washin'  on  a  Monday  ?  Not  me  ! 
I  don't  think  !  "  And  Betsy  retreated  to  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  room. 

Matters  were  at  a  deadlock  till  Susan, 
inspired,  shook  out  the  pink  silk  frock 
before  the  eyes  of  the  outraged  Betsy,  and 
dangled  the  corals  just  out  of  reach  of  her 
greedy  hands. 

"  Not  unless  you  have  a  bath  first,  Elise," 
she  firmly  stated.  And  the  poor  Elise,  letting 
her  rags  drop  from  her  in  grubby  layers, 
allowed  her  captors  to  immerse  her  in  the 
warm  water,  and  proceed,  by  vigorous  scrub- 
bing and  rubbing,  to  bring  her  cleanliness 
up  to  party  standard. 

Clutching  fearfully  at  the  slippery  sides  of 
the  bath,  with  subdued  sobs  and  more  than 
one  tear,  Betsy  the  grub  emerged  into  Elise 
the  butterfly. 

Gasping  under  the  streams  of  water  poured 
over  her  wrell-soaped  head,  she  inwardly 
muttered  ejaculations  and  imprecations  it 
was  as  wrell  were  unheard  by  the  mothers  of 
her  stern  washers. 

Soaped  and  sponged,  and  soaped  and 
sponged  again,  at  last  the  whiteness  of  hei 
naturally  exquisite  skin  became  apparent, 
and  it  was  limbs  of  fairy  beauty  that  were 
finally  slipped  into  the  froth  of  Susan's  party 
under-things. 

With  chuckles  of  joy  and  whispers  of 
delight,  Susan  and  Prunella  beheld  the 
transformation  of  their  beloved.  They 
dressed  her  as  if  she  were  a  doll,  brushed 
the  tangles  out  of  the  now  shining  hair  till 
it  gleamed  like  spun  gold,  and  finally  slipped 
the   top  ragged   garment  Betsy  called  her 
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"  dress  "over  the  lace  and  fineness  that  must 
stay  hidden  till  the  hour  came. 

Susan,  filled  with  eager  anticipation  as  a 
general  whose  long-cherished  plans  are  at 
length  fructifying,  arrived  early  at  the  party, 
but  had  to  linger  in  the  dressing-room  till 
she  had  almost  to  give  up  hope.     At  last  in 


Could  this  picture  of  fine  and  perfect 
drawing  be  the  caricature  that  roamed  the 
back  streets  as  one  Betsy  Higgins  ? 

With  trembling  fingers  Susan  brushed  out 
afresh  the  halo  of  misty  gold,  and  fastened 
thereon  the  butterfly  of  pink  satin  that  was 
the  finishing  touch  of  the  miracle's  toilet. 


the  doorway  appeared  a  small,  shy  figure 
in  black  velvet 'cloak  and  hood—a  hood  and 
cloak  well  known  to  Susan. 

With  a  quick  dart  she  reached  the  hesi- 
tating figure,  and,  pulling  it  into  the  room, 
hastily  removed  the  wraps. 

It  was  beyond  words  —  wonderful  —  a 
miracle, 


"  '  Not  me  !     I  don't  think  ! '     And  Betsy  retreated  to 
the  farthest  corner  of  the  room." 


"You  managed  it  all  right,  then?"  she 
whispered  cautiously  while  she  tied  the  bow. 

"  You  bet,"  breathed  back  Betsy.  "  Catch 
me  missin'  a  charnst  loike  this  un  !  I  sy, 
let's  see  'ow  I  show  in  these*  bloomin'  togs. 
My  eye  !  Ain't  I  'arf  a  wonner,  neither  ? 
Crikey  !  Wisht  my  maw  could  'ave  a  wink 
at  'er  beootif  ul  darter  ! " 
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Poor  Betsy,  unconscious  lover  of  the 
beautiful,  stared  at  her  reflection  in  the  long 
glass  with  wistful  eyes. 

"  Can  you  dance  ?  "  asked  Susan. 

"  Not  'arf  !  Yew  should  see  me  'op  it  to 
the  barril  norgins.  Pavylovy  ain't  in  it  with 
Betsy  'Iggins  w'en  it  comes  to  the  toe-glide." 

"  Remember — remember  not  to  speak," 
urged  the  anxious  Susan,  as  they  came  to 
the  entrance  of  the  dancing-room. 

"  Strike  me  pink  !  I'd  'most  forgot.  Orl 
rite  ;  me  tongue's  a  bloomin'  corpse  !  " 

Elise  d'Evremonde  made  a  successful 
entry,  smiled  beatifically  into  her  hostess's 
face,  and  then  allowed  Prunella  to  lead  her 
*  to  a  chair  that  stood  against  the  wall. 

"  What  an  exquisitely  beautiful  child  ! " 
murmured  Mrs.  Pennefeather  to  Mrs.  Saints- 
bury.     "  Do  you  know  who  she  is  ?  " 

"One  of  Prunella's  school  friends,  I 
suppose.  Do  you  know  the  little  girl  in 
the  pink  frock  that  is  so  like  your  old  one, 
Susie,  dear  ?  "  Mrs.  Saintsbury  asked. 

Susan  flushed.  "That  is  Elise  d'Evre- 
monde," she  answered  eagerly.  "  Isn't  she 
perfectly  lovely,  mother  ?  " 

Mrs.  Saintsbury  moved  across  to  speak  to 
the  child,  at  whom  many  were  already  gazing. 

She  returned  rebuffed  to  Mrs.  Penne- 
feather's  side. 

"She  is  most  extraordinarily  shy,"  she 
reported.  "  I  cannot  get  one  word,  out  of 
her.  She  only  gives  that  wonderful  smile, 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  I  am  not  the  only 
one  who  has  failed  to  make  her  respond." 

"  Poor  little  thing !  I  expect  she  is  suffering 
agonies  of  shyness,"  placidly  remarked  Mrs. 
Pennefeather. 

The  party  took  the  usual  form  ;  dances 
and  games  followed  one  another,  and  through 
them  all  flitted  gracefully  the  charming  Elise 
d'Evremonde,  closely  attended  by  Susan  and 
Prunella. 

Several  of  the  gentlemen  present,  attracted 
by  her  unusual  looks,  made  her  their  partner. 
All  remarked  she  was  not  only  the  most 
beautiful  child  they  had  ever  met,  but  the 
most  silent. 

"  Not  one  word  have  I  heard  her  say  the 
whole  evening,"  grumbled  an  elderly  gentle- 
man who  prided  himself  on  his  aptitude  with 
children. 

A  slight  feeling  of  mystery  developed  with 
regard  to  the  speechless  sprite.  People 
asked  who  she  was,  looked  impressed  at  the 
impressive  name,  and  could  discover  no 
more. 

The  toes  that  had  responded  to  the  ground- 
out  tunes  of  the  barrel-organ  danced,  no  less 


lightly  to  piano  and  violin.  Betsy  twirled  and 
glided  and  stepped,  all  the  while  over  and  over 
in  her  mind  tumbling  the  thought :  "  Oh,  lor, 
oh,  my  !  Ain't  this  'arf  a  go,  neither  ?  Fancy 
me  at  a  fancy  ball  !  'Ope  I  sharn't  get  cort. 
Will  the  coppers  nab  me  if  I  do  ?  P'r'aps 
it'll  mean  a  taste  of  chokey.  Oh,  lor,  it's 
worf  it !  My  !  Won't  'Arriet  and  Bill  split 
w'en  they  'ear  of  it  ?  Wisht  I  could  do  this 
every  dy  !  That  supper  wos  fine — that  fluffy 
stuff,  and  them  tart  things,  and  that  lemon 
fizz.  Wisht  I  wos  a  toff  allwyse.  Only  catch 
me  'avin'  a  dip  in  the  copper  agine,  if  I  wos, 
I  don't  think  !  " 

The  eyes  of  Elise  d'Evremonde  grew 
larger  and  darker  as  the  excitement  of  the 
evening  waxed  greater  ;  her  lips  became  a 
deeper  carmine  ;  her  cheeks,  rosily  flushed, 
were  like  flower  petals ;  the  white  teeth 
flashed  in  dazzling  smiles.  She  was,  as 
Susan  had  prophesied,  the  "  belle  "  of  the 
party. 

Long  before  this  had  Susan  received  a 
promise  from  her  mother  of  an  invitation 
to  be  extended  toward  her  adored  one. 

The  elderly  gentleman,  piqued,  but  not  to 
offence,  'tried  to  monopolise  the  mysterious 
guest ;  the  small  boys  elbowed  each  other 
out  of  the  way  before  her  chair ;  Mrs. 
Saintsbury  had  kissed  her  and  personally 
superintended  her  supper. 

The  whole  room  felt  something  unusual 
was  in  their  midst.  This  was  no  common 
child.  Such  looks  and  such  a  name,  such  a 
smile*  and  such  grace,  betokened  a  pedigree. 
Mothers  resolved  to  cultivate  her  acquaint- 
anceship with  their  own  offspring.  Opinions 
were  expressed  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  her 
home. 

The  party  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the 
fun  had  reached  its  highest  point.  A  game 
of  "  musical  chairs  "  was  in  progress.  One 
by  one  the  chairs  and  those  that  darted 
round  them  diminished.  Susan  and  Prunella, 
an  Eton-clad  young  gentleman  and  the 
radiant  Elise,  found  themselves  circling  in 
keen  competition. 

Susan,  anxious  to  make  her  protegee  shine 
forth  in  every  possible  way,  deliberately 
manoeuvred  to  her  own  disadvantage,  and 
had  to  retire  to  the  ranks  of  the  lookers-on. 
Prunella,  catching  a  hasty  whisper  from 
Susan  as  she  left  the  game,  and  demoralised 
by  a  meaning  kick,  was  easily  put  out  at  the 
next  round. 

With  one  chair  between  them,  young  Eton 
and  Betsy  Higgins  of  Beef  Alley  made  their 
last  effort  at  rivalry.  Dawdling  and  dashing, 
hesitating   and   hastily   darting,  with  jerks 
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and  jumps,  half  stops  and  fresh  starts,  with 
cheers  from  the  bystanders,  gurgles  of  delight 
from  the  representative  of  Beef  Alley,  and 
breathless  "  Oh's  !  "  and  "  Ah's  !  "  from  the 
determined  but  decidedly  plump  Etonian, 
the  music  kept  the  two  long  at  their  efforts. 

At  last  a  crash  from  the  piano,  a  cry 
from  the  competitors,  a  laugh  and  a  clapping 
from  those  around,  and  on  the  seat  of  victory 
was  seen  a  pink  frock. 

Seated  erect  and  triumphant  on  the  chair, 
her  head  thrown  back,  her  bronze-clad  feet 
swinging  off  the  floor,  the  deep,  dark  eyes 
softly  flashing,  her  aureole  of  fine-wrought 
gold  gleaming  in  the  bright  light  of  the 
chandelier  above,  with  roses  in  her  cheeks, 
and  the  radiance  of  beauty,  happiness,  and 
vitality  about  her,  Elise  d'Evremonde  felt 
the  hour  of  her  life  was  come,  and  she 
answered  to  it. 

"  Blimy,"  she  cried  in  a  voice  treble, 
shrill,  and  saw-edged,  "  if  I  don't  feel  'arf  a 
swank,  sittin'  'ere  an!  wTinnin'  proizes  off  the 
toffs,  like  our  Caroline  Jine  at  the  Biby 
Show ! " 

A  long  silence  held  the  ballroom  in  its 
thrall,  then,  deep  and  loud,  a  man  laughed, 
young  Eton  w7histled,  then  laughter  came 
tumbling  from  every  side.  The  orchestra  of 
mirth  had  struck  up,  and  its  music  swelled 
and  sank  and  swelled  again. 

Betsy  sat  there  on  her  chair  of  victory, 
staring  at  the  shaking,  merry  crowd,  one 
hand  pressed,  too  late,  over  her  mouth,  con- 
fusion on  her  face  turning  to  fury — fury 
drooping  to  dismay  and  pathos — pathos  nearly 
melting  into  tears. 

But  Mrs.  Pennefeather  was  beside  her  by 
now,  holding  out  a  plump,  motherly  hand, 
and  the  chorus  of  laughter  stopped  as  she 
spoke. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  "you  must  think  us 
very  rude.  There  was  a  little  joke  that  I 
dare  say  you  do  not  understand.  Will  you 
come  with  me  ?  I  want  to  ask  you  and 
Prunella*  a  few  questions." 

The  library  was  warm  and  red  and  brown, 
lit  by  a  leaping  fire  and  a  few  candles  held 
in  slim,  twisted  wrought-iron  stands — a 
sympathetic,  intimate  light,  creative  of  con- 
fidences, and  the  first  tentative  touch  of 
hand  on  coveted  hand. 

A  room  more  for  physical  relaxation  than 
mental  grip  and  strife.  The  very  look  of  the 
books  promised  comfortable,  easy  minutes  ; 
they  would  not  worry  you  with  social 
problems  or  demand  effort  of  reluctant 
attention.  No,  here  was  a  soothing, 
middle-class    library,    furnished    with    deep 


chairs  and  shallow  books — an  unconscious 
piece  of  self-revelation  on  the  part  of 
comfortable,  well-to-do,  middle-class  mother 
and  father  Pennefeather. 

In  the  seclusion  of  this  sheltering  room  a 
sobbing  Prunella  soon  confessed  the  whole 
story — the  finding  of  the  fascinating  Betsy, 
the  plan  for  adoption,  and  the  ruse  of  the 
party  as  a  means  of  getting  the  beloved  one 
favourably  introduced  into  society. 

Mrs.  Pennefeather  called  in  Mrs.  Saintsbury 
and  Susan,  and,  after  a  few  words,  Mrs. 
Saintsbury  returned  to  the  dancing-room,  an 
amused  gleam  in  her  eyes  and  kindly,  well- 
chosen  words  forming  on  her  lips.  Susan 
crept  in  behind  her,  lessened  of  several 
degrees  of  her  usual  self-confidence. 

Five  minutes  later  music  was  heard  again 
and  the  sound  of  dancing.  Then  Mrs. 
Pennefeather,  a  decidedly  subdued  small 
maiden  on  either  side  of  her,  joined  her 
guests,  introduced  "  a  little  friend  of 
Prunella's,  Betsy  Higgins,"  to  the  most 
admiring  of  the  old  gentlemen,  and  the 
dazed  child  found  herself  once  more  caught 
up  in  the  swirl  of  gaily  tripping  feet  and 
swinging  skirts. 

The  admiring  old  gentleman  carried  out 
his  part  with  a  thoroughness  and  spirit  that 
could  only  have  been  born  of  a  real  love  for 
all  children,  and  a  real  sympathy  for  this 
particular  one.  He  set  himself  to  recall  the 
radiance  and  sparkle  that  had  been  so  cruelly 
dimmed. 

His  toes  became  again  the  toes  of  untiring 
Youth.  He  held  Betsy's  small  fingers  as  if 
they  were  of  Royal  import.  He  made  her 
gallant  and  charming  speeches,  called  her 
Mademoiselle  Elise,  paid  her  the  subtle 
compliment  of  introducing  little  French 
phrases  and  words  into  the  conversation, 
asked  her  opinion  of  various  important 
matters — such  as  her  favourite  colour  for 
an  ice,  her  favourite  pantomime,  the  names 
and  ages  of  her  sisters  and  brothers. 

Betsy,  being  a  child  of  Nature,  had  powers 
of  resilience  capable  of  bringing  her  speedily 
through  deeper  troubles  than  her  present 
one. 

The  embargo  upon  speech  having  been 
removed,  and  her  tongue  always  being  the 
active  and  expert  interpreter  of  her  original, 
city-stimulated  brain,  conversation  did  not 
languish. 

She  was  passed  from  partner  to  partner, 
while  young  Eton  kicked  a  sulky  pump 
against  a  sulky  ankle,  and  gazed  longingly 
at  the  fairy  form  he  could  not  capture. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  Beef  Alley, 
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as  seen  by  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  observant 
Miss  Higgins,  gave  a  deep  delight  to  the 
roomful  of  well-dressed  mammas,  papas,  little 
misses  and  masters,  who  lived  in  solid,  heavy- 
f  urnitured,  amply-servanted  homes,  and  they 
listened  to  Betsy  as  if  she  were  some  small 
Stanley  hot  from  the  heart  of  savage  tribes. 

Susan  and  Prunella  felt  their  bold  scheme 
justified,  and  bloomed  and  blossomed  anew. 

"  Mother  thayth,"  whispered  Prunella,  as 
the  room  began  to  thin  and  the  stairs  and 
dressing-room  became  congested— as  sleepy 
or  still  excited  little  faces,  cosily  framed  in 
satin-lined  hoods,  were  lifted  up  to  the 
smiling  hostess  for  the  "  Good  night  and 
thank  you "  kiss,  and  fur-edged  cloaks 
skipped  over  the  frosty  pavement  into  the 
sheltering  dusk  of  carriages—"  mother  thayth 
the'th  had  a  big  bathket  of  caketh  and 
thandwicheth  and  thweeths  put  up  for 
Elithe,  and  Mr.  Orlington,  that  nith  old 
gentleman  with  the  loth  of  grey  curlth,  it'll 
going  to  drive  her  home  in  hith  carriage." 


"  I  know,"  Susan  nodded  wisely.  "  And 
I  asked  mother  'bout  'dopting  Elise,  and  she 
said  she  couldn't  'xactly  do  that,  but  p'r'aps 
something  else  could  be  managed.  They  all 
loved  Elise,  like  we  knew  they  would.  Wasn't 
it  awful  when  she  spoke  that  first  time,  but 
wasn't  it  perfectly  lovely  afterwards  ?  " 

Elise  did  drive  back  to  Beef  Alley  with 
Mr.  Orlington  and  a  basket  of  good  things. 
But  did  she  ever  drive  out  again,  and  that 
time  for  ever  ?  Are  fairy  godfathers  ever 
found  in  real  life,  and  do  they  whisk  beautiful 
disguised  princesses  out  of  Beef  Alleys  into 
a  fairyland  of  warmth  and  light  and  petting 
and  love  ? 

These  are  questions  you  must  answer  for 
yourselves,  but  I  will  just  admit  that  I  did 
see  Mr.  Orlington  the  other  day  with  a  small 
companion  hanging  on  his  arm,  and  her  eyes 
were  like  dark,  starlit  pools  under  her  big 
black  velvet  hat,  and  her  hair  was  the  colour 
of 

But  then  I  always  did  believe  in  fairyland* 
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MINISTER    OF    PENSIONS,    ADDRESSING    AN     AUDIENCE     OF 
DISABLED     MEN. 


THE    PROBLEM    OF 
THE    DISABLED 


By  THE    RIGHT    HON.    JOHN    HODGE,   MR, 

Minister  of  Pensions. 


JUDGED  by  pre- War  standards,  the 
ordinary  flat  rate  pensions  scale  may 
not  deserve  serious  criticism,  but  with 
the  present  inflated  prices  of  the  ordinary 
necessaries  of  life,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
too  generous.  While  we  may  anticipate 
that  those  high  prices  will  gradually  dis- 
appear, and  that  over  a  period  of  years 
the  flat  rate  pension  will  thus  acquire  an 
enhanced  value,  the  Government  has  been 
obliged  meanwhile  to  adopt  measures  to  meet 
the  present  abnormal  conditions.  It  has  been 
decided,  therefore,  to  leave  undisturbed  the 
flat  rate  scales,  and  to  increase  the  pension 
by  means  of  a  20  per  cent,  bonus.  This 
seems  the  fairest  method  of  dealing  with  the 
present  difficulties.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  scale  rates  will  be  regarded 
as  permanent,  or  that  various  improvements 
may  not  yet  be  introduced. 


A  Duty  to  the  State. 
There  is  a  section  of  public  opinion  which 
supports  the  proposition  that  every  man  who 
is  disabled  to  an  extent  that  interferes  with 
his  'normal  earning  capacity  ought  to  be 
pensioned  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  at 
a  rate  which  would  make  him  independent 
of  income  derived  from  his  own  exertions. 
This  view,,  of  course,  is  economically  and 
ethically  unsound.  I  can  understand  and 
sympathise  with  the  claim  that  totally 
disabled  men  should  be  treated  with  the 
utmost  generosity,  and  with  much  greater 
generosity  than  at  present,  but  in  the  case 
of  men  able  to  work,  it  is  essential  in  the 
interests  of  the  State  and  of  the  men  them- 
selves that  they  should  take  part  in  the 
productive  activities  of  the  nation.  Let  the 
rates  of  pensions  err  on  the  generous  side, 
but  do  not  dispel  the  stimulus  to  healthy 
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exertion  that  comes  from  paid  employment. 
I  do  not  say  that  every  man  or  even  the 
majority  of  men  would  be  demoralised  by 
receiving  pensions  upon  which  they  could 
subsist  without  working,  but  human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  in  such  circumstances  some 
would  be  content  to  jog  along  carelessly 
without  a  proper  sense  of  their  responsi- 
bilities to  themselves,  their  families,  or  their 
country.  On  the  whole,  the  present  scales 
of  pensions  and  allowances,  supplemented  by 
the  new  bonuses,  are  approximately  near  to 
the  standard  which  prudent  statesmanship 
would  devise. 

Employment  of  the  Disabled. 

In  recent  controversy  and  discussion  one 
has  heard  a  great  deal  about  money  payments, 
and  too  little  about  the  after-care  problems 
which  are  now  confronting  the  nation.  The 
most  important  problem  is  the  provision  of 
suitable  employment  for  the  partially  dis- 
abled. Even  allowing  for  the  50  per  cent,  of 
discharged  disabled  men  who  go  back  to  their 
old  occupations,  we  shall  still  have  in  our  midst 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  partially  disabled 
men  who  cannot  return  to  their  old  jobs. 
Many  will  be  capable  of  certain  forms  of 
work  with  which  they  are  now  unfamiliar. 
Others  will  attempt  to  undertake  duties  they 
had  before  .enlistment,  but,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  their  disablement,  will  be  unable 
to  apply  themselves  with  the  requisite 
regularity  and  sustained  energy.  Unless 
the  State  devises  measures  to  suit  the 
circumstances  of  those  men,  we  shall  have 
to  face  a  very  serious  position.  Desperate 
diseases  require  desperate  remedies,  so  an 
abnormal  position  due  to  the  War  will 
require  treatment  which  is  not  in  accord 
with  absolute  freedom  of  contract.  Those 
men  who  have  been  damaged  in  the  service 
of  the  State  must  be  cared  for  by  the  State. 
That  care  ought  to  include  the  provision 
of  suitable  employment.  Obviously  the 
State  as  an  employer  cannot  absorb  all 
partially  disabled  men.  Private  employers 
must  therefore  be  prepared  to  bear  directly 
a  part  of  the  burden.  This  burden  will  in 
reality  be  borne  by  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
and  ultimately  by  the  units  comprising  the 
State. 

Compulsory  Measures. 

Considerable  support  has  been  given  to  a 
scheme  for  securing  from  employers  voluntary 
offers  of  light  employment  for  disable] 
men.     Speaking  from  an  exceptionally  long 


experience  of  industrial  disputes,  I  say 
unhesitatingly  that  while  the  majority  of 
employers  in  the  country  would  loyally 
adhe.e  to  some  such  scheme,  a  minority 
would  ignore  it.  It  is  always  the  bad 
employer  who  causes  trouble  and  negatives 
the  efforts  towards  betterment  made  by  the 
good  employers.  Good  employers  must  not 
be  injured  in  competition  with  bad  employers 
by  reason  of  generous  dealings  with  their 
fellow-men.  Therefore  I  believe  that  the 
only  satisfactory  procedure  for  providing 
sufficient  employment  for  the  partially  dis- 
abled must  be  a  measure  of  compulsion 
applicable  to  all.  I  see  no  insurmountable 
difficulty  in  allocating  to  each  firm  employing 
more  than  a  certain  number  a  small  pro- 
portion of  disabled  men.  It  might  even  be 
deemed  necessary  to  schedule  certain  specific 
occupations  suited  to  particular  forms  of 
disablement,  and  to  insist  that  those  occu- 
pations should  be  available  in  the  first 
instance  for  disabled  men.  This  plan  would 
absorb  very  large  numbers,  and  if  in  addition 
an  arrangement,  compulsory  or  voluntary, 
were  arrived  at  whereby  every  firm  would 
absorb  those  men  in  their  factories,  work- 
shops, etc.,  up  to  a  small  proportion  of  their 
total  staffs,  a  great  part  of  the  problem  would 
be  got  rid  of.  These  are  questions  which 
must  be  decided  by  Parliament.  Personally 
I  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  pro- 
ceeding by  compulsory  powers. 

Training  Facilities. 

The  possible  disinclination  of  employers  to 
be  a  party  to  any  arrangement  of  the  kind 
indicated  will  be  modified  by  the  knowledge 
that  disabled  men  can  have  the  advantage  of 
training  in  many  various  trades  before  they 
seek  employment  in  the  more  or  less  skilled 
occupations  available  for  them.  Unfor- 
tunately hitherto  the  training  schemes  of 
the  Ministry  of  Pensions  have  not  had  a 
great  deal  of  support  from  the  men,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  demand  for  labour 
during  the  War  has  been  a  strong  counter- 
attraction.  Men,  although  handicapped  by 
their  disablements,  have  been  given  well- 
paid  jobs  more  or  less  of  a  temporary  nature. 
They  have  taken  these  jobs  without  thinking 
seriously  of  future  competition  with  able- 
bodied  men.  In  the  nature  of  things  their 
position  after  demobilisation  will  be  pre- 
carious. Employers  will  then  have  a  choice 
of  able-bodied  men  for  work  hitherto  per- 
formed during  the  War  period  by  the  partially 
disabled.  What  will  be  the  prospects  of 
these  men  if  they  have  not  availed  themselves 
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of  the  occupational  training  provided  by  the 
Ministry  of  Pensions  ?  They  remain  un- 
skilled, and  stand  a  poor  Chance  of  earning 
good  wages,  compared  with  their  more 
prudent  comrades  who  have  foregone  for 
six  months  or  a  year  the  higher  emoluments 
of  unskilled  occupation  and  submitted  them- 
selves to  training.  The  arrangements  made 
by  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  in  connection 
with  their  training  schemes  permit  of  pay- 
ments which  compare  not  unfavourably  with 
ordinary  rates  of  wages  in  many  skilled 
occupations  in  pre-War  days,  and  if  they 
were  taken  advantage  of^to  a  much  larger 
extent,  the  dimensions  of  the  employment 
problem  would  be  considerably  lessened. 
Private  firms  will  be  much  more  readily 
inclined  to  provide  employment  for  skilled 
disabled   men   than   for   unskilled   disabled 


men. 


The  King's  Fund. 


There  is  one  minor  aspect  of  the  employ- 
ment problem  which  deserves  attention. 
The  King's  Fund  will  to  some  extent  help 
to  ease  the  position,  because  I  look  forward 
confidently  to  many  thousands  of  men  being 
comfortably    established   in   little    one-man 


businesses  and  trades,  productive  and  useful, 
in  which  they  can  make  a  comfortable  living 
and  at  the  same  time  adjust  their  hours  and 
conditions  of  work  to  their  physical  disability. 
The  Fund  provides  grants  of  money  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  men  in  independent 
enterprises,  and  hitherto  the  results  achieved 
have  been  most  gratifying. 

Medical  Treatment. 

One  other  very  important  branch  of  after- 
care which  will  be  continued  in  the  interests 
of  the  disabled  as  long  as  the  necessity 
exists  is  the  elaborate  system  by  which 
medical  treatment  of  all  kinds  is  provided 
free  to  the  men  who  have  suffered  physically 
and  mentally  in  the  War.  While  this  system 
was  being  hurriedly  built  up,  delay  and 
uncertainty  were  frequent  experiences,  but 
the  difficulties  have  been  overcome.  The 
provision  of  medical  treatment  is  now 
adequate,  and  it  does  not  require  words  from 
me  to  commend  the  devoted  labour  and 
marvellous  skill  which  have  been  displayed 
by  our  surgeons  and  doctors  in  the  great 
work  of  restoring  men  who  have  been 
maimed  and  crippled  in  the  service  of  their 
country. 


AT    DAWN. 

By    CAPTAIN    F.    A.    M.    WEBSTER. 


HAST  thou  lain  lonely  on  the  hills  at  Dawn, 
To  watch  the  splendour  of  the  sun  arise 
Up  from  the  stillness  of  his  couch  of  morn— 
A  heavenly  wonder  bared  before  thine  eyes? 

Or  hast  thou  watched,  with  trembling  fear,  to  see 
Slim,  groping,  death=pale,  primrose  fingers  clutch 
The  low-hung  pall  of  Night's  dim  tapestry, 
Beheld  the  darkness  quiver  at  their  touch? 


Saw'st  thou  one  purest  hyacinthine  ray 
Projected  far  across  an  amber  sky, 
To  light  the  glorious  Angels  of  the  Day 
Along  the  path  where  deep,  black  shadows 


lie? 


Hast  thou,  unfriended,  faced  the  cold,  stark  light; 
Laid  bare  thine  inmost  soul  before  thy  God ; 
With  upflung  head,  at  passing  of  the  night, 
Prepared  to  take  the  path  the  dead  have  trod  ? 


I,  too,  have  stood  upon  a  beetling  height— 
The  restless,  rolling  waves  surged  to  and  fro— 
And  thrilled  with  awesome  wonder  at  the  sight 
Qf  Dawn  upon  the  waters  far  below. 


THE   BLUE   CLOAK 

III.  HAZARD 


By  HALLIWELL   SUTCLIFFE 

Illustrated  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  A.R.A. 


A  PLEASANT  stir  of  going  and  coming 
had  come  to  the  wayside  tavern 
known  as  "  The  Crown  and  Anchor." 
At  usual  times  it  was  a  sleepy  inn,  roused 
now  and  then  by  visits  from  the  gentry,  but 
for  the  most  part  trafficking  with  farmers 
and  their  hinds,  when  they  came  thirsty 
from  the  day's  work  or  play. 

All  was  changed  since  Lastingham, 
wounded  in  a  gaunt  affray  with  highwaymen, 
had  been  brought  here  to  be  nursed  back 
to  health.  The  hamlet  scattered  round 
about  the  inn  was  stirred  by  this  sudden 
happening  in  their  midst,  and  gossip,  soon 
as  the  froth  and  bubble  of  it  settled  down,  got 
to  the  truth  of  the  adventure.  Lastingham 
had  ridden  for  Gretna  writh  the  bonniest 
lass  who  ever  set  foot  to  stirrup,  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  sight  of  Squire  Thorpe 
and  his  coachman  defending  themselves 
against  long  odds,  and  had  helped  to  scatter 
a  pestilent  company  of  rogues  that  had  held 
the  roads  in  bondage  far  too  long. 

Squire  Thorpe's  lady,  moreover,  was 
pleased  to  grace  the  tavern  as  its  guest,  and 
the  Squire  himself,  the  man  loved  beyond 
all  others  in  this  good  county,  came  riding 
over  every  day  to  see  how  the  wounded  man 
was  faring.  There  was  Miss  Trevor,  too, 
who  went  about  the  inn  with  a  grace  and 
friendliness  that  seemed  part  of  the  June- 
tide  magic  glamouring  all  the  countryside. 
Sorrow  had  touched  her,  and  the  rain  of  it 
was  mellowing  the  dry  lands  of  caprice 
and  wilfulness.  The  doctor,  diligent  in 
attendance  at  the  sick-bed,  gave  hope  that 
her  man  would  live ;  but  fear  tugged  at  the 
girl's  heart,  disdaining  consolation. 

She  had  played  with  him  so  long  in  the 
easy  days,  had  enticed  him  with,  a  glance 
and  flouted  him  the  next  moment.  And 
now,  on  the  sudden,  he  had  grown  to  be  her 
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man,  master  and  lover  and  trusty  guide 
along  all  roads.  In  some  queer  fashion  she 
thanked  God  that  she  had  seen  him  fight 
and  take  his  wound — was  thankful  for  the 
joy  at  her  heart,  and  the  fear  that  trembled 
there,  and  all  the  many  strings  that  finished 
their  lute-song  on  a  note  of  triumph.  She 
had  found  her  man,  and  the  wonder  of  it 
sweetened  even  dread. 

On  the  third  morning  Lastingham  woke 
from  a  long  sleep  that  was  half  stupor  with 
a  mind  freed  from  cobwebs  for  a  while,  and 
tried  to  rise.  Mrs.  Thorpe,  as  it  chanced, 
was  watching  beside  his  bed,  and  he  appealed 
to  her  with  sharp  entreaty. 

"I  must  see  the  horses  saddled,  yet  I'm 
bound  somehow.  It  is  absurd,  I  tell  you, 
disastrously  absurd.  Tell  Madge  there's 
pursuit,  and  no  time  to  be  wasted." 

Again  he  struggled  to  sit  up,  but 
Mrs.  Thorpe  wrould  not  let  him  have  his 
way.  u  I  shall  tell  her  nothing  of  the  kind, 
because  there's  no  pursuit." 

"  Where  is  she  ?     Is  she  safe  ?  " 

"  Safe,  with  friends  about  her,  and  within 
call,  if  I  could  trust  you  to  lie  still." 

He  lay  back  with  such  entire  submission, 
such  a  light  of  happiness  about  his  face,  that 
the  Squire's  wife  laughed  at  him,  lest  she 
should  cry  instead. 

"I've  been  fighting  for  her  all  through 
my  troubled  dreams,"  he  said.  "We  were 
riding  fast  for  the  Border  till  something 
came  across  the  road  and  hindered  me.  And 
then  they  tied  me  to  the  bed  here — tied  me 
with  ropes " 

"  Nightmares,  Mr.  Lastingham — the  ropes 
were  woven  by  bad  dreams." 

"  You  know  my  name  ? "  he  asked,  with 
tired  bewilderment. 

"  All  Westmorland  knows  it  by  this  time. 
There  was  a  company  of  highwaymen — the 
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county's  scourge— and  the  odds  were  six  to 
two,  until  you  came." 

The  light  of  battle  shone  in  the  man's 
eyes  for  a  moment. 

"  Why,  yes— and  I  forgot  Madge  and  all 
else,  and  ran  into  the  frolic  of  it  all.  I  was 
always  a  wastrel,  so  they  said  in  Lancaster. 
And  now  it's  just  Madge  I  need— iust 
Madge."    - 

The  Squire's  wife,  mated  happily  herself, 
found  a  lively  zest  in  this  adventure.  It 
was  good  to  be  helping  two  others  forward 
on  the  road  that  she  had  taken  with  her 
bridegroom  in  the  bygone  time  which 
seemed  so  near  just  now. 

"  Child,  there's  a  big  man  crying  out  for 
you,"  she  said,  running  down  to  find  Madge 
Trevor  in  the  hall.  "He's  weak,  and  he 
cries  for  you." 

"  It  is  his  right.  When  he  was  strong  he 
fought  for  me." 

"My  dear,  you  need  not  be  so  fierce  and 
downright.  I'm  head  over  ears  in  love  with 
him  myself — and  with  you — and  with  the 
whole  daft  escapade." 

"  Will  he  die  ? "  Madge  agked,  with 
sudden  change  of  mood. 

"Without  doubt  he'll  die  if  you  dally 
here;  for  he'll  get  up  and  dress  himself,  and 
fall  headlong  down  the  stairs  when  he  comes 
in  search  of  you.  Pluck  would  take  him 
so  far." 

"  He  cares — oh,  tell  me  again  that  he  cares 
so  much.  When  men  are  strong  they  say 
so  little,  and  one  can  only  guess."    . 

"There's  a  wiser  babe  than  I  fancied 
talking  hidden  truths,"  laughed  Mrs.  Thorpe, 
with  a  friendly  touch  on  the  arm.  "  You'll 
learn  a  world  of  wonder  from  him,  and  all 
the  magic  of  it  true." 

Trevor's  daughter  ran  half-way  up  the 
stairs,  then  returned.  "  I  need  the  blue 
cloak,"  she  said,  in  answer  to  the  other's 
quick-tongued  protest. 

"  But  why,  girl,  why  ?  I  fancied  the  inn 
was  over-warm,  with  all  this  June  sun  beating 
on  the  roof." 

"  You  would  not  understand.  He  cares 
for  the  blue  cloak,  and  likes  to  see  me 
wearing  it." 

The  girl's  little  air  of  dignity,  as  if  she 
forgave  the  other  and  pitied  her  because 
she  did  not  know  the  secret,  brought  the 
friendliest  humour  into  Mrs.  Thorpe's  comely 
face.  She  knew  so  well  what  went  to  it  all 
— the  wonderland  that  opened  round  about 
a  maid's  heart  when  she  surrendered  it  to 
one  man's  keeping — the  happy  gain  in  loss, 
because  he  had  given  her  his  own  in  frank 


return—the  surety  that  the  small  world 
outside  their  kingdom  must  know  the 
importance  of  a  blue  cloak  that  a  lover 
loved. 

"Dear  heart,"  said  the  Squire's  wife, 
"  you  care  for  each  other  very  well  Go  to 
your  man  and  heal  him." 

A  half-hour  afterwards  Madge  ran  down 
the  stair  as  if  she  stepped  on  gossamer,  and 
found  Mrs.  Thorpe  waiting  for  her  in  the 
hall. 

"  His  strength  comes  back,"  she  said,  with 
•impulsive  pride. 

"To  be  sure.  He  needed  the  one  true 
physician." 

"  And  he  asks  for  food  and  a  bumper  of 
claret." 

"He  seems  very  like  a  man,  this  knight- 
errant  of  yours.  Wait  here  a  moment, 
child,  till  I  see  what  they  can  give  us  in 
the  kitchen  and  the  cellar." 

"I  may  take  the  tray  to  him?  His 
appetite  would  fail,  he  told  me,  if  I  did 
not  bring  it." 

"You  shall  take  it,  little  conjurer," 
laughed  the  Squire's  wife. 

Trevor's  girl  stepped  into  the  trim 
garden-space  that  fronted  the  tavern,  and 
it  seemed  'to  her  that  there  had  been  no 
garden  like  it  since  the  world  began.  A 
spring  late  to  come,  striding  into  eager, 
forward  summer,  had  brought  a  riot  of  all 
blossoming  things.  Peonies  and  lilac  had 
not  done  yet  with  their  pageantry,  though 
the  old  elder-tree  in  the  corner  by  the 
stream  was  waxen-white  with  bloom  already, 
and  bees  were  humming  lazily  among  the 
borage  that  grew  high  and  thrifty  at  the 
stream's  edge. 

Madge  stood  there,  forgetting  that  the 
cloak  she  wore  lay  heavy  under  the  fierce 
sunlight,  and  wandered  up  and  down  the 
paths,  picking  a  flower  now  and  then  to 
make  sure  that  she  was  not  in  dreamland. 
It  all  seemed  far  too  good  to  be  true ; 
and  even  the  hurt,  her  man  had  taken 
was  almost  welcome,  now  that  he  was 
mastering  it.  It  was  pleasant,  somehow, 
to  have  him  weak  and  needing  her. 

She  was  roused  at  last  by  Mrs.  Thorpe, 
who  came  to  tell  her  that  the  tray  was 
ready ;  and  she  turned  to  run  indoors. 

Sir  Richard  Swayne,  three  days  ago,  had 
been  laid  by  in  his  pursuit  of  the  fugitives. 
He  had  overtaken  them,  indeed,  but 
Lastingham's  blade  had  leeched  his  sword- 
arm  to  such  purpose  that  he  had  been 
compelled  to  rest  by  the  way.  Even  now, 
as    he    rode,   strange    waves    of    giddiness 
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danced  a  minuet  before  him  in  company 
with  the  waving  lines  of  heat-haze.  And 
now  he  saw  a  tavern  nestling  under  cool 
trees  and  rounded  by  a  babbling  stream 
that  mocked  his  thirst. 

"  You  never  carry  a  dry  throat,"  he  said, 
cursing  the  brook  with  a  sick  man's  sudden 
anger.  "You  just  go  drinking  for  ever, 
and  that's  why  you  sing  so  easily." 

He  drew  rein,  thinking  of  the  cool  cellars 
that  lay  underneath  this  goodly  tavern.  A 
stoup  of  claret  would  not  hinder  him,  surely, 
if  he  halted  for  a  while.  Then  his  mouth 
hardened,  for  a  well-earned  thirst  could 
bide,  but  not  this  pursuit  that  might  yet 
overtake  the  fugitives  before  they  won  to 
Gretna. 

Swayne  was  taking  a  last  glance  of  regret 
at  the  inn,  when  the  sunlight  showed  him 
a  slender  figure — a  figure  that  would  have 
meant  nothing  to  his  dazed  eyes  if  the 
sunlight  had  not  shone  full  on  Madge's 
cloak.  He  remembered  it  when  she 
returned  to  her  father's  house  in  Lancaster 
in  search  of  it,  and  so  gave  him  the 
opportunity  for  pursuit  and  duel.  And 
now  the  colour  of  it  flashed  vivid  as  a 
kingfisher's  wing  as  she  ran  indoors  to 
answer  Mrs.  Thorpe's  reminder  that  the 
tray  was  ready. 

"  We  can  rest  here  for  a  while,"  said 
Swayne  to  his  horse,  with  a  dry,  hardy 
merriment. 

"Ay,  you  can  rest  here,"  echoed  a  soft 
voice  at  his  stirrup. 

The  voice  was  so  delicate  and  gentle  that 
Swayne  turned  in  expectation  of  a  pretty 
lass.  Instead,  he  saw  a  woman  old  beyond 
belief,  with  lines  criss-crossed  about  her 
sunburnt  face.  She  carried  a  basket  on  her 
arm,  nnd  it  was  filled  with  elderberry  flowers. 

"What  do  you  know  about  the  matter, 
dame  ?  "  asked"  Sir  Kichard,  puzzled  by  the 
brightness  of  her  grey  eyes — eyes  that  were 
fixed  on  his,  as  if  for  mastery. 

"I'm  oil,  and  my  sight  grows  very  clear. 
I  see  two  gallants  riding  for  a  lady.  One 
gets  over-sands  with  her  to  Kent's  Bank 
and  beyond.  The  other  follows,  though  he 
has  a  sword  wound  that  would  have  kept 
a  weaker  man  in  bed." 

A  great  longing  came  to  Swayne  to  know 
the  future.  In  rude  health  he  cared  only 
for  the  moment  and  what  it  chanced  to 
bring  of  hard  riding,  wine,  or  brawl.  Now 
he  doubted  his  own  strength,  and  the 
woman's  odd  knowledge  of  the  past  few 
days  gave  him  assurance  that  she  could 
read,  too,  the  days  to  come. 


"You  will  tell  me- more,"  he  said. 

"The  lady  wore  a  blue  cloak,  and  her 
skin  was  soft  as  a  flower's.  She  had  used 
such  essence,  maybe,  as  I  make  from  these 
elder  blooms  I'm  carrying  ;  very  good  it  is 
for  maiden's  faces,  and  they  come  secretly 
for  it  to  Janet  the  Witch.  They  come, 
too,  for  bits  of  rowan-wood,  to  put  under 
their  pillows  when  they're  for  dreaming  of 
the  man  they'll  wed." 

The  woman's  glance  still  held  Swayne  in 
thrall.  The  pleasant  quietness  of  her  voice; 
the  repose  of  manner  that  had  a  hint  of  old 
gentility  about  it,  were  in  odd  contrast  with 
the  power  he  felt  and  half  acknowledged. 

"I'm  this  and  that  to  the  countryside," 
she  went  on — "a  friend  to  many  and  a 
right  good  enemy  to  others.  Squire  Thorpe 
would  have  me  hunted  like  a  witch  of  old 
from  wood  to  moor  and  back  again,  if  he 
had  his  way.  He  met  me  in  the  road  years 
gone  by,  and  reined  in  his  horse,  and 
*  Janet,'  he  said,  '  you're  wise,  they  tell  me, 
and  my  son  lies  ill  abed.  Will  he  recover,- 
think  ye  ? '  And  the  sight  came  to  me 
sharp  and  sudden,  and  I  couldn't  lie  to 
Squire.  So  I  told  him  to  ready  his  heart 
for  trouble  ;  and  the  lad  died  at  midnight. 
Then  Squire  went  wild  like  for  a  while  with 
grief,  and  took  a  notion  that  I'd  bewitched 
the  lad  to  death." 

Swayne  stirred  impatiently  in  saddle. 
What  had  he  to  do  with  country  gossip 
and  this  woman  who  showed  signs  of  gentle 
madness  ?  Yet  he  could  not  meet  her 
glance.  Unerringly,  with  a  vision  quick 
and  practical  at  need,  she  read  his  thoughts. 

"  I'm  only  an  old  woman  gathering 
elder  flowers,* you  fancy?  And  my  wits 
are  crooked  ?  And  why  did  I  talk  at 
large  with  Sir  Richard  Swayne*  who_  has 
loftier  business  on  the  road  ?  How  do  I 
know  you  for  Sir  Richard  ?  Why,  questions 
are  buzzing  in  your  head  like  bees  about  a 
bush  of  borage.  D'ye  see  the  inn  yonder  ? " 
she  broke  off,  pointing  down,  the  slope  of 
the  highway.  "Mr.  Lastingham  lies  there, 
if  I'm  not  hindered  in  my  vision,  with  a 
head  that  should  have  been  broken  outright. 
And  slim  Miss  Trevor  is  there,  as  you've 
seen  ;  and  I  could  heal  her  man  for  her 
in  a  day,  if  I'd  the  will,  and  set  them  on 
the  Gretna  road  again." 

"  If  you'd  the  will  ? "  Swayne  interrupted 
eagerly. 

"Ay,  but  it  is  all  the  other  way,"  said 
Janet,  with  a  quiet  laugh.  "  This  Mr. 
Lastingham  is  a  friend  of  the  Squire's,  it 
seems,  and  so  he's  blood-enemy  to  me." 
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A  great  relief  came  to  Swayne.  He  had 
overtaken  the  runaways  with  a  luck  that 
astonished  him,  and  the  relief  of  it  brought 
a  slackening  of  the  sturdy  spirit  that  had 
carried  him,  weary  of  head  and  body,  up 
the  northern  road.  It  was  his  boast  in 
Town  that  he  knew  the  world,  and  the  many 
rogueries  it  held,  as  he  knew  the  blade  of 
his  own  sword.  Yet  now  he  did  not  pause 
to  question  this  old  woman's  gift  of  sight, 
though  a  dalesman  might  have  guessed  that 
Janet,  to  whom  air  gossip  came  with  speed, 
had  learned  without  any  divination  the 
names  of  those  concerned  in  this  gallop  for 
the  Border— had  learned,  too,  the  hurt  that 
Lastingham  had  taken. 

"Will  Mr.  Lastingham  be  fit  for  the 
saddle  soon,  think  ye  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a 
child's  credulity. 

44  In  a  week  and  a  day,  Sir  Richard,  but 
not  before.  I  caught  the  midnight  hour 
last  night,  wrhen  the  world  was  dark  for  a 
little  while,  and  watched  the  stars  that 
never  lie." 

Swayne  yawned  portentously  and  stretched 
himself  with  great  content.  "Then  I'm 
free  to  drink  deep  and  put  my  head  on  a 
pillow  afterwards  ?  Is  there  a  tavern  not 
too  far  away  from  this  ?  " 

"  If  you'll  trust  me  for  your  guide.  It  lies 
in  a  fold  of  the  hills,  and  few  frequent  it.". 

Swayne  was  dizzy  and  tired  out,  yet  he 
glanced  at  the  inn  below  with  question  and 
regret.  "  There's  a  maid  I  care  for  resting 
there.  Tell  me,  dame,  am  I  free  to  drink 
and  sleep  ?  " 

44  Free  as  a  wild  bird  is  to  sleep  among 
the  heather.  You  can  take  vour  rest,  Sir 
Richard." 

With  some  instinct  of  old  chivalry,  that 
he  had  thought  forgotten  long  ago,  Swayne 
dismounted.  She  was  too  old  to  ride  on 
horseback,  so  it  followed  that  he  was  too 
young. 

He  set  his  pace  to  4iers,  and  at"  last 
they  came  to  a  thatched  inn  that  lay  between 
the  moorland  and  the  meadow-lands.  It  had 
been  once  a  prosperous  house  of  call  before 
they  built  the  new  coach-road  further  down 
the  valley  ;  but  now  its  e"very  line  suggested 
such  slumbrous  peace  as  comes  to  greybeards 
when  their  work  is  ended. 

The  landlord  came  swinging  up  from  the 
low  meadow,  with  a  scythe  over  his  shoulder, 
as  they  reached  the  door,  and  his  limber 
body  and  rude  air  of  health  were  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  sleepy  tavern. 

"  Give  you  welcome,  Janet,  on  as  blithe 
a    day  as   ever   I    set  eyes   on,"   he   said, 


touching   his   wet    forehead   with    friendly 
deference. 

"This  gentleman  needs  lodging,  Robin 
Wood,  and  a  good  stable  for  his  horse.  I 
told  him  you  could  give  him  both." 

"Oh,  ay,  if  it's  your  pleasure,  Janet, 
though  we're  thrang  with  haytime,  the  wife 
and  me." 

Swayne's  random  humour  was  stirred  by 
the  man's  wTay  of  welcoming  him.  His  own 
pride  of  station  went  for  nothing,  it  seemed, 
with  Robin  Wood,  and  he  must  owe  a  night's 
lodging  to  the  favour  of  a  woman  who 
picked  herbs  in  wayside  lanes. 

"  He  needs  wine,  too,  Robin,"  said  Swayne, 
with  a  laugh  that  forgot  yesterday  and 
to-morrow,  "and  I  doubt  you've  nothing 
better  to  give  me  than  a  brew  of  ale." 

"  There  you're  wrong,  sir,  as  it  happens. 
The  gentry  used  to  make  it  a  house  of  call 
once,  before  they  took  to  these  new-fangled 
coaching  ways.  Horseback  was  good  enough 
for  them  a  year  or  two  ago,  but  times  have 
changed  for  the  worse.  What  sort  o'  wine 
would  you  be  pleased  to  order  ?  " 

Swayne,  tired  out,  but  gay,  because  he 
knew  that  Madge  was  near,  glanced  lazily 
at  Robin  Wood.  "  Claret  to  begin  with," 
he  said,  fingering  his  snuff-box.  "It 
happens,  Robin,  that  I  lost  a  lot  of  blood 
a  day  or  two  ago,  so  it  needs  replacing.  I 
begin  with  claret." 

"  That  came  into  Westmorland,  so  my 
father  told  me,  when  Prince  Charlie  marched 
this  way.  There's  a  plenty  of  it  in  the 
cellar,  for  the  vintner's  man  from  Carlisle 
wheedled  me  into  buying  some  last  spring. 
4  The  gentry's  love  o'  that  poor.  thin. liquor 
has  left  these  parts,'  said  I.  And  4  No,'  says 
he,  4  the  gentry  will  return  if  you  bide  long 
enough.  They'll  weary  of  riding  in  a  coach, 
when  they  could  be  sitting  in  an  honest 
saddle.'     So  the  claret's  at  your  service." 

44  And  port  to  follow  ?  You've  no  con- 
ception, friend,  how  deep  my  throat  is,  once 
the  lid  is  raised.  I  shall  need  food,  too,  to 
keep  the  wine  in  countenance.  But  bring 
me  the  claret  first." 

Swayne,  after  the  man  had  gone  indoors, 
paced  up  and  down  the  roadway,  tddng  a 
pinch  of  snuff  from  his  jewelled  box,  but 
forgetting  to  lift  it  to  his  nostrils.  He  was 
in  a  mood  beyond  his  own  understanding, 
and  wondered  that  he  had  let  his  tongue 
run  so  glibly  and  at  random  with  the  owner 
of  a  wayside  tavern.  Keen  zest  in  worsting 
Lastingham  by  overtaking  him  so  soon  on 
the  North  road,  a  keener  zest  in  the  second 
duel  to  be  fought  by  and  by — these  passed 
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by  and  left  him  in  a  midsummer  garden- 
space  of  rest  and  thankfulness.  And  out  of 
the  silence  of  the  garden  a  voice  whispered 
at  his  ear.  He  knew  his  own  secret  nowr. 
Trevor's  girl  was  near,  and  still  unwedded, 
and  that  w7as  restfulness  and  happiness 
enough. 

He  halted  in  his  pacing  to  and  fro,  and 
found  Janet's  clear,  grey  eyes  regarding  him 
ihEently. 

"  You,  who  can  prophesy,"  he  said,  "  tell 
me  how  the  venture  ends." 

"I,  who  can  prophesy,  Sir  Eichard,  am 
not  inclined  to  tell  you,  lest  it  spoil  your 
wine-drinking." 

"There's  nothing  spoils  that,  dame.  Be 
content." 

A  little  mist  of  sorrow  clouded  the  grey 
eyes.  For  Janet,  however  she  might  trade 
on  her  gift  of  sight  when  she  needed  food 
and  money,  knew  well  enough  when  the  true 
vision  came  to  her. 

"  There  are  many  loves  in  a  life  such  as 
yours,  but  the  true  love  and  the  lasting  finds 
you,  hide  from  it  as  you  will." 

"  How  will  it  end  ?  "  he  asked,  rough  and 
downright. 

"  Nay,  do  not  ask  me." 

Sway ne  took  another  pinch  of  snuff,  and 
again  forgot  to  lift  it.  "I'm  twenty  baffling 
things,  dame,  but  no  coward.  You  will  tell 
me  what  you  see  with  those  far,  grey  eyes  of 
yours." 

"  You're  a  man,"  said  Janet,  with  quiet 
approval  of  him,  "and  the  world's  mud 
could  not  daunt  you,  however  deep  you 
tried  to  wade." 

"  How  will  it  end  ? "  he  insisted  stub- 
bornly. 

"  There  will  be  gain  in  loss  for  you — loss, 
and  the  bitter  heartache,  and  the  drinking 
of  good  wine  to  quench  it — and  after  that 
the  gain.  You  asked,  and  I  tell  you.  I  can 
do  no  more." 

Swayne  paced  up  and  dowrn  like  a  man 
gone  daft.  Then  he  gathered  his  strength 
again.  "I  shall  fight  your  prophecy,"  he 
said.  "  There's  only  one  gain  for  me,  and 
that  is  Trevor's  daughter." 

"  I  like  where  I  like,  and  hate  where  I 
hate,  Sir  Eichard.  Get  you  in,  and  sup  your 
fill  and  sleep  your  fill,  and  to-morrow  I  may 
help  you  to  a  way  of  winning  her." 

Janet  had  stepped  from  her  mood  of 
divination  into  the  practical  world  of  every- 
day. She  had  forgotten  already,  it  seemed, 
her  glimpse  into  the  future,  and  was  busy 
with  some  subtle  plan  to  further  Swayne's 
one  hope. 


"  Help  me  to-day,"  he  urged. 

"Nay,  it  would  hinder  you.  Get  back 
your  strength,  and  then  come  seek  me.  D'ye 
see  yond  blue  smoke  rising  from  the  hollow  ? 
It's  the  smoke  from  my  cottage,  and  Squire 
Thorpe  will  have  it  that  the  devil  lights  it 
for  me  every  day.  He's  wrong  there,  for 
I  kindle  it  myself,  and  keep  a  clean  hearth, 
too." 

Swayne  was  so  wearied  out  and  thirsty 
that  he  was  glad  to  give  her  a  good-day 
and  be  done  with  it.  She  was  harking  back 
to  matters  of  parochial  feud,  and  the  tale 
might  keep  him  standing  here  until  he 
dropped. 

He  got  indoors,  and  was  his  own  physician, 
as  every  man  should  be.  There  was  a  cold 
fowl  waiting  for  him,  covered  with  white 
sauce  and  nicely  sprigged  about  with  parsley, 
and  a  pleasant  ham  that  stood  like  a  buttress 
for  all  time  against  assault  of  hunger.  The 
claret  was  at  his  elbow,  too,  and  Eobin  and 
his  goodwife  bustled  in  and  out,  attentive 
to  his  needs.  They  lived  too  close  to  the 
heather  and  the  winds  of  God  to  care  greatly 
for  any  man's  gentility  until  it  proved  itself 
along  the  open  roads  ;  but  Swayne  was  their 
guest,  and  they  owed  him  hospitality. 

He  supped  his  fill,  as  Janet  had  advised, 
and  astounded  Eobin  by  his  appetite  for 
meat  and  wine.  Another  man  might  well 
have  died  of  the  prescription,  after  such  loss 
of  blood  and  a  journey  undertaken  far  too 
soon,  but  Swayne  knew  himself. 

"  It  is  good  port,  host,"  he  said,  getting 
up  at  last  from  table.  "  If  I'd  been  in  rude 
health,  I  should  have  robbed  you  of  a  third 
bottle  ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  get  to  bed." 

"  He's  wonderful,  lass,"  Eobin  confided  to 
his  wife,  as  be  sought  her  in  the  kitchen. 
"  Carries  it  like  a  gentleman,  he  does,  with 
never  a  stumble  on  the  stair.  But  I  reckon 
we'll  have  to  humour  him  to  -  morrow. 
There'll  be  a  sort  o'  furnace  in  his  head." 

"  Well,  you've  known  a  few  fires  o'  that 
sort  in  your  time,  Eobin.  Ale  can  do  it, 
though  it's  a  humbler  drink  than  wine." 

"Now,  see  ye,  wife,  I  was  always  one  to 
let  bygones  be  bygones.  There's  been  a 
time  or  two  when  I  came  thirsty  from  the 
hay-mowing— same  as  I  am  now — and  forgot 
myself,  but  that's  no  reason  why  you  should 
be  for  ever  casting  it  up  against  me." 

"  Does  my  own  throat  never  get  dry  when 
I  help  you  with  the  hay-gathering  ?  " 

"It  does.  And  your  tongue  gets  thirsty, 
and  you  willun't  wet  it,  save  with  water. 
So  you  talk  to  me  for  my  good  instead, 
Elspeth."  * 


"'What  do  you  know  about  the  matter,  daine?'   asked  Sir  Richard," 
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"  I'll  be  bidding  you  good-night,  Robin  ; 
you're  not  just  yourself." 

"  Well,  I  grant  you  as  much.  I'm  master 
of  you,  Elspeth,  once  in  a  little  while,  and 
for  that  mercy  I  give  thanks." 

Swayne  slept  the  clock  round,  and  dis- 
arranged all  Robin's  view  of  the  adventure 
by  stepping  down,  late  on  the  next  day, 
with  a  great  air  of  health  and  gaiety. 

"I'm  hungry,"  he  said,  "and  by  nature 
thirsty." 

"  Glad  to  see  you  bonnie  and  well  again, 
sir." 

"  What  else  should  I  be  ?  When  I  need 
a  doctor  I  call  in  myself.  Get  me  breakfast, 
man,  and  get  it  quickly." 

He  ate  with  brave  appetite,  and  afterwards 
got  up  and  stretched  himself  with  lazy  joy 
in  his  returning  strength.  And  Robin, 
tough  dalesman  as  he  was,  could  only  marvel 
at  his  guest's  hardihood.  Then  Swayne 
must  neetls  see  that  his  horse  was  safe  in 
stable  and  well  cared  for ;  and  afterwards 
he  took  his  pistols  from  the  holsters,  polished 
them  a  little,  though  they  needed  no  attention, 
saw  that  the  priming  was  dry  and  in  good 
order. 

"  A  heedless  man,  Robin,"  he  said,  with 
the  spacious  good  humour  that  had  descended 
on  him  from  this  sunny  sky  of  June — "a 
heedless  man  is  always  well  advised  to  make 
sure  of  three  things  only — his  horse  and 
pistols.  Then  he  can  go  devil-may-care 
along  the  roads,  and  take  his  whimsies  with 
him.  You  look  honest,  Robin,  though  maybe 
it's  only  some  trickery  of  yours." 

Rubin  laughed  at  the  banter,  for  his 
conscience  went  lightly,  in  tune  with  the 
tripping  melody  of  summer-time.  "  I  look 
what  I  am,  sir,  and  say  what  I  mean ;  and 
the  wife  tells  me  I  should  have  prospered 
better  in  the  world  save  for  these  two  big 
failings." 

Swayne  was  conquered  by  a  swift  mood 
that  took  him  unawares.  Old  Janet  yester- 
day had  shown  true  divination  when  she 
told  him  that  a  man  might  wade  deep  in 
mud  and  yet  find  true  love  drawing  him 
safe  to  bank  at  last.  He  seemed  for  one 
swift  moment  to  understand  her  meaning, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  knew 
something  of  what  the  lark's  song  meant, 
throbbing  up  into  the  blue,  cloud-flecked 
sky.  The  Town  and  its  listless  gaiety — the 
painted  shows  that  had  been  life  to  him  till 
now — were  swept  aside. 

The  mood  passed,  and  he  laughed  with 
quiet  self-derision.  Fancies  of  this  sort 
were  for  men  less  hardened  than  himself. 


"  Robin,"  he  said,  "  IVe  faith  in  your  two 
big  failings,  so  I  trust  my  horse  and  pistols 
to  you." 

He  went  down  the  road  with  the  heavy 
gait  that  yet  carried  some  suggestion  of 
jauntiness,  and  crossed  the  brook  by  the 
hipping-stones.  A  little  lane  wandered,  like 
a  child  at  play,  up  to  Janet's  cottage,  between 
the  guelder-roses  and  the  briar-flowers,  and 
the  hedgerows'  feet  on  either  side  were  shod 
with  speedwell,  blue  and  candid,  with  ragged 
robin  flaunting  his  careless  coat  of  red 
wherever  he  found  luck  to  push  a  way. 

Again  there  came  a  silence  to  Swayne's 
heart,  fleeting  as  a  glimpse  of  fairies.  This 
countryside  was  brave  and  bonnie.  It  had 
gone  through  its  winter-time,  and  was 
undismayed,  and  at  the  end  of  havoc  there 
was  this  quiet  splendour  that  laughed  at 
hardships  long  gone  by. 

"Give  you  good-day,  Sir  Richard,"  said 
Janet,  hobbling  down  the  lane.  "  I've  been 
waiting  for  you,  and  we  talk  in  whispers,  by 
your  leave." 

"  I  was  inclined  to  shout  for  joy,"  Swayne 
answered  drily,  "and  that  is  no  fnquent 
ailment  with  me." 

"Then  we'll  get  down  the  lane,  out  of 
earshot.  And  why  am  I  smiling,  you  ask 
yourself  ?  Because  I  read  your  heart, 
maybe." 

"  It  is  not  as  bad  as  that,  dame,  surely  ?  " 

"  As  bad  and  as  good." 

"  Ah,  there's  good  ?  "  he  asked,  with  the 
same  whimsical,  tart  humour  that  derided 
all  things. 

"  It  lies  deep  sometimes,  like  water  when 
they  sink  a  well.  There  was  an  old,  ancient 
man  in  the  parish,  I  call  to  mind,  who 
watched  Farmer  Royd  and  his  men  digging 
and  digging  for  water.  And  they  nigh 
wearied  of  it,  till  the  ancient  man  reminded 
them  that  the  sweetest  water  lay  deepest 
of  all.  So  then  they  worked  with  a  will, 
and  found  it  that  same  day." 

Swayne  once  again  began  to  weary  of 
parish  gossip.  Of  what  importance  was 
Farmer  Royd  seeking  for  water  ?  If  he 
had  tapped  a  never-ceasing  flow  of  wine, 
mellow  as  the  vineyards  of  old  France,  he 
would  have  found  praise  for  the  digging  ; 
but  to  spend  labour  on  sinking  of  a  well, 
when  there  were  streams  enough  to  bathe 
in,  seemed  useless  and  absurd. 

"A  pretty  lady  crossed  the  sands,"  said 
Janet,  her  grey  eyes  meeting  his  glance  with 
some  queer  look  of  motherhood,  "  and  she's 
near  and  un wedded  yet.  So  you  go  gay, 
Sir  Richard." 
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"  It  is  the  summer  makes  me  gay,  I  tell 
you." 

"Ay,  no  doubt.  Sun  and  lilac-bloom, 
and  all  the  countryside  gone  mad  with 
flowering — they'd  have  whistled  a  song  to 
your  heart,  would  they,  if  Trevor's  daughter 
had  been  safe  by  now  at  Gretna  ?  " 

Swayne  wondered  where  his  hardihood 
had  gone.  This  gatherer  of  wayside  herbs 
had  the  gift  of  piercing  his  armour  of 
self-restraint  and  rugged  strength.  She 
probed  to  the  roots  of  better  days,  when 
all  his  world  was  young  and  blithe. 

"She  is  near,"  he  said,  "and  that  is 
enough  for  Richard  Swayne." 

"Nearer  than  you  fancy,  maybe,  so  I 
bade  you  talk  in  whispers.  Nay,  you  need 
nob  be  glancing  about,  to  see  if  she  be 
hidden  in  a  wild-rose  bush.  You  are  young 
to  patience,  but  I  am  old." 

"  Where  is  she  ? "  Swayne  demanded 
brusquely. 

"  Within  reach  or  out  of  reach,  just  as 
you  choose.  And  now  it's  on  your  tongue- 
tip  to  tell  me  you  are  used  to  have  your 
way,  and  have  it  quickly,  however  one  old 
woman  prattles  with  her  tongue." 

Swayne  fidgeted  from  foot  to  foot.  All 
his  dominant,  roughshod  way  of  handling 
life  was  set  aside  by  this  woman  who  read 
the  heart  and  mind  of  him.  He  felt  himself 
a  child  in  her  hands,  asking  for  guidance. 

"  If  you  will  listen  to  me,  I  will  tell  you 
how  it  chanced.  We  met  on  the  roadway 
up  above  the  tavern,  and  I  saw  something 
in  your  face  that  stirred  the  dying  embers 
in  a  heart  that  was  fiery  enough  once  on 
a  day.  You  were  a  headstrong  lover,  and 
I  loved  you  for  it.  Then  I  spoke  of 
Mr.  Lastingham — who  was  no  friend  of 
mine,  seeing  he  was  a  friend  of  Squire 
Thorpe's — and  said  I  had  a  physic  that 
would  heal  him,  if  I  were  minded  that 
w>ay." 

"Ay,  dame,"  broke  in  Swayne,  his  old 
impatience  conquering  this  new-found  awe 
of  her.    "  But  where  is  Miss  Trevor  ?  " 

"  Close  at  your  elbow,  or  at  the  far  end  of 
the  world,  just  as  you  choose,  Sir  Richard." 

Her  grey  eyes  were  full  of  humour,  as 
once  again  she  caught  and  held  his  way- 
wardness. 

"  Oh,  I'll  be  patient,"  he  said,  with  gruff 
ill-temper. 

"While  you  were  sleeping  off  your 
weariness,  my  wits  grew  nimble  as  a 
housewife's  needle  when  she  has  bairns  to 
tend.  So  I  hobbled  down  to  '  The  Crown 
and  Anchor,'  and  found  Miss  Trevor  walking 


in  the  lane,  with  a  blue  cloak  over  her  arm. 
4  It's  a  warmish  sort  of  day  to  be  carrying 
a  cloak,' ^  I  said,  'though,  to  be  sure, 
Mr.  Lastingham  needs  to  see  you  in  it 
when  you  come  to  the  sick-bed.'  And 
she  was  all  of  the  gentry  for  a  while,  as  if 
asking 'how  I  dared  to  know  her  secret. 
Then  suddenly  she  fell  to  tears,  and 
wondered  how  I  chanced  to  guess  ;  and  I 
said  old  Janet  was  friends  with  the  summer 
breeze,  that  whispered  all  news  in  her  ear. 
I  told  her,  too,  that  Mr.  Lastingham  was 
not  getting  better  of  his  hurt,  and  never 
would  do  till  he  was  physicked  by  Nature's 
countryside." 

"  That  can  all  wait,  dame.  I'm  on  fire  to 
see  her,  do  you  understand  ?  " 

"Maybe.  Lack  of  patience  is  your 
prime,  big  failing,  Sir  Richard ;  but  it 
cost  me  a  weary  walk  over  hill  and  back 
again  to  bring  Miss  Trevor  to  your  call. 
Will  you  not  listen  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Swayne,  with  quick  and 
eager  hope. 

"My  wits  had  been  busy,  as  I  told  you, 
and  I  could  not  wait  to  ask  your  yea  or  nay 
about  the  matter.  So  I  went  to  find  the 
pretty  lady,  and  said  there  was  a  brew  of 
simples  in  my  cottage  that  would  heal  her 
gallant.  And  I  spoke  plain  truth,  for 
there's  wisdom  goes  with  gathering  herbs. 
She  listened,  all  intent,  her  head  on  one 
side  like  a  bird's,  and  I  said  the  physic 
was  hers  for  the  asking,  if  she  cared 
to  walk  four  miles  with  me  to  get  it. 
'  Mr.  Lastingham  would  miss  me  if  I 
stayed  away  so  long,'  said  she.  '  He  would,' 
said  I ;  'but  he'd  miss  you  for  good  and  all 
if  you  let  him  die  for  want  of  the  little  phial 
I  could  give  you.'  So  we  came  to  my 
cottage,  Sir  Richard,  and  I  fancied  you'd 
surely  be  rid  of  your  sleep  by  that  time  ; 
and  I've  kept  her  for  an  hour,  on  one  plea 
or  another." 

Swayne  was  shaken  by  some  mood  he 
could  not  understand.  Trevor's  girl  was 
at  his  bidding,  and  all  his  self-will  was  strong 
and  buoyant.  Yet  she  was  at  his  mercy, 
and  some  new-roused  chivalry  began  to 
hinder  him.  It  was  not  of  his  choosing, 
this  plot  of  Janet's,  and  for  a  moment 
he  was  minded  to  disown  it.  Then  chivalry 
went  by  like  a  dawn-mist  up  the  summer's 
hills,  and  he  laughed  soberly. 

"  I  follow  my  luck,  dame,  and  always 
did,"  he  said.  "You  will  stay  here  for 
a  while,  by  your  leave,  while  I  go  forward." 

Scruples  and  all  were  forgotten  when  he 
reached   the   cottage  garden.     A    glint    of 
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blue,  keen  as  a  kingfisher's  flight  up-streain, 
caught  and  held  his  glance.  Miss  Trevor's 
cloak  was  lying  where  she  had  thrown  it  at 
the  end  of  her  tired  journey,  and  the  sun 
,  shone  straight  on  it  through  a  gap  in  the 
rowan  branches.  Swayne  had  seen  it  in 
Lancaster,  and  afterwards  at  the  crossing 
of  the  sands,  and  remembered  the  way  of 
her  return  to  Lord  Trevor's  house,  her 
flouting  of  him  as  if  he  were  abhorrent  to 
her.  It  was  good  to  see  the  cloak  again, 
good  to  have  worsted  Lastingham  in  this 
long  flight  to  the  Border.  Yet  he  missed 
the  glimpse  of  chivalry  that  a  while  since 
had  come  like  a  will-o'-wisp  on  this  wayfaring 
of  his  along  the  northern  road. 

As  he  neared  the  door,  Madge  Trevor 
came  out  into  the  sunlight.  She  was  daintier 
even  than  his  dreams  of  her,  and  the  wasted 
years  were  all  forgotten  and  gone  by  until 
he  met  her  glance  of  horror  and  dismay. 
Trevor's  girl  had  fancied  until  now  that 
pursuit  from  the  ogre  of  her  dreams  was 
remote  and  shadowy.  Her  heart  grew  cold 
with  fear,  and  winter  seemed  to  bring  its 
east-wind  nip  across  this  summer-time.  The 
summons  to  her  strength  was  urgent,  and 
she  rallied  by  some  grace  of  steadfastness 
and  pride. 

"  Well,  Sir  Richard  ?  "  she  asked  quietly. 

"  We  met  last  in  Lancaster,  Miss  Trevor," 
he  said,  facing  her  abhorrence  of  him  with 
great  courage.  "  I  came  to  the  wooing  then, 
and  I  come  to  it  now  ;  and  beyond  doubt 
I  am  your  ogre.     So  much  is  plain." 

"  To  the  wooing,  Sir  Richard  ?  I  dis- 
dained it  once  for  all." 

"  You  would  not  stay  to  let  me  tell  you — 
all  that  I  thought  lost  for  ever." 

Madge  glanced  at  him  with  sudden 
question  and  surprise.  Something  of 
Lastingham's  homage  had  crept  into 
Swayne's  voice,  as  if  he  thought  her  better 
than  she  knew  herself  to  be,  with  her  feet 
for  ever  moving  through  the  lilies  of  this 
life.  Then  the  downright  ugliness  of  the 
man,  her  dread  and  loathing  of  him, 
returned,  and  she  conquered  fear  as  farmers 
mow  the  thistles  before  they  ripen  for  a 
bigger  crop  to  follow. 

"  You  come  now  to  take  me  in  a  trap,  Sir 
Richard,"  she  said ;  "  and  if  that  is  your  way 
of  caring,  step  down  to  'The  Crown  and 
Anchor,'  and  Mr.  Lastingham  will  explain 
his  view  of  it." 

"  He's  beyond  duelling,  they  tell  me." 

"  He  would  get  up  from  a  sick-bed  at  any 
time  to  meet  you,  and  I  should  be  his  second 
in  the  good   adventure.      I    thought    you 


understood    that    we    are    for    Gretna,   he 
and  I." 

"  If  you  can  reach  the  smithy,  yes ;  but 
the  luck  seems  all  against  you,"  drawled 
Swayne,  stung  by  her  quiet  mockery. 

Trevor's  girl  lost  courage  for  a  moment. 
He  was  so  strong  and  dominant,  and  she 
so  weak.  The  peril  of  it  appalled  her,  until 
her  pluck  returned,  and  she  saw  that  the 
face  of  danger,  after  all,  was  bright  and 
starry. 

"  Could  you  not  have  run  your  own 
errand,  instead  of  bribing  an  old  woman  to 
walk  beyond  her  strength  ?  The  day  is  Lot, 
Sir  Richard,  and  she  faltered  often  on  the 
way." 

Swayne's  whole  bearing  changed.  "Miss 
Trevor,"  he  said,  "you  will  believe  that  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  snare  she  planned." 

"  But  why  should  you  lie  to  me  ?  "  she 
asked,  in  a  fury  of  contempt. 

He  fumbled  for  his  snuff-box  and  laughed. 
"  Dick  Swayne  has  been  many  things  in  his 
time,  but  never  a  liar.  To  speak  plain 
truth,  it's  the  one  point  where  conscience 
never  pricks.  All  my  scrapes,  and  worse, - 
are  known,  because  I  never  found  the 
pleasant  gift  of  hiding  them." 

Her  young  life  was  at  bay,  alert.  Love 
for  the  man  of  her  choosing  had  given  her 
a  talisman  by  which  she  tested  all  men's 
truth,  yet  it  was  hard  to  believe  that 
Swayne's  voice  had  this  trusty  ring  about  it. 

"  You  will  .explain,  perhaps,  Sir  Richard  ?" 

"  No.  Janet  will  explain  that  side  of  the 
matter,  since  you  doubt  me.  Is  the  time 
opportune  to  tell  you,  Miss  Trevor,  that  I 
love  you  very  well  ?  " 

Again  she  was  perplexed.  The  diffidence, 
the  homage  underlying  all  his  self-assertion, 
were  plain  for  her  to  read. 

"  The  time  is  very  opportune,  Sir  Richard, 
to  prove  it.  Mr.  Lastingham  is  needing  me 
down  yonder." 

"He  must  wait,"  said  Swayne.  "There 
are  Galahads  in  the  world,  I'm  told,  and  Sir 
Quixotes,  and  that  sort  of  fry,  but  I  was 
never  of  their  company." 

"No,  Sir  Richard.  You  were  never 
suspect." 

Her  irony,  cool  and  undismayed,  was 
bitter  hard  to  him  because  he  loved  her ; 
yet  he  hid  the  wound.  "If  I  had  a 
gentlewoman  within  call,  to  guard  you  here, 
she  would  be  at  your  service,"  he  said,  with 
grave  punctilio.  "  As  it  is,  I  shall  put  you 
into  Janet's  care." 

"You  think  to  force  me  to  a  Border 
marriage  ?  " 
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"  I  care  for  you  far  too  well,  Miss  Trevor ; 
but,  as  God  sees  me,  I  will  keep  you  here, 
by  any  means  I  can,  from  sharing  the  ride 
with  Lastingham.  You  have  Dick  Swayne's 
word  for  that." 

Dread  of  his  purpose  had  left  her,  but  a 
new  fear  stepped  in,  lest  Jack  should  be 
asking  for  her  down  at  the  tavern  yonder. 

"  He  may  die  for  need  of  me,"  she  pleaded  ; 
"and,  indeed,  there's  no  harm  in  playing 
Sir  Galahad  just  once  to  save  a  sick  man's 
life." 

Swayne  got  apart  with  his  evil  mood. 
Seared  and  branded  by  many  comfortless 
adventures,  he  had  found  the  wider  roads, 
the  thriftier  songs,  since  he  set  out  on  this 
wild  chase  ;  but  he  lost  their  message  now. 
There  were  men  here  and  there,  doubtless, 
who  could  surrender  the  woman  of  their 
choice  to  another,  lest  her  happiness  were 
marred,  but  these,  to  his  headstrong  view 
of  life,  were  a  lily-livered  tribe.  It 
astonished  him,  indeed,  that  he  had  gone  so 
far  in  grace  as  to  feel  deep  at  his  heart  an 
utter  courtesy  towards  Trevor's  daughter. 
He  was  no  liar,  to  himself  or  the  world,  and 
knew  that  this  odd  reverence  was  planted 
there  for  good  and  all. 

She  watched  him  pace  up  and  down  the 
little  garden,  and  wondered  what  his  thoughts 
were.  He  had  been  simply  the  ogre  until 
she  was  his  prisoner,  and  found  him  attentive 
to  the  nicer  shades  of  feeling. 

Swayne  turned  at  last.  "If  Lastingham 
can't  live  without  you,  Miss  Trevor,  he  must 
die,  and  there's  an  end  of  it.  I'll  send 
Janet  to  you." 

The  journey  and  the  heat,  the  after-perils 
had  sapped  the  girl's  strength.  She  was  near 
to  fainting,  but  disdained  to  yield  in  sight  of 
Swayne. 

"My  gaoler  lets  me  go  indoors  to  res.t 
a  while  ? "  she  asked,  with  the  old  keen 
mockery.  "Ah,  thank  you  for  small  mercies." 

Swayne  found  Janet  in  the  lane,  where 
she  stood  talking  to  a  hulking  farm  lad  who 
had  brought  her  some  wayside  herbs  she 
needed,  and  he  halted  till  their  colloquy 
was  done. 

"  Here  are  the  pennies  I  promised,  Bob  o' 
the  Knoll,"  Janet  was  saying.  "My  limbs 
are  not  so  young  as  they  were,  and  these 
herbs  will  only  grow  in  the  steep  lands. 
You'll  gather  me  more  by  and  by,  or  I'll  be 
o'erlooking  you." 

Bob  was  sturdy,  and  of  no  special  faith  or 
creed,  but  he  crossed  himself  with  haste 
and  touched  the  wet  mop  of  hair  that  half 
hid  his  forehead.     "I  wouldn't  be  failing 


you,  Mistress  Janet.  You  know  I  wouldn't 
be  doing  it." 

"No.  You're  good,  as  lads  go.  I  was 
but  warning  you." 

Swayne,  wearied  this  once  again  by  what 
seemed  the  littleness  of  country  gossipings, 
glanced  round  about  the  garden  with  an  air 
of  spacious  protest,  and  the  sunlight  rested, 
warm  and  glowing,  on  the  blue  cloak  that 
lay  where  Trevor's  girl  had  thrown  it.  The 
man's  savagery  returned  with  astounding 
vigour.  Lastingham  had  robbed  him  of  all 
things  dear  in  life  save  one,  but  revenge 
was  left. 

The  farm  lad  was  clanking  down  the  lane, 
and  Janet  came  on  tired  feet  through  the 
wicket. 

"I  need  you,  dame,"  said  Swayne  im- 
passively, "after  you've  bidden  Bob  the 
mop-headed  wait  my  pleasure.  You  have 
some  power  over  him,  it  seems." 

"I  rule  in  my  kingdom  here,  Sir 
Richard." 

"  Then  guard  Miss  Trevor  yonder.  She's 
ill  and  tired  out,  by  the  look  of  her — and, 
Janet,  treat  her  daintily. 'f 

"  You  are  a  good  kind  of  lover  under  all 
the  devilry  that  has  been." 

"  Oh,  take  your  glance  from  me,  dame — ■ 
it  reads  too  deep  into  a  man — and  treat  her 
daintily,  I  tell  you." 

Janet  called  to  the  lad,  and  he  returned 
with  clumsy  haste. 

"  This  gentleman  is  friend  of  my  fairies, 
Bob,  and  you'll  carry  his  errand  for  him," 
she  said  in  the  voice  smooth  as  silk. 

She  went  indoors  and  left  them  there,  and 
Swayne  laughed  indolently. 

"  See  what  the  fairies  have  spirited  into 
my  hand,"  he  said.  "There's  a  golden 
guinea  for  you,  my  lad,  if  you  carry  a 
message  to  '  The  Crown  and  Anchor '  over 
the  hill  there.     You  know  the  tavern  ?  " 

"  I  reckon  I  do,"  said  the  yokel,  with  a 
slow,  happy  smile  of  retrospect.  "There 
never  was  such  ale  brewed  since  the  world's 
beginning  as  they  brew  yonder." 

"  Then  put  this  cloak  over  your  arm  and 
get  the  message  well  into  your  head.  There's 
neither  quill  nor  paper  here,  or  I  would  write 
it  for  you.  'Sir  Richard's  compliments  to 
Mr.  Lastingham.'     Can  you  carry  that  ?  " 

"It's  a  headful  and  a  half  by  itself,  let 
alone  what's  to  follow." 

Bob  o'  the  Knoll,  however,  was  quick- 
witted enough  when  need  asked,  and  he 
learned  the  words  in  much  the  same  fashion 
as  he  had  learned  to  mimic  the  song-notes  of 
the  birds. 
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"You  have  it  now,  lad,"  said  Swayne. 
" '  Sir  Richard's  compliments  to  Mr.  Lasting- 
ham,  and  the  lady  has  no  need  of  the  cloak 
on  her  journey  to  the  Border.'  Get  over-hill, 
and  the  guinea's  here  for  you  when  you 
return." 

He  watched  Bob  out  of  sight,  and  then 
a  great  unrest  took  hold  of  him.  It  was 
well  enough  to  send  the  barbed  message  by 
another,  but  he  would  miss  the  joy  of  seeing 
Lastingham^s  face  when  the  news  reached 
him.  The  wild  beast  in  Swayne  was  roaming 
at  large  just  now.  The  wound  he  had  sent 
Lastingham  would  go  deeper  than  any  sword- 
thrust  could,  and  it  would  fester.  It  would 
bring  him  from  a  sick-bed  to  gallop  up  the 
northern  road  in  pursuit  of  two  people 
who  at  the  moment  were  guests  of  an 
ancient  herb-gatherer.  The  grim  irony  of 
it,  the  stark  revenge,  appealed  to  him. 

Then  a  little  thing  disturbed  his  mood. 


Through  the  open  upstairs  window  of  the 
cottage  Madge  Trevor's  voice  sounded,  soft 
as  a  melody  of  ancient  days. 

"  Let  me  lie  a  while  and  sleep  till  I  am 
strong  for  the  journey.  And  tell  me  again 
that  my  man — my  man — is  not  needing  me 
too  much." 

Swayne  felt  a  tug  at  his  heart,  a  sharp  and 
overmastering  pity.  He  got  to  grips  with 
this  new  weakness  and  conquered  it.  Trevor's 
girl  was  not  for  him,  but  neither  should  she 
be  for  Lastingham. 

Like  a  dog  coming  out  of  a  deep  stream, 
Swayne  shook  himself  to  rights. 

"  Dick  Swayne,"  he  said,  "  leave  sentiment 
to  younger  fools." 

Then  he  sat  on  the  rough  seat  that  Madge's 
cloak  had  graced  not  long  ago,  and  filled  a 
pipe,  and  waited  till  Bob  o'  the  Knoll  returned 
to  earn  his  guinea.  He  wished  to  learn  how 
Lastingham  had  taken  the  affair. 


A  further  story  in  this  series  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 
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EXPERIENCES   IN  THE 

FEEDING    OF    OUR    ARMIES 

ON    SEVERAL    FRONTS 


By  CAPTAIN    ALBERT    KINROSS 


npO  tne  ordinary  layman  war  is  a  pic- 
I  turesque  function.  Your  troops  are 
landed,  they  take  their  place  in  the 
line,  and  then  they  fight.  To  the  soldier, 
however,  one  of  the  foremost — if  not  the 
foremost— questions  of  a  campaign  resolves 
itself  into  those  two  prosaic  words  "  Trans- 
port" aud  "Supply."  Without  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  this  dual  problem,  your  immense 
modern  army  might  just  as  well  have  stayed 
at  home.  Supply,  of  course,  means  food  for 
man  and  beast,  while  transport  is  your 
vehicular  or  other  means  of  carriage. 

In  the  old  wars  of  relatively  small  armies 
the  question  of  supply  was  often  solved  by  the 
natural  process  of  "living  on  the  country.1' 
A  victorious  and  advancing  army  helped 
itself  to  food,  and  so  the  more  victorious  and 
more  advancing  it  was,  the  better  it  fared. 
The  defeated  army  starved  and  surrendered, 
unless  it  could  retire  on  new  armies.  The 
question  of  transport,  therefore,  was  also 
simplified,  and  the  generals  of  those  days 
had  little  need  to  go  beyond  the  animals, 
carts,  wagons,  etc.,  that  had  been  diverted 
from  their  peace-time  occupations.  The  story 
of  Xerxes,  who  is  said  to  have  led  a  million 
men  against  the  Greeks,  is  manifestly  an 
exaggeration.  The  supply  and  transport  of 
such  a  body,  even  did  the  ancient  Persian 
manage  to  subsist  for  twenty-four  hours  on 
a  loaf  of  bread  and  an  onion,  would  have 
proved  a  physical  impossibility. 

In  the  great  conflict  which  has  lately 
ended,  however,  we  had  to  face  this  problem, 
and  even  a  far  larger  one,  and  in  so  far 
as  both  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Empire  were  separated  by  water  from  the 
common  foe,  the  matter  as  it  presented  itself 
to  the  English-speaking  Allies  was  more  or 
less  identical.  In  both  cases  the  subsistence 
of  the  Expeditionary  Force  was  based  on 
sea-power,  and  the  lines  of  commnnication 
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started  several  thousand  miles  from  the  scene 
of  action. 

Every  one  of  the  Allies  had  its  bases,  and 
the  more  of  them  there  are,  the  easier  it  is  to 
deal  with  our  vast  armies.  From  the  base 
you  send  men  and  material  to  the  Front  by 
rail,  and  so,  if  you  increase  the  number  of 
your  bases,  you  are  able  to  double,  treble, 
or  even  quadruple  your  effectiveness  as  a 
belligerent. 

Your  base  supply  depot  is  on  the  coast, 
and  alongside  the  quays,  piers,  and  wharves 
of  a  great  harbour.  Da^  and  night  the  great 
ships  come,  unload,  and  disappear.  They 
bring  with  them  a  new  problem — that  of 
labour,  so  that  it  has  come  about  that 
beyond  your  army  in  the  firing-line,  and 
your  army  of  transport  drivers,  and  your 
army  of  supply  men,  you  need  a  new  army 
to  clear  the  holds  of  these  great  ships,  to 
check  and  stack  the  cases,  bales,  sacks,  drums, 
and  barrels  that  are  put  ashore,  and,  further, 
to  load  the  railway  trains  that  are  for  ever 
passing  out  of  your  depot. 

Every  one  of  these  considerations  applies 
likewise  to  clothing  and  equipment,  to 
munitions,  guns,  rifles,  tentage,  hutments, 
fuel,  mineral  and  lubricating  oils,  to  barbed 
wire,  sleepers,  rails  and  bridging  material 
for  the  Engineers.  I  am  dealing,  however, 
only  with  the  food  problem,  which,  though 
all-important  in  itself,  is  but  the  part  of  a 
far  vaster  matter. 

I  had  qualified  as  an  interpreter  in  French 
and  German,  and  for  that  reason  I  was 
suddenly  requested  to  leave  the  gallant 
regiment  I  had  newly  joined  and  proceed 
forthwith  to  France.  We  were  untrained, 
we  had  neither  rifles  nor  equipment ;  it  was 
in  the  first  six  months  of  the  War,  when 
everything,  though  seeming  chaos,  was, 
in  point  of  fact,  a  wise  and  far-seeing 
preparation.     In  two  days  I  could  get  out 
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to  France,  and  that  was  exactly  what  I 
wanted.  My  exact  job  would  be  to  tackle 
the  French  railway  authorities  in  their  own 
language.  Beyond  that  I  knew  nothing  and, 
truth  to  tell,  cared  less. 

I  landed  at  a  base,  and  was  immediately 
posted  to  the  supply  depot.  It  was  only 
then  that  I  began  to  realise  the  place  of 
food  and  forage  in  modern  warfare.  The 
French  had  done  us  handsomely,  giving  us 
"ample  store  room  and  abundant  cover,  acres 
of  it,  in  fact,  and  we  needed  it  all. 

Our  ration  in  France  in  those  days  wras 
composed  of  meat  (canned  or  frozen),  bread 
or  biscuit,  bacon,  jam,  preserved  milk,  cheese, 
tea,  sugar,  salt,  mustard  and  pepper.  To 
these  may  be  added  butter,  fresh  or  dried 
vegetables,  compressed  soup  tablets,  rum, 
lime-juice,  and  a  tinned  delicacy  officially 
called  an  M.  and  V.  ration.  It  is  a  stew  of 
meat  and  vegetables — hence  the  M.  and  V. — 
and,  like  the  other  intermittent  rations, 
added  a  spice  of  variety  to  our  menu. 

The  horses  and  mules  lived  then  on  oats, 
hay,  bran,  and  maize,  bulky  and  mountainous 
articles  that  suffer  more  than  case  goods 
from  rain  and  weather. 

To  all  this  must  be  added  fuel,  for 
without  wood,  coal,  or  charcoal,  how  wrere 
you  going  to  cook  your  food  or  make 
your  tea  ? 

In  addition  to  these  staple  articles,  and 
carefully  protected  from  a  pilfering  world, 
one  found  a  lessei  depot  devoted  to  what  are 
known  in  the  Army  as  "  medical  comforts." 
Here  were  stored  the  meat  and  drink  supplied 
to  hospitals.  Cases  of  champagne  wrere  here, 
of  port  wine,  and  of  stout,  of  tinned  chicken, 
sago,  arrowroot,  jellies,  soups,  and  what-not. 

Articles  have  already  been  written  about 
these  base  supply  depots,  their  dependent 
bakeries,  and  the  immensity  of  their  dealings, 
about  their  wonderful  organisation,  and  the 
busy  fellows  who  move  and  labour  in  them. 

The  men  employed  here  were  comfortable, 
but  often  bored.  They  were  out  of  danger, 
as  a  rule,  they  had  permanent  quarters, 
and  rumour  had  it  that,  being  where  food 
was,  they  had  first  choice  of  whatever  came 
to  hand.  But  against  this  must  be  set  off 
the  perpetual  sameness  of  the  work,  the 
eternal  vista  of  beef  and  biscuit  boxes, 
the  monotonous  accounts,  the  unvarying 
hindquarters  and  fores  in  the  cold  storage. 
There  was  romance  at  first,  as  one  pictured  the 
whole  wide  world  converging  on  this  centre. 
One  came  across  strange  and  unknown 
grasses  in  the  bales  of  hay  that  had  crossed 
oceans.    Chicago,  South  America,  Australia, 


and  even  Madagascar  have  slaughtered  cattle 
for  us.  One  discovered  that  the  honestest  and 
most  varied  jams  in  the  world  come  from 
British  Columbia  and  Tasmania.  But  as 
time  went  on,  uneasy  fellows  like  myself 
grew  sick  and  tired  of  the  same  old  story. 
The  work  here  should  be  given  to  men  well 
broken  to  the  routine  of  offices  and  counters  ; 
the  big  and  little  business  men  were  well  at 
home  here. 

From  the  depot  the  loaded  trains  go  out 
to  rail-head.  At  first  a  train  was  allotted 
to  an  army  corps,  but  on  my  second  stay 
in  France  I  found  that  the  unit  had  changed 
to  a  division.  We  had  only  the  existing 
railway  tracks  and  railway  material  to  work 
with  then  ;  later  there  was  an  undreamt-of 
network,  and  wagons  to  match.  The  food 
and  forage  of  a  division  was  weighed  and 
counted  out.  You  had  your  scale,  and  each 
day  you  were  told  the  number  of  men,  the 
number  of  mules  and  horses.  These  vary 
with  the  casualty  lists  or  the  drafts  sent 
forward.  A  big  battle  might  decimate  your 
division,  or  reinforcements  swell  it.  A  wire 
comes  to  your  depdt,  and  it  is  up  to  you 
to  collect  the  goods. 

At  first  there  were  an  officer  and  five  men 
with  each  train  as  escort,  and  I  was  one  of 
those  officers.  We  led  a  roving  life,  much  like 
that  of  a  ship's  captain.  We  dealt  with  the 
French  railway  authorities  and  a  host  of 
"dug-outs"  known  as  E.T.O.'s,  Kailway 
transport  officer  is  the  long  of  those 
initials.  From  them  we  took  orders,  and 
to  them  reported  progress. 

In  theory  a  rail-head  stands  well  behind 
the  reach  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  so  more 
often  than  not  you  could  unload  your  train 
in  peace  if  not  in  quiet.  But  every  now 
and  again  the  German  would  surprise  you  with 
a  long-range  weapon,  or  his  aviators  Would  try 
and  make  a  mess  of  you.  The  long-range 
gun  was  easily  answered.  You  shifted  your 
rail-head  further-  back  till  the  gun  wras 
knocked  out  or  abolished.  The  aviators 
were  a  necessary  evil.  But  all  these  excursions 
and  alarums  were  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule,  and  spiced  a  life  that  tended  to  grow 
too  civilian.  It  is  well  to  remind  a  supply 
officer  once  in  a  while  that  he  takes  risks, 
otherwise  he  grows  too  confoundedly 
meticulous  and  full  of  worries. 

Your  rail-head  may  feed  its  two  or  three 
divisions,  and  so  One  must  picture  an 
extented  front  as  dotted  with  these  centres 
of  activity.  But  the  division  itself  is  the 
main  unit,  so  the  contents  of  your  train 
are  packed    into  motor-lorries    and   borne 
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away  to  the  divisional  dump.  From  all 
the  roads  that  lead  to  rail-head  these  lorries 
converged,  in  clouds  of  dust  when  the 
roads  were  dry,  in  indescribable  mud  when 
the  days  were  wet.  The  supplies  were  checked, 
receipts  were  given,  and  off  went  the  lorries 
in  long  strings  again.  We  were  now  quite 
definitely  in  the  war  area,  and  sailing  those 
crowded  roads  depicted  in  the  picture  papers. 
The  guns  were  thundering,  the  aeroplanes 
were  up,  the  resting  infantry  was  swinging 
back  to  billets,  and  reliefs  were  going  forward. 
We,  however,  were  bound  for  the  divisional 
dump. 

Following  the  motor-lorries,  you  came 
across  it  at  a  convenient  spot,  where  traffic 
could  enter  at  one  side  and  depart  at  another 
without  much  turning.  As  with  the  rail- 
way train  before  them,  the  lorries  were 
unloaded,  and  next  their  contents  were  sorted 
into-  heaps,  each  heap  the  property  of  a 
brigade. 

Matters  were  now  becoming  intimate.  The 
people  at  the  supply  depot  had  no  personal 
contact  with  the  troops.  The  motor  convoys 
wrere  almost  as  remote,  but  each  division  had 
its  divisional  train,  which  in  turn  was  divided 
into  companies,  each  one  of  which  was  attached 
to  a  brigade.  The  divisional  train  consisted 
of  horse  or  mule-drawn  wagons.  Company 
after  company  it  rolled  up,  took  its  load, 
and  went  off  to  its  various  refilling  points. 
These  were  lesser  dumps,  controlled  by  the 
brigade  supply  officer.  This  officer  had  to 
deal  with  the  smallest  unit  on  our  list.  His 
heap  was  subdivided  into  little  heaps,  each 
one  the  property  of  a  battalion  ;  and  to  his 
rendezvous  came  daily  the  battalion  trans- 
port, still  horse-drawn,  which  made  the 
penultimate  stage  to  the  first-line  trenches. 
The  quartermaster  was  now  in  charge,  and 
when  night  fell  the  fatigue  parties  man- 
handled the  food  and  drink  that  went  on  its 
last  stage  to  the  men  in  front.  Down  the 
communication  trenches  they  went,  loaded  and 
welcome.  And  so  the  company  was  fed, 
the  dim  platoon,  right  down  to  the  last  and 
hungriest  Tommy. 

Thus  roughly  I  have  attempted  to  describe 
the  various  processes  that  prevailed  in  an 
ordered  country  like  France,  where  com- 
munications are  good,  roads  are  in  being, 
and  all  the  ground  explored.  I  have 
omitted  to  mention  the  endless  checks  and 
counterchecks,  how  the  battalion  quarter- 
masters send  their  figures  to  the  brigade 
supply  officer,  how  the  latter  summarises 
these  figures  and  passes  them  on  to  the 
divisional  supply  officer,  who  in  turn  sends 


his  calculations  to  someone  more  important. 
A  vast  deal  of  arithmetic  and  paper  work 
goes  on  behind  the  physical  phenomena  of 
supply,  and  here  again  you  are  up  against 
the  value  of  a  business  training. 

The  good  supply  officer  is  the  mother  of 
the  brigade.  Down  at  the  dump  he  does  his 
best  for  man  and  beast,  at  his  own  refilling 
point  he  watches  over  the  interest  of  each 
particular  unit,  and  I  have  even  known  him 
go  into  the  trenches  and  assure  himself  with 
his  own  eyes  that  the  men  of  his  brigade  are 
faring  well  and  plentifully.  The  particular 
officer  I  have  in  mind  was  cheered  by  the 
men  as  they  went  back  to  billets. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  supply  from 
home,  the  Army  consumes  a  vast  amount  of 
material  purchased  in  the  country.  There 
are  fresh  vegetables — notably  potatoes — fruit, 
and  wine — a  hospital  item — bran,  yeast  for 
the  bakeries,  live  sheep  and  goats  for  our 
Indian  troops,  and  many  another  article. 

During  part  of  my  stay  I  attended  to  such 
purchases,  and  officially  was  known  as  Local 
Purchasing  Officer.  This  business  brings 
one  into  notable  contact  with  the  civilian. 
He  or  she — in  France,  especially  with  so  many 
of  the  men  away,  it  is  often  she— are  among 
my  most  entertaining  memories. 

The  French  market  gardener  is  a  wonderful 
fellow.  Often  rich  as  Croesus,  he  receives 
you  in  his  earth-stained  blouse  and  wooden 
shoes.  I  sought  him  where  I  could,  and 
avoided  the  middleman.  We  are,  in  fact, 
brother-artists,  for  most  times  he  seemed 
far  more  interested  in  growing  his  leeks, 
carrots,  potatoes,  and  turnips  than  in  selling 
them.  The  middleman  or  woman  has  no 
such  idealism  ;  but  I  must  except  a  certain 
dear  old  lady,  who,  the  moment  she  knew 
that  the  fruit  I  was  buying  was  for  our 
wounded  in  the  hospitals,  suppressed  her 
husband  and  came  down  to  rock  bottom 
prices  without  further  palaver.  I  had  to  be 
very  severe  with  some  of  these  ladies.  "  How 
hard  you  English  are  !  "  they  would  say, 
when  one  stuck  out  for  a  fair  market  price  ; 
and  often  one's  unwillingness  to  lose  time, 
besides  being  described  as  dur,  was  called 
brutale.  They  had  the  leisure  to  bargain  and 
discuss  ;  I  had  not.  One  singular  piece  of 
"  brutality  "  on  my  part  consisted  in  reducing 
the  price  of  live  sheep  by  a  good  percentage. 
I  remember  going  off  in  triumph  to  my  chief 
with  the  great  news. 

"  To  hell  with  you  and  your  sheep  !  "  he 
cried,  and  burst  into  tears.  He  had  just  got 
word  that  his  only  brother  and  a  cousin  had 
been  killed  at  Loos. 
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I  enjoyed  those  months  and  the  many 
homes  I  peeped  into,  for  here  in  the 
provinces  the  Frenchman  usually  did  his 
business  in  the  midst  of  his  family.  Sons, 
daughters,  uncles,  aunts,  nieces,  would  all 
chime  in.  Wine  and  biscuits  would  be 
produced  if  the  affair  was  one  of  importance. 
Yet  so  often  I  had  to  retire  empty-handed. 
The  prices  would  be  excellent,  the  delivery 
as  good,  but  how  to  lay  hands  on  a  sufficient 
quantity  ?  The  consumption  of  an  army  is 
enormous,  and  staggers  the  small  contractor. 
How  many  fortunes  might  have  been  made 
if  the  material  at  issue  had  been  available  ! 
And  in  such  buying  the  man  more  deadly 
than  all  is  the  contractor  who  will  promise 
you  everything,  but  when  it  comes  to  delivery 
makes  excuses.  One  had  to  beware  of  these 
opportunists.  Even  worse  was  a  man 
I  heard  of  in  Greece,  who  sold  the  same 
parcel  of  hay  to  the  buying  departments  of 
three  armies,  received  the  money  thrice  over, 
and  was  about  to  depart  for  the  Fortunate 
Isles  when  a  brutal  embarkation  officer 
discovered  him. 

So  far  I  have  discussed  only  the  feeding 
of  an  army  under  conditions  that  are  more 
or  less  constant.  It  is,  however,  when  you 
must  deal  with  an  advance,  or  a  retirement, 
or  a  retreat,  that  the  problem  grows  really 
exciting.  Everything  is  in  flux,  your  rail- 
heads may  be  wiped  out,  uncertainty  dogs 
you.  The  supply  officer  then  does  the  best- 
he  can,  pushing  up  stores,  following  the 
advance  in  darkness  or  in  rain,  snatching 
sleep  where  he  can,  and  harrying  the  tired 
transport.  The  roads  have  been  destroyed, 
his  units  are  scattered.  If  he  is  wise,  he  will 
keep  a  smiling  face,  and  accept  disappoint- 
ments and  chuckle  over  his  successes.  The 
men  have  their  emergency  or  iron  ration  to 
go  on  with.  Or  in  a  retreat  he  may  have  to 
pack  his  stores  and  get  them  away,  or  even 
destroy  them  or  leave  them  to  the  enemy. 
He  has  a  car  in  France,  a  horse  elsewhere,  so 
is  spared  much  that  discomforts  the  infantry  ; 
but  work  hard  he  has  to,  often  the  clock 
round,  keeping  his  men  going,  dodging  in  at 
an  opening,"  or  saving  what  he  cannot  pass 
forward. 

Perhaps  the  most  joyous  days  of  all  were 
those  in  which  your  division  moved  from  one 
section  of  the  line  to  another.  In  summer, 
with  fine  weather  and  starry  nights,  there  is 
no  trek  more  exhilarating.  The  French  Front 
was  business-like,  and  you  would  entrain ;  but 
in  Macedonia,  where  much  of  my  time  was 
spent,  you  struck  camp  overnight  and  were 
away    at   dawn.      The     day's     march    was 


conditioned  by  the  water  supply.  You 
had  a  good  horse,'  no  cares,  and  saw 
the  sunrise  ;  your  meals  were  a  picnic 
on  the  bank  of  a  shallow  river  ;  you 
slept  out  under  the  stars.  Once  a  day,  at 
an  arranged  spot,  you  would  pick  up  the 
division's  food,  come  up  by  rail  or  lorry. 
Your  transport  would  carry  your  share  of  it 
to  an  improvised  dump,  your  men  would  sort 
it  out  in  readiness  for  the  battalion  convoys. 
These  dealt  with,  you  were  free  to  bathe,  to 
sleep,  or,  better  still,  to  watch  the  jewelled 
dragon-flies.  Every  shady  streamlet  was 
bright  with  them — green,  blue,  red,  grey, 
black  and  white,  they  flashed  in  and  out 
of  the  shadows.  There  were  large  frogs 
,Jiere,  with  which  our  French  comrades 
supplemented  their  rations,  and  lizards  and 
tortoises,  and  once  or  twice  I  saw  the  swift 
passage  of  a  snake. 

Two,  three,  or  even  four  days  you  might 
trek  through  a  beautiful  country  where  only 
the  squalor  of  the  villages  distressed  you. 
Some  of  them,  destroyed  in  earlier  wars, 
were  hardly  more  than  a  few  ruined  walls 
and  an  empty  church.  The  Turkish  villages 
were  cleaner  than  the  Christian.  You  would 
leave  the  bare,  intolerable  plains,  the  marshy 
lakes,  and  go  up  into  the  wooded  hills  that 
in  some  regions  are  almost  Swiss.  Macedonia 
is  ever  varied,  and  each  changing  light  or 
season  marks  it.  The  spring  is  a  gorgeous 
tumult  of  wild  flowers  ;  the  summer  withers 
this  carpet  and  strews  it  with  the  black 
patches  of  grass  fires  ;  the  winter  brings  mud 
— mud  inconceivable— and  a  perpetual  dew- 
drop  at  the  end  of  your  cold  nose.  But  one 
spot  I  shall  never  forget.  On  an  August 
evening  we  topped  the  ridge  above  Lake 
Doiran.  This  lake  and  town  are  often 
mentioned  in  the  newspapers,  but  I  am 
going  to  take  shell-bursts  for  granted,  also  the 
aeroplanes  and  dropped  bombs.  You  stand 
high  up.  The  lake  is  a  circular  sheet  of 
glass  below  you,  the  little  town,  with-'  its 
white  minaret,  tucked  away  in  a  corner,  and 
all  the  wide  valley  to  your  right  gives  on  to 
the  mountains,  that  look  like  the  end  of  the 
world,  bare,  unbroken,  and  impassable.  A 
wall  of  iron  confronts  you,  and  only  miles 
away  you  catch  at  a  break  in  it — the  Rupel 
Pass,  which  now  guards  the  road  into 
Bulgaria.  You  realise  then  why  the 
Salonica  Army  has  marked  time  in  this  sector. 
But,  supposing  it  rained,  then  the  rivers 
you  thought  to  ford  so  easily  swelled  to 
torrents,  and  you  might  even  be  cut  off  from 
the  men  and  animals  whose  mother  you 
were,  or  your  sugar  spoiled,  your  bread  got 
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spongy,  your  vegetables  a  pulp.  For  shelter 
you  had  a  waterproof  sheet  supported  and 
pegged  down — it  is  known  as  a  "  bivvy." 
You  were  not  exactly  comfortable,  but  good 
fellowship  and  the  habit  of  the  open  air 
made  light  of  a  situation  that  in  pre-War 
days  would  have  filled  one  with  forebodings 
of  sciatica,  rheumatics,  and  other  damp-bred 
evils.  And  very  often  you  struck  a  friend 
who  would  give  you  a  corner  of  his  tent,  and 
by  "  friend  "  I  mean  often  a  perfect  stranger. 
There  was  a  camaraderie,  a  heartiness  in  the 
front  line  that  was  occasionally  to  seek  in  the 


go  buying  what  extra  luxuries  the  land 
affords.  Macedonia,  unlike  France,  was  a 
very  poor  country  for  diversions.  The 
country  is  depopulated,  its  agriculture 
backward,  the  Greek-speaking  capitalist  a 
difficult  customer.  The  villages  I  struck 
seemed  to  be  governed  by  this  potentate, 
who  might  keep  a  wine-shop,  and  certainly 
owned  the  only  pair  of  scales.  I  found 
peasants  who  were  only  too  glad  to  accept 
the  price  I  offered  them  in  ready  money, 
but  there  was  usually  a  more  important 
fellow   who   would   interfere,  and  had   the 
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more  sheltered  areas.  I  have  dropped  down 
on  many  unknown  hosts.  There  was  H., 
an  ex-trooper  of  the  North- West  Mounted 
Police  ;  there  was  G.,  who  let  me  sleep  on 
a  pile  of  blankets  in  a  corner  of  his  mess, 
after  a  right  royal  supper,  and  who  gave  me 
a  bath  in  the  morning ;  and  poor  C,  now 
bombed  into  the  next  world,  who  gave  me 
a  stretcher  in  a  tent  where  mice — or  was  it 
rats  ? — played  round  me  in  the  dark  till  I 
found  a  couple  of  boxes,  and  so  got  off  the 
floor  and  their  playground. 

On  the  march,  as  in  fixed  positions,  you 


whole  day  before  him.     However,  he  would 

collect  the   hardworking  and    prematurely 

aged  females  of  the  place  and  set  them  to 

pick  beans,  collect  marrows,  water-melons,  and 

cucumbers.      When  my  limbers  were  full, 

out  came  the  scales,  and  Plato  would  start 

his  argument,  which  amounted  to  this :  Forty 

miles  away,  at  Salonica,  beans  were  fetching 

20  lepta  an  oke  (2f  lb.)  more  than  I  was 

offering  him. 

"  But  you've  got  to  get  them  to  Salonica." 

"  Yes,"  he  grudgingly  admitted. 

Meanwhile  my  men  were  weighing  the 
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stuff,  and  I  had  already  settled  with  the  one 
or  two  independent  growers,  who  were  only 
too  glad  to  see  me,  and  simple  enough  to 
show  it.  I  finished  with  Plato  as  soon  as 
I  knew  the  weights,  and  rode  away  with  my 
men  to  the  dump,  rather  pleased  at  getting 
fresh  greenstuff  for  the  brigade.  To  the 
edge  of  the  village  Plato  would  pursue  me. 
His  parting  thrust  was  always:  "What  about 
the  sixpence  for  the  samos  you  drank  when 
you  came  in  ?  "  Samos  is  a  kind  of  wine 
made  out  of  figs,  and  has  the  merit  of 
being  wet. 

On  these  bad  roads  and  in  this  hilly 
country  we  found  that  the  limber,  with 
its  two  halves  and  simple  yet-  tough  con- 
struction, could  go  where  the  wagon  failed. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  parts  there  are 
to  a  wagon — it  is  really  complex  compared 
to  a  limber — and  in  winter,. and  in  the  more 
mountainous  country,  even  the  limber  gave 
way  to  the  pack  mule  pure  and  simple. 
Our  first-line  transport  drivers  here  were 
turned  into  muleteers.  I  often  wished  a 
camera  operator  had  taken  pictures  of  the 
convoys  as  they  came  winding  along,  each 
animal  with  its  load,  and  a  picturesque 
ruffian  to  every  pair.  I  would  pass  them  as 
they  crossed  our  road,  they  going  away  into 
the  hills,  that  our  wheeled  transport  could 
only  touch  at  certain  places.  But  my  own 
journey  then  was  jolly  enough,  as  we  climbed 
upwards  on  the  new-cut  highways  that 
Italian  engineers  had  made.  I  had  a  sure- 
footed blue  roan,  and  rode  •  at  the  head  of 
the  column  to  avoid  the  choking  dust  wre 
made.  Often  the  road  was  precipitous,  and 
we  looked  far  down  into  the  villages  or  up  * 
at  the  wooded  mountain-sides.  At  the  dump 
we  unloaded,  then  watered  and  fed  the 
animals,  and  I  used  to  enjoy  figs  off  the  trees 
that  grew  here.  Other  .officers  strolled  or 
rode  or  motored  up  ;  somewhere  or  other  we 
found  tea  and  cigarettes.  The  hour  would 
go  only  too  quickly. 

Riding  back  -in  the  dark,  I  usually  left  the 
horse  to  pick  its  way.  It  could  see  where 
I  couldn't,  and  the  old  fellow  knew  that  the 
day's  work  was  done  when  wre  struck  home- 
ward. Tired,  yet  wonderfully  fit,  one  rattled 
in  with  one's  convoy  ;  and  before  going 
off  to  one's  own  supper,  one  first  of  all  saw 
that  the  animals  wTere  well  looked  after. 
We  had  been  out  since  two  p.m.,  and  now  it 
was.  past  nine.  You  sleep  the  peaceful  sleep 
of  an  angel  after  such  a  day. 

So  far  I  have  dwelt  mostly  on  supply 
work,  but  the  question  of  transport  is  ever 
involved  in  it,  and  is  so  much  part  of  it  as 


to  need  a  few  words  to  itself.  You  have 
your  stores,  your  meat  and  drink-  and 
what-not,  but,  unless  you  can  move  them  to 
the  desired  point,  they  might  almost  as  well 
be  non-existent. 

In  France  this  problem  was  eventually 
reduced  to  its  simplest.  Railways  were 
doubled  and  even  trebled,  good  roads  were 
ready  to  take  your  motor  traffic  and  your 
horsed  wagons,  and  there  were  Decauvilies 
where  your  trolleys  could  run  in  strings  on 
narrow  rails,  and  last,  but  not  least,  there 
were  the  labour  battalions  to  mend  roads 
and  keep  the  whole  mechanism  in  order. 
The  matter  in  France,  except  when  an 
offensive  was  working  with  or  against  you, 
presented  most  of  the  features  of  an  old- 
established  and  finely  organised  business. 
In  Macedonia  and  'Egypt,  where  I  served 
as  well,  it  was  not  so  easy.  There  the 
machine  is  frequently  replaced  by  the  beast 
of  burden,  and  the  transport  officer  was  as 
often  as  not  a  donkey,  mule,  or  camel  driver. 

Till  I  went  to  Salonica  I  had  only  known 
the  mule  from  hearsay.  "  Obstinate  as  a  mule" 
is  a  remark  of  which  I  was  yet  to  gather  the 
full  significance.  The  first  one  I  rode — -no 
pony  being  available — was  a  mouse-coloured 
creature  and  very  docile.  We  went  along 
together  in  search  of  locally  grown  vege- 
tables, across  scorched  and  barren  country, 
of  which  the  only  permanent  resident  seemed 
to  be  the  black-and-yellow  tortoise.  I  came 
across  some  French  gunners  at  last,  camped 
in  a  ruined  village.  When  I  mentioned 
vegetables  they  laughed.  There  was  nothing 
nearer  than  Kukus,  outside  the  region  I  was 
supposed  to  ransack.  They  invited  me  in 
to  have  lunch,  however,  and  I  remember 
this  particularly  well,  because  one  of  them 
was  a  champagne  grower,  and  a  most  useful 
fellow  to  have  in  a  mess.  After  lunch  the 
mule  and  I  came  to  the  sandy  bed  of  a  dried  - 
up  river.  Instantly  the  mule  knelt  down, 
and  almost  as  instantly  I  was  off,  demanding 
the  why  and  the  wherefore.  The  mule  did 
not  leave  me  long  in  doubt.  There  was  sand 
and  the  chance  of  a  good  roll.  He  let  me 
get  the  saddle  off  him,  but  roll  he  would  and 
did.  I  had  not  previously  been  aware  of 
this  habit. 

Another  mule  I  had  was  a  confirmed 
convoy  follower.  .  In  company  he  was  all 
right,  but  get  him  alone  on  the  road,  whether 
I  liked  it  or  not,  I  had  to  join  up  with  any 
chance  convoy  that  happened  along.  He 
had  a  mouth  like  iron  and  a  will  to  match. 
I  might  tug  at  the  snaffle  till  my  hands  bled  ; 
the  best  I  could  hope  for  was  to  make  him 
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go  round  in  a  circle  till  that  convoy  had  dis- 
appeared. But  there  were  far  too  many  of 
them,  and  after  a  long  and  painful  morning 
I  said  I'd  rather  walk.  Thus  I  acquired 
Rupert,  my  first  real  "  officer's  charger." 

Rupert  was  mine  all  one  summer.  The 
dumps  we  visited,  the  troops  we  fed,  the  long 
marches  we  made  together  !  To  be  quite 
frank,  Rupert  was  a  greedy  beast,  with  all 
his  passions  centred  in  his  stomach.  Like  his 
rider,  he  wras  middle-aged,  and  middle  age  is 
often  the  season  of  gluttony.  He  was  a  lazy 
old  beast,  too,  and  as  we  rode  along  I  would 
say :  "  Now,  if  I  let  you  have  a  whack  at 
yonder  maize  field,  will  you  buck  up  and  save 
me  the  trouble  of  kicking  you  along  ?  "  He 
would  promise  anything,  and  bite  off  head 
after  head,  until  I  began  to  feel  sorry  for  the 
poor  Macedonian  we  were  robbing ;  and  even 
then  he  would  reproach  me  all  the  way  home  • 
for  not  letting  him  eat  up  half  Macedonia. 
The  only  thing  that  could  really  set  him 
going  was  a  sharp-set  morning  or  a  cloud  of 
Hies  worrying  the  life  out  of  him  on  a  hot 
day.  The  poor  begger  would  try  running 
away  from  them,  and  he  was  a  real  good  trot 
on  these  occasions. 

On  the  Palestine  Front  the  problem  of 
feeding  and  watering  an  army  was  complicated 
by  the  intervening  desert.  The  Sinai 
Peninsula  is  150  miles  across  from  the  Suez 
Canal  to  Rafa  on  the  Palestine  frontier,  and 
there  was  no  railway  and  next  to  no  water. 
The  Turk  was  driven  back  and  the  railway 
built,  and  a  pipe  line  was  laid  down,  bringing 
Nile  water  all  the  way  to  Palestine.  The 
railway  was  now  connected  with  existing 
lines,  and  from  Kantara  on  the  Canal  you 
could  go  straight  on  to  Jaffa  or  Jerusalem. 

So  far  so  good,  but  away  from  the  line, 
how  were  you  to  negotiate  the  sand,  that 
changes  further  on  to  dust  ?  Someone 
thought  of  the  camel,  and  to  the  camel 
was  added  the  donkey.  Without  the  aid  of 
these  two  quadrupeds,  the  Turk  might  still 
be  in  Jerusalem. 

Thirty-five  thousand  camels,  so  I  am  told, 
were  collected,  and  a  legion  of  donkeys. 
The  latter  worked  mostly  in  the  hilly  country, 
the  camels  in  the  plain.  These  accompanied 
the  army,  driven  by  Egyptian  fellaheen.  In 
a  waterless  country  they  were  the  very  thing, 
and  they  could  go  where  wheeled  transport 
was  useless.  All  their  equipment  was  a  stout 
pack-saddle  with  two  strong  nets  slung  from 
it,  one  on  each  side.  These  you  filled  with 
food  or  water-cans,  and  a  good  camel  can 
take  his  four  hundred  pounds. 

My  last  job  in  the  field  was  with  the 


camels  and  their  Egyptian  drivers.  Speaking 
no  Arabic,  and  only  knowing  the  camel  as 
a  beast  you  see  in  the  Zoo,  I  was  nonplussed 
at  first.  A  wise  system,  however,  gave  me 
a  week  to  get  going,  during  which  I  lived 
.camel,  thought  camel,  and  was  completely 
cut  off  from  all  other  interest. 

I  learnt  that  the  beasts  only  ate  twice  a 
day,  and  only  drank  every  third  day,  that 
they  required  little  grooming,  and  thought 
nothing  of  picking  you  up  with  their  teeth 
and  shaking  the  sand  out  of  you.  I  have 
never  met  anyone  who  liked  a  camel.  He 
will  go  on  till  literally  he  drops  dead— -that 
is  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said  about  him. 
Socially  he  is  an  ill-conditioned  churl,  and 
treacherous  into  the  bargain.  A  mule  will 
save  up  an  honest  grudge  for  months,  and 
then  take  it  out  of  you  with  a  well-planted 
kick,  but  a  camel  will  go  for  you  simply 
because  he  feels  like  it.  Our  Egyptians  put 
up  with  him,  and  seemed  to  understand  him. 
I  had  seventy-five  of  them,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  camels.  The  men  were  the  best- 
humoured  fellows  I  have  ever  worked  with. 
They  were  not  much  to  look  at — so  many 
were  cross-eyed  or  even  one-eyed — but  when 
they  stripped  and  gambolled  in  the  sea  they 
were  well-shaped  and  muscular  enough. 
And  they  could  sing  in  a  way.  The  reis,  or 
leader,  used  to  improvise  a  line,  and  the  rest 
of  the  troop  would  follow  with  the  chorus. 
A  favourite  method  was  to  make  remarks 
about  their  officer  thus — 


The  officer  is  kind  and  loves  us. 

So  he  is,  so  he  does. 

He  is  strong  as  a  lion  and  fears 

no  foeman. 
So  he  is,  so  he  does. 
He  is  beautiful  to  look  at,  and 

gives  much  backsheesh. 
So  he  is,  so  he  does. 
He  is  loved  by  maidens  and  sings 

like  a  nightingale. 
So  he  is,  so  he  does. 


The  Reis : 
Chorus : 
The  Reis: 

Chorus : 
The  Reis : 

Chorus : 
The  Reis: 

Chorus : 

There  need  be  no  end  to  this  song  or 
the  something  similar  which  used  to  accom- 
pany our  work  in  the  desert.  One  plaintive 
chorus,  reminiscent  of  forced  labour  and  the 
days  of  the  Pharaohs,  ran  :  "  How  many  days, 
how  many  nights  ? "  It  was  a  favourite,  and 
must  have  been  sung  for  hundreds  of  years. 
The  men,  in  truth,  had  little  to  complain 
about.  They  were  clothed,  well  fed,  and  well 
paid.  Their  contract  was  for  six  months.  I 
asked  one  of  my  three  reises  what  he  would 
do  when  his  time  was  up.  He  would  go  back 
to  his  village,  he  said,  and  sit  in  the  shade 
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and  smoke  cigarettes.  I  can  picture  him 
squatting  outside  his  mud  hovel  on  the  Nile, 
his  mind  rather  a  blank,  his  body  comfortable 
and  warm,  his  women  ministering  to  him. 
Occasionally  he  showed  symptoms  of  wanting 
to  begin  in  advance  of  his  time. 

The  attitude  of  the  driver  to  the  camel 
often  amused  me.  The  man  would  put  his 
head  alongside  the  beast's  tad  drink  out  of 
the  same  trough.  I  remember  one  man  who 
preferred  a  tin  can  of  his  own.  "  You  think 
you're  too  good  to  drink  out  of  the  same 
trough  as  your  camel,"  the  others  reproached 
him,  and,  of  course,  they  had  quite  an 
argument.  The  camel  was  so  much  one  of 
themselves  that  they  would  curse  him  as 
they  cursed  each  other,  beginning  with  the 
modest  "Son  of  a  dog  !"  and  ending  with 
"  eiu  al  dinak,"  which  is  surely  the  limit,  as 
it  expresses  the  speaker's  contempt  for  the 
camel's  religion  ! 

I  show,  perhaps,  too  great  an  inclination 
to  linger  over  my  camels  and  my  last  days 
of  active  service  near  the  firing-line.  When 
the  push  came  that  was  the  end,  with  the 
defeat  of  Falkenhayn  and  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  we  old  subalterns  were  weeded 
out.  One  seemed  rather  like  a  woman  who 
has  been  made  to  feel  that  the  days  of  her 
beauty  are  over.  M.,  who  is  fifty,  and  I,  who 
am  two  years  less,  were  set  aside  for  younger 
and  more  damp-resisting  bodies.  Yet  one 
thing  will  always  stay  with  me— the  dun 
sand  and  the  blue  sky,  and  silhouetted  against 
the  blue  the  endless  lines  of  camels,  dun- 
coloured  as  the  sand.  On  every  skyline  one' 
saw  this  picture  and  never  tired  of  it. 
Barely  it  inoved,  and  one  might  fancy  it  had 
stood  thus  for  century  on  century,  since  the 
first  caravans  had  gone  out  of  ancient  Egypt 
into  the  hills  and  deserts  of  Philistia,  and 
away  to  distant  Assyria  and  the  far  lands  of 
Hittite  kings. 


I  have  said  nothing  of  the  risks  ^run 
by  your  supply  and  transport  men,  except 
that  at  the  base  they  are  negligible,  while 
further  up  country  aeroplane  and  high- 
velocity  gun  do  their  best  to  cut  off  the 
supply  man  and  the  transport  driver.  They 
take  their  risks,  and  have  not  even  the 
satisfaction  of  answering  back.  Of  course, 
their  dangers  are  never  comparable  to  those 
of  the  infantryman,  but  certainly  at  Gallipoli, 
with  everything  in  the  open  and  the  beaches 
continually  -under  shell-fire,  they  were  not 
far  short.  At  those  times  many  a  good  man 
crawled  into  his  forage  dump  and  envied  the 
infantry  in  their  trenches.  I  have  been 
bombed  from  the  air  and  shelled  at  very 
long  range.  In  the  latter  case  you  soon  got 
to  learn  the  line  the  shells  would  take,  and 
so  you  kept  outside  it  ;  in  the  former  I  was 
at  one  time  glad  because  of  my  partner.  He 
was  one  of  those  over-zealous  individuals 
who  are  for  ever  worrying  about  nothing. 
A  fair  bombing  made  him  realise  that  he 
was  a  soldier,  and  I  admit  to  having  taken 
a  malicious  pleasure  in  watching  him  con- 
template the  unpleasant  possibility  of  a 
sudden  extinction.  It  used  to  sober  him 
for  quite  two  days. 

With  the  great  German  offensive  in  France, 
the  supply  and  transport  men  got  their 
opportunity.  They  were  all  Class  B  men 
— that  is  to  say,  men  who  were  not  good 
enough  for  the  first  line — but  they  stuck 
it  like  heroes,  taking  their  convoys  up,  no 
matter  how  broken  the  roads,  how- severe 
the  bursts  of  the  big  shells  and  the  bombs 
dropped  by  the  Gothas.  They  got  little 
credit  for  their  work,  and  never  a  chance 
to  show  their  mettle  in  the  hand-to-hand 
of  actual  conflict ;  there  were  no  V.C.'s  for 
them,  and  piecious  few  other  distinctions. 
Still,  they  carried  on, 'a  id  munitions  went 
up,  and  man  and  beast  were  fed. 


MIN'S    LITTLE 
HOUR 

By   PAULA    HUDD 

Illustrated  by  Norah   Schlegel 


AS  Minnie's  mother  said  :  "  You  never 
knew  what  idea  that  girl  would  be 
getting  into  her  head  next." 

Minnie's  father  was  more  verbose. 

"  She's  too  'ighly  ambitious,"  he  would 
remark,  "  that's  wot's  the  matter  with  our 
Min.  Now,  I'm  a  foreman  painter,  an'  I 
wouldn't  mind  admittin'  it  to  the  King,  an' 
I've  never  noticed  that  Ma  is  be'ind-'and  in 
saying  as  'ow  she  was  in  service  before  I 
married  'er.  But  Min  wants  to  give  every- 
body the  idea  that  she's  somebody.  Powders 
'er  face  and  manikews  her  nails,  for  all  the 
world  like  some  play-actress  !  Not  as  I 
mind,  so  long  as  she  keeps  'erself  respectable  ; 
but  she'll  be  landing  'erself  in  a  false  position 
one  day,  mark  my  words  !  Sure  as  eggs  is 
eggs,  some  swell'll  blow  along  an'  ask  me 
'ow  many  thousands  I  intend  settling  on  'er 
on  'er  weddin'  day.  Too  'ighly  ambitious, 
that's  the  trouble  with  our  Min  !  " 

Minnie  herself  had  no  very  clear  impres- 
sions in  the  matter.  Serving  in  a  local 
drapery  establishment  from  nine  till  seven 
did  not  leave  her  much  time  for  self- 
analysis. 

Asked  who  she  would  choose  to  be — if 
such  a  choice  were  possible — she  would 
doubtless  answer  unhesitatingly:  "Gladys 
Cooper."  The  nearest  she  came  to  realising 
that  ambition  was  to  use  a  face  powder 
put  up  in  a  box  adorned  with  the  lady's 
portrait. 

Wednesday  afternoon— her  weekly  half- 
holiday — was  given  over  to  the  process  of 
"  manikewing  "  her  nails  and  doing  necessary 
repairs  and  alterations  to  her  wardrobe.  In 
the  evening  she  would  go  to  the  local  cinema 
with  a  girl  friend. 

It  was  her  manner  of  passing  the  week- 
ends that  caused  her  mother  to  accuse  lier 
of  having  ideas.     Every  Saturday  night,  and 
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occasionally  on  Sunday,  too,  Minnie  would 
take  the  'bus  up  to  town  and  go  to  a  popular 
concert,  while  in  a  cocoa  tin  in  the  top 
left-hand  drawer  of  her  little  painted  chest 
of  drawers  there  reposed  a  small — pathetically 
small  —  pile  of  silver  that  was  destined  to 
be  used  for  piano  lessons  and,  if  some 
miracle  should  swell  it  sufficiently,  for  singing 
lessons  as  well. 

This  story  really  begins  with  Minnie's 
annual  week's  holiday,  spent  with  her  aunt, 
who  kept  an  apartment-house  in  a  popular 
seaside  resort,  and  who  looked  after  Minnie 
in  return  for  slight  assistance  in  her  house- 
hold duties  and  the  sum  of  ten  shillings 
weekly. 

Though  the  aunt  only  figures  in  the 
background  of  this  story,  she  is  worthy  of 
mention  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
assistance  she  demanded  of  Min  was  so  slight 
as  never  to  occupy  more  than  half  an  hour 
of  the  girl's  time  after  breakfast. 

On  the  second  morning  of  her  holiday 
Minnie  wandered  down  to  the  beach  and 
sat  at  the  back  of  the  stand  and  wooden 
shack  that  were  the  property  of  the  Blue 
Boys,  a  pierrot  troupe  who  pei  formed  there 
twice  daily.  A  flight  of  wooden  steps  led 
from  the  shack  to  the  beach,  and  Minnie 
ensconced  herself  comfortably  on  the  second 
step. 

She  did  not  open  her  book,  but  propped 
her  elbows  on  her  knees  and,  with  her  chin 
on  her  hand,  gazed  out  to  sea. 

She  was  afraid  Miss  Meller  wouldn't  keep 
the  "  haby  "  stock  as  she  (Min)  was  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  it.  It  was  Wednesday,  of 
course,  and  Nellie  would  have  to  go  to  the 
cinema  alone.  There  was  a  Mary  Pickford 
film  on  there  this  week  which  she  didn't 
really  like  missing.  She  wished  she  could 
stand  right  at  the  edge  of  the  waves  and 
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sing  to  the  sea,  with  her  arms  out  and  no 
one  about  to  listen.  She  would  like  to  be 
able  to  sing  that  Paglaey  thing  (she  didn't 
suppose  that  was  the  way  you  said  it,  but 
still — )  that  the  man  sang  at  the  concert  last 
Saturday.  There  was  a  queer  laugh  in  it 
somewhere  that  made  you  want  to  cry.  It 
was  all  in  a  foreign  language,  of  course,  but 
it  made  you  feel  that  funny  inside — just  as 
if  you  could  understand  every  bit  of  it  ! 

She  thought  white  satin  was  what  she 
would  sing  in — white  satin,  with  a  spray  of 
red  roses  on  her  left  shoulder,  unless  an 
admirer  sent  her  violets.  If  he  handed  up 
a  basket  or  bouquet  of  flowers,  she  would 
take  a  buttonhole  from  it  to  give  to  her 
accompanist  or  to  the  conductor  of  the 
orchestra,  all  the  time  the  people  were 
stamping  and  clapping  and  shouting  encore. 
She  hadn't  looked  at  the  cocoa  tin  for  at 
least  a  month.  Last  time  there  was  seventeen 
and  twopence  in  it,  and  she  had  put  in  at 
least  one  and  six  since  then.  When  it  was  a 
pound,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  pat  it  in 
the  Post  Office. 

Her  thoughts  were  interrupted  there. 
Round  the  side  of  the  shack  three  white 
cards  bobbed  and  whirled  and  danced  giddily 
towards  the  sea.  They  had  big  black 
numbers  on  them.  It  occurred  to  Min  that 
they  were  the  item  number  cards  which  the 
Blue  Boys  had  used  last  night. 

She  scrambled  from  the  steps  and  rescued 
the  last  of  the  three  just  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  waves.  Then  she  paused,  holding  the 
cards  against  her  and  wondering  what  she 
should  do. 

She  finally  decided  to  go  round  to  the 
front  of  the  stand  and  see  if  there  were  any 
more  cards  on  the  platform.  She  found 
most  of  them  scattered  about  on  the  floor, 
while  a  small  pile  lay  on  one  of  the  chairs. 

She  put  them  all  together,  during  which 
occupation  she  had  a  few  more  distressful 
thoughts  about  the  possible  state  of  her 
"  haby  "  stock. 

It  was  then  that  she  caught  the  sound  of 
humming  from  the  inside  of  the  wooden 
shack  at  the  back  of  the  platform.  She 
decided  that  the  cards  had  been  left  out  by 
mistake,  and,  going  round  to  the  back,  she 
ascended  the  steps  and  rapped  lightly  on  the 
door,  her  heart  beating  quickly  the  while. 

The  humming  broke  off,  and  there  was 
the  sound  of  the  scraping  of  chair  legs 
on  the  floor,  then  footsteps.  She  nearly 
fled  then,  but  the  door  opened  even  as  she 
put  one  foot  down  to  the  next  step. 

A  man  stood  m  the  doorway  with  a  pierrot 


.costume  thrown  across  his  left  arm  and  a 
needle  and  cotton  in  his  right  hand.  He 
was  not  very  young,  and  there  was  a  decided 
frown  on  his  face.  He  took  it  for  granted 
that  Min  was  going  to  ask  for  his  autograph. 

She  held  the  cards  out. 

"  These  have  been  blowing  about  all  over 
the  place,  and  nearly  going  in  the  sea,"  she 
said  reprovingly.  "  I  think  they're  all  here 
— leastways,  they  go  up  to  thirty." 

The  man  looked  relieved,  and  smiled 
suddenly. 

"  Thank  you  awfully,"  he  said.  "  I  ought 
not  to  have  left  them  out  last  night.  It's 
a  good  thing  this  wind  didn't  get  up  till  just 
now.  There  ought  to  be  thirty-five,  though. 
I  must  have  a  hunt." 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Minnie  and  the 
Blue  Boy  baritone  went  together  searching 
for  cards,  during  which  time  her  quick  little 
Cockney  eyes — accustomed  as  they  were  to 
the  sight  of  these  things— noticed  the  bright 
flush  on  his  high  cheek-bones,  while,  long 
before  it  came,  she  guessed  at  the  dry  cough 
that  would  trouble  him. 

They  found  the  cards  at  last,  and  turned 
their  steps  back  to  the  stand. 

"  And  now  to  tackle  that  mend  again,"  he 
said.  "  It's  in  such  a  noticeable  place,  bother 
it,  right  on  the  knee.  Thanks  awfully  for 
Helping  to  find  these." 

Minnie  became  suddenly  bold. 

"Let  me  do  the  mend,"  she  suggested. 
"I  don't  suppose  you're  much  good  at  it, 
now  ?  " 

So  she  perched  herself  on  the  top  of  the 
flight  of  wooden  steps  and  applied  herself  to 
her  task,  while  the  Blue  Boy  baritone  sat 
at  the  bottom  and  smoked  a  pipe. 

She  looked  at  his  grey  hair  and  decided 
that  he  was  "  near  as  old  as  Dad,"  and  that 
he  was  "  more  the  gentleman  than  most  of 
his  kind." 

"  That's  a  bad  cough,"  she  ventured  at 
last.     "  You  ought  to  do  something  for  it." 

He  looked  up  and  shook  his  head. 

"Nothing  to  be  done,"  he  said  almost 
cheerfully.  "  This  outdoor  life  is  putting  it 
off  a  bit  longer,  but  I'm  a  goner." 

Minnie  ceased  working  a  moment. 

"  It's  wicked  to  talk  like  that,"  she  said 
decidedly.  "  You've  got  to  think  about 
other  people,  and  make  yourself  get  well. 
I  expect,  now " 

She  hesitated  a  little  there  and  picked  up 
her  work  again. 

"  What  I  mean  is,  there  must  be  somebody 
you  ought  to  think  of." 

The  man  laughed  carelessly. 


<So  it  came  about  that  a  verv  natural  little  girl  crossed  to  the  piano  and,  standing  close  at  his  side,  sang 
< Annie  Laurie'  in  a  sweet,  pure  soprano  voice. 
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"  No,  nobody,"  he  answered.  "  I've  a 
comfortable  income,  but  I've  lived  this  way 
ever  since  I  knew  what  this  cough  meant, 
and  that's  fifteen  years  ago.  I've  driven  a 
taxi,  and  conducted  a  'bus,  and  been  round 
the  world  on  a  merchant  ship,  and  each  time 
I've  thought  it  was  my  last  job.  But  I've 
never  got  miserable  over  it " — he  looked  up 
and  smiled — "so  4on'k  preach  at  me,"  he 
pleaded. 

Minnie  went  very  pink. 

"  Oh,  I  never  !  "  she  asserted.  "  I  wouldn't 
take  the  liberty.  Besides,  I  can't  see  that 
dying  need  be  so  dreadful.  Not  as  how  I 
want  to  die.  I  want  to  do  heaps  of  things 
first." 

The  man  was  interested. 

"  Such  as  ?  "  he  queried. 

Minnie  broke  off  her  cotton  and  patted 
the  finished  mend. 

"  You'll  laugh,"  she  said,  "  it's  that  silly 
of  me,  and  it's  not  as  if  it  ever  could  happen 
— not  possibly.  I — I  want  to  sing  at  Queen's 
Hall." 

She  wTatched  his  face  as  she  said  it,  and 
very  deliberately  he  drew  steadily  at  his 
pipe  and  continued  to  gaze  out  to  sea. 

"Well,  there's  time,"  he  said  at  last. 
"How  old  are  you  ? " 

"  Nearly  seventeen,"  she  answered,  with  a 
passion  of  gratitude  to  him  -shining  in  her 
soft  grey  eyes  because  he  hadn't  even  smiled 
at  her  idea. 

"  Have  you  ever  done  any  singing  ?  "  he 
asked  her. 

She  folded  the  pierrot  costume  and  placed 
it  on  her  knees. 

"Nothing  to  speak  of,"  she  said,  "and 
I've  never  had  any  lessons,  not  even  in 
piano." 

There  was  a  note  of  bitterness  against 
Fate  there— Fate  in  the  shape  of  a  parent 
who  classed  piano  -  playing  among  Min's 
"  ideas." 

"  Dad  doesn't  hold  with  it,"  she  added. 
"  But  that's  neither,  here  nor  there.  .  .  .  I've 
finished  the  mend." 

The  man  got  to  his  feet  and  knocked  his 
pipe  out. 

"  Come  and  try  something  over  in  the 
dressing-room,"  he  suggested.  "  No  one  can 
hear.     The  piano  is  kept  in  there." 

They  went  in  together,  and  while  he 
uncovered  and  opened  the  piano,  she  stood 
with  her  back  to  the  door  and  watched  him 
with  shy,  admiring  eyes. 

He  glanced  at  her  once  or  twice — keen 
glances  that  saw  and  approved  a  creed  in 
the  manicured  nails  and   the  little  cotton 


frock  that  to  most  eyes  might  have  appeared 
showy.  To  him  the  wide  straw  hat,  with 
its  brilliant  wreath  of  poppies  and  cornflowers, 
was  the  banner  of  a  faith,  and,  meeting  the 
glance  of  the  soft,  child-like  grey  eyes  beneath 
it,  he  felt  that  it  was  a  faith  to  which  she 
would  be  true,  despite  the  scoffers.  He  had 
a  sudden  pang  of  pity  for  her,  since  he  knew 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  worship  beauty  in  an 
age  that  man  had  made  ugly. 

He  struck  a  chord  or  two  on  the  piano. 

"  What  shall  it  be  ?  "  he  questioned. 

"  Oh "    She  paused,  and,  clasping  her 

hands,  pressed  them  against  her  mouth. 
Then  she  unclasped  them  and  filing  them 
out.  "  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  she  said.  But 
her  eyes  were  eager,  and  her  whole  body  was 
held  tensely. 

The  man  laughed  gently. 

"Well,  if  it's  like  that  "—he  flung  his 
arms  out,  imitating  her  gesture — "  the  room 
isn't  big  enough.     What  do  you  know  ?  " 

Eventually  they  chose  "  Annie  Laurie." 
There  were  one  or  two  false  starts  before  he 
found  the  key  that  she  was  accustomed  to 
sing  it  in.  She  had  come  close  to  the  piano 
at  last,  and  she  sang  it  standing  against  him, 
forgetting  her  self-consciousness  in  watching 
his  hands  on  the  keys. 

She  gave  him  "  Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye  " 
for  an  encore. 

"You  ought  to  have  lessons,"  he  said 
then.  "You've  got  a  voice  worth  training. 
Why  don't  you  sing  at  our  competition  on 
Saturday  ?  "" 

She  was  already  flushed  with  happiness, 
but  at  that  she  went  a  shade  pinker. 

"  Me  ?  Oh,  I  couldn't  1 "  she  said.  "  I'd 
never  have  the  cheek." 

He  got  up  then  and  put  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder. 

•  "  If  there's  any  reason  why  you  shouldn't, 
child,"  he  said  gently,  "  it's  this— your  voice 
is  a  bit  too  good.  But  I'd  like  you  to  do 
it,  all  the  same." 

After  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  issue. 
He  wanted  her  to  do  it,  so  she  wouldn't  say 
"  No,"  "  not  if  it  was  ever  so." 

Once  it  was  settled,  she  grew  childishly 
excited  at  the  idea,  then  became  suddenly 
preoccupied,  as  a  possibility  of  the  oppor- 
tunity being  snatched  from  her  presented 
itself. 

"  What'll  happen  if  it  rains  ?  "  she  asked 
anxiously. 

He  was  covering  up  the  piano  again.    - 

"  Oh,  in  that  case  we  have  it  in  the  Town 
Hall,"  he  answered. 

Min  stood  very  still.    She  had  ;a  sudden 
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vision  of  herself  standing  on  a  platform  in 
a  hall — not  on  an  outdoor  stand,  but  on  a 
platform  that,  even  if  it  were  not  as  big, 
jet  probably  in  all  other  points  resembled 
a  Queen's  Hall  platform.  She  saw  it  all, 
wonderful  and  complete,  even  down  to  the 
spray  of  flowers  on  her  left  shoulder. 

"The  Town  Hall!"  she  echoed  softly. 
"  Oh,  I  hope  it  rains ! "  Then  more  hurriedly  : 
"  Not  so  as  it'll  spoil  the  day  for  children 
on  the  sands — only  after  tea,  only  so  as  it 
couldn't  possibly  happen  here." 

***** 

It  was  Saturday  evening,  and  it  was 
raining  steadily. 

Min  stood  in  the  artistes'  room  of  the 
Town  Hall,  resplendent  in  a  white  creation 
evolved  from  the  silk  petticoat  her  aunt  had 
worn  on  her  wadding  day,  and  a  lace  blouse 
that  a  generous  lodger  had  left  behind. 
A  spray  of  purple  pansies  adorned  her  left 
shoulder,  and  a  look  of  almost  sublime 
happiness  shone  in  her  grey  eyes. 

The  baritone  came  in  after  singing  "  The 
Trumpeter,"  and  slammed  the  door  behind 
him  irritably. 

"  Beastly  atmospher j  ! "  he  muttered  to  the 
comedian.  "Give  md  the  open  air  every 
time." 

All  the  joy  died  out  of  Minnie's  eyes. 
She  touched  him  shyly  as  he  passed. 

"Oh,"  she  almost  sobbed,  "oh,  I  never 
thought — an'  I  prayed  for  it  to  rain  !  I'm 
that  selfish — I  never  thought !  " 

The  frown  vanished  from  the  man's  face. 

"  Why,  kiddie,"  he  said,  "  how  smart  we 
look  !  Of  course  I'm  glad  it  rained — the 
Town  Hall  means  more  money  for  the 
troupe.  What's  it  going  to  be  ?  I'll  play 
for  you." 

They  finally  settled  upon  "  Annie  Laurie  " 
again,  and  then  she  was  left  alone  for  some 
time. 

She  planned  how  she  would  go  on  to 
the  platform,  how  she  wTould  bow  to  right 
and  left,  and  then  stand  in  the  middle 
near  the  front,  with  her  hands  lightly 
clasped  and  held  a  little  in  front  of  her, 
just  as  she  had  seen  the  Queen's  Hall 
singers  stand. 

A  girl  who  was  noticeable  for  two 
enormous  paste-studded  combs  in  her  hair 
came  up  and  inquired  what  she  was  singing. 
At  Minnie's  reply  she  looked  politely 
scornful. 

"  Oh,  but  isn't  that  a  bit  old-fashioned  ? 
I'm  singing  '  Two  Eyes  of  Grey  '—it  suits 
me  voice  to  a  T.n 

Minnie  nearly^  grew  apprehensive  at  that, 


but  she  remembered  that  he  had  approved, 
and  was  comforted. 

It  came  to  her  turn  at  last,  and  she  went 
on  with  her  knees  shaking  and  nearly  giving 
way  under  her. 

She  was  blinded  by  the  sudden  blaze  of 
footlights,  and  forgot  all  the  professional 
things  that  she  had  meant  to  do. 

She  stood  uncertainly,  twisting  her  hands 
and  wishing  the  floor  would  open  and 
swallow  her  ;  but  suddenly  she  met  the  eyes 
of  the  Blue  Boy  baritone,  and  all  her  fears 
vanished. 

So  it  came  about  that  a  very  natural  little 
girl  crossed  to  the  piano  and,  standing  close 
at  his  side,  sang  "Annie  Laurie  "  in  a  sweet, 
pure  soprano  voice. 

At  the  end  she  didn't  hear  the  applause, 
because  he  was  patting  her  shoulder  and 
calling  her  a  little  trump.  Nothing  else  in 
all  the  world  could  have  mattered  at  that 
minute. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  audience  voted  her 
the   first   prize,  and   called  for  her  to  sing 
,  again. 

So  she  sang  "  Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye," 
after  which  a  rather  ugly  black  leather 
handbag  and  a  little  bunch  of  pink  roses 
were  handed  up  to  her. 

And  there  she  stood,  her  dream  come  true 
in  almost  every  perfect  detail.  While  the 
people  stamped  and  clapped  and  called  for 
another  song,  she  selected  one  of  the  rosebuds 
from  her  bunch,  and,  crossing  to  the  Blue 
Boy  baritone,  who  stood  against  the  piano, 
smiling  happily,  she  tucked  it  in  the  button- 
hole of  his  costume. 

Under  cover  of  the  applause  she  spoke  to 
him,  smiling  up  with  innocent,  happy  eyes. 

"I  always  planned  I'd  do  that,"  she 
whispered.  "  But  I'm  not  doing  it  because 
I  planned  it— I'm  not  really — I'm  doing  it 
because  it's  you  !  " 

***** 

At  the  end  of  a  week  Minnie  was  back  in 
the  little  drapery  shop,  putting  her  "  haby  " 
stock  into  its  accustomed  order. 

She  had  explained  her  possession  of  the 
black  handbag  at  home,  but  had  left  out 
many  details  that  would  never  find  their  way 
out  of  her  heart  again. 

Her  father  teased  her  a  little  about  the 
Blue  Boy  baritone,  and  that  left  her  furiously 
dumb  at  his  misconception  of  the  situation. 

She  gave  up  going  to  the  cinema  on 
Wednesdays,  in  order  that  the  cocoa  tin 
might  benefit  to  the  extent  of  a  few  coppers 
weekly. 

Though  she    had  given    the  Blue  Boy 
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baritone  her  address,  she  never  expected  to 
hear  from  him.  She  searched  any  papers 
that  came  her  way  for  mention  of  Mr.  Peter 
Philton,  the  celebrated  baritone — she  was 
sure  that  was  how  he  would  be  spoken  of — 
but  her  search  was  never  rewarded. 

Then  one  morning,  nine  months  later,  a 
typed  envelope  came  to  her  as  she  sat  at 
breakfast.  She  opened  it  eagerly  and  read 
it  through  several  times  before  the  meaning 
of  it  came  to  her.  Then  she  held  it  in  her 
hand,  staring  at  it  dumbly,  as  the  slow  tears 
forced  their  way  through  her  lids. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  "  queried  her  father. 

She  made  several  efforts  to  speak,  and  at 
last  it  came  in  a  sobbing  rush. 

"  He's  dead,  and  he's  left  some  money  for 
me  to  have  singing  and  piano  lessons  at  the 
West  London  School.  This  is  from  some 
people  who  want  me  to"  go  and  see  them 
about  it  to-morrow." 


Her  mother  cut  some  slices  of  bread  with 
matter-of-fact  energy. 

"Well,  that's  been  your  idea  all  along. 
You  ought  to  be  laughin',  not  cryin'.  You 
want  lessons,  don't  you  ? " 

Min  got  up  slowly,  with  the  letter  pressed 
against  her  black  shop  frock. 

"  But  I  wish  he  hadn't  died,"  she  said. 
"  He  never  laughed  about  Queen's  Hall  .  .  . 
I  wish  he  hadn't  died  !  " 

Her  father  pushed  his  empty  plate 
away. 

"  That  settles  it,  I  suppose,"  he  remarked. 
"  You'll  be  much  above  sellin'  needles  and 
cottons  now." 

The  knowledge  of  something  precious  and 
eternal  dawned  in  Min's  wet  eyes. 

"  No,"  she  said  quickly,  "  oh,  no  !  He 
was  a  gentleman,  and  he  drove  a  taxi.  This 
— this'll  only  make  selling-needles  and  cottons 
seem — more  wonderful,  somehow." 


FROM    AVILION, 


LJERE,  in  Avilion,  with  my  wounds  fast  healing— 
■  *     The  one  you  dealt  me  hurts  the  least  of  all- 
Shall  I  be  blamed  because  your  memory  flutters 
Only  at  rarest  moments  to  my  call? 

So,  I  remember,  from  an  ancient  orchard, 
A  rosy  petal,  by  light  April  fanned, 
In  the  old  earth-life,  for  an  instant  nestled, 
Then  floated,  vagrant,  from  my  careless  hand. 

Shall  you  be  blamed  because  your  way  grew  lonely- 
For  faith  that  faltered  when  I  came  no  more? 
Because  the  shadows  darkened  round  the  portal, 
Shall  you  be  blamed  because  you  missed  the  door? 

1  give  you  gladly  to  your  newer  gladness; 
No  ghost  like  me  shall  cloud  your  bridal  sun ; 
Shall  you  be  blamed  because  I,  too,  forgetting, 
Grip  hands  with  comrades  of  a  Good  Day  done? 


All  through  the  hourless  round  of  timeless  spaces, 
Rank  upon  rank,  the  shouting  Dead  troop  in  ! 
We  charge  you,  from  our  tasks  of  tireless  wonder, 
Hold  fast  the  dower  ift&t  wfe  died  to  win ! 

ETHEL    JVL    HEWITT, 


THE   BIG   THING 


By  FRED   M.  WHITE 

Illustrated  by  A.   Gilbert 


THE  rime  on  the  bracken  and  heather, 
that  a  few  minutes  ago  had  been 
one  sparkle  of  gems  in  the  sunshine, 
was  now  no  more  than  a  dripping  mist. 
The  wind  had  suddenly  swung  round  to 
the  north-east,  so  that>  with  the  cooling  of  the 
atmosphere,  a  thick  blanket  of  fog  came 
over  Dartmoor  with  the  suddenness  of  a 
dream.  One  moment  brilliant  sunshine  and 
the  vivid  -joy  of  a  great  September  day, 
and  the  next  blankness  and  desolation 
everywhere.  Here  and  there  a  figure  loomed 
gigantic  out  of  the  yellow  atmosphere,  and 
the  armed  guards  of  the  convict  gang  moved 
uneasily  from  spot  to  spot,  for  this  fog  was 
a  thing  to  be  dreaded  when  it  was  impossible 
to  see  half  a  dozen  yards  ahead. 

Five  minutes  later  two  figures  crept  along 
a  dry  watercourse,  with  their  faces  turned 
towards  the  open  moor.  They  moved  not 
with  hesitation  nor  the  uncertainty  of  the 
future,  but  with  bold  yet  cautious  strides  of 
men  who  knew  every  inch  of  the  ground,  as 
indeed  they  did.  If  the  fog  only  held  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  might  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  guard  for  many  a  day  to 
come.  And  it  was  for  this  that  George 
Shenstone  had  been  waiting  all  through 
those  hot  summer  months. 

There  came  a  time  presently  when  the 
fog  lifted  a  little,  and  down  there  in  the 
valley  they  could  hear  the  shrill  sound  of 
whistles  and  presently  the  dull  report  of  a 
rifle.  Shenstone  smiled  grimly  to  himself 
as  he  turned  to  his  companion. 

"  Did  you  hear  that,  Dan  ? "  he  asked. 
"  They've  found  out.  But  they  haven't  got 
us  yet.  It'll  be  our  own  fault  if  they  see 
anything  of  us  for  the  next  week." 

This  was  no  idle  boast  on  Shenstone's 
part,  for  he  had  been  born  and  bred  on  the 
edge  of  the  moor,  over  there  in  the  little 
market  town  of  Helsmere,  and  there  was  not 
one  yard  of  the  moor  that  he  did  not  know 
as  well  as  he  knew  the  palm  of  his  own  hand. 
f  In  early  boyhood  he  had  bird's  nested  there, 


he  had  fished  in  the  rivers,  and,  later  on,  had 
hunted  with  two  packs  of  hounds  from  the 
sea  right  away  to  Tor  Point.  It  had  been 
his  boast  that  he  could  find  his  way  about 
Dartmoor  blindfold,  and  that  was  really  no 
figure  of  speech. 

He  was  a  lover  of  the  country  and  a 
sportsman  to  his  finger-tips,  an  outdoor 
man,  if  ever  there  was  one,  with  the  joy  of 
life  tingling  in  his  veins  and  a  love  of  the- 
deep-red  Devonshire  earth  which  was  to 
him  something  like  a  religion — the  sort 
of  man  who,  despite  his  recklessness  and 
strength  of  character,  would  have  pined 
and  died  in  the  close  confinement  of  a  city 
street. 

And  yet,  with  all  this,  with  all  the 
advantage  of  birth  and  money  and  the 
ownership  of  Shenstone's  Bank,  he  had 
fallen,  and  now,  by  the  irony  of  Fate,  found 
himself  a  prisoner  on  the  very  ground  that 
he  had  roamed  a  free  man  since  boyhood. 

They  came  presently  to  what,  in  the 
winter,  had  been  a  waterfall  up  there  on 
the  top  of  the  tors.  The  mist  had  cleared 
a  little  now  in  the  fitful,  shifty  way  of 
Dartmoor  fog,  so  that  from  their  hiding- 
place  behind  the  bushes  they  could  look  down 
into  the  valley  below,  with  the  big  convict 
settlement  in  the  distance.  It  was  possible 
for  anyone  who  knew  the  way  to  climb  up 
the  almost  perpendicular  face  of  the  cliff 
without  being  followed,  or,  indeed,  without 
anybody  dreaming  that  they  had  come  that 
way.  It  was  a  hiding-place  in  a  hundred, 
where,  given  food  and  clothing,  they  might 
lie  secure  for  weeks.  And  Shenstone  had 
found  this  himself  many  years  ago,  when  he 
had  come  that  way  in  search  of  the  nest  of 
some  rare  bird  that  dwelt  there. 

Back  in  the  hollow  of  the  rocks  was  a 
packet  of  food,  together  with  a  ^bottle  or 
two  and  some  cigarettes.  One  of  these  latter 
Shenstone  lighted,  and  lay  back,  inhaling 
the  tobacco  with  a  sense  of  luxury  that  he 
had  not  experienced  since  he  stood  face  to 
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face  with  the  judge  six  months  ago  in  the 
Assize  Court  at  Exeter.  The  other  man  sat 
at  his  feet,  smoking  likewise. 

"  Ah,  that's  good ! "  Shenstoue  said, 
drawing  a  deep  breath.  "This  first  taste 
of  luxury  likes  me  well,  Dan.  Ah,  what 
a  thing  it  is  to  be  free  once  more  ! " 

"  I  am  glad  for  your  sake,  Mr.  George," 
Dan  Mavis  said. 

"  You  always  were  a  faithful  creature, 
Dan.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  if  I 
hadn't  been  a  fool,  or  something  worse,  you 
would  be  a  free  man  to-day  ?  It  was  all 
wrong,  Dan.  You  weren't  any  more  to 
blame  than  a  child.  You  only  did  what  I 
told  you  to  do,  because  the  Mavises  have 
always  done  what  the  Shenstones  told  them. 
You  ought  to  hate  me,  Dan." 

"  I  don't  feel  like  that,  sir,  somehow,"  the 
ex-bank  clerk  said.  "  Don't  you  trouble 
about  me,  Mr.  George.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  ?  It  doesn't  much  matter  whether 
they  get  me  again  or  not,  but  you'd  die 
yonder.  Either  you'd  die  or  you'd  break  out 
into  one  of  those  passions  of  yours  and  kill 
one  of  those  warders.  I  know  you  would — ■ 
it  was  always  your  way.  You  let  me  go  and 
find  Mr.  Boyden.  I'll  manage  it  all  right. 
I  can  get  along  after  dark,  and  I  dare 
say " 

"  That's  not  the  idea  at  all,  Dan,"  Shen- 
stone  said.  "  I  haven't  been  plotting  and 
scheming  all  these  months  for  that.  I  dare 
say  you  think  you  know  all  about  it,  but 
you  don't.  I  have  been  thinking,  Dan, 
which  is  a  thing  th  it  my  old  father  told  me 
I  never  did.  In  that  stuffy  little  cell  of 
mine  I've  been  thinking  a  lot  lately.  I 
am  not  goii  g  to  say  that  I  did  wrong,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  say  that  I  am  sorry,  but  I 
am.  It  was  a  great  big  chance,  and  I  took 
it  because  I  could  see  my  way  out.  I  wasn't 
satisfied  with  being  comfortably  off,  Dan  ; 
I  wanted  to  be  rich,  not  for  my  own  sake, 
but  for  the  sake  of " 

Mavis  nodded  sympathetically. 

"  I  know,  sir,"  he  said — "  for  the  sake  of 
a  girl.     We  are  all  like  that  at  times,  sir, 

though  I  am  sure  that  Miss  Eevel I 

beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I  ought  not  to  have 
mentioned  her  name." 

"  Well,  why  not  ?  "  Shenstone  asked. 
"  It's  the  truth.  I  wanted  her  to  care  for 
me.  By  Heavens,  I  believe  she  did  at  one 
time,  before  Ealph  Pentyre  came  home.  And 
because  I  wanted  to  show  those  two  what  I 
could  do  I  went  mad.  I  took  my  clients' 
money  and  my  own,  and  I  speculated  with 
it.     And  when  the  crash  came  I  ruined  those 


who  trusted  me,x  and,  what  was  worse,  I 
ruined  you  and  others  in  my  employ  who 
simply  did  what  they  were  told  because  a 
Shenstone  said  it.  And  that  wasn't  the 
worst,  Dan — I  dragged  Pentyre  into  it,  too. 
I  wanted  to  ruin  him,  I  wanted  to  see  him 
in  the  dock,  I  wanted  him  to  suffer  as  I  was 
suffering.  I  see  how  wrong  it  all  was  now  ; 
but  the  mischief's  done,  and  when  those 
officials  from  the  Board  of  Trade  come  to 
investigate  matters  further,  it's  as  sure  as 
there  is  a  *sky  above  us  that  Ralph  Pentyre 
will  have  to  stand  his  trial,  too.  Of  course, 
it  wasn't  his  fault  that  he  inherited  from 
his  father  the  post  of  trustee  to  Shen stone's 
Bank,  but  the  fact  remains  that  he  is  trustee, 
and  that  he  signed  every  document  I  put 
before  him  without  looking  at  it.  He  trusted 
me,  Dan — he  trusted  me  because  I  was  a 
Shenstone,  and  because  he  had  faith  in  my 
word,  and  I  betrayed  him  deliberately,  like 
the  dog  that  I  am." 

"  Oh,  dear,  sir,"  Mavis  cried,  "  it  isn't  as 
bad  as  all  that !    Why  did  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  because  I  was  mad,"  Shenstone  said — 
"mad  with  love  for  a  girl  who  would  not 
look  at  me.  No,  that  isn't  true,  Dan.  *  She 
was  always  sweet  and  kind  and  gentle,  but 
she  didn't  love  me,  and  I  ought  to  have 
faced  my  trouble  like  a  man.  I  didn't.  I 
speculated  wildly  with  the  money  of  the 
bank  and  the  money  of  clients.  I  was 
going  to  be  a  millionaire  and  dazzle 
Maud  Revel  with  my  riches.  Ah,  I  wonder 
how  many  fools  have  thought  the  same 
thing !  But  I  wasn't  content  with  that. 
When  I  saw  how  things  were  going,  all  that 
was  bad  in  my  nature  came  out,  and,  like  a 
dog  in  the  manger,  I  resolved  that,  as  Maud 
Revel  was  beyond  my  reach,  I  would  drag 
down  Pentyre  in  the  ruin  and  disgrace  him 
too.  Neither  of  them  know  what  is  hanging 
over  his  head  yet,  but  it's  coming,  and  before 
long  Pentyre  will  wear  a  uniform  with  a 
number,  like  you  and  me.  Ah,  my  faithful 
Dan,  you  never  guessed  this,  did  you  ?  You 
sit  there  without  a  frown  on  your  face, 
thinking  about  nothing  but  the  honour  of 
the  Shenstones  and  the  safety  of  the  man 
who  degraded  it.  You  don't  even  blame  me 
for  bringing  you  to  this  pass.  You  don't 
even  ask  me  why  we  are  here  and  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  us." 

"  That's  all  in  your  hands,  Mr.  George," 
Mavis  said  easily.  "  I  am  trusting  you.  I 
suppose  it  was  Mr.  Boyden  who  brought 
these  things  here  for  us.  He  is  coming 
to  see  us  presently  and  arrange  for  our 
escape." 
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Shenstone  shook  his  head  thoughtfully. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  Dan,  nothing  of 
the  kind,"  he  said.  "  I  only  brought  you 
here  for  the  sake  of  companionship  and  so 
that  I  might  have  a  chance  to  explain  to 
/jou  exactly  how  things  stood.  I  wanted 
you  to  know  everything.  Now  listen.  I 
have  got  something  to  do,  a  big  thing,  the 
really  big  thing  that  every  man  has  to  face 
once  in  his  lifetime.  It's  the  only  chance  I 
have  of  showing  the  world — or,  at  least,  that 
portion  of  it  that  concerns  me — that  I  am 
not  utterly  vile.  I  have  been  planning  it 
for  weeks,  Dan.  I  knew  that  the  fog  must 
come  some  time,  and  I  knew  that  when  it 
did,  with  my  knowledge  of  the  moor,  I  could 
get  away  with  the  greatest  of  ease.  And  I 
wanted  you  to  come  along  with  me  in  case 
anything  went  wrong.  But  I  am  going 
back  again." 

"  Back  there  ?  "  Mavis  cried.  "  Back  into 
the  settlement  ?  No,  no,  Mr.  George,  you 
mustn't  do  it !  It  was  killing  you.  Ah, 
if  you  could  only  realise  what  six  months 
there  has  done  for  you  !" 

"  I  do,"  Shenstone  said  grimly  ;  "  I  can 
feel  it  in  my  bones.  Ah,  only  a  man  who 
has  been  brought  up  in  the  open  air,  the 
man  who  thrives  on  the  smell  of  the  good 
red  earth,  and  knows  the  joy  of  the  saddle, 
can  tell  what  I  have  suffered.  Three  months 
ago  it  was  all  different.  Three  months  ago 
I  was  planning  my  escape— aye,  and  I  could 
have  managed  it,  too — for  my  own  sake  alone. 
And  because  I  realised  what  the  torture  and 
agony  of  it  is,  I  can  feel  for  others.  Heavens, 
it's  bad  enough  to  suffer  as  I  do,  knowing 
myself  to  be  guilty,  but  if  I'd  been  an 
innocent  man,  I  should  have  gone  mad.  I 
should  have  murdered  one  of  those  warders, 
as  you  suggest,  for  the  sake  of  being  hanged 
and  thus  get  out  of  my  misery.  But  I  see 
things  from  a  different  angle  now,  Dan. 
I  am  going  to  stick  it,  my  boy — I  am  going 
to  stick  it  for  the  next  two  years — and  then, 
when  I  have  earned  my  freedom,  I  am  going 
abroad  to  try  and  build  up  again  what  I 
have  lost,  and  you  are  coming  with  me,  old 
boy.  I  want  you,  Dan.  For  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  the  Mavises  have  served  the 
Shenstones,  and  I  can't  break  all  the  old 
links." 

Mavis  shook  his  head  gloomily, 

"I  don't  like  it,  Mr.  George,  I  don't  like 
it  a  bit,"  he  said.  "  Here  we  are,  free, 
and  Mr.  Boyden  will  do  anything  for  us. 
And  why  didn't  you  write  ?  " 

"I  couldn't,"  Shenstone  said  thoughtfully. 
"  Any  letter  of  mine  would  have  been  read 


by  the  Governor,  and  my  explanation  would 
have  implicated  still  more  people  who  at 
present  are  quite  free.  No,  I  must  do  it 
myself,  Dan,  and  I  must  do  it  to-night.  I 
must  face  people  who  will  regard  me  coldly 
and  scornfully,  but  it  must  be  done.  Now, 
I  want  you  to  stay  here — stay  here  till  I 
come  back.  It  may  be  in  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  it  may  not  be  before  morning.  But 
rest  assured  that  I  shall  come  back,  and  then 
to-morrow  we  can  join  our  gang  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  We  can  tell  them  that  we 
lost  our  way  in  the  fog,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  So  long  as  we  give  ourselves  up,  there 
is  not  much  chance  of  punishment.  Now, 
you  just  curl  yourself  up  here  and  smoke 
these  cigarettes  while  you  have  got  a  chance. 
Don't  you  worry  about  me." 

The  fog  had  fallen  again  now,  and  lay  in 
thick  folds  over  the  hillsides  and  valleys,  as 
Shenstone  climbed  out  of  his  hiding-place 
and  made  his  way  cautiously  across  the 
heather  and  the  bracken,  with  his  face  turned 
towards  the  town  of  Helsmere,  some  seven 
miles  away.  There  was  no  occasion  for  him 
to  expose  himself  or  to  feel  his  way,  for  that 
was  quite  familiar  to  him.  Here  was  a  deep 
tussock  of  gorse  and  bracken  where  he  had 
found  his  first  night- jar's  nest,  and  a  little 
further  on  a  threadlike  stream  where  he  had 
hunted  down  the  home  of  a  pair  of  ring-ousels, 
and  yet  a  little  further  down  the  stream, 
under  a  shelving  bank,  the  spot  where  he, 
together  with  two  terriers  of  his,  bad  killed 
an  otter.  Every  bush  and  bramble  seemed 
to  hold  some  memory,  the  scent  of 
the  earth  was  in  his  nostrils  now  as  he 
pressed  eagerly  forward  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  knows  exactly  where  he  is  going. 

But  there  were  open  spots  here  and  there 
on  the  higher  ground,  where  the  wide  sheets 
of  heather  afforded  no  cover  for  anything 
bigger  than  a  bird,  and  here  he  had  to  move 
cautiously,  in  case  the  fog  should  lift  and 
he  stood  exposed  against  the  hillside  to 
those  lynx  eyes  watching  in  the  valley.  It 
was  nearly  dusk  before  he  reached  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town.  Then  he  made  his  way 
through  a  wood  and  thence  past  a  thick 
shrubbery  that  opened  on  to  a  wide  lawn  in 
front  of  a  long,  low,  white  house  that  gleamed 
pale  and  ghostly  through  the  mist  of  the 
falling  night.  On  the  edge  of  the  lawn  was 
the  empty  basin  of*  a  fountain,  into  which 
Shenstone  crept,  and  there  he  lay  hidden 
until  the  night  fell  at  length  and  the 
windows  in  front  of  him  turned  to  squares 
of  yellow  flame. 

i  Three  of  those  windows  were  open  to  the 
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lawn,  and  in  one  of-  them,  by  some  over-  safe,  he  crept  out  of  his  hiding-place  and 

sight,   probably,   the   blind   had    not    been  moved  swiftly  across  the  dew-drenched  lawn 

drawn.      And    presently    from    the     open  until  he  stood  under  the  shadow  of  the  lighted 

windows  came  the  sound  of  music.     Some-  windows.     From  his  hiding-place  he  looked 


'Then  their  eyes  met,  and  the  girl  started  back  as  if  she  had  seen  a  ghost." 


body  was  playing  some  soft  and  dreamy 
melody  that  carried  familiarly  to  Shenstone's 
ears  and  brought  a  mist  into  his  eyes.  He 
dashed  it  away  angrily,  for  it  wTas  no  time  for 
sentiment.  He  listened  acutely  for  sign  or 
sound  or  movement,  then,  feeling  that  all  was 


into  a  room  that  was  as  familiar  to  him  as 
the  moor  and  the  trout  stream  outside. 

He  noted  the  long  low  room  with  the  old 
panelled  walls  and  the  old  mezzotints,  the 
pictures  mellowed  by  the  hand  of  Time, 
and,  above  all,  the    dainty    suggestion    oi 
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the  feminine  spirit  there  in  the  shape  of  the 
flowers  in  the  vases,  the  music  littered  on  the 
piano,  and  the  thousand  and  one  odds^  and 
ends  that  go  to  make  up  all  the  difference 
between  a  house  and  a  home. 

As  Shenstone  stood  there,  the  player  rose 
from  the  piano  and  crossed  the  room,  so  that 
she  was  almost  near  enough  for  him  to  touch. 
He  could  see  into  the  violet  depths  of  her 
eyes — could  see  the  clear-cut  pallor  of  her 
cheeks  and  the  drooping  expression  of  trouble 
on  her  lips.  She  moved,  unconscious  of  his 
presence,  towards  a  little  alcove  by  one  of 
the  windows,  as  if  seeking  for  something  ; 
then  it  seemed  to  Shenstone  that  he  could 
hear  the  quick  ripple  of  a  telephone  bell. 

But  for  the  moment  that  was  not  troubling 
him.  He  was  watching  the  slim  figure  in  its 
simple  evening-dress  with  all  his  heart  in  his 
eyes.  He  was  trying  to  recall  the  last  time 
he  had  looked  into  that  room,  not  as  a 
fugitive  from  justice,  but  as  an  honoured 
guest  and  a  welcome  companion.  For  he 
had  been  there  more  times  than  he  could 
think.  He  could  picture  the  ancient  dining- 
room  across  the  hall,  where  he  had  always 
been  sure  of  a  warm  greeting  from  that 
genial  host  of  his,  and  a  meal  at  any  time  he 
cared  to  drop  in.  And  there  had  been  many 
meals  there — hunting  breakfasts  in  the  early 
dawn,  lunch  after  a  morning's  shoot,  and 
cheery  dinners  where  all  the  county  was  only 
too  glad  to  see  a  Shenstone  sitting  amongst 
them. 

And  all  this  he  had  lost — deliberately 
thrown  away  in  that  vain  pursuit  of  wealth 
which  had  been  the  ruin  of  so  many.  Never 
more  would  he  sit  there  amongst  his  peers, 
never  more  would  he  take  those  slim  fingers 
in  his  and  see  the  light  of  welcome  in  Maud 
Bevel's  shining  eyes.  Just  for  a  moment  he 
had  half  a  mind  to  turn  back  and  renounce 
all  those  aspirations  of  his.  He  stood  there, 
afraid  to  meet  the  girl,  or  afraid  of  what 
she  might  say,  and  most  of  all  afraid  of  the 
contempt  and  scorn  that  he  was  about  to 
waken  in  her  eyes. 

Then  the  telephone  in  the  alcove  rang 
again,  and  the  girl  took  down  the  receiver. 
Shenstone  could  plainly  see  the  expression 
on  her  face  as  she  listened  to  the  voice  at 
the  other  end  of  the  wire.  And  he  knew  a 
moment  later  that  she  was  talking  to  the 
very  man  whom  at  one  time  he  had  been 
pleased  to  regard  as  the  source  of  all  the 
mischief.  He  ought  not  to  have  listened, 
perhaps,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  a 
sufficiently  good  excuse,  so  he  stood  there, 
watching  the  girl  at  the  telephone,  noting 


every  change  in  her  face  and  the  expressions 
that  fleeted  across  it  as  shadows  flit  across  an 
autumn  moor. 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  was  saying.  "You  are 
talking  to  her.  I  am  Maud.  Is  that  you, 
Ralph  ?  I  am  so  glad.  I  have  been  waiting 
anxiously  to  hear  from  you  for  hours. 
What's  that  ?  Oh,  you  have  just  got  back. 
Never  mind  about  that. .  .Is  that  true  ?.  . . 
Oh,  it  can't  be  !  I  won't  believe  it. .  .Yes. 
What — you  of  all  men  ?  It's  preposterous, 
Ralph . . .  Certainly.  Of  course  I  believe  you. 
My  dear  boy,  I  should  believe  you  if  you  stood 
in  the  dock  and  all  the  world  gave  evidence 
against  you.  I  only  heard  this  afternoon, 
and  you  can  imagine  the  shock  it  was  to  me. 
What's  that  you  say?  The  line  is  not 
very  good.  Yes,  I  think  you'd  better.  At 
once.  Yes,  as  soon  as  you  like.  I  am  quite 
alone  here,  because  father  is  dining  out.  Oh, 
do  come  !  A  quarter  of  an  hour.  Come 
straight  into  the  drawing-room." 

Shenstone  stood  listening  out  there,  follow- 
ing this  conversation  easily  enough.  There 
wras  no  reason  for  anyone  to  tell  him  that 
Maud  Revel  was  talking  to  his  rival,  and 
that  the  blow  had  fallen  like  a  bolt  from 
the  blue  when  it  had  been  least  expected. 
Evidently  things  had  been  moving  rapidly 
lately.  Those  investigations  had  been  made, 
and  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  now  if  the 
big  thing  was  to  be  clone  and  Pentyre's 
reputation  cleared.  And  as  Shenstone 
looked  into  the  eyes  of  the  girl  standing 
there,  he  knew  well  enough  that,  if  anything 
happened  to  Pen  tyre,  the  light  of  happiness 
would  never  shine  in  them  again.  He  took 
a  step  forward  and  walked  through  the 
window  into  the  room. 

He  stood  there  before  the  girl,  a  somewhat 
gaunt  and  haggard  figure,  with  his  prison 
clothes  about  him  and  a  certain  dogged 
recklessness  on  his  face. 

It  was  a  vivid  contrast  indeed  between 
the  convict  in  his  dingy  suit  and  the  slim 
figure  in  black,  Avith  not  one  single  ornament 
to  relieve  it.  Then  their  eyes  met,  and  the 
girl  started  back  as  if  she  had  seen  a  ghost. 

"  George  !  "  she  cried.     "  George  !  " 

"  Yes,  it's  I  right  enough,"  Shenstone 
said.  "  I-  wondered  if  you  would  recognise 
me." 

"  You  must  go  away,"  the  girl  said.  "  Go 
away  at  once  !  We  heard  an  hour  or  two 
ago  that  there  had  been  an  escape,  but  we 
did  not  dream  that  it  was  you.  They  have 
been  here  already." 

"Oh,  really,"  Shenstone  said.  "They 
haven't    lost    any    time.      I    suppose    they 
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calculated  that  I  should  make  for  a  familiar 
hiding-place,  as  the  fox  does  when  the 
hounds  are  after  him.  Well,  for  once  they 
were  right.  But  all  the  warders  in  Dart- 
moor would  never  guess  what  brings  me 
here  to-night." 

"  Why  did  you  come  ?  "  Maud  asked. 

"  Well,  shall  we  call  it  pride  ?  Honour, 
if  you  like.'' 

"  Pride  and  honour  !  "  the  girl  echoed. 

"  Well,  why  not  ?  Even  a  convict  may 
possess  some  of  both.  Now,  listen  to  me, 
Maud.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  call  you 
that." 

"  Oh,  call  me  what  you  like,"  the  girl  said. 
"  You  are  in  danger.     Let  me  help  you." 

"Ah,  I  expected  to  hear  you  talk  like 
that,"  Shenstone  said.  "  But  no  one  can 
help  me  now  except  yourself.  Were  you 
talking  to  Pen  tyre  on  the  telephone  just 
now  ?  " 

"  I  was,"  Maud  said  somewhat  coldly. 

"  I  thought  so.  I  listened  to  that  con- 
versation. So  it  is  all  out  at  last,  and  there 
is  every  chance  of  Pen  tyre  standing  where  I 
stood  six  months  ago.  There  is  no  escape 
for  him  unless — well,  we'll  come  to  that 
presently.  His  father  trusted  me  and  he 
trusted  me,  and  I  betrayed  them  both.  And 
yet  it  is  in  my  power  to  say  the  word " 

"Ah,  I  understand,"  Maud  said  swiftly. 
"  It  has  all  come  to  me  in  a  flash.  George, 
why  did  you  do  this  thing  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  know,"  Shenstone  said 
quietly.  "They  say  that  every  girl  knows 
when  a  man  is  in  love  with  her." 

The  girl  bowed  her  head  and  her  face 
flushed. 

"Ah,  I  see  you  know,"  Shenstone  went 
on.  "  And  things  might  have  been  different 
if  Ealph  Pentyre  had  not  come  back  from 
India.  From  the  day  he  came  I  saw  my 
hopes  fade  away,  and,  because  of  that,  I 
did  wrong.  I  was  going  to  be  rich — so  rich 
that  even  you  would  be  dazzled.  And  when 
I  found  that  it  was  all  the  dream  of  a 
madman,  then  I  resolved  that,  if  I  could 
not  make  you  my  wife,  Pentyre  never  should. 
I  could  see  clearly  enough  that,  by  suppressing 
certain  facts  and  keeping  back  certain  papers, 
I  could  involve  Pentyre  in  my  ruin,  and  I 
did  so  deliberately." 

Maud  Revel  started  back  as  if  he  had 
struck  her. 

"  Is  this  thing  really  true  ?  "  she  cried. 

"  Absolutely,"  Shenstone  went  on.  "  And 
I  did  it.  And  I  wasn't  sorry,  either — at  least, 
not  at  first.  Then,  when  the  horrors  of 
that  place  yonder  began  to  get  a  grip  on  me, 


and  I  realised  what  it  was  for  a  man  who 
loves  the  open  air  to  be  shut  up,  my  point 
of  view  changed.  I  saw  what  a  terrible 
thing  it  was  to  drag  another  man  down  into 
the  hell  that  I  was  suffering,  and  rightly 
suffering,  mind  you.  So  gradually  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  your  happiness  and 
Pentyre's  honour  meant  as  much  to  me  as 
freedom  itself.  I  would  have  written  had  I 
only  dared,  but  I  could  not  do  that,  as  my 
letter  would  have  involved  other  people, 
faithful  tools  of  mine,  who  ought  not  to 
suffer  for  my  crime.  And  so  I  made  up  my 
mind,  when  the  first  of  the  fogs  came,  to 
escape  for  a  few  hours,  so  that  I  could  come 
here  and,  if  fortune  was  on  my  side,  tell  you 
what  I  am  telling  you  now.  Tom  Boyden 
is  the  man  to  go  to.  He  is  the  one  who 
stuck  to  me  through  thick  and  thin.  And 
he  has  all  the  papers  necessary  to  clear 
Pentyre  entirely.  They  are  locked  up  in  a 
sealed  box  which  was  not  to  be  opened 
without  my  consent.  Go  to  Boyden  and 
tell  him  of  this  interview,  and  give  him  my 
authority  to  break  the  seal.  The  documents 
I  speak  of  are  in  a  blue  envelope  on  the  top. 
All  the  other  papers  are  to  be  burnt.  And 
I  think — yes,  I  really  think  that  is  about 
all  I  have  to  say,  Maud.  It  was  a  vile 
thing  for  me  to  do,  but  I  have  done  my  best 
to  make  amends." 

Maud  stood  there  with  her  hand  on  her 
heart,  as  if  some  pain  was  gnawing  at  it. 
Her  face  was  white  and  her  eyes  shone  like 
stars  as  she  faced  the  man  in  the  convict 
garb. 

"And  you  have  done  this  for  our  sakes, 
George  ?  "  she  whispered.  "  That  is  very  fine 
of  you." 

"  Could  I  do  anything  else  ?  "  Shenstone 
asked.  "And  yet  I  don't  think  I  could  have 
brought  myself  to  do  so  if  they  had  not 
made  a  prisoner  of  me.  Every  time  I  looked 
out  and  saw  the  sun  on  the  moor  I  felt 
as  if  I  was  being  stifled.  And,  mind  you, 
I  deserved  all  I  got.  That  was  the  one 
reflection  that  kept  me  sane.  But  if  I  had 
been  innocent,  as  Pentyre  is,  then,  by 
Heavens,  I  would  not  have  been  responsible 
for  what  I  might  have  done.  Every  morning 
that  I  woke  up  this  thought  came  back  to 
me,  till  I  could  see  nothing  elsei  I  could 
only  picture  Pentyre's  feelings  in  my  place, 
and  try  to  imagine  what  you  would  say  01 
think  when  you  lost  the  man  you  loved. 
And — oh,  here  I  am,  a  broken  convict,  trying 
to  do  the  big  thing.  Ralph  and  I  in  our 
boyhood  always  used  to  talk  about  the  big 
thing,  and  how  we  should  do  it  when  the 
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,ime  came.  Bab  we  never  expected  anything 
.ike  this.  It  isn't  a  big  thing,  after  all,  but 
in  the  circumstances  the  biggest  thing  that 
I  can  do.     It  isn't  much,  is  it  ?  " 

Maud  was  looking  at  him  now  with  shining 
eyes  and  an  unsteady  smile  about  her  lips. 

"  You  must  leave  others  to  judge  that," 
she  said.  "  I  think  it  is  a  very  big  thing 
indeed,  not  because  it  affects  me  and  my 
happiness,  but  because  I  know  that  very  few 

men  could  have  done  it,  and  perhaps ■ 

But  I  won't  go  into  that." 

As  she  spoke  the  door  opened  and  another 
man  came  in.  He  stood  there,  in  the 
lamp-light,  gazing  in  astonishment  at  the 
drab  figure  in  the  shadow  of  the  window. 

"  George  !  "  he  cried.     "  George  !  " 

"Eh,  lad,  it's  George  right  enough," 
Shenstone  said  quietly. 

"  But  I  did  not  know " 

"What  does  it  matter?"  Shenstone  asked. 
"  They  are  after  me,  and  they  may  be  here  at 
any  moment  now.  Sit  down,  Ralph,  and  let 
me  tell  you  the  story  I  have  just  been  telling 
Maud." 

"  No,  no,"  Maud  cried,  "  let  me  tell  the 
story  !  I  must  It's  my  story  as  much  as 
vours,  George,  and  I  shall  do  it  far  more 
justice  than  you  can.     Listen,  Ralph  !  " 

She  told  the  sequence  of  events  in  her  own 
glowing  words  until  she  had  finished  at  length, 
so  that  even  Shenstone  could  see  in  what 
light  his  conduct  had  presented  itself  to 
these  old  friends  of  his.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  anyone  spoke.  It  was  Pentyre  who 
at  length  broke  the  silence.  With  a  smile 
on  his  face  and  an  outstretched  hand  he 
reached  over  to  Shenstone. 


"  That  was  a  big  thing,  George,"  he  said — 
a  very  big  thing.  I  always  knew  you  would 
do  it  if  the  time  came.  And  you  were  never 
as  bad  as  you  made  yourself  out  to  be. 
Reckless  and  headstrong  and  sanguine  to  a 
fault,  but  never  really  bad.  And  there's  my 
hand  on  it." 

"  Yes,  it  was  very  fine,"  Maud  said. 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,"  Shenstone  said 
gruffly.  "  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  talk  to  me 
like  that,  you  people,  or  else  I  shall  do  some- 
thing foolish  !  You'll  be  making  me  out  to 
be  a  hero  presently.  Now,  look  here,  Ralph, 
get  on  the  telephone  and  call  up  Devereux 
at  the  prison.  I  am  only  a  number  to  him 
now,  but  there  was  a  time,  of  course,  when 
we  dined  and  hunted  and  shot  together,  and 
I  don't  think  he  has  altogether  forgotten  it. 
Tell  him  I  am  here.  Tell  him  I  wandered 
off  a  bit  in  the  fog,  and  that  the  temptation 
to  visit  some  dear  friends  of  mine  was  too 
much  for  me.  Say  I  am  watting  for  a  guard 
here,  and  that  I  am  ready  to  come  back  as 
soon  as  they  fetch  me.  And  if  you  want  to 
do  something  for  me,  give  me  a  cigarette 
and  a  chance  to  taste  a  decent  whisky  and 
soda  again.  Only,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't 
be  sentimental,  because  to  a  man  in  my 
position  that  sort  of  thing  hurts  like  the 
devil.  After  all,  it's  only  a  couple  of  years 
I've  got  to  serve,  and  when  I  come  out  I 
know  I  shall  find  some  friends  waiting 
for  me." 

"  You  will  that,"  Pentyre  said  heartily. 

Maud  made  no  reply  in  words,  but  there 
was  a  look  on  her  face  and  an  expression  in 
her  eyes  that  was  worth  all  the  words  in  the 
world  to  the  man  standing  there. 


PEACE     IN     OUR    STREET. 


"  See  'ere!    I'm  President  Wilson  and  you're  the  Kaiser.     When  I  says  you've  got  to  abdicate, 
you've  blooniin'  well  got  to,  an'  no  arguin' !  " 


THE  EDITOR'S  SCRAP-BOOK 


THE   VICTIM. 
By  Madeline  Oyler. 

Aunt  Harriet  hovered  rather  uneasily  over 
the  breakfast  cups.  "  Your  eyes  look  rather 
watery,  Phyllis,"  she  murmured  a  shade 
anxiously.  "  Do  you  feel  quite  well,  dear  ?  I 
hope- " 

"It's  all  right,  Mums  dear  —  too  much 
mustard,  that's  all.  Pass  the  marmalade,  will 
you  ?  "  Phyllis  gulped  down  her  last  mouthful 
of  bacon  and  stretched  out  a  long  arm  for  the 
marmalade.  Phyllis  has  to  catch  the  9.10  to 
school,  so  hasn't  much  time  for  manners  in 
the  morning. 

This  was  Uncle  James's  great  opportunity, 
and  he  took  it  without  a  second's  hesitation, 
emerging  with  a  snort  from  behind  the  morning 
paper  to  do  so. 

"I  do  wish"  he  said  irritably,  "that  everyone 
was  not  so  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  this 
influenza.  To  my  mind  it  is  simply  prepos- 
terous, and  you,  Harriet  " — turning  to  my  aunt, 
behind  the  coffee  urn — "  are  a  great  offender  in 
that  respect.  You  have  thoroughly — to  quote 
our  soldier  lads — '  got  the  wind  up.'  "  (Uncle 
James  is  very  fond  of  dropping  into  what  he 
believes  to  be  up-to-date  Army  slang.)    "  In  my 


opinion  most  of  these  cases  of  influenza  are 
simply  the  result  of  people's  determination  to 
have  it.     I  maintain  that  if " 

"But  surely,"  I  burst  out  indignantly,  "no 
one  ivants  to  have  influenza  ?  It  isn't  the  sort 
of  thing  one  enjoys  exactly.  It  makes  you 
feel " 

"  I  did  not  say  that  people  want  to  have  it," 
corrected  Uncle  James  coldly  ;  "what  I  did  say 
is  that  everyone  is  determined  they  will  get 
it— a  very  different  matter.  I  believe  implicitly 
in  suggestion,  and  I  think  that  brooding  con- 
tinually on  the  idea  undoubtedly  causes  the 
symptoms,  sooner  or  later,  to  manifest  them- 
selves."    He  looked  at  us  accusingly. 

Aunt  Harriet  and  I  exchanged  glances.  Had 
we  been  guilty  of  brooding?  Personally,  I 
didn't  feel  that  I  had.  I  am  far  too  busy 
at  the  hospital  to  have  much  spare  time  for 
brooding,  and  I  believe  Aunt  Harriet  to  be 
so  taken  up  in  wrestling  with  coupons  and 
household  management  that  any  odd  time  for 
brooding  is  non-existent. 

However,  by  this  time  Uncle  James  was 
thoroughly  off.  "  The  only  sensible — I  may 
even  say  patriotic — course  to  pursue  at  this 
time,"  he  went  on  pompously,  "is   to   forget 
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'  Thky  say  it's  very  difficult." 

'  I  guess  it's  a  pity  it  isn't  impossible." 


LANGUAGE    ON    THE    LAND. 

"What  do  you  call  this  tractor?" 
"That  depends  ou  the  trouble  it  gives  us 
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as  inuch  as  possible  that  such  an  ailment  as 
influenza  exists.  Keep  your  thoughts  upon 
cheerful  subjects  and  live  a  healthy,  normal 
life  as  much  in  the  open  air  as  possible." 

44  If  being  in  the  open  air  prevents  flu, 
how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  it  is 
simply  rife  among  policemen  ?  "  I  inquired 
innocently.  "  They  are  in  the  open  air  more 
than  most  people — the  papers  remarked 'on  it." 

Uncle  James  regarded  me  with  disfavour. 
"  I  did  not  say  it  prevents  influenza,  Sibella," 
he  said  in  a  tried  voice.  "  What  I  tried  to  convey 
to  your  intelligence  was  that  plenty  of  fresh 
air  is  undoubtedly  more  conducive  to  health 
than  a  close  atmosphere,  whatever  the  daily 
papers  may  say  to  the  contrary.  I  believe  that, 
with  a  few  simple  pre- 
cautions, no  person 
need  have  influenza  at 
all."  Having  delivered 
himself  of  these  utter- 
ances, Uncle  James 
rose  with  dignity  from 
the  table. 

"  And  the  few  simple 
precautions?  "  I  asked 
meekly. 

44  Ten  minutes'  deep 
breathing  before  break- 
fast, a  good  brisk  walk 
in  the  course  of  the 
day,  an  occasional  dose 
of  tincture  of  cinna- 
mon, and  good  plain 
food." 

44  You  really  think, 
then,"  I  asked,  '4  that 
if  people  would  only 
follow  your  directions, 
no  one  need  have  in- 
fluenza ?  " 

44 1  do,"  replied  Uncle 
James  with  emphasis. 
"I  am  profoundly 
convinced  of  it.  Per- 
sonally, I  have  no  more 
fear  of  contracting 
influenza  than  I  have 
of  contracting,  say, 
croup."  And,  inflating 
his  chest  in  his  customary  manner,  he  stalked 
off  to  his  study. 

I  was  tired  when  I  got  in  from  the  hospital 
that  evening,  but  Aunt  Harriet  was,  as  usual, 
waiting  up  for  me  with  something  hot  and 
nice. 

44  Oh,  Auntie,  before  I  forget,"  I  said,  "I 
must  just  go  and  ask  Uncle  James  whether  it 
was  tincture  or  essence  of  cinnamon  he  told  us 
for  the  flu.  I  promised  one  of  the  girls  I'd  ask  ; 
I  couldn't  remember  which  he  said." 

Aunt  Harriet  looked  at  me,  and,  although  she 
is  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  women  in  this 
world,  I  will  swear  there  was  a  little  sparkle 
of  triumph  in  her  eyes.  44  You  can't  see  your 
Uncle  James,"  she  said ;  44  he  is  in  bed  with 
influenza  1 " 


Paul's  mother  entered  the  nursery  one 
morning  and  said  to  the  little  six-year-old : 
44  This  is  your  birthday  !  What  special  pleasure 
would  you  like  to-day  besides  your  presents  ?  " 

After  lengthy  consideration,  Paul  replied : 
44  Well,. mother,  I  think  I  should  enjoy  seeing 
the  baby  punished  for  something,  'cos  everyone 
seems  to  think  he's  so  much  better  than  me." 


Little  red-haired  Dick  came  home  with  quite 
an  air  of  importance  the  first  evening  of  his 
existence  in  the  new  town  to  which  his  parents 
had  moved. 

44  The  boys  in  this  town  must  have  heard  all 
about  me  before  we 
came  here,"  he  boasted. 
44  But,  Dick,"  said 
his  mother,  44  there's 
no  one  in  this  town 
who  knew  us." 

44  That  don't  make 
any  difference,"  the 
boy  persisted.  44  'Cause 
when  I  came  down 
the  street  this  morning 
a  whole  bunch  of  boys 
yelled  4  Hello,  Ginger ! ' 
just  the  way  they  used 
to  do  at  home." 


.NOTHING    UNUSUAL. 


44  Six  months  ago  we  run  out  of  port  in  a  storm." 
"  That's  nothing.     Why,  we  run   out  of  beer  at  our 
canteen  regularly  every  bloomin'  week ! " 


A  very  seedy-look- 
ing individual  managed 
to  get  into  the  private 
office  of  a  business 
man  known  for  his 
philanthropy. 

44 1  have  walked  a 
good  many  miles  to 
see  you,  sir,"  said  the 
seedy  one  to  the 
successful  one,  ^be- 
cause people  told  me 
that  you  were  very 
kind  to  poor  chaps  like 
me." 

44  Oh,  they  said  that, 
did  they?" 
44  Yes,  sir  ;  that's  why  I  came." 
44  And  are  you  going  back  the  same  way  ?  " 
44  Yes,  sir." 

44  In  that  case  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to 
you  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  contradict 
this  rumour." 


«*3 


In  saying  good-bye  to  his  son,  who  was  leaving 
his  home  to  make  his  way  in  another  city,  a 
business  man  gave  him  the  following  advice : 

44  Remember,  son,  that  you  must  place  a 
certain  amount  of  dependence  upon  yourself. 
The  man  who  goes  about  seeking  advice  is 
liable  to  find  himself  in  the  position  of  the 
man  who  gets  so  interested  in  reading  the 
time-table  that  he  misses  his  train." 
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*WJhat  is  infirni    from   your .j*ound    parts  shall    fly; 
Health  shall  live  free,  and  sickness  freely  die."    -. 

•  UlVs  well  that  ends  Ml— Act -.2,  Scene  I, 

INDOOR  WORKERS 

When  lack  of  exercise,  excessive   brain-work  or 

nerve     strain     make    you     feel     languid— tired — 

depressed,  a  little 


u 
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FRUIT  SALT 

in  a  glass    of    cold    water    will    clear    your    head 
and  tone  3'our  nerves. 

This  world-famous  natural  aperient  gently 
stimulates  the  lfver,  the  body's  filter.  With  this 
important  organ  working  properly  the  blood 
becomes  pure,  and  the  nerves  normal.  Sound 
refreshing  sleep,  a  clear  brain,  and  good  digestion 
are  sure  to  follow. 

CAUTION. — Examine    carefullv    the    wrapper,    bottle,    and    capsule,    and    remember     that 
"FRUIT  SALT"  IS  PREPARED  ONLY  BY  J.C.ENO  LIMITED. 
DO    NOT    BE    IMPOSED    UPON    BY    IMITATIONS. 
FRUIT   SALT"    WORKS,   POMEROY  STREET,   LONDON,  S.E. 

SOLD    THROUGHOUT    THE     WORLD. 


Your  friends  in  a  hundred  troubles 
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Vaseline 


although  unknown  50  years  ago,  is  one  ot  the  most  popu- 
lar throughout  the  whole  world  to-day,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  are  still  a  great  many  people  who  have  yet  to  learn  that 
the  word  is  a  registered  trade-mark  and  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  New  York, 
London,  Moscow,  Montreal,  etc. 

"Vase'ine"  was  coined  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Chesebrough 
to  immortalise  his  discovery  of  the  substance  which  he  named 
Petroleum  Jelly,  and  in  order  that  the  future  genera- 
tions might  benefit  and  the  sufferings  of  the  afflicted 
alleviated,  he  registered  "Vaseline" 
as  a  distinguishing*  mark,  to  protect 
the  public  from  dangerous  f 
imitationsand  adulterations. 

There  are  a  variety  of  Preparations,  some  for  the  Comptg^on,  Chapped  Hands, 
etc.,  (or  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Healing  Cuts,  Wounds,  jo^g^ving  a -Healthy  and 
Glossy  Appearance  to  the  Hair,  etc.  ;  in  fact,  no  Home  Medicine  Cupboard  should 
be  without  an  assortment  of  the  specialities. 

A  Descriptive  Pamphlet  will  be  sent  Post  Free. 

Remember  that  all  original  packages  are  stamped  with  the  Trade  Mark, "  Vaseline, " 
and  the  name  of  the  Manufacturers,  "Chesebrough,"  on  every  tin  or  bottle. 

CHESEBROUGH   MANFG.  CO.   (Cons'd.),  42,  Hoiborn   Viaduct,  London. 


THE    GREETING. 
By  S.  Abbey. 
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A    VIVA    VOCE    EXAMINATION    IN    SEAMANSHIP    AND    RULE    OF    THE    ROAD 
IN    PUE-WAK    DAYS. 


THE    FUTURE   OF 
THE    MERCHANT    SERVICE 

AFTER   ITS   FINE   ACHIEVEMENTS 
IN    THE    WAR 

By  H.   C   FERRABY 


WHAT  is  to  be  the  future  of '  the 
Mercantile  Marine  ? 
That  is  one  of  the  vital  questions 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the  country's  business 
life.  It  is  a  question  that  affects  directly  the 
livelihood  of  tens  of  thousands  of  people, 
and  indirectly  affects  every  citizen  of  the 
British  Empire,  because  our  carrying  trade 
by  sea  is  our  mainstay.  It  was  our  position 
as  the  nautical  carriers  of  the  world  that 
was  largely  responsible  for  our  pre-War 
prosperity. 

Our  position  has  been  undermined  in  the 
past  four  years  by  two  developments.  The 
first,  of  course,  is  the  material  loss  inflicted 
on  our  Mercantile  Marine  by  the  piracy 
campaign  of  the  German  submarines.  Our 
net  loss  of  tonnage  in  the  first  three  years 
of  war  was  over  4,000,000  tons,  and  the 
net  loss  throughout  the  War  must  approach 
5,500,000  tons.     That  has  all  to  be   made 
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good ;  and  even  assuming  our  yards  to 
give  an  output  of  two  million  tons  of  new 
shipping  a  year,  it  will  be  thirty  months 
*  before  our  war  losses  have  been  made 
good.  In  the  meantime  there  is  the 
second  factor  in  the  situation — the  vast 
growth  of  the  United  States  Mercantile 
Marine  output.  We  formerly  held  an 
unchallenged  position  at  the  head  of  the 
world's  mercantile  fleets.  No  other  nation 
was  near  us  in  quantity  of  ships.  At  her 
present  rate  of  production,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  United  States  can  offer  a  very 
serious  challenge  to  our  supremacy,  and  in 
any  case  can  make  marked  inroads  on  our 
trading  figures.  The  renaissance  of  the 
American  Mercantile  Marine  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  effects  of  the  War ;  it  has 
been  all  too  little  understood  in  Great 
Britain,  and  it  is  clear  that  we  are  destined, 
for  the  next  ten  years  Qr  so,  to  enter  into 
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a  keen  rivalry  for  the  world's  ocean-carrying 
trade — a  rivalry  that  all  will  hope  can  be 
carried  on  without  bitterness  or  ill-feeling, 
but  must  inevitably  be  carried  on  by  both 
sides  with  the  greatest  vigour. 

The  United  States  Mercantile  Marine 
enjoys  certain  advantages  and  labours  under 
certain  disadvantages.  The  advantages 
include  very  high  wages,  which  are  imposed 
by  the  Merchant  Seamen  Act,  and  the 
difference  may  be  appreciated  by  the 
quotation  of  a  figure  given  by  a  prominent 
American  shipowner.  He  took  over  a 
British  ship  some  little  time  ago,  and  the 
increase  in  wages  necessitated  by  the  change 
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from  the  British  to  the  United  States  flag 
was  more  than  £80  a  month.  That  is  an 
advantage  in  that  it  inevitably  tempts  British 
mercantile  officers  and  men  to  transfer  from 
British  employers  to  American.  They  are 
barred  by  American  law  from  employment 
in  certain  directions,  but  there  are  plenty  of 
others  that  are  open  to  them,  and  although 
the  National  Maritime  Board  in  this  country 
has  succeeded  in  raising  wages  in  the  British 
service  to  an  appreciable  extent  in  the  last 
two  years,  there  is  still  a  tempting  difference. 
These  high  wages,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
also  be  a  disadvantage,  in  that  they  necessarily 
involve  higher  working  costs,  and  >  higher 
freights  have  to  be  charged  to  enable  the  ship 
to  show  a  profit  on  the  voyage.    The  leaders 


of  the  United  States  Mercantile  Marine, 
however,  are  of  opinion  that  the  world's 
shortage  of  tonnage  is  going  to  cause  high 
freights  to  rule  for  some  time  to  come, 
particularly  when  Government  control  of  the 
market  is  released,  and  there  is  a  relaxation 
of  the  ban  on  the  importation  of  large 
classes  of  merchandise. 

These  outlines  of  the  position  will  serve 
to  show  that  the  future  of  the  British 
Merchant  Service  is  by  no  means  a  simple 
problem,  and  that  we  have  to  do  something 
much  more  than  build  a  lot  of  new  ships  in 
order  to  regain  our  maritime  position. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  far  more 
important  than  the  material 
question  is  the  personal 
equation. 

More  than  14,000  men 
laid  down  their  lives  at  sea 
in  the  service  of  the  nation 
during  the  War.  They  were 
civilians,  for  merchant  sea- 
men are  not,  and  never  have 
been,  combatants.  They 
died  because  they  would 
not  surrender.  They  were 
worthy  to  rank  with  any 
Old  Guard,  for  they  went 
forth  to  face  a  new  and 
deadly  peril  of  their  own 
free  will.  They  defied  the 
new  race  of  assassins  because 
the  British  Merchant  Service 
was  the  one  link  between  un- 
productive, foodless  Britain 
and  the  wheatfields  and 
pasturages  of  the  world. 

These  are  facts  that  we 
must  not  accept  as  ordinary 
natural  phenomena.  The 
work  of  the  British  Merchant 
Service  in  the  War  was  extraordinary  in  the 
true  sense  of  that  much-used  word.  It  was 
so  striking  that  it  stirred  officialdom  from 
its  slumber.  After  decades  of  neglect,  the 
Merchant  Service  found  itself  suddenly 
the  centre  of  interest  for  a  number  of 
Government  Departments  whose  business  it 
should  always  have  been  to  foster  the  service, 
but  whose  attitude  had  consistently  been  one 
of  superior  detachment. 

Appreciation  of  the  work  of  Merchant  Jack 
came  first  from  the  Navy.  It  was  the  King 
who  startled  the  Government  Departments 
into  life  by  referring,  in  a  public  message 
early  in  the  War,  to  "His  Majesty's  Merchant 
Service."  It  put  the  Mercantile  Marine  on 
a  level  with  the  Royal  Navy. 
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It  was  the  Sea  Lords  of  the  Admiralty — 
Admiral  Jackson,  Lord  Jellicoe,  and  Admiral 
Halsey — who  in  speech  after  speech  rammed 
home  to  the  general  public  the  fact  that  the 
fighting  men  looked  upon  the  trading  men, 
not  as.  distant  cousins,  but  as  blood-brothers. 

Thereafter  the  Merchant  Service  became  a 
topic  in  which  the  gentlemen  of  Whitehall 
had  to  take  an  interest,  and  to  their  credit 
it  may  be  said  that  they  called  to  their 
councils  leading  men  of  the  Service,  practical 
seamen  who  knew  the  problems  that  clamoured 
for  solution. 

Thus  it  has  come  about  that  the  future  of 
the  Merchant  Service  is  being  planned  on 
fairly  reasonable  lines,  and  there  is  every 
hope  that  the  British  Mercantile  Marine 
henceforward  will  no  longer  be  a  Cinderella— 
a  trade  for  the  roamer  and  the  boy  who  has 
strayed  from  the  conventional  path— it  will 
be  an  honoured  profession. 

The  close  co-operation  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Merchant  Service  with  the  Navy 
during  four  years  must  leave  its  mark  on 
the  spirit  of  the  Service.  More  than  5,000 
members  of  the  Imperial  Merchant  Service 
Guild  held  commissions  in  the  Royal  Navy 
during  the  War.  They  learned  to  understand 
Navy  ways  and  Navy  discipline,  and  so  did 
the  many  thousands  of  merchant  seamen  who  . 
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joined  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  and  served 
as  combatants  in  eyery  kind  of  fighting 
vessel,  from  battleship  to  Q-ship.  It  is, 
I  think,  safe  to  say  that  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  those  thousands,  particularly 
among  the  officers,  will  relish  going  back  to 
the  casual  discipline  of ,  the  old-time  Merchant 
Service,  in  which  almost  the  sole  deterrent'to 
the  evil-doer  was  a  small  fine.  That  pride 
of  service  which  is  felt  by  every  man  in  U 
ship  that  is  well  commanded,  that  is  happy, 
and  is  disciplined,  has  been  experienced  by 
so  large  a  section  of  the  Merchant  Service 
personnel  now  that  it  seems  incredible  that 
the  old  slack  methods  will  be  tolerated  again. 

An  excellent  start  in  this  direction  has 
already  been  made  by  the  institution  of  a 
national  uniform  for  the  Merchant  Service. 
The  wearer  of  that  uniform  can  no  longer 
feel  that  he  is  just  the  servant  of  a  trading 
concern  ;  he  has  the  pride  of  knowing  that 
he  is  a  servant  of  the  nation,  and  that  his 
uniform  is  a  badge,  not  of  servitude,  but  of 
honourable  service.  What  the  psychologists 
call  "  atmosphere  "  plays  a  far  larger  part 
in  the  handling  of  human  nature  than  most 
of  us,  statesmen  or  tradesmen,  have  ever 
realised,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Merchant  Service  starts 
in  a  happy  atmosphere. 

This  matter  of  the  national  uniform, 
however,  raises  a  far  larger  question,  and 
one  less  easy  to  tackle. 

What  is  to  be  the  controlling  authority 
of   His  Majesty's  Merchant  Service  hence- 
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forward  ?  Is  it  still  to  be  the  Marine 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ? 

I  think  not.  I  think  the  status  of  the 
Service  has  far  outgrown  the  days  when  it 
could  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  appanage  of 
the  commercial  centre  of  the  country.  The 
time  has  come  when  the  Mercantile  Marine 
must  take  its  proper  place  as  part  of  the 
sea  forces  of  the  Empire ;  the  time  has 
come  when  the  Mercantile  Marine  should 
have  its  representative  on  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  as  one  of  the  Sea  Lords. 

This* will  seem  to  many  a  revolutionary 


of  Shipping  controlled  it  during  the  War. 
Ships  and  their  movements  would  still  be 
Solely  the  concern  of  their  owners.  The 
far  more  vital  matter  of  men  and  their 
well-being,  however,  would  be  the  concern 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  Board  would  have  power  to  say  to 
any  firm  that  did  not  "provide  proper 
accommodation,  food,  and  pay  for  its  crews, 
that  it  should  have  no  officers  or  men  until 
it  put  those  matters  right.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  merchant  seaman  in  the  past  has 
been  scandalously  treated  in  the  matter  of 
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proposal,  but  it  is  really  only  evolutionary. 
In  the  early  days  of  our  maritime  history 
the  King  had  no  Navy  ;  when  he  wanted  to 
fight  at  sea,  he  hired  merchant  ships,  with 
their  crews,  put  on  board  a  few  of  his 
soldiery,  and  so  gave  battle.  In  course  of 
time,  however,  there  grew  up  two  separate 
branches  of  the  sea  service,  but  the  time  has 
come  now  for  us  to  recognise  that,  just  as 
the  sea  is  all  one,  so  should  the  sea  service 
be  all  one. 

It  is  not  proposed  that  the  Admiralty 
should  be  responsible  for  the  control  of 
shipping  in   the  sense    that   the    Ministry 


living  conditions  afloat.  A  start  was  made 
during  the  War  towards  the  betterment  of 
those  conditions  in  the  design  of  the  standard 
ships.  That  start  will  have  to  be  followed 
up.  Men  who  were  good  enough  to  win 
Y.C.'s  and  D.S.C.'s  are  good  enough  to 
house  and  feed  well.  It  is  no  use 
pretending  that  public  opinion  will  compel 
better  treatment.  Public  opinion  is  only 
of  force  when  it  can  put  into  action  definite 
machinery  to  crush  the  opposition  of  any 
reactionary  element.  That  machinery  was 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Marine  Department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  but  public  opinion  never 
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itirred  one  lever  of  it,  because  it  was  clogged 
by  the  landsman  element  in  the  Department. 
That  element  would  be  overborne  by  the 
seamen  on  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 

There  is  another  reason  why  far-sighted 
reformers  urge  the  transfer  of  the  control  of 
the  personnel  of  the  Merchant  Service  to  the 
Admiralty.  We  found  during  the  War  that 
we  needed  thousands  more  men  in  the 
fighting  service  than  ever  we  had  possessed/ 
and  those  extra  thousands  had  largely  to 
be  provided  by  -the  Merchant  Service.  It  is 
the  real  reserve  of  man-power  for  the  fighting 


Close  students  of  nautical  affairs  have 
seen  a  growing  tendency  towards  unification 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  sea  service  in 
the  past  three  years.  One  of  the  most 
noteworthy  signs  was  the  interest  taken  by 
the  Admiralty  in  a  new  Nautical  College 
opened  at  Pangbourne  in  the  autumn  of 
1917.  This  college  was  mainly  intended  to 
train  boys  as  officers  for  the  Merchant 
Service,  and  was  the  venture  of  a  number 
of  prominent  shipowners.  At  the  same 
time  those  shipowners  had  the  assistance, 
on   their   advisory   council,   of    an    official 
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fleet.  It  is  surely  the  business  of  the  Navy 
to  know  all  about  that  reserve  in  peace-time. 
During  the  War  hundreds  of  merchant  ship 
captains  had  to  learn  the  first  elements  of 
gunnery,  not  because  they  were  joining 
fighting  ships,  but  because  they  had  to  use 
a  gun  to  defend  their  trading  ships.  It 
may  be  said  that  such  a  position  will  never 
arise  again  ;  but  it  was  said  before  the  War 
that  merchant  ships  would  never  have  to 
defend  themselves  against  piratical  attack, 
because  privateering  was  abolished  by  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  in  1856. 


representative  of  the  Admiralty.  The  boys 
were  all  told  that  they  could  look  forward 
to  commissions  in  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve, 
and,  further,  the  Admiralty  offered  a 
certain  number  of  cadetships  in  the  Royal 
Navy  to  promising  boys.  They  all  wore 
a  semi-naval  uniform  while  at  the  college, 
their  instructors  included  old  naval  petty 
officers,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  place  reminded  me,  when  I  visited 
it,  of  the  Royal  Naval  College  at 
Osborne. 

"  Here,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  is  the  beginning 
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of  amalgamation,  and  with  great  wisdom  we 
are  beginning  at  the  roots." 

The  same  thing  is  noticeable  in  the  added 
interest  shown  by  the  Admiralty  recently 
in  the  work  of  the  famous  training  ships 
Worcester  and  Conway,  which  for  many 
years  past  have  trained  an  admirable  school 
of  officers  for  the  Mercantile  Marine,  with 
little  Governmental  encouragement. 

In  the  meantime,  what  of  the  men  of  the 
future  Merchant  Service  ?  Here,  again,  wTe 
find  growing  interest  and  appreciation  of  the 
needs  of  the  day  among  the  officials.     In 


which,  if  not  overtaken,  must  result  in  an 
influx  of  foreign  sailors,  which  would  con- 
stitute "a  grave  national  danger."  He 
therefore  urged  the  Boards  to  keep  con- 
stantly in  mind  the  importance  of  training 
boys  for  the  sea,  and  he  particularly  reminded 
them  of  the  splendid  work  done  by  the 
training  ship  Exmouth. 

"What  is  needed,"  he  said  in  conclusion, 
"is  not  only  energetic  action  at  the  present 
crisis,  but  also  steady  and  continuous  effort 
for  many  years  to  prevent  the  t recurrence  of 
a  national  peril." 
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the  course  of  the  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Mr.  Fisher's  Education  Bill, 
the  Minister  for  Education  said  that  a 
national  scheme  for  sea-training  for  boys 
was  under  consideration  by  his  Department, 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  shipowners. 
He  hoped  then  that  the  scheme  would  shortly 
be  devised.  A.  month  later  preliminary 
steps  were  taken.  Mr.  Fisher  addressed  to 
chairmen  of  Boards  of  Guardians  a  letter 
pointing  out  the  great  and  increasing 
shortage  in  ihe  supply  of   British  seamen, 


Those  of  us  who  make  a  constant  study 
of  sea  matters  welcomed  that  letter  as  a  real 
sign  that  the  State  henceforward  would  not 
tolerate  the  state  of  things  that  had  existed 
for  so  long,  by  which  a  great  percentage  of 
the  ships  under  the  British  merchant  flag 
were  manned,  and  even  in  great  part  officered, 
by  aliens.  If  the  Mercantile  Marine  of  the 
future  is  to  be— as  it  always  ought  to  have 
been—a  National  Service,  it  must  be  national 
in  personnel  and  not  international.  It  is, 
however,  very  simple  to  say  that,  and  far 
from  simple  to  ensure  that  it  shall  be  done. 
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There  is  a  widespread  love  of  the  sea 
among  the  people  of  Britain,  but  that  love 
can  easily  be  killed  in  any  boy  by  bad  pay, 
bad  conditions,  and  a  life  of  continuous 
hardship.  Seafaring  is  not  an  easy  life 
at  the  best  of  times.  It  calls  for  a  great 
deal  of  grit,  of  dogged  determination,  and 
a  philosophical  acceptance  of  discomfort. 
Those  qualities  predominate  in  the  British 
race.  The  spirit  of  the  Merchant  Service 
receives  its  finest  testimony  in  its  own  list 


stretch  of  sea  between  the  Orkneys  and 
Iceland,  and  intercepted  15,000  ships  that 
were  taking  contraband  to  Germany.  I 
believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  practically 
the  whole  of  that  squadron  was  composed 
of  armed  merchant  ships.  Certainly  the  flag- 
ship of  the  squadron  was  one— the  Alsatian. 
In  the  first  dispatch  from  the  squadron, 
published  in  August,  1915,  seven  Mercantile 
Marine  officers  were  awarded  the  D.S.O., 
eight   received   the    D.S.C.,  and   a  number 
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of  1100  honours  won  by  merchant  officers 
during  the  War.  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  compile  a  complete  list  of  the  honours 
won  by  the  men,  but  they  "must  run  into 
thousands.  The  officers'  awards  are,  roughly, 
ten  per  cent,  of  those  serving.  On  that 
basis,  the  men's  awards  ought  to  total  about 
6500.  Quite  recently  Sir  Eric  Geddes  paid 
a  great  tribute  to  the  Tenth  Cruiser  Squadron, 
the  force  that  really  did  the  work  of  blockade, 
and  for  three  years   patrolled  the  800-mile 


of  men  of  the  Eoyal  Naval  Reserve  received 
the  D.S.M.,  so  that  obviously  the  squadron 
was  very  largely  officered  and  manned  by 
the  Merchant  Service. 

It  is  easy  to  move  votes  of  thanks  in 
Parliament.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  we  must 
never  forget  what  the  Mercantile  Marine 
did  for  us  during  the  War.  But  these  things 
are  words.  More  is  needed.  Even  if  it 
were  not  to  the  national  advantage  for  the 
nation  to  take  up  the  case  of  the  future  of 
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the  men  who  go  to  sea  in  our  trading 
ships,  it  would  be  our  duty  henceforward  to 
do  so  in  order  to  pay  some  part  of  the  debt 
we  owe  them  for  the  devotion  to  duty  with 
which  they  carried  vital  supplies  to  the 
Allies  through  seas  infested  with  deadly 
perils.  We  owe  it  as  a  national  memorial 
to  the  14,000  men  who  fell  victims  to  those 


perils.  But  it  is  to  the  national  advantage — 
nay,  more,  it  is  an  urgent  national  necessity 
— that  the  personnel  of  the  British  Merchant 
Service  should  be  the  direct  wards  of  the 
State,  for  they  are  national  servants  in  a 
sense  that  few  of  us  can  claim  to  be,  and 
on  their  future  depends  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  State. 
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f\  BLACKBIRD,  blithe  in  frosty  light 
^    Your  early  wood-notes  ring, 
While  under  drifted  seas  of  white 
The  wan  earth  waits  for  Spring. 

And  Spring  shall  enter  while  you  throw 

That  crystal  flood  in  air; 
Not  Summer's  very  self  shall  know 

A  sweeter  harbinger! 

ERIC    CHILMAN. 


SOME   GEORGE 


By  REX    COLVILE 
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OLD  Lady  Frobisher — pillows  to  right 
of  her,  pillows  to  left  of  her,  pillows 
behind  her — sat  up  in  bed. 

"  To-morrow,"  she  said,  her  voice,  usually 
so  cracked  and  hoarse,  taking  on  a  quite 
tender  cadence  —  "  to-morrow  I  shall  see 
George.  Ah,  how  I  am  looking  forward 
to  that  moment  of  reconciliation  !  If 
anything  should  happen  at  the  last  minute 
to  prevent  his  coming,  I  should  die  at  once  !  " 

Having  thus  spoken,  she  closed  her  eyes 
and  immediately  looked  like  a  badly-executed 
waxwork  figure. 

Eminent  Doctor  Fish  let  his  gaze  dwell 
upon  the  enamelled  face,  the  pencilled 
eyebrows,  the  rose  -  bloom  cheeks,  the 
elaborately  -  dressed  auburn  wig  ;  then  he 
turned  interrogatively  to  little  Miss  Jones, 
who  was  standing  impassively  at  the  other 
side  of  the  huge  bed. 

Little  Miss  Jones  made  a  despairing 
gesture  with  her  hands.  It  implied  that 
the  worst  had  happened,  and  that  little  Miss 
Jones  was  now  more  or  less  prepared  for  the 
imminent  ending  of  the  world. 

Doctor  Fish  beckoned*  to  her  and  opened 
the  bedroom  door.  Little  Miss  Jones 
followed  him  in  the  manner  of  a  convict 
summoned  by  the  warder  to  the  final  earthly 
scene. 

As  they  left  the  room  together,  old  Lady 
Frobisher  opened  her  eyes. 

"My  poor  wronged  George ! "  she  whispered 
emotionally. 

The  door  closed.  Instantly  old  Lady 
Frobisher  plunged  her  head  beneath  the 
clothes.  Everything  shook  —  old  Lady 
Frobisher,  her  wig,  the  bed,  the  medicine 
bottle  at  the  bedside. 

"Bless  us  !  "  she  gasped,  emerging.  "  What 
a  perfect  treasure  that  girl  is  !     Help  !    I'm 
going  off    again  ! "     And   once  more  the 
counterpane  closed  over  her  auburn  head. 
***** 

"Now7,"  said  eminent  Doctor  Fish,* with 
intense  gravity,  "  now,  Miss  Jones,  I  await 
an  explanation." 


They  were  in  the  morning-room,  Miss 
Jones  stood  in  front  of  the  great  specialist. 
The  great  specialist  stood  in  front  of  the 
fire. 

"Who,"  continued  Doctor  Fish  heavily, 
"  and  what  is  George  ?  " 

Into  the  cheeks  of  little  Miss  Jones  rushed 
a  warm  colour.  Her  soft,  appealing  mouth 
quivered  ;  her  big  grey  eyes  deprecated 
censure  while  entreating  sympathy. 

"  Oh,"  she  gasped,  "  it's  all  too  awful ! 
It  is,  indeed.  What  will  be  the  end  of  it, 
goodness  only  knows  !  " 

"In  the  meantime,"  said  Doctor  Fish 
drily,  "  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  tell  me 
the  beginning  of  it." 

Little  Miss  Jones  twisted  and  twrined  her 
fingers. 

"  It — it  started  about  six  weeks  ago," 
she  said  nervously.  "  Lady  Frobisher  was 
in  a — in  a  singularly  confidential  mood 
one  day,  and  began  telling  me  about  her 
scapegrace  grandson  George.  She  said  she 
had  quarrelled  with  him  ten  years  ago,  and 
had  not  seen  or  heard  of  him  since.  She 
said  she  was  getting  tired  of  hating  him,  and 
wanted  to  try  loving  him.  •  And  so — and 
so " 

"  Proceed,"  encouraged  Doctor  Fish  even 
more  aridly. 

The  warm  colour  in  the  cheeks  of  little 
Miss  Jones  became  a  hot  one. 

"  I — I  couldn't  help  feeling  sorry  for — for 
George,"  she  confessed  with  much  embarrass- 
ment. "  It — it  seemed  such  a — a  shame 
that  a — a  rich  grandmother  wanted  awfully 
to  love  him,  and  he  didn't  know  anything 
about  it.  Of  course  I — I  was  very  much 
distressed  to  think  that  in  his  youth  he  had 
been  really  rude  to  his  grandmother,  and — 
and  had  generally  been  what  she  called  a 
complete  bad  hat.     But,  all  the  same " 

"  All  the  same  ?  "  prompted  Doctor  Fish 
in  a  perfectly  parched  voice. 

"  — I — I  didn't  think  he  deserved  to  be — as 
Lady  Frobisher  expressed  it — cut  out  of  her 
will  without  a  blessed  trouser  button.     I — I 
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didn't  think  that  was  a  good  way  of  stopping 
his  being  a— a  bad  hat.  It  worried  me  to 
think  of  his  being  penniless  if  Lady  Frobisher 
were  to— to  stop  living.  And  so,  Doctor 
Fish,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that — that  I — I 
invented  him." 

"  Bless  my  soul ! "  barked  the  doctor. 

"I  mean,"  explained  Lady  Frobisher's 
little  companion  hurriedly,  "  I  invented  news 
of  him.     Good  news— awfully  good  news." 

"  Bless  my  soul  and  body  !  "  amplified  the 
doctor. 

"And,  oh,"  continued  little  Miss  Jones 
earnestly,  "  if  you  had  seen  the  difference  in 
dear  Lady  Frobisher  when  the  letters  began 
to  arrive-— the  joy — the  relief  of  mind — 
the " 

"  Letters  ?  What  letters  ?  Let  me  urge 
you  to  be  explicit." 

"  The  letters  from  George.  They  arrived 
each  week.  From — from  the  Front.  I — I 
wrote  them." 

Doctor  Fish  gazed  at  the  diminutive 
companion  with  as  much  horror  as  though 
she  had  been  a  bottle  of  patent  medicine. 

"  It — it  grew,"  explained  Miss  Jones 
earnestly.  "  I — I  never  intended  the  decep- 
tion to — to  reach  such  proportions  ;  but — • 
but  Lady  Frobisher  looked  forward  to—to 
these  manly  epistles,  as  she  called  them, 
with  so  much  eagerness,  and  they  seemed  to 
be  doing  her — and  George — so  much  good 
that — that — well,  at  last  George  wrote  that 
he  was  getting  three  days'  leave." 

"  You  mean  you  wrote  ?  " 

"I — I'm  afraid,"  stammered  little  Miss 
Jones,  "  that  by  that  time  I  had  grown  to 
look  upon  myself  and  George  as — as  one. 
In  a  sense,  of  course,  wTe  were,  but— — " 

4i Confound  it,  madam,"  interrupted  Doctor 
Fish  frantically,  "  had  you  not  the  sense  to 
see  that  you  must  cease  to  be  'one'  and 
become  most  emphatically  two,  if  this 
miserable  outcast  George  is  supposed  to  be 
home  on  leave  ?  You  heard  what  Lady 
Frobisher  said  just  now  ?  You  heard  her 
announce  her  intention  of  becoming  a 
deceased  lady  in  the  event  of  George's  non- 
appearance to-morrow  ?  And  you  know 
that  she  is  almost  bigoted  in  the  keeping  of 
her  word  ?  As  a  specialist  in — in  rich 
old  ladies,  I  give  you  my  professional  word 
that  if  this  abominable  creation  of  yours — 
this  George — does  not  turn  up  to-morrow, 
you  will  find  yourself  an  unemployed  young 
woman  and  I  a  considerably  poorer  medical 
practitioner." 

Little  Miss  Jones  wrung  her  hands.  Her 
very  voice  was  wet  with  tears. 


"  I  know— I  know  !  "  she  wailed.  "  And 
— and  I  feel  I  cannot  disappoint  Lady 
Frobisher  at  the  critical  moment.  Also  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  it  would  be  wrong 
to  abandon  George  to  his  career  of  sin. 
Besides,' if — if  dear  Lady  Frobisher  were  to 
fulfil  her  threat,  I  should  always  be  haunted 
with  the  idea  that  I  had  killed  her.  I 
would  be  a  mur-mur-murderess  !  " 

Doctor  Fish  cleared  his  throat.  Specialist 
though  he  wras,  he  did  not  like  to  think  of 
this  fragile  Mttle  thing's  coming  obsession. 
Also  he  did  not  like  to  think  of  the  possible 
curtailing  of  his  income. 

"George  must  be  produced,"  he  said 
firmly.  "  Some  George.  I  need  hot  assure 
you  that  I  am  not  employing  American 
slang.     A  George,  perhaps  I  had  better  say." 

Little  Miss  Jones  ceased  to  droop. 

"  Oh,  Doctor  Fish,"  she  breathed,  "  do  you 
think  we  could  ?  " 

"  We  ?  Come,  come  !  /  have  nothing 
to  do  with  this  projected  imposture  !  You 
have  got  yourself  into  this  cavernous  hole, 
and  you  must  get  yourself  out  of  it.  But  I 
may  remind  you  that  at  the  present  moment 
London  is  not  exactly  empty  of  soldiers  on 
leave.  Also  that  my  patient's  sight  is 
failing.     If " 

In  little  Miss  Jones's  eyes  there  was  that 
uplifted  expression  so  typical  of  early 
Christian  martyrs. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  how  clever  of  you, 
Doctor  Fish  !  I  see  what  you  mean.  If — if 
George  comes  to  see  Lady  Frobisher  in — 
in  the  twilight,  and — and  plays  his  part 
properly,  and  doesn't  talk  much,  Lady 
Frobisher's  life  may  be  prolonged  indefi- 
nitely, and — and  George  will  be  able  to 
reform  himself  in  comfort.  I — I'll  go  out 
this  afternoon  and  find  him." 

And  Doctor  Fish  left  the  mansion  amazed 
at  the  aptitude  for  deception  possessed  by 
really  good  little  women. 

II. 

"  Well,   treasure,"    said    Lady   Frobisher, 
"  has  that  old  ass  gone  ?  " 

"  Yes.  He— he  was  asking  me  about — 
about  George." 

"  Oh  !  "  Lady  Frobisher  shut  her  eyes- 
it  was  the  only  part  of  her  face  that  could 
betray  emotion. 

"  He  is — so  pleased,"  said  little  Miss  Jones 
gently.  "  Only  he  sajs  that  the  interview 
must  be  a  very  short  one.  Have — have  you 
a  photograph  of  your  grandson  anywherje  ? 
I — I  should  like  to  see  one  if  I  might 
Just — just  to  recognise  him  by,  you  know." 
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"  In  the  third  drawer  on  the  left  you  will 
find  a  bundle  of  old  photographs.  Bring  it 
here." 

Miss  Jones  obeyed. 

"There,"  said  Lady  Frobisher  presently, 
selecting  a  print  from  the  litter, '"that's 
George.  That's  my  misguided,  misunder- 
stood grandson,  who  has  written  such  noble 
letters  to  his  cruel  old  grandmother." 

Miss  Jones  examined  the  photograph.  It 
was  a  yellow  one.  In  it  was  represented  a 
fat  child  of  three,  dressed  as  a  Highlander, 
seated  sulkily  upon  a  hobby-horse  in  front 
of  a  Norman  castle.  Most  of  the  child's 
face  had  faded,  but  the  sporran  was  quite 
clear. 

"  How  interesting  !  "  said  Miss  Jones 
dejectedly. 

"  Isn't  it  ?  "  agreed  Lady  Frobisher.  "  I 
think  the  Highland  costume  goes  so  well 
with  that  sulky  look.  Of  course,  George  is 
older  than  that  now." 

"  Yes,  I — I  gathered  so.  Would  you  call 
him  handsome  ?  " 

"i"  wouldn't,  because  I'm  essentially  a 
truthful  person.  Some  might.  I  remember 
telling  him,  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  never  to 
let  me  see  his  ugly  pug  nose  again." 

"  And— and  tall  ?  " 

"  That  depends." 

"  Dark  or  fair  ?  " 

"Both." 

"  I  see,"  said  little  Miss  Jones  hopelessly. 

"  Of  course  i"  shall  know  him  the  moment 
I  see  him." 

"  Of  course,"  agreed  Miss  Jones  wanly. 
Then  suddenly  a  strange  urgency,  almost  a 
desperation,  came  into  her  voice. 

"  Lady  Frobisher,"  she  said,  "  I — I  want 
to  go  out  for  a  little — little  walk.  Can  you 
spare  me?" 

"Certainly,  my  dear.  The  air'  will  do 
you  good.  But,  just  before  you  go,  read 
me  again  the  last  letter  from  George,  will 
you  ?  I  can  dwell  upon  his  brave,  noble 
words  until  you  return." 

Miss  Jones,  in  a  voice  that  quavered,  read 
as  follows — 

"...  in  the  trenches,  in  the  midst  of 
pattering  shells  and  kite  balloons  with  their 
deafening  explosions,  or  on  horseback 
wandering  in  No  Man's  Land,  or  crouching 
in  a  dug-out  face  to  face  with  the  ruthless 
foe,  you  are  never  out  of  my  thoughts,  dear 
grandmother.  '  When  shall  I  see  her  again  ? ' 
I  ask  myself  repeatedly.  '  When  shall  we 
be  reunited  after  these  long  years  of 
estrangement  ?  I  had  scarcely  written  these 
words  (in  aY.W.CA.  hut)  when  the  General 


galloped  up.  1  stood  to  attention  and 
saluted.  4  You  are  granted  home  leave  for 
three  days,  my  lad,'  he  said,  '  and  I  must 
confess  there  is  not  a  soldier  in  our  serried 
ranks  deserves  it  better.'  ,.  I  helped  him 
back  on  to  his  charger  and  saluted  again. 
And  so,  my  dear  grandmother,  very  soon  I 
shall  be  by  your  side,  and  all  the  clouds  of 
the  past  ten  years  will  be  rolled  away. 
"  Your  loving  soldier-grandson 

"  George." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Lady  Frobisher. 
"  You  can  go  now." 

Miss  Jones  went.  And  Lady  Frobisher, 
grinning  up  at  the  ceiling  until  her  enamel 
cracked,  said  :  "  Priceless  !  " 

III. 

Miss  Jones  left  the  house  desperately 
determined  to  find  some  George.  She  had 
not  overmuch  material  to  work  upon.  All 
she  knew  definitely  was  that  he  must  have 
a  pug  nose.  If  he  could  be  both  dark 
and  fair,  tall  and  short,  and  convey  the 
impression  of  once  having  had  a  faded  face 
and  worn  kilts  while  mounted  upon  a  hobby- 
horse, so  much  the  better.  But  she  scarcely 
expected  this. 

The  big  front  door  closed  behind  her. 
There  !  There  upon  the  pavement  opposite 
were  two  soldiers — two  Colonial  soldiers — 
and  one  of  them  was  waving  a  hand  vaguely 
in  her  direction — and  they  were  both 
laughing.  Little  Miss  Jones  stood  for  a 
moment  rooted  to  the  spot.  The  amazing 
coincidence  nearly  took  her  breath  away. 
She  had  come  forth  to  find  one  soldier,  and 
Providence  with  a  bounteous  hand  had 
dealt  her  two  !  She  dared  not  ignore  so 
heavenly  a  hint.     She  crossed  the  road. 

The  soldiers  strode  on.  Little  Miss  Jones, 
her  soft  lips  compressed,  her  big  grey  eyes 
fixed  in  the  tracker's  concentrated  regard, 
followed  them.  Her  mind  was  irrevocably 
made  up :  she  would  follow  them,  if  needs 
be,  to  the  world's  end.  One  of  them  was 
destined  to  be  Lady  Frobisher 's — and, 
incidentally,  her  own — George. 

Pursuing,  she  tried  to  deduce  from  their 
backs  which  of  the  two  seemed  the  more 
likely  to  answer  Lady  Frobisher's  somewhat 
confusing  description  of  her  grandson.  One 
was  thicker  than  the  other :  the  other  was 
longer  than  the  one.  Both  wore  the  sort  of 
musical-comedy  hats  which  ladies  find  so 
picturesque.  Little  Miss  Jones  was  doubly 
thankful  to  Providence  for  supplying 
Colonial    soldiers— it    was    big    odds    that 


George  was  in  some  Colonial  force:  Lady 
Frobisher  had  said  that  a  colony  was  the 
only  possible  place  for  George;  She  had 
said  it  disparagingly. 

Oh,  one  of  theni  had  just  looked  round  ! 
Oh,  it  was  the  tall  one !  And  he  had 
smiled  ! 

Little  Miss  Jones's  blush  could  almost 
have  been  heard.  * 


Really,  it  was  an  awful  thing  to  do — this 
following  of  two  men  !  And  it  was  doubly 
awful  to  know  that  they  knew  she  was 
following  them  ! 

Anyhow,  the  one  with  the  thick  back  hadn't 
looked  round.     Perhaps  he  didn't  know. 

Oh  !  There  !  Thick-back  had  looked 
round — and  scowled  !  He  disapproved  of 
her  forwardness. 


C:  ;:Xf  C-  Little  Miss  Jones  set 

j    -    Is  her    teeth.       Smiles    or 

:     .  *'"  scowls,  she  would  carry 

this  thing  through. 

They    *went    into    a    tea-shop — 
i  *;  long  -  back    grinning,    thick  -  back 

scowling.  Little  Miss  Jones  paused 
in  the  doorway.  The  two  men  were  sitting 
at  a  small  round  table.  At  the  table  wm  a 
third  chair — an  unoccupied  one.  Surely — 
surely  this  had  been  placed  by  Providence's 
hand  !  Miss  Jones  entered  and  seated  herself 
upon  Providence's  chair. 

"  May — may  I  sit  here  ?  "  she  gasped. 

"  Sure,"  said  long-back.     "  Your  tea's  on 
mo,  missie." 

"  On— on  you  ?  "    Miss  Jones  feared  there 
must  have  been  some  accident  with  the  tea-pot. 


u  She  pushed  the  spurious  George  slightly  forward. 
Then,  her  heart  in  her  mouth  .  .  .  she  dashed 
from  the  room.  And,  as  she  dashed,  she  heard  old 
LadyFrobisher  say  a  very  extraordinary  thing." 

"  Sure,"  reiterated  long-back. 

Miss  Jones  ventured  to  look  at  him.  He 
looked  clean  and  strong  and  brown.  On 
his  shoulder  was  the  word  "  Canada."  He 
smiled  into  her  eyes  boldly,  but  somehow 
not  objectionably.  Her  glance  wavered 
to  thick-back.  He  looked  clean  and  brown 
and  strong,  and  sulky,  very  sulky.  He 
had  "  New  Zealand  "  on  his  shoulder. 

"I — I'm  afraid,"  said  little  Miss  Jones 
primly — primly  because  she  felt  an  approach- 
ing danger  of  becoming  really  fast — "  I — 
I'm  afraid  you  must  have  noticed  my — my 
following  you  ?  " 

"  Sure,"  said  Canada  very  cheerfully. 

"No,"  said  New  Zealand  with  sulky 
emphasis.  v 

These  two  conflicting  statements  increased 
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the  nervousness  of  Miss  Jones :  the  arrival 
of  a  large  pot  of  tea  intensified  it. 

Miss  Jones  poured  out  the  tea. 

"The — the  reason  why  I  was  following 
you,"  she  said,  thankful  that  she  had  the 
tea-pot  on  which  to  fix  her  eyes,  "is  that 
I — I'm  looking  for — George." 

"They're  here,"  said  Canada  earnestly. 
"  Right  here." 

"  They  ?  "  Miss  Jones  exhibited  con- 
sternation. 

"  Two  of  'em,"  said  Canada.  "  We're 
both  Georges.     Aren't  we,  George  ?  " 

New  Zealand  nodded  gloomily. 

"I — I  want,"  continued  Miss  Jones, 
"  one  George — a  George — some  George  to — 
to  do  something  for  me." 

"  That's  this  George,"  declared  Canada. 
"  Me,  every  time." 

"No,"  said  New  Zealand  morosely,  but 
with  extraordinary  emphasis. 

"  Well,  it  must  be  one  of  us,"  said  Canada  ; 
"  we're  the  only  two  Georges  in  the  world, 
except  the  King,  of  course." 

Little  Miss  Jones  smiled. 

"  I — I'm  afraid  it  can't  be  you,"  she  said 
to  Canada. 

"  Oh,  say,"  he  protested,  "  why  not  ?  " 

"  Because — because  of  your  nose." 

Canada  rubbed  the  criticised  organ  with 
his  forefinger. 

"  What's  wrong  writh  it  ? "  he  asked 
querulously.  "  It  comes  out  in  the  right 
place,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

"Yes.-  That's  the  reason.  Oh,  I  don't 
mean  to  be  rude,  but — but  I  have  to  be  so 
careful  about  noses.  Yours  is — is  rather  a 
beak,  you  know.  I  mean — ifc  is  beaky,  isn't 
it?" 

"  Sure,"  agreed  Canada.  "All  my  family 
sport  beaks,  more  or  less.  Some  of  'em 
are  like  cockatoo's,  others  no  more  than 
a  mere  bullfinch's.  It's  a  good  sort  of  nose 
to  have — in  fact,  the  best.  Say,  try  mine, 
missie  ?  " 

"  It — it  won't  do.    Perhaps "    And  she 

glanced  timidly  at  New  Zealand. 

"  Show  the  lady  your  nose,  George,"  said 
Canada  huffily. 

"It's  here  if  she  wants  it,"  said  New 
Zealand,  smiling  slightly  for  the  first  time. 
It  was  a  nice  smile.  Very  kindly.  Rather 
like  a  favourite  uncle's. 

"  I — I  want  a  pug,"  explained  Miss  Jones 
flutteringly,  "  or,  at  any  rate,  puggish." 

"You've  won,'  George,"  said  Canada. 
"  Pug's  you." 

New  Zealand  smiled  reassuringly  at  little 
Miss  Jones.      He  had   an  awfully  under- 


standing expression.  All  at  once  little  Miss 
Jones  knew  him  for  a  friend,  and  a  beautiful 
easy  feeling  stole  over  her.  She  no  longer 
felt  "fast,"  and  she  saw  now  that  what 
she  had  mistaken  for  sulkiness  was  really  an 
attractive  shyness. 

"  Will  you  help  me  ? "  she  asked 
impulsively. 

"  Yes,"  said  New  Zealand. 

IV. 

It  was  the  next  afternoon. 

George  came  swinging  down  the  street. 
Little  Miss  Jones  stood  upon  the  topmost 
step  in  front  of  Lady  Frobisher's  mansion. 
She  put  her  finger  to  her  lip  when  he  stopped 
and  saluted.  Then  on  tiptoe  he  followed 
her  into  the  house— into  the  morning-room. 

"You — you'll  do  all  I  told  you,  won't 
you  ?  "  she  asked  him,  her  scared  eyes  and 
shaking  lips  testifying  to  her  nervous  excite- 
ment. "Just  say  as  little  as  possible  and 
keep  well  in  the  shade.  When  you  have  to 
speak,  keep  on  saying  you're  sorry  and  that, 
if  your  grandmother  will  forgive  you,  you'll 
never  do  it  again." 

"  Never  do  it  again,"  repeated  George 
stolidly. 

"And  remember — oh,  please  remember  !t— 
that  the  old  lady's  very  life  may  be  at 
stake." 

"  At  stake,"  repeated  George  mechanically. 

"  And  also  the  happiness  of  her  grandson. 
His  whole  future  may  depend  upon  how  you 
act  this  afternoon.  You — you  will  try  to 
put  yourself  in  his  place,  won't  you  ? 
Promise  me  you  will." 

"  I  promise,"  said  George. 

She  put  a  hand  to  her  breast. 

"  Oh,"  she  whispered,  "  I — I — I  am  really 
so  awfully  frightened  !  " 

He  let  his  hand  rest  upon  her  shoulder  for 
the  fraction  of  a  second. 

"  You're  one  of  the  best,"  he  said. 

A  smile  flickered  upon  her  tremulous 
mouth. 

"  We — we'd  better  get  it  over,"  she 
said. 

He  followed  her  upstairs.  She  opened 
the  door  of  Lady  Frobisher's  bedroom.  The 
room  was  heavily  curtained. 

"  Here  he  is,  dear  Lady  Frobisher,"  said 
little  Miss  Jones.  "  Here  is  your  grandson 
George — ho-ho-home  once  more." 

She  pushed  the  spurious  George  slightly 
forward.  Then,  her  heart  in  her  mouth 
— and,  it  seemed  to  her,  every  other  organ  as 
well — she  dashed  from  the  room.  And,  as 
she  dashed,  she  heard   old  Lady  Frobisher 
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say  a  very  extraordinary  thing.  She  heard 
old  Lady  Frobisher  say :  "  Well,  I'm 
sugared  ! " 

(Each  of  the  above  dots  represents  a  minute.) 

Little  Miss  Jones  stood  outside  Lady 
Frpbisher's  bedroom  door.  She  had  found 
it  impossible  to  remain  in  the  morning-room 
while  history  was  being  written  upstairs. 
Breathlessly  she  listened  to  the  voices  within 
the  room — breathlessly "  and  with  a  little 
happy  smile  of  anticipation  on  her  lips.  Oh, 
how  she  hoped  everything  had  gone  off  all 
right ! 

This  is  what  she  heard  : 

"  You  haveu't  altered  a  bit,  George ! 
Not  a  scrap.  Or,  if  you  have,  it  is  for  the 
worse.  You  were  a  pig-headed,  pug-nosed, 
insufferable  pup  ten  years  ago,  and  you're 
one  now  !  The  only  difference  is  that  what 
is  to  some  extent  excusable  in  a  pup  is 
rotten  in  a  grown  dog  !  " 

Little  Miss  Jones  had  to  lean  against 
the  wall  for  support.  IJer  limbs  seemed 
incapable  of  sustaining  her  puff-ball  weight. 

"  You  haven't  changed,  either,"  she  heard 
George's  uncompromising  voice  retort. 
"Your  wig's  a  bit  redder,  that's  all.  You 
were  a  vain,  vindictive  egotist  when  I  left 
you  ten  years  ago,  and  you're  one  still — if 
anything,  vainer,  more"  vindictive,  more 
egotistical." 

"  You — you  dare  to  say  that  to  me  ?  " 
Lady  Frobisher's  voice  was  almost  falsetto. 

"Certainly.  You  haven't  the  monopoly 
of  being  rude,  you  know,  although  you 
always  used  to  think  you  had.  Old  age- 
however  camouflaged — doesn't  seem  to  have 
made  you  a  whit  less  of  a  bully." 

Little  Miss  Jones  heard  Lady  Frobisher 
give  a  shriek  of  rage,  then  totteringly  she 
groped  her  way  downstairs. 

In  the  morning-room  she  dropped  limply 
into  a  chair  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 
Everything  had  gone  wrong  !  Everything  ! 
Lady  Frobisher  had  not  been  kind  to 
George's  understudy  ;  George's  understudy 
had  not  been  kind  to  old  Lady  Frobisher. 
On  the  contrary,  each  seemed  to  be  saying 
the  unkindest  possible  things  to  each  other. 
And  after  being  separated  ten  years  !  Oh  ! 
Oh !  Out  of  this  miserable  chaos  there 
emerged  but  one  thing  stable  —  Lady 
Frobisher  had  not  detected  the  imposture. 
Her  failing  sight  and  the  gloom  of  the 
bedroom  had  served  to  make  her  accept 
Miss  Jones's  George  as  her  George.  That 
wras — something  ! 

The  door  opened.     George,  a  little  flushed, 


but  looking  very  happy,  came  into  the 
room. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  that's  that." 

She  gazed  at  him  in  maternal  reproach. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "  I —I  am  so  much 
afraid  that — that  you  forgot  everything  !  " 

He  came  over  and  sat  upon  the  arm  of 
her  chair. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  remembered  every- 
thing." 

She  shook  her  head  wistfully. 

"You  forgot  George,"  she  said  sadly. 
"  You  forgot  the  real  George." 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  remembered  him 
vividly.     I  am  George,  you  see." 

She  jumped  so  that  lie  nearly  fell  off  his 
perch  on  the  chair's  arm. 

"  You're — you're  George  !  "  she  gasped. 

He  nodded,  grinning. 

"  The  George,"  he  said.  "  Not  a  George, 
or  some  George,  but  //  George  !  " 

She  gave  a  little  sigh  and  sank  back  in 
the  chair.  These  things  were  too  great  and 
wonderful  for  her.  And  yet  it  was  true — 
she  knew  it  to  be  true. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  what  happened,"  he  said. 

She  shook  her  head  miserably. 

"  I  know,"  she  said.  "  I — I  heard  her 
call  you  a  pig-headed,  pug-nosed,  insufferable 
pop,  and — and  you  call  her  a  vain,  vindictive 
egotist." 

He  laughed  joyfully. 

"We  started  exactly  where  we  left  off 
ten  years  ago,"  he  said.  "Neither  of  us 
can  stand  the  other.  But  all  that  doesn't 
matter.     It's  you  that  matters." 

"  Me  ?  But  I — I've  spoilt  everything. 
You — you  won't  even  get  a — a  trouser 
button  now,  and — and  you'll  never  reform ! " 

"Bless  your  dear  little  heart,"  he  said, 
"7"  don't  want  her  money.  And  as  to 
reforming — well,  I'm  not  an  outsider,  you 
know.  Granny  piled  it  on  to  you  so  that 
she  could  enjoy  the  joke  all  the  more. 
You're  the  only  one  who  comes  out  of  this 
business  with  flying  colours." 

"  Me  ?  " 

"Yes,  you — and  the  way  you  stuck  up 
for  an  absent  man — a  complete  stranger  to 
you — a  mere  name — George." 

She  was  silent.  His  praise  was  very  sweet 
to  hear. 

"  Will  you  forgive  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Forgive  ?    /  have  nothing  to  forgive." 

"  Yes,  you  have.  You  see,  I  knew  all 
along.  When  I  was  passing  this  house 
yesterday  with  my  pal,  and  was  pointing  out 
to  him  the  prison  where  I  spent  my  youth, 
I  saw  you  come  out  of  the  house.     Directly 
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you  began  talking  about  '  George,'  I  knew  it 
was  me  you  meant,  but  I  pretended  not  to — 
I  pretended  to  fall  in  with  your  idea  that  I 
should  act  the  part.     Say  you  don't  mind." 

"  I — I  don't  mind,"  she  said  obediently. 

"  It  was  a  fairly  innocent  deception,"  he 
went  on.  "Not  like  the  one  played  upon 
you  by  that  old  termagant  upstairs.  She 
told  me  all  about  it  with  fiendish  glee — how 
she  pretended  to  be  longing  to  see  me,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  until  she  had  worked  you 
up  into  such  a  state  of — of  ripping  sympathy 
that  you  began  to  concoct  letters  from  me 
at  the  Front.  She  says  the  amusement 
you've  caused  her  has  added  another  five 
years  on  to  her  life." 

"  Oh ! "  cried  little  Miss  Jones,  not 
necessarily  referring  to  the  declared  pro- 
longation of  Lady  Frobisher's  earthly 
existence.     "  Oh,  what  a  shame  !  " 

"  She  doesn't  care  whom  she  sacrifices  to 
her  infernal  sense  of  humour,"  he  said 
savagely.  "  But  you  pipped  her  in  the  last 
lap.  The  last  person  she  was  expecting  to 
see  was  me — the  real  George  ;  the  last  things 
she  was  expecting  to  hear  were  the  things  I 
told  her." 

Into  the  eyes  of  little  Miss  Jones  had  come 
a  look  of  determination  almost  fierce. 

"I'll  be  back  in  a  minute,"  she  said, 
getting  up. 

He  watched  her  leave  the  room. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  he  said  admiringly.  "  She 
isn't  all  thistledown  and  honey  and  sunshine, 
after  all ! " 

He  would  have  been  confirmed  in  his 
opinion  if  he  had  followed  her  upstairs  into 
her  employer's  bedroom. 

"  Good-bye,  Lady  Frobisher,"  she  said 
icily.  "I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  be  your 
companion  any  longer." 

Lady  Frobisher  glared  at  her. 

" Nonsense ! "  she  said.  "Rubbish  !  Drivel ! 
Tosh  !  I  can't  do  without  you.  I  have  had 
seven  companions  in  the  last  two  years,  and 
you  are  the  only  one  of  the  lot  who  has  a 
complete  lack  of  any  sense  of  humour.  To 
me  you  are  invaluable.    What's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  You  know  quite  well.  I  do  not  care  to 
be  made  a  butt  for  your  cruel  jokes.     You 


have  been  extremely  unkind  to  me  and  most 
unfair  to  George." 

Lady  Frobisher's  eyes — hitherto  angry  and 
lowering — began  to  twinkle. 

"  Oho  I  "  she  cried.     "  George,  eh  ?  " 

Little  Miss  Jones's  cheeks  flared  scarlet. 

"Good-bye,"  she  said,  and  opened  the 
door. 

"  Here  !  "  cried  Lady  Frobisher.  "  Stop  ! 
Don't  go.  I  can't  afford  to  be  out  of  one 
of  the  biggest  jokes  of  the  century,  and  I 
feel  it  coming.  I  see  it  in  your  eyes  and  on 
your  cheeks.  I  can't  afford  to  miss  real 
letters  from  that  ass  George  from  the  Front, 
and  I  foresee  every  post  bringing  you  a 
scrawl  from  him  with  crosses  after  his 
signature.  It  will  be  immense.  What  d'you 
want  me  to  do,  child  ?  What's  your  price 
for  staying  on  with  George's  doting 
grandmother  ?  " 

Little  Miss  Jones  paused. 

"  If  you  will  say  you  are  sorry  to  George," 
she  said,  with  great  dignity,  "and  try  to 
make  up  to  him  for  all  the  horrid  things 
you  have  said  to  him,  I'll  stay." 

Lady  Frobisher's  grin  was  ghastly. 

"  Fetch  him  up,"  she  said. 

And  when  Miss  Jones  ushered  the  puzzled 
George  once  again  into  his  grandmother's 
bedroom,  Lady  Frobisher  said — * 

"I'm  told  I  must  grovel.  Bel. old  me 
grovelling.     Sorry,  George." 

"  That's  all  right,  granny,"  he  said,  and 
clasped  her  extended  hand. 

"  There  !  "  said  Lady  Frobisher.  "  I've 
done  it."     She  turned  to  Miss  Jones. 

"  You'll  stay  ?  "  she  asked  sharply. 

But  before  Miss  Jones  could  answer, 
George  intervened. 

"Rather,"  he  said  hastily.  "I — I  must 
find  her  here  when  I  come  home  for  my 
next  leave."  He  slid  a  glance  to  the 
palpitating  Miss  Jones.  "Then,  perhaps, 
after  the  War " 

With  exquisite  enjoyment  old  Lady 
Frobisher  saw  little  Miss  Jones  quiver  and 
thrill.  She  also  saw  George's  fatuous  smirk. 
Her  whole  face  split  up  into  deep  fissures. 
Her  cackle  was  as  the  cackle  of  a  flock  of 
sardonic  geese. 
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A   CHILD'S    FACE 

By   KATHARINE    TYNAN 

FOR  sweetness  God  hath  nothing  made 
Better  than  a  child's  profile  pure, 
Soft,  indeterminate,  demure, 
Smooth  as  a  flower's  cheek  or  bird's  head. 

The  little  serious,  pondering  face 

No  record  of  the  years  hath  wrought ; 
The  silences  upon  it  caught 

From  the  long  dreaming  ere  it  was. 

The  little  lips,  sweetly  apart, 

Ope  like  a  new  bud  to  the  sun, 
Full  like  the  lips  of  the  snapdragon  ; 

Moulded  with  such  a  cunning  art. 

What  of  the  eyes  without  a  blur? 

What  of  dense  lashes  featly  curled  ? 

Beyond  all  downy  things  o'  the  world 
The  delicate  plumage  of  his  hair. 

What  of  the  roundness  of  his  cheek? 

The  line  from  rosy  ear  to  chin  ? 

The  dimple  that  the  honey  lies  in, 
Where  Laughter  plays  at  hide-and-seek? 

What  of  the  slender  neck  that  holds 
The  beauty  up,  as  the  lily's  stem 
Carries  the  flower  like  a  diadem? 

The  white  neck  flecked  with  browns  and  golds  ? 

God  thought  of  cloud  and  wind  and  wing, 
The  pansy's  cheek,  the  mother's  breast, 
And  reached  at  last  His  ultimate  best 

Of  softness  in  this  lovely  thing. 
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THE    LETTER    TO 
NOWHERE 

By  SAMUEL  HOPKINS   ADAMS 

Illustrated  by  Steven  Spurrier 


THAT  Henry  Dale  should  be  romantically 
in  love  was  proper  to  his  twenty-seven 
years.  He  had  never  been  seriously 
in  love  before,  having  been  too  busy.  That 
Henry  Dale  should  be  unromantically  hungry 
was  proper  neither  to  his  age  nor  condition. 
He  had  never  been  seriously  hungry  before, 
having  been  too  prosperous.  Golden,  tropical, 
orchid-festooned,  music-filled,  revolution- 
breeding,  secretive,  joyous,  poverty-haunted 
Caracuna  City  is  a  most  appropriate  place  to 
be  in  love  in.  It  is  a  most  unfortunate  place 
to  be  hungry  in.  Every  Caracunan  will 
sympathise  with  your  love-affair.  Not  one 
will  care  if  you  starve  to  death  to-morrow. 
Such  is  the  sentimental  Spanish-American 
temperament.  Not  that  Henry  Dale  was 
likely  to  starve  immediately.  But  there 
stood  between  him  and  the  first  stages  of 
that  untimely  fate  only  an  ancient  Spanish 
coin  of  the  value  of  two  dollars  and  a  shiny 
new  real  of  the  value  of  ten  cents.  Henry 
Dale  prized  the  silver  far  above  the  gold 
piece.  It  had  been  given  him  by  Miss  Amy 
Lessamer  for  services  rendered. 

That  had  been  seven  days  before,  when 
young  Mr.  Dale  was  blessed  with  a  full 
stomach  and  a  heart  at  peace.  At  that  time 
his  chief  concern  in  the  world  was  to  get 
away  from  the  island  republic  of  Caracuna, 
where  he  had  been  living  in  a  considerable 
degree  of  privacy  and  boredom  for  several 
weeks.  His  getting  away  depended  upon 
an  expected  remittance  from  his  firm. 
Therefore,  on  a  blazing  February  day,  he 
walked  down  to  meet  the  morning  train 
from  Valenciana,  which  might  bring  some 
intelligence  from  the  up-coast  town  as  to  the 
overdue  American  mail.  It  did.  It  also 
brought  Miss  Lessamer  and  a  hand-bag. 
Young  Mr.  Dale  met  the  hand-bag  first. 
It  was  in  the  grasp  of  a  huge  and   ragged 


peon,  who  darted  around  a  corner  at  a 
suspicious  rate  of  speed  and  ran  full  into 
Dale.  Dale,  short  and  spare,  but  solid,  had 
just  time  to  throw  a  self-protective  shoulder 
forward.  The  fugitive  staggered  away  from 
the  impact  and  dropped  the  bag,  which  burst 
open,  disgorging  a  silver-backed  hair  brush, 
an  American  magazine,  a  cake  of  toilet  soap, 
a  daintily  beribboned  negligee,  and  sundry 
other  items  incompatible  with  a  peon's  estate. 
As  the  runner  immediately  resumed  his  gait 
with  every  appearance  of  alarm,  Henry  Dale 
justly  suspected  himself  of  having  become 
the  involuntary  recipient  of  stolen  property. 
Hastily  repacking  it,  he  turned  into  the 
waiting-room  and  saw  the  owner. 

She  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  wide  space, 
looking  about  her  with  an  expression  of 
perplexity.  She  was  quite  tall,  so  tall  that 
her  eyes  were  just  level  with  Dale's  as  he 
approached  her — still,  grey  eyes  that  looked 
out  upon  the  world  with  frank  and  fearless 
interest,  and  at  present  with  a  little  pucker 
of  annoyance  between  them.  At  the  sight  of 
Dale  and  Dale's  burden  the  eyes  widened 
with  lovely  surprise  and  relief.  Dale  then 
and  there  committed  himself  irretrievably  to 
the  theory  that  never  before  had  the  sight  of 
man  been  blessed  with  a  vision  so  altogether 
bewitching,  enticing,  and  heart-wrecking. 
The  theory,  as  applied  to  Miss  Amy  Lessamer, 
was  not  original  with  him,  but  he  would 
have  gladly  fought  the  world  for  the  vested 
right  in  it.  Miss  Lessamer  took  one  step 
toward  him. 

"  My  hand-bag  ! "  she  said.  "  How 
fortunate  !     Where  did  you  get  it  ?  " 

"  From  the  champion  half-miler  of  the 
tropics,"  said  Dale,  setting  it  down  and 
taking  off  his  hat. 

"  The  champ Oh,  I  see,"  she  smiled. 

"  He  was  running  away  with  it." 
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"  He  was—  until  he  tripped  over  me." 

"  And  you  took  it  away  from  him  ?  " 

"  He  dropped  it.  When  I  had  picked  up 
Monday's  wash,  and  started  to  ask  him 
good-morning,  had  he  used  Hare's  soap,  he 
was  making  time  on  an  overdue  engage- 
ment." 

The  girl  let  her  thoughtful  gaze  rest  on 
the  bag,  then  lifted  her  eyes  to  his. 

"  You  might  at  least  shake  hands,"  she 
said,  "  and  say  you're  glad  to  see  me." 

Swallowing  his  amazement  whole,  Dale 
did  so  promptly  and  fervently.  "  Glad  !  " 
he  exclaimed.  "  I  never  was  so  glad  to  see 
anybody  in  my  life  !  Who  are  you,  please  ?  " 

It  was  her  turn  to  look  amazed.  "  Why, 
I'm  Amy,  of  course — Amy  Lessamer." 

"  Of  course,"  he  assented.  "  And  who  am 
I,  please  ?  " 

"  Why,  you're  my  uncle,  aren't  you  ?  " 
she  cried. 

Young  Dale  rubbed  his  clean-shaven  chin 
thoughtfully.  "  Oh,  my  prophetic  soul,  her 
uncle  !  "  he  murmured.  "  What  comes  next 
in  this  bappy  dream  ?  " 

Pink  danger  signals  flamed  in  her  cheeks. 
"Aren't  you  Mr.  Thomas  Blakeley,  the 
American  missionary  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  I  am  not.  In  spite  of  my  long,  white 
beard,  my  pious  air,  and  my  decrepit  gait,  I 
am  only  Henry  Dale,  an — that  is,  a  visitor 
upon  these  shores." 

"I'm  very  sorry,"  she  said,  with  a  marked 
air  of  withdrawal.  "  And  thank  you  so  much 
for  returning  my  bag." 

"Please,"  said  young  Dale  humbly,  "if 
I'm  venerable  enough  to  be  taken  for  an 
uncle,  surely  I  can  claim  the  respectability 
of  age.     Can't  I  be  of  help  ?  " 

"  He  isn't  old,"  said  the  girl,  obviously 
annoyed.  "  He  married  my  aunt,  who  is 
only  four  years  older  than  I  am.  I  wired 
them  to  meet  me,  and  I  was  to  look  out  for 
a  small,  fair  man  in  white." 

"You've  found  him.  And  now  may  I 
help  you  find  Mr.  Blakeley  ?  " 

"  I  won't  trouble  you  any  further,  thank 
you,"  said  Miss  Lessamer.  There  was 
something  in  the  very  decided  set  of  her 
dimpled  chin  which  told  young  Mr.  Dale, 
by  no  means  an  unobservant  person,  that 
he  was  not  making  the  most  favourable  of 
impressions. 

"  What  will  you  do  ?  "  he  asked,  troubled. 

"  Please  don't  concern  yourself  about  me. 
I  shall  wait  quite  comfortably  here." 

For  fifteen  minutes  she  waited  quite 
comfortably  there.  For  the  next  fifteen 
minutes  she  waited   less  comfortably  there. 


Ten  minutes  later  she  was  exhibiting  signs 
of  perturbation,  and  Mr.  Henry  Dale,  who 
had  ostentatiously  marched  out  of  the 
front  entrance,  only  to  march  in  again  much 
less  ostentatiously  at  the  side,  could  con- 
tain himself  no  longer.  He  came  up  to 
her  with  a  certain  boyish  and  engaging 
awkwardness. 

"  Miss  Lessamer,"  he  said,  "  I  hope  you 
won't  think  I'm— well,  fresh,  but  I  can't 
leave  you  here  alone." 

"  It  doesn't  look  like  a  dangerous  place," 
she  said. 

"No,  not  exactly.  That  is— well,  you 
see,"  stumbled  the  young  man,  "I've  got 
nieces  of  my  own,  and " 

He  stopped  short,  reddening.  The  tall 
young  goddess  was  laughing  at  him — laughing 
with  a  delicious  and  distracting  crinkling  at 
the  corners  of  eyes  and  mouth.  "  You're 
saying  that  just  to  reassure  me,  aren't  you?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Henry  Dale  anxiously. 
"  Doesn't  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  need  reassuring.  You  don't 
really  look  dangerous.  And  somehow  you 
don't  give  the  effect  of  an  uncle — not  even 
of  a  substitute  uncle." 

"No,  I'm  not,"  he  confessed.  "But 
won't  you  let  me  take  you  to  your  real 
uncle's  ?  I'll  tell  you,"  he  continued,  with 
an  inspiration,  as  she  still  hesitated.  "  We'll 
put  this  on  a  business  basis.  How  much 
were  you   going   to    give    the    absconding 


peon 


?" 


"  A  real,  I  suppose." 

"  That  will  be  satisfactory,"  he  replied 
gravely.  He  picked  up  the  hand-bag, 
"  Where  to,  senorita  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  can't  remember  the  Spanish,"  she 
said   gaily.      "But   Margaret — that   is    my 

young  aunt- says  that  in  English  they  live 

on  the  corner  of  Look-at-the-Sky  and  Last- 
Monday  Streets." 

They  set  out  for  it.  At  the  corner  of 
Look-at-the-Sky  and  Last-Monday  Streets 
they  found  a  house  which  looked  at  no  sky 
nor  at  anything  else,  whatever  it  may  have 
done  last  Monday,  for  all  its  windows  were 
dead  and  shrouded.  A  legend  on  the  door 
explained  concisely  that  the  family  was  gone 
to  the  interior  for  a  week.  Miss  Lessamer 
returned  the  house's  blank  gaze  blankly. 

"  They  never  got  my  message,"  she  said. 

"  Evidently  not,"  said  Dale.  "  Whom  else 
do  you  know  here  ?  " 

"  Not  a  soul." 

"  No  more  do  I.  That's  awkward.  Well, 
there's  nothing  for  it  but  the  Gran  Hotel 
Kast." 
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She  flushed  a  little,  but  looked  at  him 
unwaveringly.     "  Is  it  expensive  ?  " 

"  Not  very." 

"  I've  just  ten  dollars  left,  and  the 
American  steamer  doesn't  sail  for  a  week. 
Will  that  see  me  through  ?  " 

"  Hardly." 


L    GRAND  K 


"  The  clutching  brown 
hand  brushed  his 
boot  as  he  covered 
the  fugitive  coin." 


"  Then  I  must  find  a  cheaper  place,"  she 
said  firmly. 

^  Dale's  glance  unobtrusively  took  in  the 
simple  but  trim  perfection  of  "her  dress,  and 
then  passed  to  the  expensive,  silver-mounted 
travelling  case.  Nothing  about  her  fitted 
well  with  the  idea  of  a  cheap  boarding-house 
or  a  second-class  hotel. 


"  Miss  Lessamer,"  he  said,  "  you  already 
know  my  name.  I'll  ask  you  to  take  my 
word  for  it  that  I'm  reliable  as — well,  as  the 
average  American  man  of  decent  up-bringing. 
With  half  a  dozen  exceptions — and  the  less 
said  about  them  the  better — I  believe  we 
are  the  only  Americans  in  Caracuna  City 
to-day.  That  being  the  case,  if  you  were 
eighty-seven  years  old  and  had  false  teeth, 
I'd  say  to  you  what  I'm  going  to  say  now. 
May  I  lend  you  a  hundred  dollars  ?  " 

She  met  His  gaze  squarely.  "  Won't  that 
leave  you  short  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  replied,  and  with  the  word  was 
stabbed  by  a  horrid  misgiving. 

"  Then  I'll  take  it,"  she  said,  "  until  I  can 
get  word  to  the  Blakeleys.  I  don't  know 
what  I  should  have  done  but  for  you." 

A  cochero,  dozing  behind  a  semi-comatose 
horse,  turned  the  corner.  Dale  hailed  him. 
As  the  vehicle  swung  around,  he  put  a  roll  of 
bills  into  the  girl's  hand. 

"  He'll  take  you  to  the  hotel,"  said  lie. 
"Ask  for  Madame  Kast,  and  explain  the 
situation  to  her.  She's  a  good  old  soul, 
they  say,  and  will  look  after  you  until  your 
people  come  back." 

"I    don't    know    how    to 

thank    you,"    said   the    girl. 

"Will  you  come  to  see  me, 

and  let  me  try  ?  " 

"  Please  don't.     But  I'll  come  this 

evening,  if  I  may." 

"Of  course,"  she  said.  "Though 
I  ought  to  wrarn  you,"  she  added 
lightly,  "that  I'm  not  altogether  a 
safe  associate.  I'm  under  suspicion 
politically,  I  believe." 

"  Politically  ?  You  ?  "  He  looked 
at  her  with  concern.  "  Have 
you  been  unwise  enough  to 
meddle  in  Caracunan politics  ?  " 
"No.  But  a  man  came  to 
the  plantation  where  I  was 
visiting  up-country,  trying  to 
escape.  He  was  wounded 
and  half-starved  and  terribly 
frightened.  They  were  going 
to  hang  him,  he  said,  and 
he  was  hardly  more  than  a 
boy.  He  staggered  out  of  the 
chapparal  right  in  front  of  my  house.  What 
could  I  do  ?  " 

"Well,  what  did  you  do?" 
"I  gave  him  money  and — and  lent  him 
my  horse,  and  he  got  away." 

"  More  kind  than  wise.     Didn't  you  even 
find  out  who  he  was  ?  " 
"  His  name  was  Macheco." 
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Dale  fairly  leapt.  "  Pedro  Macheco  ?  " 
She  nodded.  "  The  most  notorious  revolu- 
tionist on  the  island  !  "  he  cried. 

"  So  I  learned  afterwards." 

"  And  it's  known  that  you  helped  him  ?  " 

"  It's  suspected.  My  friends  had  to  leave 
for  the  mainland,  and  I  came  down  here. 
An  official  question-mark  in  gold  braid  came 
to  me  on  the  train  and  put  me  through  a 
college  entrance  examination  in  political 
economy.     D'you  think  they'll  arrest  me  ?  " 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  Political  prisoners  who 
go  into  Caracunan  gaols  disappear.  If  they 
ever  reappear,  they're  broken  and  white- 
haired,  and  sometimes  lepers." 

The  girl  had  turned  a  little  pale,  impressed 
by  his  intensity.  "  But  I'd  do  the  same 
thing  again,"  she  declared  mutinously.  "  I'd 
have  to.  He  was  like  a  helpless,  pleading 
child.  And — and  you're  trying  to  frighten 
me." 

"  Only  to  make  you  understand  that,  if  you 
are  suspected  of  any  interest  in  Macheco's 
cause,  you  ought  to  get  out  of  this  country 
by  the  first  ship." 

"  I'm  going  to.  But  none  sails  for  a  week. 
What  ought  I  to  do  ?  Go  to  the  American 
Legation  ?  " 

"It's  closed.  Diplomatic  relations  are 
withdrawn  because  of  the  row  over  the 
cable." 

"  But  if  they'd  been  going  to  arrest  me, 
wouldn't  they  have  done  it  before  I  came 
here  ?  " 

He  considered  this,  and  his  face  lightened. 
"Probably.  Yes,  I  think  you're  right. 
Probably  they'll  just  keep  an  eye  on  you,  and 
do  nothing  more.  Therefore  the  very  best 
thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  be  living  in  the 
publicity  of  the  hotel.  That  will  disarm 
suspicion.  Meantime,  make  yourself  at 
home  in  Caracuna  City,"  he  added,  with  a 
hospitable  wave  of  the  hand.  "  Hire  a 
guide  and  take  in  the  local  sights.  I  can 
recommend  one  whose  superior  qualifications 
modesty  forbids  me  to  dwell  upon.  Terms 
reasonable  on  weekly  contract." 

"  That  reminds  me,"  she  said.  Taking  a 
real  from  her  purse,  she  gravely  bestowed  it 
upon  him. 

Until  she  had  turned  the  corner,  he  stood 
uncovered  in  the  splendour  of  the  sunshine, 
holding  the  coin  delicately  as  if  it  were 
something  precious.  Then  he  put  it  away 
in  a  side-pocket  of  his  purse.  From  another 
compartment  he  drew  forth  his  remaining 
working  capital.  Exclusive  of  the  real,  it 
footed  up  to  exactly  twenty-seven  dollars 
and  forty  cents,  and  nothing  in  prospect 


until  the  American  mail,  held  up  by  quaran- 
tine in  the  outer  islands  for  ten  days,  as  he 
had  ascertained  at  the  station,  should  arrive. 
One  may  exist  in  reasonable  comfort  in  the 
capital  of  Caracuna  for  ten  days  or  even 
more  on  twenty-seven  dollars  and  forty  cents. 
This  does  not  include,  however,  an  enter- 
tainment fund  for  a  self-appointed  guide  to 
the  city  and  its  environs. 

Disturbed,  but  nothing  daunted,  young 
Mr.  Dale  went  forth  to  the  flower  market 
and  paid  out  some  live  per  cent,  of  his 
capital  for  a  cluster  of  imperial  orchids  still 
living  in  the  dead  wood  of  their  foster- branch, 
which  he  sent  to  the  Hotel  Kast.  When 
he  called  that  evening,  Miss  Lessamer  was 
wearing  one  of  the  great  purple-and-brown 
blooms. 

Mr.  Plenry  Dale  capitalised  his  emotions 
and  sentiments,  and  became  a  millionaire  on 
the  spot. 

Foe  six  days  Henry  Dale  acted  as  guide  to 
Paradise  and  its  vicinity.  His  life  during 
that  time  was  a  devastating  conflict  of  senti- 
ment and  economics — a  desperate  melange 
of  the  ideal  as  typified  in  Amy  Lessamer,  and 
the  actual  as  exemplified  in  his  dwindling 
resources.  Every  day  found  him  deeper  in 
love  and  shallower  in  purse.  "  Dutch  treat," 
the  girl  had  firmly  established  as  the  basis 
of  their  companionship,  and  that  helped 
immensely.  Nevertheless,  the  budget  was  a 
recurrent  anguish  every  night  when  he  sat 
down  to  figure  on  his  status.  What  with 
horseback  rides  in  the  early  mornings,  and 
picnics  on  the  mountain-side,  and  tickets  to 
the  opera,  and  boating  on  the  little  lake,  with 
Indian  pole-men  for  gondoliers,  and  ices  in 
the  park  while  the  band  played,  and  odds 
and  ends  of  unreckonable  leakage,  Dale 
couldn't  figure  the  expense  of  being  cicerone 
to  Miss  Lessamer  at  less  than  three  dollars  a 
day,  not  including  his  own  living.  By  dint 
of  breakfasting  on  plantains  from  the  market 
at  five  for  a  cent,  and  lunching  on  prickly 
pears  from  the  hillsides  at  nothing  per  quart, 
he  contrived  to  keep  his  personal  maintenance 
down  to  a  minimum.  But  dine  he  must, 
not  infrequently,  with  Miss  Lessamer  at  the 
Kast,  and  every  dinner  cut  down  by  so  much 
the  duration  of  that  gay  and  sweet  and 
frank  comradeship  which  had  come  to  mean 
everything  in  life  to  him  ;  for  when  his 
money  should  be  gone,  he  must  find  some 
pretext  and  drop  out  of  Amy  Lessamer's  day. 
To  confess  to  her  that  he  was  bankrupt, 
when  her  necessity  had  reduced  him  to  that 
condition,  would  be  to  inflict  upon  her  an 
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unthinkable  mortification.  And  still  the 
Blakeleys  did  not  return.  As  for  the  political 
consequences  to  Miss  Lessamer's  warm- 
hearted but  ill-advised  part  in  the  escape 
of  Macheco,  that  danger  seemed  to  have 
dwindled.  Two  or  three  times  officials  had 
come  to  the  Hotel  Kast  to  make  inquiries, 
but  that  was  all.  Dale's  uneasiness  waned 
daily. 

Meantime  he  had  to  hold  himself  severely 
in  check.  One  does  not  make  love  to  a  girl 
alone,  unprotected,  and  living  upon  one's 
money  in  a  foreign  city.  At  least,  one  of 
Henry  Dale's  sort  doesn't — not  by  word, 
sign,  or  conscious  look.  Whether  she 
suspected  or  not,  he  could  not  tell.  Her 
attitude  toward  him  was  that  of  the  frankest 
friendliness,  of  the  serenest  confidence  in  his 
protection.  Yet  there  were  times  when  he 
came  perilously  near  to  betraying  himself. 
One  night  the  wonderful  black-and-tan  Cara- 
cunan  Government  band  had  finished  up  with 
"  Butterfly,"  the  strains  coming  so  softly  to 
the  two  young  Americans  in  their  far  corner 
of  the  sunken  Plaza  that  the  music  seemed 
borne  to  them  on  the  golden  moonlight  that 
filtered  through  the  trees.     Dale  rose. 

"  This  is  the  hour,"  said  he,  "  when 
careful  and  conscientious  duennas  take  their 
little  charges  home." 

Miss  Lessamer  kept  her  seat  and  looked 
up  at  him  meditatively.  "  Little  ?  "  she 
said.  "I'm  not  little.  I  thought  at  first 
that  you  were.  Do  you  remember  at  the 
station  I  told  you  I  was  to  look  for  a  little, 
fair  man  ?  " 

"  Yes.     That  hurt— rather." 

"  Did  it  ?  "  she  said  wonderingly.  "  Why  ?  " 

"No  man  likes  to  have  the  worn — a  girl 
think  of  him  as  small,  even  if  it's  true." 

She  rose  and  faced  him,  and  her  sweet, 
soft  eyes,  with  the  witchery  of  the  moonlight 
and  the  tenderness  of  the  music  lingering  in 
them,  were  level  with  his.  "We're  just  of 
a  height,"  she  said,  "  and  yet — I'm  the  one 
who  feels  little  now — and  helpless." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  "  he  protested.  "  I've 
never  seen  anyone  more  self-reliant  than 
you." 

"  Yes.  I've  always  felt  that  way  about 
myself  until  now.     I  wonder,"  she  mused. 

"  They're  putting  the  lights  out,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  we  must  go  back,"  she  assented, 
and  they  walked  together  toward  the  steps. 
"I  suppose,"  she  continued,  "it's  because 
I've  come  to  rely  on  you  so  completely.  Yet 
you  didn't  strike  me  as  reliable,  either,  when 
we  first  met.  You  see,  you  shouldn't  have 
pretended  to  be  my  uncle." 


"  I  didn't,"  he  denied  indignantly.  "  You 
said  that  I  was  your  uncle,  and  before  I 
could  deny  it " 

"  But  you  said  that  you  were  glad  to  see 
me." 

"  So  I  was." 

"  And  you  were — well,  deceptively  emphatic 
about  it." 

"  You  see,  I  was — er — trying  to  make  you 
feel  at  home  in  Caracuna." 

"  You've  been  doing  that  ever  since,"  she 
returned  softly.  They  had  reached  the 
entrance  to  the  Gran  Hotel  Kast.  "  Good 
night,"  she  said.  "  And  I'm  sorry  I  called 
you  little." 

"  It  doesn't  matter." 

"  It  doesn't,"  she  assented,  "  because— 
I'll  tell  you  a  secret  —  because  you've 
grown  every  day  that  I've  known  you — at 
least  a  foot !  So  now  you're  eleven  feet 
seven  and  a  half  inches  tall.  Good  night, 
giant  !  " 

On  the  morrow,  when  he  went  to  the  Kast 
to  keep  his  daily  tacit  appointment,  she  was 
not  there.  Nor  was  there  any  word  for  him. 
Miss  Lessamer,  he  learned,  had  left  that 
morning  with  a  lady.  Not  until  afternoon 
did  a  note  come  to  his  room,  asking  him 
to  meet  her  for  a  boat-ride  that  afternoon. 
He  thought,  when  he  saw  her,  that  she 
seemed  distrait,  and  that  her  eyes,  though  as 
trustful  as  ever,  were  less  frank  and  more 
troubled  when  they  met  his. 

"The  Blakeleys  are  back,"  she  said  at 
once. 

"I  am  glad — for  you." 

"  Yes.  But  I — I  can't  pay  my  debt  yet. 
There's  a  three-day  holiday  over  some 
saint  or  other,  and  the  banks  are  closed, 
Mr.  Blakeley  tells  me." 

"  It  doesn't  matter  in  the  least,"  he 
assured  her  bravely,  and  the  last  prickly  pear 
he  had  eaten  for  lunch  turned  over  coldly  in 
a  great  area  of  hunger. 

"  I  suppose  I've  got  to  stay  at  home  with 
them  this  evening,"  she  continued,  with  an 
open  regretfulness  that  made  his  heart  leap. 
"  But  to-morrow,  perhaps,  you'll  take  me  to 
the  Blue  Grotto  for  the  day." 

The  Blue  Grotto !  He'd  been  fearing 
that.  It  was  an  all-day  trip,  and  his  finances 
simply  would  not  stand  it.  The  time  had 
come  when  he  must  drop  out  until  his 
fortunes  should  mend. 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry  to  fail  in  my  duties  as 
a  chaperon,"  he  said,  "but  I've  got  some 
business  that  will  take  me  away  to-morrow." 

"  For  long  ?  " 

"  Several  days."     As  he  spoke  a  sudden 
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thought  smote  him.  "  The  out-bound  boat  I " 
he  exclaimed.     "  You'll  be  gone  !  " 

"No,"  she  said  quietly,  "I  shan't  be 
gone.     There's  some  difficulty  arisen." 

"  Not  that  political  matter  ?  " 

"I'm  afraid  so.  The  boat  sails  the  day 
after  to-morrow.  My  permit  to  go  on  her 
is  refused  by  the  Government." 

"  Refused  !  "  said  Dale,  in  blank  con- 
sternation. 

"  It  isn't  very  complimentary  of  you  to  be 
so  anxious  to  get  rid  of  me,"  she  returned, 
speaking  with  forced  lightness.  "  Everybody 
seems  to  want  me  out  of  the  way.  They're 
holding  all-day  consultations  and  plots  and 
stratagems  over  me  at  the  house — the 
Blakeleys  and  some  mysterious  American 
acquaintance  and  a  high  local  official  who  is 
a  friend  of  theirs.  That  is  why  I  can't  ask 
you  to  come  there  this  evening." 

"Can't  you  come  to  the  Plaza  for  the 
concert,  then  ?  "  he  said  quickly. 

"I  ought  not  to,"  she  returned.  Then, 
as  she  saw  the  expression  of  his  face,  "  I 
will,"  she  amended  promptly. 

At  her  wish  he  did  not  go  home  with  her 
after  the  boat-ride.  Puzzled  and  deeply 
troubled,  he  returned  to  town  and  strolled 
idly  about  the  streets  bordering  the  central 
Plaza.  There,  despite  the  disquiet  of  his 
heart,  the  claims  of  his  stomach  began  to 
assert  themselves  imperiously.  He  drew 
from  his  pocket  the  last  of  his  fund,  a  small 
and  ancient  Spanish  gold  piece  of  the  value 
of  two  dollars,  and  looked  at  it  indecisively. 
Prudence  dictated  that  it  be  held  as  an 
emergency  fund.  But  prudence  only 
whispers  to  youth  ;  hunger  clamours.  Let 
the  coin  decide  its  own  fate.  He  spun  it. 
It  fell  against  the  angle  of  the  kerb,  darted 
across  the  pavement,  and  bounded  down  the 
stone  steps  into  the  sunken  Plaza  with  an 
agility  both  ghastly  and  scandalous,  con- 
sidering its  age.  A  small  beggar  materialised 
from  behind  a  tree  and  gave  chase.  Dale, 
with  a  gasp  of  clismay,  raced  the  beggar. 
The  clutching  brown  hand  brushed  his  boot 
as  he  covered  the  fugitive  coin.  The  beggar 
fell  back  whining.  Lifting  his  foot,  Dale 
consulted  the  oracle.     Heads  !     Dinner  ! 

As  he  entered  the  Kast,  he  was  aware  of 
a  curious-looking  individual  of  Anglo-Saxon 
appearance  sitting  outside — a  gross,  round, 
hard,  fat,  fair  man  with  a  face  all  made  up 
of  muscular,  shiny  curves,  who  stopped 
contemplating  nothing  with  a  stupid  smile 
long  enough  to  direct  a  pale,  China-blue 
gaze  upon  Dale,  exhaling  his  breath 
meantime  above  a  tucked-in  lower  lip  with  a 


faint,  steamy,  f uffing  sound.  Dale  wondereu 
how  it  would  feel  to  be  as  full-fed  as  the 
chair-holder  looked,  and  went  inside  to 
conduct  the  experiment.  In  the  satisfaction 
of  really  appeasing  a  six-day  cumulative 
hunger  he  forgot  the  gross,  shiny  man  and 
all  else  except  Amy  Lessamer.  He  was 
reflecting  upon  her  situation  over  his  coffee, 
when  a  thick,  firm  hand  fell  on  his  shoulder, 
and  a  voice  said — 

"  How  are  you,  son  ?  " 

He  turned  to  find  the  Anglo-Saxon 
stranger  beside  him. 

"  Ff-ff-ff-ff-ff-ff,"  steamed  the  man. 
"  Didn't  expect  to  see  me  here,  did  you  ?  " 
Then,  without  a  movement  of  his  lips  and 
with  a  startling  effect  of  ventriloquism : 
"  Say  '  No.'  Old  acquaintance.  Back  me 
up." 

Wondering,  but  obedient  to  the  urgency 
of  that  voice  in  the  air,  Dale  rose  and  shook 
hands.  "  Glad  to  see  you  again,"  he  said 
readily.     "  When  did  you  strike  town  ?  n 

"Thursday.  Sailing  to-morrow.  Ff-ff- 
ff-ff-ff.     Seen  the  schooner  in  the  harbour  ?" 

"  No,  I  didn't  notice  her." 

"  Different  old  Harlcaway  from  when  you 
knew  her.  Changed  her  rigging  a  bit  and 
painted  her  up  to  date.  Ff-ff-ff-ff.  No 
frills  on  her  captain,  though.  Same  old 
Abner  Tidman,  of  Salem,  Maine,  and  New 
York,  and  wherever  the  trade  wind  blows. 
Ff-ff-ff-ff-ff." 

Thus  in  a  breath  he  had  contrived  to 
give  Dale  his  name,  his  calling,  and  his 
ship. 

"  Business  pretty  brisk  now,  Captain  ?  " 
asked  the  young  man,  playing  up. 

"Ff-ff-ff-ff-ff.  Can't  complain.  Pick 
up  a  charter  here  and  there.  Not  much 
competition  in  the  sailing  line.  Mostly 
steam.  Ff-ff-ff.  Canvas  for  me.  Sort  of 
yachting  for  business." 

He  rambled  puffily  on  while  the  tables 
about  them  emptied.  When  the  last  person 
within  earshot  had  left,  Captain  Tidman 
leaned  back.  His  dull  gaze  lost  itself  in 
vacancy  somewhere  above  Dale's  right 
shoulder.  In  a  lifeless  voice  he  inquired 
abruptly — 

"  Could  you  use  twenty  dollars  ?  " 

Dale  sat  up  with  a  start.  "  What  ?  "  he 
asken 

"Ff-ff-ff-ff.  Twenty  dollars  gold.  I'm 
asking  you  if  you  want  to  borrow  it." 

The  fat  man's  manner  was  distasteful  to 
Dale.     "  No,  thank  you,"  he  said  shortly. 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  For  one  thins:,  I  don't  know  you." 
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"Neither  do  I  know  you.  Ff-ff-ff-ff. 
Strikes  nie  it's  my  risk.  You  need  it,  don't 
you  ?  " 

"  That's  my  business." 

"Correct.  Some  folks  hate  to  borrow. 
Others  have  a  prejudice  against  starving. 
Ff-ff- ff-ff-ff-ff.  When  was  your  last  square 
meal  ?  " 

Amusement  and  interest  overbore  annoy- 
ance in  Dale.  "Are  you  a  mind-reader," 
he  asked,  "  or,  rather,  a  stomach-reader  ?  " 

"Ff-ff-ff-ff.  I  saw  your  face  when  that 
rat  nearly  pinched  your  gold  piece.  Ff-ff-ff-ff. 
Panic  !  A  man  don't  turn  white  over  two 
dollars  unless  he  needs  the  two  dollars.  So 
I  judged  a  loan  might  be  useful  to  yon. 
Ff-ff-ff-ff-ff.  You  wouldn't  have  got  it, 
anyway — not  from  me." 

Dale's  eyes  snapped.  "  Then  your  offer 
was  in  the  way  of  a  joke  ?  " 

"Call  it  an  experiment.  The  tropics  are 
thick  with  derelicts  who'd  take  a  loan 
from  anybody.  I  ain't  looking  for  that 
species." 

"  Suppose  you  tell  me  what  you  are  looking 
for,  before  your  coffee  gets  cold,"  suggested 
the  young  man  pointedly. 

A  slight  nicker  of  the  globular  muscles 
which  served  Captain  Tidman  for  cheeks 
testified  that  the  point  had  not  missed. 
"  Ff-ff-ff-ff— information,"  he  whiffled. 

"  You've  come  to  the  wrong  table." 

"Maybe  so.  Maybe  not.  Ff-ff-ff-ff.  I've 
found  you  won't  borrow  when  you  need  it. 
Ff-ff-ff-ff-ff.  And  you're  more  or  less  go-to- 
hellish  in  your  ways  and  manners.  I  like 
that  in  a  young  fellow  I'm  going — ff-ff-ff-ff-ff 
— to  do  business  with." 

"  What  makes  you  think  that  you're  going 
to  do  business  with  me  ?  " 

"Well,"  replied  the  Captain  argumenta- 
tively,  still  intent  upon  vacancy,  "  there  ain't 
much  profit  in  your  present  line,  I  judge." 

"  What  do  you  think  my  present  line  is  ?  " 
inquired  Dale  curiously. 

"  Ff-ff-ff-ff-ff  figures  out  about  like  this. 
Broke,  in  a  tough  country  to  be  broke  in. 
Good  clothes.  Clean  as  a  whistle.  First-class 
conditions.  No  rum  marks.  Ff-ff-ff-ff-ff. 
But — watch  hocked  and  hungry  like  a  shark. 
Plain  enough  so  far.  Ff-ff-ff.  American 
boat  overdue  with  remittances.     Eight  ?  " 

"  Eight,"  assented  Dale. 

"  So  far  so  good.  Ff-ff-ff-ff.  But  why  no 
friends  to  help  out  in  the  pinch  ?  Answer  : 
not  been  here  long.  Ff-ff-ff-ff.  Why  not 
prove  up  business  connection  and  get  advance  ? 
Answer  :  business  of  private  nature.  Ff-ff-ff. 
What  ?     Asphalt  prospecting  ?  " 


Dale,  striving  to  catch  his  beady  little 
eye  and  stare  him  down  on  the  point-blank 
question,  failed  to  call  his  attention  back 
from  the  outer  void  wherein  he  pursued 
his  highly  personal  speculation  in  a  flat, 
uninterested  voice. 

"Not  asphalt,  I  guess,"  he  observed 
negligently.    "Ff-ff-ff-ff.    Copper,  maybe  ?  " 

"  Or  gold  at  the  rainbow's  end." 

"  Pearls  on  the  reef-ff-ff-ff  ?  "  he  reflected 
aloud.  "No.  Dishonest.  The  man  who 
won't  borrow  won't  steal.  Besides,  you've 
been  crossing  the  up-coast  mountains." 

"How  do  you  arrive  at  that?"  asked 
Dale,  startled. 

"Fresh  cholla  scar.  Ff-ff-ff-ff.  Cholla 
only  grows  up-coast." 

He  pointed  to  the  young  man's  wrist,  where 
the  malignant-barbed,  stem-forsaking  cactus 
had  left  its  shaft.  It  was  borne  in  upon 
Dale  that  this  person  was  considerably  less 
stupid  than  he  looked.  Not  wholly  logically, 
he  abandoned  most  of  his  prejudice  and 
suspicion,  and  took  a  quick  resolve.  "I'll 
tell  you,  if  you  are  so  eager  to  know,"  said 
he.  "  I'm  down  here  looking  over  the  wreck 
of  the  Hector  for  my  company — Hermance 
and  Snow.  It  isn't  a  matter  that  we  want 
known  until  the  deal  goes  through.  That's 
why  I'm  keeping  quiet  about  my  business 
connections.     The  rest  you  know." 

A  prolonged  fufnng  was  Captain  Tidman's 
only  immediate  commentary.  He  picked  up 
a  fork  from  the  table,  drummed  idly  with  it 
for  a  moment,  tilted  back  his  chair,  holding 
the  fork  between  a  thick  finger  and  thumb, 
yawned,  fixed  his  gaze  upon  the  highest 
light  in  the  glass  dome  of  the  Kast,  and 
said  quietly:  "Eeferences  satisfactory.  Now 
we'll  talk  business.  Are  you  open  to  a 
job?" 

"  Specifications." 

"  It's  simple." 

"Yes." 

"  Quick." 

"  Good." 

"  And  well  paid.  Ff-ff-ff-ff-ff.  Very  well 
paid." 

"  What  are  the  requirements  on  my  part  ?  " 

"Caution.  Silence.  Ability  to  swim. 
Ff-ff-ff-ff.  Are  you  a  good  swimmer  ?  " 
"  I've  done  five  miles." 
There  was  a  slight  snapping  sound. 
Captain  Tidman's  chair  resumed  its  quadru- 
pedal function,  and  Captain  Tidman's  eyes 
withdrew  from  immensity  to  contemplate, 
with  an  almost  infantile  dismay,  the  Gran 
Hotel  East's  fork,  which  had  broken  in  half 
under  the  pressure  of  the  cushioned,  pudgy 
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fingers.  "  Oh,  Heavens,"  he  murmured 
faintly,  "  must  have  been  a  flaw  !  " 

Dale  looked  at  the  strong  metal,  and  from 
that  to  the  stolid  face  of  his  vis-a-vis,  and 
marvelled  at  the  evidence  of  nervous  strain 
thus  translated  into  physical  expression. 
"Doubtless,"  he  lied  courteously.  "What 
else  ?  " 

"Oh,  and  courage,"  replied  the  other 
carelessly,  as  if  that  were  to  be  assumed. 

"  There's  danger  ?  " 

"  It's  no  job  for  a  timid  man.    Ff-ff-ff-ff." 

"  Where  am  I  to  swim  ?  " 

"  From  the  schooner  to  shore — ff-ff-ff-ff — 
after  we've  put  out  ?  " 

"  With  a  message  ?  " 

"  That's  it,"  said  Captain  Tidman,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation. 

"  What  kind  of  trouble  shall  I  be  in  after 
the  message  is  delivered  ?  " 

"None.  Ff -ff-ff-ff-ff.  You  don't  have 
anything  to  do  with  its  delivery.  Just- 
mail  it." 

"  Then  the  danger  is  in  the  swim  ?  " 

"  It  will  be  long,  and  it  will  be  at  night." 

"  How  long  ?  " 

"  Ff-ff-ff-ff.  Possibly  two  miles.  Likely 
to  be  less." 

"  Currents  ?  " 

"  Not  to  amount*  to  anything." 

"  Destination  ?  " 

"  A  good  sand  beach." 

"  What's  on  the  beach  ?  " 

"  Nothing." 

"  Price  ?  " 

The  Captain  hesitated,  furring  deliberately. 
"  How  would  three  hundred  gold  strike 
you  ?  " 

Dale  leaned  forward  over  the  table. 

"  A  message  at  night,  by  water,  to  be 
landed  on  a  lone  beach,  and  three  hundred 
dollars  gold  paid.     It  sounds  crazy." 

"  Ff-ff-ff-ff.  So  it  does.  Does  that  look 
crazy  ? " 

The  fifty-dollar  U.S.  gold  certificate  which 
he  laid  on  the  table  before  Dale  struck  that 
needy  man  as  one  of  the  safest  and  sanest- 
looking  objects  he  had  ever  set  eyes  on. 
And  two  hundred  and  fifty  more  to  follow  ! 
That  meant  enough  to  keep  Dale  at  Amy 
Lessamer's  side  as  long  as  she  should  stay. 
Enough — he  thrilled  to  the  thought— to 
take  him  back  in  the  same  ship  with  her 
when  the  matter  of  the  permit  was  adjusted, 
as  it  surely  must  be  soon.  But  wasn't  there 
something  underhand  about  this  enterprise  ? 
Why  could  not  a  small  boat  be  sent  ashore 
with  the  message  to  that  lonely  beach  ? 
Why  should  it  be  entrusted  to  a  swimmer 


and  a  stranger  ?  Why  not,  indeed,  set  it 
ashore  at  Valenciana,  the  next  port  of  call, 
where  all  ships  touched  ?  And  why  the  ex- 
cessive secrecy  and  the  preposterously  high 
pay  ?  The  project  had  an  evil  odour. 
Contrary  to  his  usual  habit,  Dale  temporised. 

"  How  long  have  I  got  to  decide  ? " 

"No  hurry,"  said  the  Captain  genially. 
"  Say,  five  minutes." 

Dale  scowled.  "  I  don't  do  business  on  a 
hair-trigger  basis." 

Captain  Tidman's  little  eyes  veered  from 
the  farthest  electric  globe  to  the  dim  roof- 
dome  beyond  it.  There  was  no  discernible 
motion  of  Captain  Tidman's  gross  lips,  but 
there  seemed  to  form  and  hover  in  the  air 
the  words — 

"  You'll  help  another  in  desperate 
trouble." 

Date  gazed  at  him  in  puzzled  wonder. 
The  big  mariner's  breath  exhaled  with  a 
strained  "  Ff -ff-ff-ff-ff."  His  little  stony 
eyes  peered  at  far-away  things.  It  was 
incredible  that  the  appeal  should  have  come 
from  him,  until  Dale's  puzzled  regard  fell 
again  upon  the  broken  fork.  It  was  borne 
in  upon  the  young  man  that  behind  that 
gross,  hard,  heavy,  animal-like  face  there 
was  a  soul  racked  with  anxiety,  and,  Dale 
was  subtly  convinced,  an  anxiety  not  selfish. 

"  It's  a  bargain,"  said  Dale,  and  pocketed 
the  bill. 

Captain  Tidman  rose.  "One  other  thing," 
he  said.  "  Ff-ff-ff-ff.  Do  you  know  anybody 
in  Valenciana  ?  " 

"  No.     Never  have  been  there." 

"  Ff-ff-ff-ff.  Meet  me  at  the  Puerto  del 
Norte  quay  at  five  to-morrow  morning. 
Ff-ff-ff.     I'll  have  your  permit." 

The  band  was  tuning  up  when  Dale  hurried 
to  the  Plaza  to  keep  his  appointment  with 
Amy  Lessamer. 

She  was  not  there.  Nor  did  she  come. 
But  there  was  an  elderly  and  quite  respect- 
able-looking beggar,  a  most  pernicious  and 
persistent  beggar,  who  dogged  his  nervous 
and  impatient  footsteps  with  supplications 
for  a  real — just  one  little  silver  real.  Surely 
the  Senor  Americano  had  one  real  about  his 
person.  The  applicant  felt  certain,  re- 
peatedly certain  in  a  persistent  whisper,  that 
there  was  a  spare  real  in  the  Senor's 
possession,  were  it  only  a  luck  piece.  And 
at  last  all  this  iteration  struck  home  to  the 
anxiety-tortured  brain  of  the  lover,  and  he 
followed  the  messenger  out  of  the  crowded 
Plaza  into  a  side-street.  There  a  few  quick 
words  passed.  The  beggar — he  was  the 
Blakeleys'  trusted  servant — led  Dale  through 
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dark  streets  and  up  the  Avenue  Paraiso  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where,  in  an  old 
summer-house,  Amy  Lessamer  waited. 

She  came  to  him  with  hands  outstretched. 
"  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you've  come  !  They  would 
only  give  me  fifteen  minutes  longer." 

"  They  ?     Who  ?     For  what  ?  " 

"  The  Blakeleys.  Before  I  go.  I  wouldn't 
go  before  I  had  seen  vou  to  bid  you  good- 
bye." 

"  Where  are  you  going." 

"  I  don't  know.  They've  told  me  nothing, 
except  that  I  must  get  out  of  the  city  for  a 
time." 

"  What  has  happened  ?  " 

"  Haven't  you  heard  ?  Macheco  tried  to 
kill  the  President  this  morning." 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  A  wild  thought  came 
into  his  mind.  "  You  haven't — you  weren't 
— there's  nothing  to  connect  you  with 
it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no  !  But  they  wrere  going  to 
arrest  me  to-night.  So  I'm  to  be  kept  out 
of  the  way  until  the  excitement  dies  down, 
and  my  friends  can  see  the  President  and 
explain." 

"  When  I  come  back,  shall  I  see  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  There's  the  hundred  dollars 
I  owe  you,  you  know." 

"I  wasn't  thinking  of  the  hundred 
dollars." 

"  I  know  vou  weren't,"  she  said  softly. 
"When  I've" paid  that,  I'll  still  be  miles 
deep  in  debt  to  you  for  being  everything 
that  is  fine  and  splendid,  and — and — well, 
for  being  you.  And  I  couldn't  go  without 
thanking  you.  I  couldn't,  and  I  wouldn't. 
And  so  they  had  to  let  me,"  she  added,  with 
an  adorable  obstinacy. 

"You're  sure,"  said  he — "perfectly  sure 
that  they  can  fix  all  this  matter  up  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,"  she  replied.  "  Mr.  Blakeley 
says  it  will  all  come  out  right,  if  I'll  just 
obey  directions  and  not  ask  any  questions. 
As  if  that  were  easy  ! "  she  laughed. 

"  Then,"  said  he,  trying  to  speak  lightly, 
"  this  isn't  really  good-bye.  I  shall  see  you 
in  a  few  days." 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said  doubtfully. 
"  They  might  keep  me  away  from  the  city 
some  time — perhaps  until  your  American 
mail  boat  has  come  in,  and  you  have  left." 

"  Do  you  think  I  would  leave  while  you 
are  on  Caracunan  soil,  and  perhaps  in 
danger  ?  " 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him  gravely  and 
sweetly.  "  I  might  have  known  you  would 
say  that,"  she  said.  "  But  you  mustn't  stay. 
It — it  wouldn't  do  any  good.     And  there's 


no  reason  why  you  should  be  involved,  if 
there  were  danger." 

"  None,"  he  said  quietly,  "  except  that  I 
love  you." 

"  Oh,  no  ! "  she  protested  tremulously. 
"  Why — why,  we've  known  each  other 
only " 

"  Yes,  I  know.     Only  a  week." 

"  You  can't — people  don't — don't  fall  in 
love  with  each  other  in  a  week." 

"  Don't  they  ?  Perhaps  not.  I've  been 
waiting  for  you  all  my  life." 

"  Bat  we  don't  really  know  each  other," 
she  cried,  her  eyes  trembling  away  from  the 
longing  and  passion  in  his.  "  You  haven't 
even  hinted  at — at  anything  like  this  before." 

"  How  could  I  ?  You  wrere  in  my  care. 
Don't  think  that  I  expect  anything  of  you," 
he  added  gently,  "or  ask  anything,  except 
just  to  stay  within  helping  distance  as  long 
as  there's  any  possibility  of  serious  trouble. 
Is  that  too  much  ?  " 

"  No — oh,  no  !  "  she  breathed. 

"There's  one  other  thing,"  he  said, 
speaking  with  difficulty.  "  If  by  any 
possibility  I  shouldn't  be  here  at  call,  you'll 
know  it  was  because  I  couldn't  be,  and  not 
for  any  other  reason  in  the  world.  You'll 
know  that,  won't  you  ?  " 

Her  gaze  probed  his.  • "  What  does  that 
mean?  "  she  asked,  with  a  little  catch  of  her 
breath.  Then  with  swift,  intuitive  certainty  : 
"It's  you  who  are  going  into  danger." 

"  No,"  he  denied. 

"  Yes,"  she  asserted,  with  soft  vehemence. 
"  That  is  why  you — you  spoke  to-night. 
What  is  the  danger  ?  " 

"It's  just  a  business  matter,  with  the 
ordinary  risk,"  he  said  soothingly.  "Only, 
in  case  anything  went  wrong — there  isn't 
one  chance  in  a  hundred  that  it  will " 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  she  interrupted. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  that." 

"  Would  you  be  going  if  it  weren't  for 
me?" 

"It  has  nothing  to  do  with  you,"  he 
answered,  not  altogether  truthfully.  "It's 
purely  business.     And  I've  given  my  word." 

Her  soft  strong  hands  fell  on  his  shoulders. 
"  Then  go,"  she  said,  "  and  God  keep  you  !  " 

He  caught  her  hands  in  his  own.  "  Amy  ! " 
he  cried. 

"  No,  no  !  "  she  denied.  "  I — I  don't 
love  you  !  "  She  drew  her  hands  away.  An 
urgent  voice  from  the  darkness  called  to  her 
softly.  "  Yes,  I'm  coming,"  she  said,  and 
turned  once  more  to  Dale.  "  But,  oh, 
come  back  to  me  safe  !  "  she  cried,  and  was 
gone. 
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III. 

Close-hauled  under  a  light  breeze,  the 
Harkaway  was  standing  in  for  the  desert 
shore  of  Caracuna.  Dead  ahead  an  abrupt 
hill  stood  forth,  dry  and  barren  as  a  leper's 
skin,  in  the  sharp  moonlight.  Captain 
Tidman,  who  was  himself  at  the  wheel, 
pointed  to  the  west  of  it  and  f  uffed  softly  at 
Dale. 

"  Anywhere  there,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone. 
"  Two  miles  of  sand." 

It    had    been    a    strange    day    for    the 
Harkaway'* s  passenger.     Coming  aboard  he 
had  seen  nobody.     Officers  and  men  alike 
had  been  busy  in  other  parts  of  the  schooner 
when  the  shore  boatman  had  run  the  Captain 
and  himself  up  to  the  companion-way.     He 
had  been  taken  at   once   to   the   Captain's 
cabin,  and  there  he  had  stayed  in  complete 
seclusion    until   late    night,   when   he    had 
joined  Captain  Tidman  on  the  wheel-deck, 
where  he  was  still  out  of  sight  of  the  watch. 
For   any   testimony   which   he   could   have 
furnished  to  the  contrary,  the  Harkaway 
might  have  been  manned  by  Patagonian 
pirates  with   glass   noses.     Nor  could 
anyone  on  board,  except  his  temporary 
employer,  have  identified  him  as  having 
ever  been  on  the  ship.    Most  disturbing 
of  all  to  a  man  as  straightforward  as 
Dale,    he    had    dis- 
covered, by  a  chance 
glance  at  his  sailing 
permit,  that  he  had 
shipped    under    the 
alias  of  Carl  Trevor. 
But  for  Amy  Less- 
amer,  he  could  have 
wished  the  whole 
job   and    the    three 
hundred   dollars, 
which  he  was  wear- 
ing in  a  waterproof 
pocket  about  his 
waist,  with  Davy 
Jones. 

The  blank  coast 
loomed  nearer.  A 
touch  of  the  wheel 
eased  the  ship's  head 
off  a  point. 

"  Better  get  your  clothes  off-ff-ff,"  wheezed 
Captain  Tidman. 

Dale  looked  up  in  surprise.  "D'you 
expect  me  to  go  prancing  through  a  strange 
country  with  nothing  on  but  three  hundred 
dollars  cash  ?  " 

"Ff -ff-ff-ff-ff!  All  arranged  for.  You'll  find 
clothes  on  the  beach .  Look  for  a  cairn  of  rocks." 


Dale  whistled  softly.  "  You  think  of 
everything,  don't  you  ?  But  see  here,  suppose 
somebody  should  have  happened  along  the 
beach  and  annexed  'em  ?  " 

"No  danger.  Beach  is  haunted.   Ff-ff-ff-ff. 


The  door,  which  had  opened  quietly, 
closed  with  a  gentle  fuffing." 


Couldn't  drive  a  native  there  with  a  gun  at 
night." 

"  Haunted,  eh  ?  What  particular  species 
of  ghost,  in  case  I  should  meet  one  ?  " 

"  Sailor-ghosts.  Crew  of  the  Hector. 
Ff-ff-ff-ff,  poor  devils !  Bodies  washed 
ashore  there,  the  few  that  came  ashore  at 
all.     Most  of  'em  didn't." 
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"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Shar "  began  the  Captain,  and  cut 

himself  off  with  a  sudden  escape  of  com- 
pressed air. 

"  Sharks  !  "  Dale  completed  the  word 
with  a  cold  shock  of  enlightenment.  "  So 
that  is  the  danger." 

"Well,  I  told  you  it  was  a  dangerous 
mission,"  retorted  the  other  quietly.  "  I'm 
not  paying  three  hundred  dollars — ff-ff-ff-ff-ff 
— for  a  little  safe  moonlight  pleasure  swim." 

"  You  let  me  believe  the  danger  was  in 
the  swim  itself.  I'll  swim  anywhere.  But — 
sharks  !     That's  different." 

"  Ff-ff-ff-ff  'fraid  ?  "  inquired  the  Captain. 
The  look  with  which  he  eyed  Dale  was  a 
deliberate  insult. 

"  Yes,"  Dale  snapped. 

"  You  have  to  go,  just  the  same.  Bargain's 
a  bargain." 

The  sweet  grey  eyes  of  Amy  Lessamer 
rose  before  Dale,  and  the  soft  voice  of  her 
plea  sounded  in  his  ears.  What  if  he  never 
reached  shore  ?  What  if  she  waited,  needing 
him,  trusting  him  ? 

"I  won't  go,"  said  Dale.  "Take  your 
money,  and  set  me  ashore  at  the  next 
port." 

"  Ff-ff-ff-ff  !  "  breathed  the  Captain,  and 
there  was  something  almost  venomous  in  the 
sound,  almost  like  a  snake's  hiss.  "  You 
won't  go  ?  By  Heaven,  you  will  go  !  I'll 
throw  you  over  myself  !  "  He  dropped  the 
wheel. 

Dale  set  himself.  "Not  single-handed," 
he  retorted  coolly.  "  And  I  don't  think 
you'll  call  anyone  to  help  you.  You  haven't 
kept  me  so  secret  for  nothing.  Try  to  put 
me  off  this  old  hooker  anywhere  short  of 
Valenciana,  and  there'll  be  a  devil  of  a  row, 
I'll  promise  you  that,  Abner  Tidman." 

"  Sh-sh-sh  !  "  warned  the  other,  looking 
about  him  distressfully.  He  stood  alert,  but 
undecided.  Dale  more  than  half  expected 
attack  from  him,  and  knew  that  it  would  be 
formidable.  The  fat  throat  worked  as  if 
from  some  harshly  repressed  emotion. 
Then  once  again  the  young  man  experienced 
the  confusing  sensation  of  hearing  an  appeal 
without  source  floating  in  the  air,  the 
sensation  which  had  so  startled  him  in  the 
dining-room  of  the  Gran  Hotel  Kast.  This 
time  it  was  more  definite. 

"  You'll  be  saving  an  American  woman." 

"  An  American  woman  ?     In  Caracuna  ?  " 

The  big  head  close  to  his  nodded. 

"  From  what  ?  " 

"Gaol.  D'you  know  what  a  Spanish- 
American  gaol  is  like  ?  " 


Dale's  surmise  became  a  certainty.  "  Amj 
Lessamer  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

Captain  Tidman's  dull  gaze  jerked  abruptly 
down  from  the  darkness  aloft,  and  for  the 
first  time  met  Dale's  squarely. 

"  You  know  Miss  Lessamer  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Well"— the  little  eyes  bored  him— 
"  there's  the  chance  of  the  sharks  for  you 
— ff-ff-ff — and  the  chance  of  the  sharks — 
human  sharks  in  Caracuna  City — for  her." 

Before  he  had  finished,  Dale's  coat  was 
on  the  deck,  and  his  hands  were  busy  at  his 
belt.  A  great  fluffy  sigh  came  from  the 
mass  of  a  man  facing  him. 

"  Give  me  the  letter,"  said  Dale. 

"  Letter  ? "  repeated  Captain  Tidman 
vaguely. 

"  The  message  I'm  to  carry,"  insisted  the 
other  impatiently.  "  You  didn't  put  it  in 
the  packet,  did  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Heavens  ! "  groaned  the  other. 
"  My  poor  wits  !  "  He  cast  a  terrified 
glance  at  the  nearing  shore,  fulfing  violently. 
"  Got  to  chance  it,"  he  decided.  "  Take  the 
wheel.     Steady  as  she  is." 

He  bolted  down  the  companion-way.  To 
Dale,  not  knowing  at  what  moment  the 
ship  might  take  ground,  it  seemed  that 
the  Captain's  stay  below  was  interminable. 
When  the  great  moonish  face  rose  above 
the  deck  again,  the  young  man  seized  the 
letter  and  strapped  it  into  the  packet  with 
his  money. 

"  Where  shall  I  mail  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Anywhere.     Ready  ?  " 

"  Ready,"  said  Dale  firmly. 

He  set  his  foot  in  the  bight  of  a  rope  which 
had  been  prepared.  "  Drop  when  she  comes 
about,  and  keep  well  out  from  her,"  he 
heard,  as  he  was  lowered  down. 

Swaying  there,  a  yard  above  the  black 
water,  Dale  heard  the  sharp  orders  above 
him,  and  felt  the  ship  sidle  and  swing.  As 
she  came  almost  to  a  stop,  with  the  sails 
bellying  hollowly,  he  slipped  into  the  sea 
with  a  silent  prayer  that  he  might  reach 
shore  with  the  message  that  was  to  save 
Amy  Lessamer,  how  he  could  only  guess. 

Whatever  sharks  may  have  haunted  those 
waters,  or  ghosts  those  sands,  forbore  to 
beset  the  messenger  swimming  through 
doubt  and  darkness  and  peril  for  the  sake  of 
the  woman  who  did  not  love  him,  but  waited 
for  him  to  come  back  to  her.  Those  words 
of  hers  seemed  to  speed  him  through  the 
water.  Perhaps  some  favouring  current 
helped,  for  he  was  startled  at  the  briefness 
of   his  journey  when   his  foot  touched  the 
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smooth  sand.  Not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
where  he  beached,  the  cairn  of  stones  loomed 
stark  and  black  in  the  moonlight.  He 
donned  the  serviceable  clothes  which  he 
found  at  its  foot,  and,  because  anxiety  made 
sleep  impossible  for  him,  set  out  down  the 
beach.  At  noon  he  reached  a  post-office 
town,  where  he  mailed  the  letter,  first  making 
a  note  of  the  address.  It  was  directed  to 
Dr.  Luis  Batisto,  Calle  Pantheon  147.  The 
late  evening  train  which  bore  it  to  Caracuna 
City  carried  Dale  also.  He  arrived  too  late 
to  do  anything  but  go  to  bed. 

As  early  as  a  decent  consideration  for 
other  people's  rest  permitted,  he  called  next 
morning  at  the  Blakeleys'.  The  house  on 
the  corner  of  Look-at-the-Sky  and  Last 
Monday  Streets  was  fast  closed  again.  Ke- 
peated  ringing,  followed  by  unrestrained 
hammering  on  the  door,  brought  no  response. 
But  presently,  as  he  stopped,  panting,  he 
became  aware  of  a  guarded  hissing  from 
next  door.  A  tremulous  woman's  voice 
begged  him,  in  illiterate  Spanish,  to  pretend 
not  to  hear,  and  was  he  the  young  North 
American  ?  He  was.  Then  he  was  to 
understand  that  the  missionary  family  had 
gone  to  the  country  for  a  week — maybe 
more.  And  the  young  lady  ?  he  demanded. 
The  tremulous  voice  knew  nothing  of  the 
young  lady.  Was  there  no  message,  then  ? 
None,  except  what  she  had  given  him,  and, 
in  the  name  of  God,  would  he  not  go,  for 
political  spies  might  be  watching  that  unlucky 
house  at  the  moment  ? 

With  a  cold  fear  at  his  heart,  Dale  went. 
From  the  tumult  of  his  thoughts  and 
emotions  there  arose  the  hope  that  some 
clue  to  Amy  Lessamer  might  be  gained 
through  the  Captain's  letter  to  Dr.  Luis 
Batisto,  Calle  Pantheon  147.  He  hurried 
to  the  street,  but  not  to  the  number.  The 
Calle  Pantheon  extended  one  short  block, 
and  comprised  numbers  1  to  34,  inclusive. 
Nobody  in  the  vicinity  had  ever  heard  of 
Dr.  Luis  Batisto,  nor  had  anyone  at  the 
post-office,  whither  the  inquirer  next  bent 
his  steps. 

But  there,  in  the  glass-covered  case 
wherein,  by  a  curious  local  custom,  mis- 
directed mail  is  displayed,  stood  the  letter 
for  which  the  bearer  had  cheerfully  risked 
his  life.  He  retrieved  it.  In  ordinary 
conditions  Henry  Dale  would  as  soon  have 
bitten  off  his  finger  as  have  opened  a 
letter  addressed  to  another  person.  This 
case  was  not  ordinary.  He  had  the  best  of 
warrants  for  believing  that  the  safety  of  the 
woman  he  loved  depended  upon  the  delivery 


of  that  letter.  Possibly  something  in  the 
missive  itself  would,  give  him  a  clue  to  its 
destination. 

He  opened  it.  With  trembling  hands  he 
extracted  the  large  sheet  of  letter  paper  folded 
lengthwise  within.  He  spread  it  out.  It 
was  blank. 

Five  weeks  later  a  deeply-browned,  haggard, 
grimly-impatient  young  man  faced  Captain 
Abner  Tidman  in  the  New  York  office  of 
the  Vesper  Line.  Captain  Tidrnin's  hard 
little  eyes  beamed  pleasantly.  He  advanced 
with  a  fat  and  muscular  hand  outstretched. 

"  Ff-ff-ff-ff-ff,"  he  breathed  gently.  "  So 
the  sharks  didn't  catch  you  !  I  was  mighty 
glad  to  get  your  telephone  message  this 
morning.  Ff-ff-ff-ff-ff.  Just  came  off  the 
HarMivay  yesterday." 

The  young  man  ignored  the  hand. 
"  Where  is  she  ?  "  he  demanded  fiercely. 

"The  HarTcaway?  Ff-ff-ff-ff.  Docked 
in  South  Brooklyn.  Have  much  difficulty  in 
getting  away  from  Caracuna  ?  " 

"Yes.     Where  is  she?" 

"  Thought  you  might.  Ff-ff-ff-ff.  Fussy 
lot,  those  port  officials.  What  did  they  say 
when  they  saw  you  back  ?  " 

"  Where  is  she,  hang  you  ? "  said  the 
young  man  implacably. 

"No,  did  they?  Ff-ff-ff-ff."  The  sub- 
sibilant  breath  had  the  sound  of  a  chuckle. 
"  Well,  it  would  have  been  worth  something 
to  them  to  know  where  she  was.  Ff-ff-ff. 
I  presume  you  are  referring  to  Miss 
Lessamer  ?  " 

Captain  Abner  Tidman,  being  wise  in  the 
ways  of  men,  interpreted  a  certain  tensity 
at  the  corners  of  the  visitor's  eyes  and  lips, 
accompanied  by  a  certain  twitching  of  the 
well-set  shoulders,  and  stepped  back  a  pace 
promptly,  albeit  without  alarm,  and  fuffing 
lightly. 

"Don't  you  hit  me,  young  man.  I  may 
have  the  shape  of  a  punching-bag,  but  I 
haven't  got  its  disposition.     She's  safe  !  " 

The  caller  sat  down  suddenly  and  limply 
on  the  edge  of  the  big  desk. 

"Ff-ff-ff-ff!"  exclaimed  Abner  Tidman, 
in  concern.     "  You  ain't  well !  " 

"I'm  all  right.  Only  I've  been  living 
in  hell  since  I  mailed  that  letter  of  yours. 
What  did  you  send  me  on  a  fool's  errand 
with  a  blank  letter  for  ? " 

The  Captain's  hard,  heavy  face  darkened. 
"You  opened  my  letter?  Ff-ff-ff-ff-ff! 
What  kind  of  a  man  do  you  call  yourself  ?  " 

"  It  was  posted  in  the  post-office  for  non- 
delivery.     I  opened  it  hoping  to  get  some 
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clue  to  the  right  address.  You  had  told  me 
that  its  delivery  involved  Miss  Lessamer's 
safety." 

"  Ff-ff-ff-ff !  No,  I  don't  guess  I  told 
you  just  exactly  that." 

"You  certainly  got  me  ashore  by  using 
Miss  Lessamer's  safety  as  a  pretext.  Was 
that  a  lie  ?  "  demanded  Dale  hotly. 

"  Keep  your  seat,  son  !  Ff-ff-ff  !  No,  it 
was  true  enough.  Joke  of  it  is — ff-ff-ff  ! — I 
didn't  even  know  you  knew  Miss  Lessamer 
until  you  sprung  her  name.  I  took  a  chance 
on  your  being  willing  to  help  any  American 
girl  in  trouble  in  Caracuna.  And  she  was 
in  trouble— ff-ff-ff-ff  !— big  trouble.  They 
were  going  to  arrest  her  !  " 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  said  the  other,  in  a 
breath  of  horror.     "  She  got  away  ?  " 

"She    got    away— ff-ff-ff-ff !— thanks    to 

you." 

"  How  is  that  ?  What  help  could  a  blank 
letter  undelivered  be  ?    I  don't  understand." 

"Ff-ff-ff-ff!  I  suppose  not.  It's  the 
living  fact,  though,  that  if  you  hadn't  taken 
a  chance  with  the  sharks,  Miss  Lessamer 
might  be  in  the  undersea  gaol  for  political 
prisoners  at  Puerto  del  Norte  to-day  !  " 

The  young  man  drew  a  roll  of  bills  from 
his  pocket.  "  There's  your  three  hundred 
dollars,"  he  said. 

"Ff-ff-ff-ff!"  Captain  Abner  Tidman 
stared  at  it  stupidly.  "  What  for  ?  You've 
earned  it." 

"  I  can't  take  it — not  for  that  service. 
Take  it  back,  and  tell  me  where  I  can  find 
Miss  Lessamer." 

"Ff-ff-ff-ff!"  The  little  piggy  eyes  in 
the  heavy  face  peered  at  a  far  upper  corner 
of  the  room.  "  Why  not  try  her  home 
instead  of  her  office.     Ff-ff-ff-ff  !  " 

"  Her  office  ?  "  repeated  the  other.  "  Her 
office  ?  " 

"Well— ff-ff-ff— her  father's  office.  This 
is  it.  He's  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Vesper  Line.  And  I  think 
— ff-ff-ff — I  think  she's  somewhere  in  the 
off-ff-ff-ffing.  I  notified  her  you  were  coming 
when  I  got  your  'phone.  Ff-ff-ff  !  Thought 
she  might  be  interested.  You  see — ff-ff-ff 
— she's  never  heard  the  story  of  that  letter." 

He  opened  the  door  of  an  inner  room. 
Amy  Lessamer  walked  in  and  stood  face  to 
face  with  Henry  Dale. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  she  began  demurely. 

"  It's  a  long  time "     Then  with  a  swift, 

breath-catching  change  of  tone  :  "  How  thin 
you  look  !     Are  you  ill  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  known  until  to-day  whether 
you  were  safe  or  not,"  he  said  simply. 


"Didn't  you  get  the  letter  I  left  for 
you  ? " 

"No.     I  heard  nothing." 

"Nor  the  hundred  dollars  that  I  owed 
you  ?  " 

"The  bund *     I'd  forgotten   it,"   he 

said  vaguely.  "I  wanted  to  know  whether 
you  were  safe  or  not,  and  I  couldn't  find 
out." 

"  Poor  boy  !  "  she  said  compassionately. 
"  I  left  a  letter  for  you  with  the  old  care- 
taker across  from  the  Blakeleys'." 

"  She  talked  to  me  through  a  closed 
shutter.  But  she  insisted  there  was  no 
message." 

"Afraid  to  deliver  it — ff-ff-ff — when  she 
heard  that  there  was  political  trouble  in  the 
wind,  doubtless,"  put  in  the  Captain. 

"  But  where  did  you  go,  and  how  ? " 
asked  Dale. 

"I  came  home  with  Captain  Tidman. 
They  smuggled  me  aboard  the  Harkaivay 
the  night  that  you  went  away.  The  Captain 
kept  me  under  cover  for  a  whole  day,  and 
the  second  morning  he  produced  a  suit  of 
clothes  and  a  passport  all  ready  made,  and  I 
travelled  as  Carl  Trevor,  salesman.  What  is 
the  matter  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  answered  Dale,  replacing  his 
lower  jaw  in  the  spot  where  it  had  dropped 
from.     "  Go  on,  please." 

"  I  assure  you  I  made  a  very  presentable 
boy  with  my  hair  cut  short.  The  port 
officials  at  Yalenciana  never  suspected  me 
at  all  when  they  came  aboard  to  look  for 
Miss  Lessamer,  the  dangerous  political 
plotter.  Not  even  the  sailors  on  the  Hark- 
away  knew.  Of  course,  I  kept  from  talking 
— a  sore  throat — and  none  of  them  had  ever 
seen  the  real  Carl  Trevor." 

Out  of  the  amazed  and  confused  realisation 
of  Mr.  Henry  Dale,  alias  Mr.  Carl  Trevor, 
one  illuminating  thought  stood  clear.  "  So 
that's  why  I  had  to  leave  my  clothes,"  he 
blurted,  and  stopped,  stricken  with  self- 
reproachful  embarrassment. 

The  girl's  grey  eyes  opened  wide.  "  Leave 
your  clothes  !     Where  ?  " 

"  On  the  Harkaivay.  This  is  the  supposed 
Carl  Trevor,  Miss  Lessamer,"  supplied  the 
Captain. 

"  I  don't  understand.  He  came  up  on 
the  ship  with  me  ?  "  cried  the  girl,  bewildered. 

"Part  way.  Ff-ff-ff.  Then  he  decided 
to  go  ashore — with  a  letter.  There  wasn't 
time  to  send  a  boat — ff-ff-ff-ff — so  he  swam." 

"  But  the  letter— the  letter  ?  "  cried  Dale. 
"What  was  the  idea  of  that  letter  to 
nowhere  ? " 
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"  Ff-ff-ff.  Just  a  pretext.  Had  to  give 
you  some  reason  for  swimming  ashore. 
Ff-ff-ff-ff.  If  I'd  known  you  were  int — 
fififf-ff — were  a  friend  of  Miss  Lessamer, 
I'd  have  managed  different.  The  idea  was 
to  get  you  off  the  boat,  leaving  your  clothes 
and  sailing  permit." 

"  Why  couldn't  I  have  got  off  at  Valen- 
ciaha,  or  have  stayed  hidden  ? " 

"  Ff-ff-ff.  Too  risky.  Some  of  the  crew 
would  have  found  you.  Couldn't  trusfc  my 
crew,  either.  Caracunans,  some  of  'em. 
Ff-ff-ff.  Two  Carl  Trevors  aboard  'd  be  one 
too  many  to  explain  at  Yalenciana.  So  I 
invented  the  letter — ff-ff-ff-ff — and  nearly 
forgot  to  give  it  to  you  at  that.  That's  why, 
Miss  Lessamer,  he  took  a  little  ?swim  of  a 
mile  or  so,  at  night,  to  the  beach." 

"  Wasn't  it  dangerous  ?  "  asked  the  girl. 

"  Oh,  I'm  a  good  swimmer,"  said  Dale 
carelessly. 

"  Ff-ff-ff-ff-forgotten  about  the  sharks 
already  ? "  breezed  and  chuckled  Captain 
Tidman.     "  Made  fuss  enough  at  the  time." 

"  Sharks  !  "  repeated  the  girl,  and 
shuddered.  "  You  took  a  risk  as  terrible  as 
that  ?     For  what  ?  " 

"For  three  hundred  dollars,"  said  Dale, 
growing  redder  every  minute,  and  winking 
frantically  at  Captain  Tidman. 

"  Ff-ff-ff  !  Three  hundred  nothing  !  He 
threw  'em  in  my  face,  Miss  Lessamer.  He 
went  back  on  his  bargain.  Didn't  like  the 
sharks.  When — ff-ff-ff-ff-ff  ! — it  came  out 
by  accident  that  it  was  for  you,  he  went  over 
the  side  like  a  plummet." 

"You  sent  him  to  what  might  have  been 
that  terrible  death  ? "  she  said  slowly, 
turning  her  eyes  upon  the  Captain.  "Are 
you  a  man  or  a — a  monster  ?  " 

The  pudgy  face  hardened  into  lines  of 
grimness.  "I'm  the  captain  of  the  Hark- 
away,  Miss  Lessamer.  You're  my  general 
manager's  daughter.  My  business  was  to 
bring  you  home  at  any  cost — even  that  of 
life.  Ff-ff-ff-ff,"  he  breathed  heavily.  Then, 
with  a  change  of  tone  :  "  But  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  that  I  said  a  few  words  to  God 
about  J>he  young  fellow  when  I  saw  him  go 
overboard." 

"You  were  taking  that  chance  for  me," 
said  the  girl  to  Dale,  very  low,  "  and  I  never 
knew  it." 

"  Neither  did  I,"  he  said  uncomfortably. 
"That  is,  I  didn't  know — I  wanted  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world  to  get  back 
to  see  you  again.  And  there  was  the  letter. 
I'd  agreed  to  deliver  it  for  three  hundred 
dollars." 


"And  there's  the  money."     Captain  Tid- 
man pointed    to    the   bills    oh    the    table.' 
"  Ff-ff-ff-ff-ff.     Eeturned  to  the  firm.     Says 
he  won't  touch  it." 

"  Why  ?  "  said  Amy  Lessamer,  keeping  her 
direct  and  luminous  gaze  upon  Dale. 

He  grew  twitchy  and  nervous  under  it. 
"  I  couldn't." 

"  Why  ? "  she  persisted. 

"You  know  why,"  he  said  desparately. 
"  It  was  for  you — I  mean " 

"  Then  it  was  for  me,  and  not  for  your 
bargain."  The  colour  rose  -in  her  cheeks, 
but  her  courageous  gaze  never  wavered 
from  his,  only  the  eyes  grew  dreamy  and 
tender.  "  Captain  Tidman,  I  want  to 
draw  a  hundred  dollars  from  the  firm." 

"That's  the  firm's  money.  Ff-ff-ff-ff," 
answered  the  seaman,  pointing  to  the  roll 
of  bills  on  the  table.  "  Take  it  out  of  that 
and  leave  a  memo." 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  negatived.  "  That  is 
Mr.  Dale's.  Won't  you  get  it  for  me, 
Captain  ?  " 

"Certainly,"  said  the  hard  and  gross 
mariner.  "  It'll  take  ten  minutes,"  he 
added,  with  a  happy  and  wholly  mendacious 
afterthought,  and  left  the  room. 

Amy  Lessamer  seated  herself  at  the  table 
and  contemplated  Henry  Dale.  There  was 
a  strained  silence.     Then — 

"  I— I  did  what  the  Captain  did,"  she  said 
at  length  hesitantly.  "I  said  a  few  words 
to/  God,  before  I  left  Caracuna,  for  a  man 
who  was  thoughtful,  and  gentle,  and  un- 
selfish, and  loyal,  and  fine.  I  didn't  know 
then  that  he  was  brave  and — and  poor.  Did 
you  need  money  so  badly  when  you  loaned 
me  that  hundred  dollars  ?  " 

"  Why— yes,  I  did — in  a  wTay.  It  didn't 
really  matter." 

"  No,  I  suppose  not  to  you.  That's  part 
of  the  wonder  of  it.  You  must  take  this." 
She  gathered  the  bills  and  held  them  out. 

"  No,  I  can't  do  that." 

"But  you  must.  Don't  you  see  what  a 
position  it  puts  me  in  if  you  don't  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  it  at  all,"  he  burst  out  hotly. 
"  You  know  how  I  feel  toward  you.  You 
know  that  a  danger  that  I  wouldn't  dare 
face  for  money — I'd  have  to  face  for  you.  I 
couldn't  have  lived  with  myself  afterward  if 
I'd  shirked  that." 

"Even  though  I  might  never  have  known  ? " 
she  said  softly. 

He  walked  over  to  the  window  and  looked 
moodily  out.  When  he  turned  back,  she  was 
carefully  blotting  something  which  she  had 
just  written.    There  was  a  wonderful  glowing 
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colour  in  her  cheeks,  and  her  face,  when  she 
lifted  it  to  him,  was  tender  and  radiant, 
and  daring  and  frightened. 

"  Won't  you  take  it  ? "  she  pleaded.  , 

"  You  won't  accept  what  I  did  as  being 
done  for  you  ?  " 

"  Take* it,"  she  insisted,  "and  sign  this." 

Crossing  to  her  side,  he  signed,  unseeingly, 
with  the  pen  which  she  put  in  his  fingers. 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  read  it  ?  "  she  said 
breathlessly.  "This  isn't  a — a  letter  to 
nowhere." 

He  read,  first* in  silence,  and  then,  for  the 
better  understanding  of  his  bewildered  heart, 
aloud. 

"Keceived  from  Amy  Lessamer  three 
hundred  dollars  in  part  payment,  and  all 
that  her  love  can  give  for  the  rest." 

"  Amv  !  "  he  cried. 


She  put  her  arm  up  and  drew  him  down, 
so  that  her  head  rested  against  his  shoulder, 
and  he  felt  her  strong  and  gracious  body 
shaken  with  sobs. 

"I'll  hate  Captain  Tidman,"  she  cried,  "for 
letting  you  go !  I'll  hate  him  as — as  long 
as  I  love  you,  and  that  will  be  for  ever  !  " 

The  door,  which  had  opened  quietly,  closed 
with  a  gentle  f  tiffing,  such  as  is  made  by  one 
of  the  compressed  air  devices  which  prevent 
doors  from  slamming  to.  Possibly  such  was 
the  source  of  this  noise.  Possibly  not.  For 
outside  in  the  passage-way  a  gross,  hard, 
stupid-looking,  oldish  man  stood  smiling  a 
smile  wherein  was  no  trace  of  grossness, 
hardness,  or  stupidity. 

"Maybe,"  mused  the  man  softly.  "Ff-ff-ff. 
Maybe.  But  I  don't  guess  it'll  quite  cost  me 
my  job,  at  that." 
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THE  WEST  INDIES 

&  THEIR  CONTRIBUTION 

TO  THE  EMPIRE'S  PART 

IN  THE  WAR 
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THE  loyalty  of  the  West  Indies  is  an 
established  tradition.  For  many  years, 
however,  a  severe  strain  was  imposed 
upon  the  bond  of  union  with  the  Mother 
Country.  The  chief  industry  of  the  Caribbean, 
cane  sugar,  was  gravely  imperilled  by  the 
unfair  competition  of  Continental  beet,  which, 
sold  below  cost  price,  monopolised  the  markets 
of  Great  Britain  and  drove  the  West  Indian 
product  first  of  all  to  the  United  States  and 
latterly  to  Canada.  When  the  War  came, 
however,  all  grievance  was  forgotten.  At 
the  sound  of  the  war-drum  allegiance  was 
touched  to  enthusiasm.  From  the  smallest 
islet  to  the  largest  colony  the  West  Indies 
promptly  proffered  the  full  measure  of  their 
resources.  Considerable  sums  of  money  were 
voted  in  many  cases  by  the  Legislatures 
of  the  respective  Colonies  as  gifts  to  the 
Imperial  Government.  Other  amounts  were 
raised  by  private  subscription  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Belief  Fund,  the  Eed  Cross, 
and  for  the  aid  of  the  Belgians.  Sugar, 
rice,  and  cocoa  were  also  dispatched.  Then 
followed  ambulances*  and  aeroplanes.  Count- 
less garments  were  made  for  Queen  Mary's 
Needlework  Guild.  Care  for  the  wounded 
was  constant.  From  the  outset  of  the 
War  fruit  has  been  sent  to  this  country 
in  one  continuous  stream  of  packages, 
now  numbering  many  thousands.  Cigars, 
cigarettes,  and  other  comforts  have  come 
to  hand.  The  people  of  Jamaica  were 
able  to  present  in  August,  1914,  fifty 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  sugar.  The 
peasants  of  the  remote  island  of  Anguilla— 
thirty-five  square  miles  in  area— were  equally 
prompt  with  their  mite  of  £48  4$.  l\d.  for 
the  National  Belief  Fund.    As  evidence  of 
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the  general  desire  to  be  helpful,  the  prisoners 
in  the  gaol  at  Trinidad  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  make  sand- bags. 

Immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
the  feeling  became  widespread  that  the  West 
Indies  should  be  represented  in  the  fighting 
ranks.  In  the  Napoleonic  Wars  no  fewer 
than  twelve  West  India  regiments  were 
raised  for  the  British  service.  When 
the  War  began,  however,  the  Imperial 
Government  did  not  at  the  outset  encourage 
the  formation  of  a  contingent.  In  view  of 
possible  raids  on  the  islands  by  enemy  cruisers, 
it  was  felt  that  men  of  military  age. would 
be  employed  to  better  purpose  in  the  defence 
of  their  own  homesteads.  After  the  battle 
off  the  Falkland  Islands  the  danger  was 
removed,  and  in  May,  1915,  the  War  Office 
accepted  the  offer  of  a  contingent  representa- 
tive of  the  islands  and  of  British  Guiana 
and  British  Honduras.  Meanwhile  Bermuda 
had  already  sent  a  force  to  the  Front.  Many 
European  and  other  residents  did  not  wait 
for  the  establishment  of  a  local  corps.  As 
soon  as  War  was  declared,  they  booked 
passages  for  England  at  their  own  expense, 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  commissions  or 
enlisting  in  the  ranks  of  Kitchener's  Armj. 
Trinidad  and  Barbados  sent  over  Merchants' 
and  Citizens'  Contingents  respectively,  which 
on  arrival  became  absorbed  in  British  regi- 
ments. Many  negroes,  unable  to  pay  their 
way,  came  over  as  stowaways.  Among,  the 
officers  first  to  fall  in  the  War  were  several 
of  West  Indian  connection.  One,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Ian  Graham  Hogg,  was  the  second 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  Quintin  Hogg,  of 
Polytechnic  fame,  who  at  one  time  owned 
several  estates  in  Demerara.    Surgeon  F.  L. 
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J.  M.  de  Verfceuil,  member  of  a  .well-known 
Trinidad  family,  went  down  with  the  gallant 
Cradock,  in  H.M.S.  Good  Hope,  in  the  naval 
battle  off  Chile.  Others— officers  and  men 
associated  with  the  West  Indies— have  won 
a  fair  proportion  of  decorations,  including 
the  Y.C.,  D.S.O.,  and  M.C. 

A  West  Indian  contingent  having  been 
agreed  upon,  the  various  Colonial  Govern- 
ments arranged  for  the  passage  of  their  local 
units  and  for  the  payment  of  separation 
allowances.  It  was  decided  that  training 
should  be  carried  out  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Imperial  Government  taking  over  the 
contingent  on  arrival.  In  Jamaica  sufficient 
money  was  raised  by  private  subscription  to 
defray  the  cost  of  passage,  and  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  island  has  furnished  nearly 
half  the  strength  of  the  corps.  An  advance 
detachment  reached  England  in  August, 
1915,  and  went  into  camp  at  Seaford.  The 
physique  and  general  appearance  of  the  new- 
comers evoked  favourable  comment.  After 
inspection  by  General  Sir  Leslie  Eundle,  the 
following  message  was  published  in  battalion 
orders — 

"  The  Commander  -  in  -  Chief  greatly 
appreciates  the  smart  and  soldier  -  like 
appearance  of  the  men  of  the  contingent, 
and  that,  when  spoken  to,  they  give  evidence 
of  having  been  well  trained  in  their 
preliminary  work." 

It  may  be  here  noted  that  the  British 
Guiana  sections  include  several  Portuguese- — 
members  of  a  flourishing  community  resident 
in  Georgetown,  the  capital,  whose  grandsires 
emigrated  to  the  Colony  in  order  to  work  on 
the  sugar  plantations.  Men  of  the  contingent 
first  went  abroad  in  January,  1916,  and 
subsequently  served  in  Palestine,  Egypt, 
Mesopotamia,  East  Africa,  and  France. 
Their  work  has  won  cordial  tributes  from 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  General  Allenby. 
The  West  Indian  troops,  in  fact,  played  a 
notable  part  in  our  conquest  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

Most  of  the  recruits  now  saw  England  for 
the  first  time.  Arriving  in  a  climate  and 
an  environment  foreign  to  all  previous 
experience,  the  social  and  moral  well-being 
of  the  men  became  a  matter  of  primary 
concern.  This  fact  was  promptly  realised 
by  the  West  India  Committee,  the  chartered 
body  of  bankers,  planters,  merchants,  and 
others  connected  with  the  Caribbean,  who 
since  the  eighteenth  century  have  watched 
over  the  interests  of  the  Western  tropics. 
Its   staff  and  offices  were    placed  at    the 


disposal  of  a  new  organisation,  the  West 
Indian  Contingent  Committee,  which  was 
formed  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir 
Everard  im  Thurn.  Known  to-day  as  a 
former  Governor  of  Fiji,  Sir  Everard  made 
a  reputation  a  generation  ago  among  West 
Indians  as  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on 
the  interior  of  British  Guiana,  and  as  the  first 
man  to  ascend  Mount  Boraima.  Its  object 
the  welfare  of  the  men  of  the  West  Indian 
and  Bermuda  contingents,  and  of  those 
joining  the  British  Army  independently,  the 
Committee  issued  an  appeal  for  sub- 
scriptions, as  a  result  of  which  £17,000 
had  been  contributed  up  to  November  last. 
In  addition  to  the  provision  of  creature 
comforts,  the  Committee  purchased  bugles 
and  instruments  for  a  drum  and  fife  band 
for  each  battalion  raised.  It  also  presented 
cap  badges  to  all  ranks.  Men  coming  up 
to  London  on .  furlough  were  provided  with 
board  and  lodging  at  one  or.  other  of  the 
Overseas  clubs.  In  certain  cases  soldiers 
discharged  from  the  Army  as  unfit  wrere 
repatriated.  Now  that  hostilities  have 
closed,  this  work  of  repatriation  has  become' 
a  more  prominent  feature  of  the  Committee's 
operations.  Most  valuable  aid  was  rendered 
by  a  Ladies'  Committee  presided  over  by 
the  Countess  of  Stamford,  widow  of  the 
ninth  Earl,  who,  prior  to  his  succession  to 
the  title,  was  a  master  at  Codrington 
College,  Barbados.  The  ladies  organised 
working  parties,  who  enabled  the  Committee 
to  supply  warm  gloves,  woollen  mittens, 
helmets,  etc.,  to  all  men  requiring  them 
during  the  winter,  besides  bed -jackets, 
flannel  shirts,  and  comforts  to  those  in 
hospital.  Many  sick  and  wounded  men 
have  been  visited  and  supplied  with 
cigarettes,  tobacco,  reading  matter,  w7riting 
materialsr  games,  etc.  Miss  Mary  Moseley, 
proprietress  of  The  Nassau  Guardian, 
Bahamas,  has  resided  in  England  throughout 
the  whole  period  of  the  War,  in  order  to 
help  on  this  work  as  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  Ladies'  Committee,  and  has  received  the 
M.B.E.  in  recognition  of  her  services. 

From  the  headquarters  of  the  West  India 
Committee  have  been  distributed  to  the 
hospitals  those  gifts  of  fruit  sent  with 
unfailing  regularity  by  several  of.  the 
islands,  notably  Jamaica, Trinidad,  Dominica, 
and  Grenada.  That  popular  West  Indian 
delicacy,  guava  jelly,  has  been  given  by  the 
women  of  St.  Lucia.  Many  of  their  tins 
have  borne  patriotic  sentiments,  such  as : 
"God  bless  the  brave  defenders  of  the 
honour  and  liberty  of  the  British  Empire." 
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Or  again  :  "  We  are  members  one  of  another. 
If  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it."  Several  cases  have  also  been  sent 
by  the  dwellers  in  the  far-away  Cayman 
Islands,  the  centre  of  the  turtle  industry. 
In  its  remembrance  of  the  wounded,  Jamaica 
has  not  confined  itself  to  fruit.  By  means 
of  a  "  Give-a-Cigar  Fund,1'  opened  by  The 
Daily  Gleaner,  thousands  of  "  smokes  "  have 
been  sent  to  the  men  at  the  Front.  In 
addition,  a  local  firm  presented  three  hundred 
thousand  cigarettes.  Jamaica  has  also  sent 
hundreds  of  walking-sticks. 

The  contribution  of  the  West  Indies  to 
the  common  cause  has  not  been  limited, 
however,  to  the  provision  of  troops  and  of 
comforts  for  those  troops.  The  warm-hearted 
loyalty  of  our  tropical  cousins  has  expressed 
itself  in  many  other  practical  forms.  The 
collective  wealth  of  the  islands  is  to-day  but 
a  fraction  of  what  it  was  in  Napoleonic 
times,  when,  for  instance,  Jamaica  alone  was 
able  to  contribute  £1,000,000  towards  the 
expenditure  of  the  Mother  Country.  Even 
so,  the  several  Colonies  rose  splendidly  to 
the  occasion  immediately  the  present  War 
broke  out.  Irrespective  of  funds  opened 
for  private  subscriptions  in  aid  of  various 
philanthropic  purposes  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  the  Legislatures  voted  grants  to 
the  amount  of  £200,000.  The  people  of 
Jamaica  telegraphed,  through  the  Governor, 
that  they  desired  to  contribute  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  War  other  than  those 
incurred  in  connection  with  local  defences. 
They  offered  £50,000.  On  the  suggestion 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  the  gift  took 
the  form  of  sugar  to  that  value.  A  like 
reply  was  sent  to  Barbados,  when  the  island 
voted  £20,000  from  the  local  Treasury 
"as  a  symbol  of  loyalty  and  attachment." 
Barbados  has  since  increased  its  gifts  from 
public  funds  to  a  total  of  £80,000.  British 
Guiana  came  forward  wTith  a  thousand  tons  of 
sugar  and  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
rice.  This  official  gift  was  supplemented 
by  a  handsome  present,  from  one  of  the 
oldest  firms  in  the  Colony,  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  of  sugar  to  the  National  Relief  Fund, 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  Belgian 
Belief  Fund,  seven  thousand  gallons  of  Deme- 
rara  rum,  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
molascuit  for  the  Expeditionary  Forces,  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds  of  the  same  product  to 
the  Blue  Cross  Fund.  A  gift  in  kind  also 
represented  the  good-will  of  the  Legislature 
of  Trinidad,  who  voted  £40,000  worth  of 
cocoa  for  the  use  of  the  troops.  Bermuda 
and   the   Bahamas  contributed  respectively 


£40,000  and  £10,000  out  of  public  funds. 
The  Bahamas  also  enriched  the  National 
Relief  Fund  by  £2000.  Cocoa  is  a  well- 
known  product  of  Grenada,  and  of  the  island's 
grant  of  £10,000  to  the  Imperial  Government, 
£6000  was  spent  on  the  purchase  of  cocoa, 
£4000  being;  assigned  to  the  Prince  oi 
Wales's  Fund.  Cocoa  and  the  Relief  Fund 
were  also  specially  remembered  by  the  people 
of  St.  Lucia,  who  voted  £2000  for  the 
purchase  of  the  former,  and  £1000  to  the 
Fund.  Arrowroot  is  always  associated  with 
the  name  of  St.  Vincent,  and  it  was  entirely 
appropriate,  therefore,  that  that  island  should 
offer  £2000  worth  of  its  chief  product, 
local  planters  adding  250  barrels  on  their 
own  account.  St.  Kitts  and  Nevis  are  two 
small  islands  of  the  Leeward  group,  covering 
an  area,  respectively,  of  sixty-eight  and  fifty 
square  miles.  They  made  a  joint  gift  of 
£5000  to  the  Home  Government, coupled  with 
"  special  assurances  of  most  loyal  devotion.'* 
Nevis,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the  scene  of 
the  marriage  of  Nelson  to  the  widow  of  a 
local  doctor,  Nisbet.  Refreshing  memories 
of  limejuice  are  recalled  by  the  names  of 
Dominica  and  Montserrat.  Dominica,  an 
island  of  fair  size,  gave  £4000  to  the  general 
cause,  and  £1000  to  the  Belgian  Relief 
Fund.  Montserrat,  a  mere  speck  on  the 
map — thirty-two  square  miles  in  all — came 
forward  with  its  £1000  to  the  National 
Relief  Fund. 

This  Fund,  which  benefited  in  several 
instances  by  the  purely  official  gifts  just 
mentioned,  made  a  prompt  and  powerful 
appeal  to  private  generosity.  In  the  first 
weeks  of  the  War  some  £30,000  were  raised 
by  voluntary  subscriptions.  The  amount 
has,  of  course,  been  considerably  increased 
since  that  date.  Towards  that  total  a  hand- 
some contribution  was  made  by  Trinidad 
and  its  little  "ward  "  Tobago,  £13,000,  in 
sums  ranging  from  one  penny  to  £1000, 
being  quickly  raised.  Jamaica  and  British 
Guiana  each  found  £8000  ;  Barbados, 
Grenada,  Antigua,  and  other  islands  followed 
suit.  On  one  of  the  Bahamas  group,  with 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  residents,  £100 
was  raised — raised  in  gold  pieces.  The  school 
children  of  these  islands  have  also  collected 
£240  in  aid  of  blinded  soldiers. 

Contributions  to  the  Red  Cross  Society 
represent  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and 
sustained  features  of  the  West  Indian  war 
effort.  "  Our  Day,"  for  instance,  has  evoked 
a  practical  enthusiasm  fully  comparable 
with  that  aroused  in  the  Mother  Country. 
During   the   four  years   of  war  the   funds 
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of  the  Ked  Cross  have  been  assisted  to 
the  amount  of  upwards  of  £106,000.  Each 
colony  and  island  has  subscribed  according 
to  its  capacity,  ranging  from  the  splendid 
total  of  £24,304  furnished  by  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  to  the  "mite"  sent  in  by  the 
little  islet  of  Anguilla,  and  amounting  to 
£23  Is.  4d.  British  Guiana  has  forwarded 
£20,532,  representing  the  gifts  of  our 
fellow-subjects  resident  on  the  mainland 
of  South  America.  Jamaica  has  raised 
£18,491.  Other  contributors  to  the  grand 
total  have  been:  Barbados,  £12,010;  the 
Bahamas,  £11,755  ;  Grenada,  £6,614  ;  St. 
Lucia,  £3,978  ;  St.  Kitts—  Nevis,  £2,842  ; 
Antigua,  £2,437  ;  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands, 
£995  ;  Dominica*  £982  ;  Montserrat,  £668  ; 
St.  Vincent,  £593  ;  and  the  British  Virgin 
Islands,  £30.  Part  of  this  financial  effort 
has  been  directed  to  the  provision  and 
maintenance  of  motor  ambulances.  Of 
such  ambulances,  Jamaica  has  given  six, 
the  Bahamas  six,  Barbados  four,  Trinidad 
and  Tobago  two,  and  Turks  and  Caicos 
Islands  one.  Barbados  has  given  in  money 
nearly  £8000  towards  this  object.  That  gift 
is  largely  due  to  the  energy  of  a  well-known 
resident  in  the  island,  Mr.  F.  A.  C.  Collymore, 
since  decorated  with  the  Order  of  the 
British  Empire  in  recognition  of  his  patriotic 
services.  Barbados,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
has  always  been  pre-eminent  for  its  patriotism. 
One  reason  may  be  that,  unlike  its  sister 
islands,  it  has  been  continuously  in  British 
possession  since  its  first  settlement.  It  has 
never  known  foreign  rule.  It  is  the  pride 
of  the  island  that  its  legislature  is  one  of 
the  oldest  representative  institutions  in  the 
Empire.  However  that  may  be,  Barbados  is 
generally  known  in  the  West  Indies  as  "  Little 
England,"  or  "Bimshire" — an  additional 
county  of  Great  Britain  ! 

Barbados,  among  her  many  acts  of  practical 
devotion  to  the  Mother  Country,  has  raised 
nearly  £6000  on  behalf  of  King  George's 
Fund  for  Sailors.  The  women  of  the  island 
endowed  a  cot  at  the  Star  and  Garter 


Home  for  Wounded  Soldiers  at  Richmond, 
Surrey,  £2000  being  quickly  raised  for  the 
purpose. 

Belgian  relief  was  one  of  the  first  objects 
to  excite  sympathy,  and  many  hundreds  of 
pounds  have  been  raised  throughout  the 
Caribbean.  Clothing  has  also  been  made 
in  large  quantities.  The  little  island  of 
Montserrat,  already  mentioned,  has  been 
particularly  busy.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
War  no  fewer  than  one  thousand  garments 
were  completed  within  a  fortnight.  Mer- 
chants and  others  assisted  with  money  and 
with  bolts  of  cloth,  and  many  peasant  girls — 
besides  making  up  garments — gave  what 
money  they  could  afford.  Another  opening 
for  the  industry  of  West  Indian  women  has 
been  Queen  Mary's  Needlework  Guild,  to 
which  tens  of  thousands  of  garments  have 
been  contributed,  especially  from  British 
Guiana  and  Jamaica. 

To  Dominica  belongs  the  honour  of 
furnishing  the  first  aeroplanes  presented  to 
the  Royal  Flying  Corps  and  the  Royal  Naval 
Air  Service  from  overseas.  The  gift  of 
£4000,  voted  by  the  Legislature  to  the 
Imperial  Government,  was  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chase of  two  aeroplanes,  "  Dominica  I."  being 
assigned  to  the  R.F.C.,  and  "Dominica  II." 
to  the  R.N.A.S.  Trinidad,  has  also  evinced 
enthusiasm  in  this  cause.  Within  a  few 
days  £2250 — including  two  individual  sub- 
scriptions of  £800  and  £400  respectively — 
were  raised  and  presented  to  the  Colonial 
Office.  The  Imperial  Aircraft  Flotilla, 
organised  by  the  Overseas  Club,  have  also 
received  aeroplanes  from  Jamaica,  British 
Guiana,  Trinidad,  and  Tobago,  and  others 
provided  by  general  subscriptions  from 
residents  in  the  Caribbean,  and  from  British 
residents  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

Such  is  the  record  of  West  Indian  service 
in  wTar-time.  Overshadowed  by  the  great 
Dominions,  these  tropical  isles,  nevertheless, 
have  shown  their  capacity  to  bear  a  share  of 
the  common  burden,  and  to  contribute  their 
quota  to  the  common  victory. 


THE   STOVE 

By  M.  L.  C.  PICKTHALL 

Illustrated  by  Dudley  Tennant 


"  X  'LL  be  back   the    third  day  at  latest 

I  with  the  doctor.  I've  left  you  wood 
enough  for  three  days  and  more,  and 
you've  grub  for  a  month."  Garth  looked  at 
her  anxiously  ;  his  strong  mouth  twitched. 
Suddenly  he  leaned  forward  and  brushed  her 
cheek  lightly  with  his  yellow  beard.  "  I — 
hate  to  leave  you,  little  girl,"  he  said,  with  a 
gentleness  not  common  in  him,  "  but  I  guess 
it's  Derek's  only  chance." 

"  Of  course  you  must  go.  It's  Derek's 
only  chance."  Dorette  faced  him  steadily. 
She  was  pale,  slight,  sleepy-eyed,  but  wilder- 
ness born  and  bred,  for  all  that ;  one  guessed 
a  spirit  of  steel  in  that  fragile  sheath.  She 
finished  wistfully  :  "  There'll  be  nothing  for 
me  to  do — nothing  but — wait." 

"  Only  look  after  yourself  and  keep  the 
stove  up." 

"I'll  do  it.  And  you — if  you  meet 
Maxime " 

Rage  blazed  suddenly  in  her  brother's 
eyes.  The  barrel  of  his  rifle  gleamed  blue 
as  he  gripped  it.  "If  I-  meet  Maxime," 
he  said  through  his  teeth,  "  it's  a  finish  for 
him  or  for  me  !  " 

He  turned  about  without  another  word 
and  swung  down  the  forest  trail  on  his  long 
run  to  Mandore. 

Dorette  watched  him  until  he  was  no  more 
than'  a  dark  shadow  among  the  heavy  blue 
shades  that  hung  from  spruce  to  spruce  like 
tangible  banners.  All  life,  all  sound,  all 
motion- seemed  to  go  with  him.  Mile  after 
mile,  she  knew,  on  each  side  of  her  was 
nothing  but  the  same  silence,  the  same  still- 
ness, league  after  league  of  the  desolate 
fir  forest  of  the  North.  She  went  into  the 
cabin  and  bolted  and  barred  the  door  behind 
her  as  if  the  solitude  were  an  enemy  which 
she  must  keep  out. 

The  cabin  was  a  pleasant  place.  .  The  walls 
Were  sheathed  in  red  cedar,  and  there  were 
fur  rugs  on  the  floor,  red  curtains  at  the 
windows.  In  the  centre  of  the  larger  of  the 
two  rooms  into  which  the  cabin  wTas  divided 


stood  the  great  iron  stove,  in  winter  the 
source  of  their  very  life. 

Its  voice  filled  the  cabin  with  a  roar  like 
the  for  ever  unsatisfied  roaring  of  the  wind 
and  sea — a  hungry  voice.  Dorette  swung 
open  the  heavy  door,  wincing  from  the 
furnace-glow  within  as  she  flung  on  more 
wood.  That  was  her  one  occupation  until 
Garth  came  back— feeding  the  stove. 

She  went  to  one  of  the  bunks— like  the 
bunks  of  a  ship— that  were  built  on  the  wall 
behind  the  stove,  and  looked  in. 

Derek,  her  younger  brother,  lay  there 
without  sense  or  motion,  as  he  had  lain  ever 
since  the  sergeant  of  police  and  Garth  had 
carried  him  in  and  laid  him  there.  He 
drowsed  between  life  and  death,  shot  through 
the  body.  Now  and  then  he  swallowed  a 
little  broth,  but  with  no  knowledge  of  the 
hand  that  fed  him.  She  dared  not  touch 
him.  There  was  nothing  she  could  do  for 
him  but  keep  the  cabin  warm  enough  to 
sustain  that  flickering  lamp  of  life  till  the 
doctor  came,  for  the  cold  of  that  country 
kills  like  a  sword. 

Suddenly,  clinging  to  the  side  of  the  bunk, 
she  trembled.  "If  only  you  could  speak  to 
me,  Derek,"  she  whispered,  "if  only  I  could 
hear  your  voice  !  " 

But'  the  only  voice  was  the  voice  of  the 
great  stove. 

Her  mind  painted  for  her  the  scene  she 
had  not  witnessed — the  hard  men  of  the 
mines  and  the  lumber  camps,  still  men  with 
formidable  eyes,  following  Cain's  trail  from. 
Fort  Dismay  to  Anisette  ;  the  end  of  the 
trail  at  a  little  lonely  shack  blinded  in  snow, 
ringed  with  watchful  men  :  Derek  pleading 
that  Maxime  might  have  "one  more  chance, 
boys"  ;  the  parley  at  the  door,  the  shot 
coming  from  nowhere  ;  men  storming  into 
the  shack  over  Derek's  fallen  body,  and 
finding  it  empty  ;  Maxime  Dufour  escaped 
again  !  She  saw  it  all.  Heard  again 
Garth's  voice  in  hard- breathed  sentences 
between  shut  teeth  :     "  But  he's  not  goin' 
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to  get  away  again.  Hell  have  fco  get  food 
and  shelter  somewhere  ;  and  if  it's  a  thousand 
miles  away,  well  follow  and  shoot  him  down 
like  the  wolf  he  is  !  " 

She  glanced  round,  pale  and  shaken, 
thinking  that  still  she  heard  that  deep  voice 
of  bitter  rage.  But  it  was  only  the  under- 
tone of -the  roaring  stove  humming  its 
angry  song. 

She  busied  herself  about  such  duties  as 
she  could  find.  Twice  she  fed  the  stove 
from  the  pile  of  wood  on  the  floor  beside  it. 
The  fierce  heat  licked  out  at  her  each  time 
just  as  a  savage  beast  will  strike  through  the 
bars  of  his  cage,  and  each  time  she  shut 
the  door  with  the  sense  of  prisoning  some 
lion-voiced  living  thing. 

Her  work  w7as  soon  done.  Everything  in 
the  cabin  was  tidied  and  tidied  again.  She 
glanced  at  the  clock.  Only  an  hour  of  the 
slow  time  had  gone.  Garth  had  only  been 
gone  an  hour.  She  turned  the  clock  with 
its  face  to  the  wall,  took  out  a  shirt  she  was 
making  for  Garth — red-and-black  checked 
flannel  thick  as  felt — and  stitched  resolutely. 
•  Her  hearing,  accustomed  to  the  sound  of 
the  stove  as  the  ear  adjusts  itself  to  the 
thunder  of  a  waterfall,  was  acute  to  catch 
the  faintest  noises.  She  heard  the  tiny  sound 
of  the  thread  passing  through  the  flannel, 
the  soft  thud  of  snow  slipping  from  the 
boughs  of  the  forest,  the  least  check  and 
stumble  in  Derek's  shallow  breathing.  Each 
time  she  heard  this  last  her  own  heart 
checked  and  stumbled  in  tune  with  it.  She 
held  her  own  breath  till  her  brother's 
renewed  its  weak  rhythm.    . 

So  the  morning  passed.  In  the  afternoon 
she  found  a  snowshoe  that  needed  restring- 
ing.  Deftly  as  a  Montagnais  she  twisted  the 
gut  and  wove  the  net. 

It  was  dark  sooner  than  she  could  have 
hoped.  She  needed  no  lamp.  The  stove 
filled  the  cabin  with  its  glow.  In  the  dark 
it  became  a  beautiful  and  formidable  thing, 
a  shape  of  dull  red  with  a  heart  of  lambent 
rose.  She  glanced  at  the  little  windows, 
sheathed  thick  with  frost-ferns.  It  would 
be  a  cold  night.  Her  thoughts  went  to 
Garth,  then,  with  dread,  to  Maxim e  Dufour. 
She  dragged  her  cot  from  the  inner  room, 
set  it  across  the  front  of  the  stove,  and  lay 
down.  The  warmth  was  like  a  hand  pressing 
on  her  eyelids. 

With  the  subconscious  watchfulness  of 
those  who  care  for  the  beloved,  she  was 
awake  five  times  in  the  long  night  to  feed 
the  stove.  Each  time  she  looked  at  Derek, 
and    thought,    with   a    pang,  that   he    was 


deeper  sunken,  among  the  pillows.  His  eyes 
were  not  quite  closed  ;  the  silvery  line  of 
eyeball  reflected  the  red  glow.  She  would 
have  liked  to  close  them,  but  her  hand 
shrank  from  so  prophetic  an  action. 

The  last  time  she  wroke  the  sun  had  risen. 
The  gathered  crystals  on  the  windows  were 
lit  with  a  glow  that  paled  the  stove.  Dorette 
went  into  the  inner  room  and  braided  her 
hair. 

That  day  passed  as  the  first  had  done. 
Her  brother  was  weaker.  She  pleaded  with 
him,  passionately  tender.  "  Just  a  mouthful 
of  soup,  Deny.  Wake  up,  Deny  dear. 
Take  it  for  my  sake,  Deny  ! "  But  her 
voice,  which  had  dimly  roused  him  the 
day  before,  could  not  reach  hi  in  now.  She 
looked  round  for  something  she  might  do 
for  him. 

The  diminished  heap  of  logs  on  the  floor 
showed  her  wTork  enough.  She  must  bring 
in  a  fresh  supply  from  the  pile  behind  the 
cabin.  She  ate  a  hasty  breakfast  and  made 
herself  some  coffee.  Then,  hooded  and 
wrapped  against  the  cold,  she  opened  the 
door. 

She  stepped  into  a  world  of  white,  blue, 
and  black,  solid,  translucent,  and  motionless 
as  though  built  from  gems.  Where  the  blue 
sky  touched  the  black  trees  there  seemed  to 
run  a  setting  of  gold  ;  where  the  black  trees 
trailed  branches  to  the  snow,  was  a  stain  of 
sapphire  shadow.  It  was  fiercely  cold.  She 
shut  the  door  behind  her  hastily,  ran  to  the 
snow-buried  wood-pile  behind  the  cabin, 
burdened  herself  with  an  armful  of  small 
logs,  returned,  set  her  load  on  the  threshold, 
opened  the  door,  and  tumbled  the  wood  on 
the  floor.  All  the  morning  she  worked 
thus.  Her  spirits  rose  ;  she  began  fco  believe 
that  Derek  would  not  die,  and  soon  she 
might  think  of  Garth's  return.  The  noise 
of  the  logs  as  she  flung  them  on  the  floor 
pleased  her.  It  was  a  change  from  the  one 
unceasing  voice  that  filled  the  cabin  day  and 
night — the  voice  of  the  stove. 

The  second  night  she  w^as  restless.  She 
dared  not  sleep  at  first  for  fear  she  should 
sleep  too  well.  Wind  came  up  with  the 
electric  stars  ;  the  great  stove  sang  to  a 
higher,  more  tremendous  note  ;  she  could 
scarcely  keep  pace  with  its  consuming  hunger. 
The  pine  knots  and  bright  birch  logs  fell  to 
ash  in  a  moment.  If  she  slept  she  dreamed 
that  the  stove  wras  out,  and  the  cold  creeping 
into  the  cabin  in  long  feathers  of  frost  that 
twisted  under  the  door  like  snakes,  until  one 
touched  her  on  the  throat  and  she  woke 
choking. 
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Dawn  found  the  sky  fleeced  with  cloud, 
the  cabin  warm,  and  the  hurt  man  yet  alive. 

Again  with  the  day  her  heart  lightened. 
Four — five  hours  from  that  time,  and  she 
might  expect  Garth  with  the  doctor  from  the 
mines  at  Mandore.  She  wound  the  clock 
and  turned  it  with  its  chipped  white  face  to 
the  room,  no  longer  dreading  to  tell  the 
passage  of  the  hours. 

Yet  five  hours  went  and  Garth  had  not 
come. 

She  went  to  the  door.  Closing  it  behind 
her  that  the  cold  might  not  get  into  the 
cabin  even  for  a  moment,  she  stared  down 
the  trail.  It  ran  in  the  straight  no  more 
than  a  half-mile  ;  farther  than  that  she  could 
not  see.  Yet  it  was  less  her  eyes  than  her' 
soul  that  she  thus  strained  to  see  beyond  the 
forest* 

"Garth  !     Garth  !     Garth  !  " 

Who  had  given  that  wild  cry  that  rang 
among  the  trees  ?  For  a  moment  she 
wondered,  then  knew  it  had  come  from  her 
own  troubled  heart. 

She  must  see  beyond  the  first  bend  of  the 
trail ;  she  must  see  if,  farther  than  that,  the 
blue-white  ribbon  between  the  trees  was  still 
empty  of  her  hope. 

She  built  up  the  fire  again,  put  on  coat 
and  hood  and  snowshoes,  took  one  glance  at 
Derek,  and  left  the  cabin.  She  sped  down 
the  trail.  She  was  panting  when  she  reached 
the  first  curve.  Almost  afraid  to  look,  she 
saw  the  long  track  before  her — empty.  There 
was  something  conscious  and  deliberate  in 
that  emptiness,  as  if  the  forest  knowingly 
withheld  from  her  a  secret.  She  dared 
go  no  farther.  She  turned  back  and  fled 
home. 

The  clock  ticked  off  another  hour — two, 
three,  four.     Garth  had  not  come. 

Darkness,  and  he  had  not  come. 

Loneliness  and  suspense  were  shaking  her 
strong  young  nerves.  The  worst  of  all  was 
the  silence.  The  voice  of  the  stove  became 
first  an  annoyance,  then  a  weariness,  then  an 
intolerable  burden.  The  voice  of  its  devour- 
ing hunger  was  the  very  voice  of  silence,  of 
desolation.  She  flung  the  wood  in  angrily. 
"  If  there  was  only  someone  to  speak  to," 
she  said  a  little  wildly — "  just  someone  to 
give  me  a  word  !  " 

There  was  no  one — then;  nor  through  the 
endless  night,  when  she  feared  to  sleep  lest, 
in  her  dreams  or  in  reality,  that  insatiable 
thing  in  the  stove  that  kept  them  alive 
might  escape  her,  nor  with  the  stormy 
dawn.     Garth  did  not  come. 

There  was  no  wood    left    in   the  house. 


Before  she  did  anything  else,  she  wrapped 
herself  and  went  to  the  wood-pile. 

The  wood-pile'was  heaped  against  the  back 
of  the  cabin  ;  it  was  roofed  and  sheeted  with 
snow.  She  pulled  at  the  butt  of  a  log,  and 
the  wood  came  down  with  a  run,  mixed  with 
much  snow — such  dry  snow  that  the  wood 
was  not  moistened  until  she  held  it  in  her 
warm  hand.  The  bitter  work  was  a  relief  to 
her.  She  thrust  the  soft  dark  hair  out  of 
her  eyes  and  piled  herself  such  a  load  that 
she  swayed  under  it.  "But  it's  something 
to  do  for  Derek,"  she  said  wistfully.  "  It's 
all  I  can  do." 

She  took  in  enough  for  the  day.  But 
there  was  the  night. 

"Garth  will  be  back  by  then,"  she 
muttered  with  cold  lips,  staring  at  the  stove. 
"Garth  must  be  back  by  then."  The  stove 
sent  a  screaming  rush  of  flame  up  the  pipe 
as  if  in  mockery.  She  felt  an  unreasoning 
hatred  for  it  as  she  went  wearily  out 
again  to  gather  enough  wood  for  the 
night  too. 

Kneeling  beside  the  wood-pile,  she  groped 
with  numbed  hands.     She  felt  nothing  but  - 
snow. 

She  thrust  in  her  arm  to  the  shoulder. 
She  met  no  resistance  but  that  of  the 
snow. 

Her  heart  beat  in  shuddering  throbs. 
She  brought  a  long  pole  and  prodded  the 
pile,  then  swung  the  pole  and  levelled  it. 
She  found  nothing  but  snow. 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?  "  She  heard  herself 
asking  this  over  and  over.  Easily  enough. 
She  or  Garth  or  Derek  had  been  drawing- 
supplies  from  the  other  side  of  the  pile,  and 
the  snow  had  slipped  from  the  roof  and  filled 
the  spaces ;  hardening,  it  had  stretched  a 
roof  over  emptiness.  The  pile  which  had 
been  taken  for  good  hardwood  logs,  fodder 
for  that  roaring  hungry  heat  within,  was  no 
more  than  a  heap  of  snow. 

Dorette  turned  slowly  and  -went  into  the 
cabin. 

She  stood  by  Derek's  bunk,  staring  at  the 
wood  on  the  floor.  It  was  enough  for 
the  day,  but  what  of  the  night  ? 

Would  Garth  return  before  the  night  ? 

She  looked  about  the  cabin.  There  were 
things  there,  things  that  would  burn.  Her 
sleepy  brown  eyes  widened.  There  was  war 
in  them  as  she  leaned  and  kissed  Derek's 
cheek.  He  did  not  stir  from  that  deepening 
sleep  of  his. 

"  Sleep  on,  Derry,"  she  whispered,  scarcely 
knowing  what  she  said.  "  Sleep  well,  Deny. 
I'll  take  care  of  you,  I'll  fight  for  you  !  " 


{ Garth  leaping  to  his  feet  again  and  tearing  towards  her,  followed  by  the  doctor." 


She  took  Garth's  heavy  axe  and  began  on 
the  chairs. 

They  were  heavy  and  clumsy  things, 
Garth's  pride,  since  he  had  made  them 
himself.  They  would  feed  the  stove  well ; 
but  they  were  hasd  for  a  girl's  arm  to  chop, 
even  though  she  struck  true  as  a  woodman, 
and  Dorette's  hands  were  scorched  from  the 
door  of  the  stove.  As  she  toiled,  her  eyes 
ranged  the  cabin,  calculating  on  this  box, 
that  shelf,  the  table.  Her  heart  beat  to 
every  sound.     As  the  wind  rose  higher,  the 


bitter  day  was  full  of  sounds.  A  dozen 
times  she  ran  to  the  door,  crying  "  Garth  !  " 
A  dozen  times  she  saw  nothing  but  the 
forest  and  a  driven  mist  of  snow  as  fine  and 
dry  as  dust. 

By  the  earliest  dusk  she  had  chopped  up 
everything  in  the  cabin.  Each  stroke  sent  a 
jar  of  pain  to  her  shoulder  from  her  burned 
and  bruised  hands,  butshe  did  not  feel  it.  And 
still  the  stove  roared,  insatiable.  The  dried 
wood  of  their  furnishings,  pine  for  the  most 
part,  burned  like  straw.      The  great  iron 
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"  She  was  on  her  knees  .  .  .  striving  with  her  scarred  small  hands  to  obliterate  his  trail  in  the  snow.' 


horror  must  be  fed,  and  she  had  nothing  to 
feed  it. 

She  took  the  axe  and  went  out. 

The  grey  forest  fronted  her  in  a  rustling 
drive  of  snow  and  shadow.  There  must  be 
a  hundred  fallen  baighs  within  range  of  the 
cabin.  She  found  one,  dragged  it  from 
the  snow,  and  toiled  with  it  into  the  house. 
She  twisted  it  apart  desperately,  and  there 
was  blood  on  the  rough  broken  stuff  she 
thrust  into  the  stove. 

She  went  out  again.     She  was  growing 


more  desperate  as  her  strength  failed.  There 
was  a  great  branch  trailing  from  a  spruce, 
.  and  she  tore  and  wrenched  at  it,  but  it 
wrould  not  yield — it  was  frozen.  She  swung 
her  weight  upon  it,  sobbing.  She  struck 
with  all  the  force  remaining  in  her,  but  the 
axe-blade  turned  in  her  weary  hands.  She 
felt  as  though  the  will  in  her,  passionately 
strong,  should  sever  the  bough  as  by  steel. 
She  did  not  know  she  was  beaten  until  she 
slipped  wTeakly  and  fell  in  the  snow  and  lay 
there,  wailing  helplessly  and  softly  as  a  child, 
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The  bitter  snow  stung  her  face  like  heat 
— like  the  heat  of  the  stove.  If  she  stayed 
there,  the  stove  would  be  out.  She  lifted 
herself  to  her  knees,  and  saw  in  the 
growing  dark  a  man  who  stood,  with  a  rifle 
on  his  arm,  looking  down  at  her. 

"  Garth  !     Oh,  Garth  !  " 

But  even  as  the  cry  left  her  lips",  she  knew 
it  was  not  Garth. 

A  figure  lithe  even  under  the  heavy  furs, 
a  face  hidden  in  the  cowl  he  had  (Jrawu 
forward  above  his  fur  cap,  a  certain  strange 
immobility  that  vaguely  chilled  her,  but 
surely — help  ?  So  swift  is  thought  that  in 
the  transitory  seconds  before  she  spoke 
again  her  brain  had  shown  her  a  picture,  a 
memory  of  a  wild-cat  which  she  and  Garth 
had  vainly  tried  to  corner  in  the  yard — of 
the  creature's  utter  immobility  until  it 
launched  itself  and  struck. 

"  The  stove  !     Oh,  the  stove  !  " 

She  thought,  as  her  hands  went  out  to 
that  motionless  figure  in  the  shadows,  that 
she  had  spoken  all  the  desperate  appeal  that 
was  in  her  heart.  But  she  only  repeated  : 
"  Oh,  the  stove,  the  stove  !  " 

"  What  stove  ?  " 

"The  stove.  The  stove  in  our  cabin. 
There's — no  more  wood  for  it !  " 

She  waited.  Surely  he  understood.  But 
he  remained  as  he  was,  motionless,  staring 
down  at  her. 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  burning- 
appeal .  She  had  forgotten  to  rise  from  her 
knees.  She  kneeled  at  his  feet  in  the  snow. 
Her  breath  came  in  gasps.  "  There,"  she 
repeated  helplessly,  "  there — in  the  cabin — 
the  stove  !     It's  going  out  !  " 

Still  he  waited. 

"  There's  a  sick  man  there — my  brother  ! 
Oh,"  she  finished,  as  he  did  not  stir, 
"  help  me,  if  you're  a  man  !  " 

"  Oh,  b'gosh,  yes,  I'm  a  man  !  "  She 
fancied  that  he  was  laughing  in  the  shadow 
of  the  cowl.  "But  why  should  I  help 
you  ?  " 

She  had  no  more  words.  Silently  she 
lifted  and  held  out  to  him  her  bleeding 
hands. 

After  a  long  minute  he  stirred  slowly. 
Without  a  word  he  laid  his  gun  crosswise 
on  two  fir  branches  that  grew  above  her 
reach,  easily  within  his  own.  He  lifted 
the  axe  from  the  snow.  She  watched  him. 
Four  sharp  cross-cuts,  and  the  trailing  branch 
fell.  He  set  his  foot  on  it,  chopped  it 
quickly  into  four  or  five  pieces.  As  each 
piece  rolled  free,  Dorette  snatched  it  as  a 
starving  woman  might  snatch  bread. 


'*  That  enough  ?  " 

Staggering  under  her  load,  she  stared  at 
him.  ,4  No,  no  !  "  she  stammered.  "  It's  not 
enough  for  the  night.  For  the  pity  of 
Heaven,  cut  me  some  more  !  " 

She  turned  away  and  hurried  towards  the 
cabin.  Half-way  there  he  overtook  her. 
Without  a  word  he  lifted  the  logs  from  her 
arms  into  his  own.  She  was  too  spent  to 
thank  him.  Dumbly  she  moved  at  his  side, 
conscious  only  that  strength  was  here,  help 
was  here,  that  she  might  yet  save  Derek. 

Entering  the  cabin,  there  was  no  glow, 
no  light  at  all.  With  a  low  sound,  Dorette 
swung  open  the  door  of  the  stove.  Nothing 
was  there  but  a  handful  of  red  ash  ringed 
with  grey. 

With  trembling  hands  she  gathered  a  few 
splinters  and  thrust  them  in  ;  she  crouched 
before  the  gaunt  iron  thing  as  though  she 
would  hold  it  in  her  arms  and  warm  it  in 
her  bosom.  But  the  man,  who  had  followed 
her,  thrust  her  aside  curtly  enough.  She 
watched  him  as  he  shaved  a  stick  into 
delicate  ribbons  of  wood — watched  him  as 
he  coaxed  them  into  flame.  He  tickled  the 
appetite  of  the  sullen,  devouring  thing  in  the 
stove  with  scraps  of  resinous  bark  and  little 
twigs.  Presently  the  fire  laid  hold  on  the 
larger  logs  and  fed  upon  them,  hissing. 
He  shut  the  door  then  and  turned  to  her. 

She  had  lighted  a  lamp,  and  in  the  light 
stood  looking  at  him,  softly  bright.  Her 
eyes  were  stars  of  gratitude.  She  said  at 
once  :  "  My  brother's  still  living." 

She  gestured  towards  the  bunk.  His  eyes 
did  not  follow  the  gesture  or  move  from  her 
pale  face  as  he  said  abruptly  :  "  You  stay 
here  with  him.  I'm  goin'  to  get  you  in 
some  more  wood." 

Her  eyes  flashed  suddenly  with  tears.  She 
said  brokenly :  "  You're  good.  Oh,  you're 
a  good  man  !  While  you're  —  cuttin'  the 
wood,  I'll — thank  God  you  came  1  " 

He  went  out  into  the  night  without 
answering  her. 

He  returned  in  half  an  hour  loaded 
mightily.  Sitting  on  the  end  of  her  cot, 
she  smiled  at  him  falteringly.  She  had 
been  weeping.  -  He  did  not  speak  to  her. 
Light-footed  as  a  cat,  he  busied  himself 
about  the  humming  stove,  then  went  forth 
again. 

When  he  came  back  the  second  time)  she 
was  asleep. 

Her  face — very  pale,  very  pure,  fragile 
for  one  of  her  life  and  race — was  rosed  in 
the  glow  of  the  stove.  Her  hurt  hands 
were   curled   within   one  another  like   the 
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hands  of  a  child.  Moving  in  his  noiseless 
way,  the. man  went  again  and  looked  down 
at  her. 

His  furred  cowl"  had  fallen  back.  His 
face  also  caught  the  light  of  the  stove. 
Dark,  keen,  predatory,  it  was  the  face  less 
of  a  man  than  of  some  embodied  passion  of 
hate  or  revenge,  the  face  of  an  Ishmael, 
the  face  of  Gain.  It  looked  strange  now, 
so  little  wras  it  shaped  or  accustomed  to  the 
gentleness  of  expression  it  momentarily  wore, 
as  a  breath  blurs  the  gleam  of  steel.  Light 
and  silent  as  all  his  movements  wei*e,  they 
showed  no  gentleness.  But  he  seemed 
gentle  when  he  lifted  the  end  of  one  of 
Dorette's  dark  plaits,  which  had  fallen  to 
the  soiled  floor,  and  laid  it  on  the  cot 
beside  her,  just  because  he  hesitated  and 
was  clumsy. 

The  plait  of  dark  silken  hair  was  warm  ; 
his  hand  lingered  over  it.  He  leaned  above 
her,  and  her  breath  was  warm.  That 
strangely  unmoving  regard  of  his  was  on 
her  face.  As  if  it  had  called  her  from  her 
dreams,  she  woke,  and  lifted  to  him  the 
clear  eyes  of  a,  child.  "I— did  thank  God 
-—you  came,"  3he  whispered,  with  a  child's 
simplicity.  Sleep  held  her  again  almost 
before  she  had  finished  speaking. 

The  young  man  drew  back,  noiselessly 
lifted  the  axe,  and  once  more  went  out. 

Sinewy,  silent,  untiring,  he  toiled  for  her 
all  night.     And  all  night  she  slept. 

She  had  slipped  into  unconsciousness  as 
a  child  does,  worn  out  with  anxiety  and 
fatigue.  She  woke  a  woman,  and  flushed  to 
her  hair  as  she  realised  what  she  had  done. 

The  man  who  had  helped  and  guarded 
her  all  night  was  standing  in  the  doorway. 
The  door  was  open ;  there  was  a  frosty  fresh- 
ness in  the  air,  which  the  roaring  stove 
raised  to  the  warmth  of  summer.  The 
world  outside  was  a  dazzle  of  sun  ;  silver 
drops  rattled  from  the  eaves ;  a  crow  called 
in  the  forest.  It  was  the  first .  sun  of 
spring,  the  year's  change.  In  Dorette's  heart 
was  a  change  also,  a  quickening,  a  birth  of 
something  new  and  unknown  that  almost 
brought  tears  to  her  eyes.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  hard  life  she  had  rested  on 
another's  strength  ;  unconsciously  she  had 
found  it  sweet.  That  simple  heart  was  in 
her  look  as  she  went  to  the  stranger.  She 
said  softly  :  "  I  did  not  mean  to  sleep.  Why 
did  you  let  me?" 

He  said  almost  roughly:  "You  were  all 
tired  out." 

The  tears  brimmed  over.  She  did  not 
know  if  pain  or  happiness  moved  her.     She 


went  on:  "I  said— I  knew—you  were  a  good 
man." 

"Well,"  he  answered,  but  not  as  if  lie 
was  answering  her,  "  for  one  night." 

His  furred  hood  hid  his  face.  The  waken- 
ing blush  dyed  her  clear  face  again  as  she 
said  :  "  Let  me  see  you.  Let  me  see  your 
face." 

"  Why  ? " 

On  the  word  she  faltered,  confused.  She 
did  not  know  why.  She  stammered :  "  Be- 
cause of  what  you  have  done — of  what  we 
owe  you." 

"  We  ?  " 

"  My  brothers  an'  me.  Derek's  still  alive. 
I  almost  think  he's  sleeping  better — more 
natural.  When — when  Garth  comes  home, 
he'll  thank  you  as  I'd  like  to." 

She  looked  up  into  the  shadowed  face 
wistfully.  He  had  turned  from  her  again, 
and  was  gazing  down  the  trail.  After  a 
moment  he  said:  "  There's  coffee  on  the  back 
of  the  stove,  and  some  corn  bread.  You'd 
better  eat  it.     I've  had  some." 

She  went  meekly,  shamed  that  she  had 
slept  while  her  saviour  served  himself.  She 
would  have  liked  to  serve  him.  Something 
strange  and  stormy  was  shaking  her  ;  she 
had  no  name  for  it.  The  food  choked 
her,  hungry  as  she  was,  but  she  ate  it 
obediently. 

She  had  scarcely  finished  when  he  called 
her.  She  ran  and  joined  him  at  the  door. 
Something  in  his  voice  thrilled  her  ;  she  saw 
in  him  again  that  strange  and  threatening 
immobility  of  the  night  before. 

He  said  swiftly  :  "  You're  lookin'  for  your 
brother  to  come  back  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes.     Any  time." 

"  With  another  man  ?  " 

"With  the  doctor.     Why?" 

He  raised  his  arm  and  pointed.  In  the 
blinding  dazzle  of  sun  on  snow  she  saw  two 
small  dark  figures  just  rounding  the  curve 
of  the  trail. 

Her  heart  rose  and  flooded  her  with  a 
passion  of  thankfulness.  She  said  quietly, 
after  a  minute  :  "  Yes.  Yes,  it's  him  and  the 
doctor.  Now — now  you'll  let  him  thank 
you  as  you — won't  let  me." 

Her  words  ended  almost  in  a  question, 
for  she  saw  that,  while  she  had  been  eating, 
he  had  taken  his  rifle  on  his  arm  and  put 
on  his  snowshoes.  Suddenly  she  began  to 
tremble  a  little,  aware  of  something  in  his 
silence, his  stillness,  which  vaguely  threatened. 

He  swung  upon  her  suddenly — one  would 
have  said  savagely,  but  that  he  was  laughing. 
Those  two  black  figures  down  the  trail  were 
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sweeping  rapidly  nearer.  All  the  latent 
fierceness  of  the  man  had  flamed  into  being 
at  their  approach.  He  laid  a  hard  slim  hand 
on  Dorette's  shoulder  and  turned  her  so 
that,  at  less  than  arm's  length,  she  faced 
him.  He  said  softly,  in  the  midst  of  his 
almost  noiseless  laughter :  "  I'll  show  you 
how  you  can  thank  me." 

She  looked  up  at  him,  her  face  colourless, 
her  lips  parted.  In  the  shadow  of  'the  hood 
his  eyes  gleamed  at  her,  his  face  bent  nearer. 
The  world  fell  away  from  her  ;  there  was 
nothing  left  in  life  for  a  minute  but  that 
face,  that  voice. 

She  just  breathed  :    "  Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  You'll  know  in  a  minute  !  "  He  looked 
swiftly  from  her  to  the  two  men  down  the 
trail.  They  were  coming  on  fast.  He 
seemed  to  be  measuring  his  distance  from 
them. 

When  they  were  so  near  that  their  faces 
were  all  but  discernible,  he  caught  the  girl 
to  him.  She  was  slack  in  his  hold  ;  all  her 
life  seemed  to  be  in  her  dazed  eyes  ;  she 
would  have  fallen  but  that  he  held  her  with 
an  arm  like  a  steel  bar.  And  twice  and  three 
times  he  kissed  her. 


"  That's  how  you  can  thank  me  !  "  He 
released  her,  laughing  still. 

She  staggered,  her  hands  over  her  red 
mouth.  With  the  movement  of  release  he 
thrust  her,  r jugh  and  swift,  within  the  door 
of  the  cabin.  A  bullet  sent  a  spray  of  dusty 
snow  over  him.  She*  saw,  in  one  reeling 
instant,  Garth  on,  his  knee  down  the  trail, 
rifle  levelled  for  another  shot  ;  the  other,  a 
laughing  shadow,  slipping  from  her  hands, 
from  her  life,  into  the  shadow  of  the  forest 
from  which  he  had  come. 

Another  shot,  wide  of  the  mark  ;  Garth 
leaping  to  his  feet  again  and  tearing  towards 
her,  followed  by  the  doctor  who  was  to  save 
Derek,  and  whom  he  had  found  at  last 
thirty  miles  beyond  Mandore.  But  she 
had  no  eyes  for  them — for  a  moment,  no 
heart. 

Eyes  and  heart  wTere  on  that  other  figure 
at  the  edge  of  the  trees,  swift,  terrible,  laugh- 
ing, calling  to  her  with  raised  hand — 

"  Tell  him  you  kissed  Maxirne  Dufour  !  " 

When  Garth  reached  her  side  she  was  on 
her  knees,  laughing  and  sobbing,  striving 
with  her  scarred  small  hands  to  obliterate 
his  trail  in  the  snow. 
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HORACE   TO 
THE    RESCUE 
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HORACE,  the  office  boy,  assiduously 
practising  a  fresh  and  flourishing 
style  of  signature  with  a  quill  pen, 
paused  on  an  upstroke  to  glance  meaningly  at 
Daisy,  the  telephone  girl,  as  she  came  into 
the  office. 

"The  Son  and  Heir  is  inside  with  the 
Guvnor,"  he  whispered.  "Something  on 
the  carpet,  I  bet." 

Daisy  came  to  his  side  and  rearranged  a 
few  hairpins. 

"A  tow?"  she  questioned,  imbuing  the 
word  with  tremendous  signilicance. 

Horace  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Debts,"  he  said  cryptically,  "  or  a  mis- 
alliance, perhaps — you  can't  never  tell  with 
these  la-di-da  chaps." 

Daisy  nodded  her  admiring  appreciation 
of  this  profound  remark. 

"It's  funny,"  Horace  continued,  "it's 
always  the  well-off  people  that  gets  money 
troubles." 

Daisy,  feeling  somewhat  out  of  her  depth, 
merely  frowned  and  made  a  noise  with  her 
tongue  to  express  pained  agreement  with  this 
philosophy. 

"  Exchange  is  up  the  pole  this  morning," 
she  remarked,  as  she  moved  away.  "  Can't 
get  a  blessed  call  through  properly." 

Horace  picked  up  his  pen  again.  The  quill 
pen  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  some  special 
mention.  It  had  been  presented  to  Horace 
on  his  fifteenth  birthday,  along  with  a  com- 
plicated sealing  set,  and  represented  the 
fulfilment  of  a  long-cherished  desire. 

No  sooner  had  he  received  it  than  he  was 
burning  with  longing  to  put  it  to  some 
special  use.  Eventually  he  had  hit  on  the 
idea  of  asking  Daisy  to  accompany  him  to 
the  pictures  one  evening,  and  of  sending  his 
request  by  note. 

Daisy  had  a  boy,  to  be  sure,  but  the  boy 


was  away  on  a  job,  and  no  one  could  object 
to  another  chap  doing  his  best  to  cheer  het- 
up  during  his  absence. 

The  composing  of  the  note  in  the  lunch 
hour  had  resulted  in  serious  damage  to  the 
tip  of  the  quill.  It  was  Horace's  first  letter, 
but  with  time  and  thought  and  frequent 
reference  to  the  firm's  letter  file,  he  achieved 
what  he  felt  to  be  a  satisfactory  effort. 

"Dear  Miss  Daisy,"  it  ran,  "re  our 
talk  of  yesterday's  date  concerning  '  Coral ie 
and  the  Cowpuncher.'  We  are  of  opinion 
that  this  is  an  excellent  film,  well  up  to 
the  high  standard  of  the  Palladium  Picture 
House.  I  can  get  off  at  five  to  six  to-morrow, 
if  the  Boss  has  not  got  one  of  his  hanging 
about  fits  on.  The  favour  of  your  company 
and  a  reply  at  your  earliest  convenience  will 
oblige  yours  faithfully,  Horace." 

The  sealing  of  the  note  was  a  lengthy 
and  complicated  business.  -There  was  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  wax  or  the  match 
should  be  held  in  the  right  hand.  Experi- 
ments proved  that  one  method  burnt  the 
fingers,  while  the  other  burnt  the  envelope. 

Then  the  desirability  of  placing  the  seal  on 
the  hot  wax  without  loss  of  time  necessitated 
dropping  the  wax  and  the.  match  hurriedly, 
so  that  the  former  attached  itself  to  the 
knee  of  Horace's  trousers,  while  the  latter 
set  fire  to  a  wicker  letter  basket. 

The  time  wasted  in  eradicating  the  effects 
of  these  accidents  in  no  way  damped  Horace's 
enthusiasm,  though  the  combined  odours  of 
sealing  wax  and  burnt  wicker  called  forth 
considerable  comment,  on  the  return  of  the 
staff. 

Eventually  a  smutty  and  slightly-burnt 
envelope, embellished  with  three  blobs  of  wax, 
one    of  which   sealed  the  flap — the  others 
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apparently  being  for  ornament  rather  than 
use — fell  into  Daisy's  hands. 

To  mark  the  importance  of  the  occasion, 
Horace  paid  for  the  best  seats  and  bought  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  mixed  chocolates.  It 
was  unfortunate  that  they  were  in  a  bag, 
and  that  Daisy  held  them  in  a  warm  hand 
through  the  best  part  of  a  wildly  exciting 
film. 

They  enjoyed  themselves  thoroughly  and 
inarticulately,  their  conversation  consisting 
mostly  of  the  words  "  some" — in  exaggerated 
and  very  bad  American — and  "  not  'arf  "  in 
very  good  Cockney. 

Horace  was  about  to  continue  his  signa- 
ture practice  when  the  manager's  bell  rang. 

He  answered  it  with  alacrity,  and,  having 
arrived  in  the  manager's  office,  he  looked 
round  eagerly  for  signs  of  a  row. 

The  Son  and  Heir  was  sitting  astride  a 
chair,  smoking  a  cigarette.  Horace  would 
have  preferred  to  find  him  standing  at  the 
window,  his  legs  apart,  his  arms  folded, 
glaring  out  at  the  chimney-pots  writh  un- 
seeing eyes.  The  manager's  voice,  too, 
disappointed  him  in  that  it  had  all  its 
familiar  calm. 

"  Mr.  Reginald  is  changing  his  rooms  in 
St.  James's  Street.'  He  is  moving  to  the 
floor  below,  and  requires  some  help.  Miss 
Thompson  can  carry  out  your  duties  for  this 
morning." 

"  Yes,  sir."  Horace  had  never  had  any- 
thing quite  so  exciting  to  break  the  office 
routine,  and  his  voice  was  breathless  with 
pleasure. 

The  Son  and  Heir  took  him  off  in  a  taxi, 
while  Daisy  leaned  out  from  a  top  window, 
all  agog  with  interest. 

Reggie  was  rather  grimly  uncommunica- 
tive, though  Horace's  wide-set,  honest  grey 
eyes  conveyed  sympathy  for  a  situation  that 
he  felt  to  be  fraught  with  something  un- 
pleasant. 

In  his  simple  concern  for  Reggie  he  forgot 
to  get  the  most  out  of  the  taxi  ride,  and  on 
reaching  St.  James's  Street  he  wished  he 
had  remembered  to  be  more  conscious  of  a 
novel  experience. 

He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  casual 
way  in  which  Reggie  took  a  handful  of 
silver  from  his  pocket  and  paid  the  driver  a 
coin  considerably  in  excess  of  the  registered 
fare.  For  the  time  it  became  his  highest 
ambition  to  be  in  a  position  to  do  the 
same. 

The  porter  at  the  chambers  took  them  up 
in  the  lift  and  followed  them  to  Reggie's 
room 


"  Lunch,  sir  ?  "  he  queried. 
The  Son  and  Heir  pushed  his  hand  through 
his  hair  and  frowned. 

«  Er — yes."  Then  he  seemed  to  remember 
Horace.  -  "  Had  your  lunch  yet  ? " 

"  No,  sir." 

Horace  was  taking  in  the  appointments  of 
the  room.  It  would  all  make  such  a  fine 
tale  for  Daisy's  ears. 

"  Lunch  for  two,  then — something  cold 
quickly." 

It  was  not  until  they  were  seated  at  the 
meal  that  Horace — usually  so  irrepressible — 
ventured  a  remark. 

"  It's  a  funny  world,  sir,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Reggie  started  and  seemed  suddenly  to 
become  conscious  of  Horace's  presence. 

"  What  makes  you  say  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Well,  I  was  thinking,  sir,  here's  me 
having  this  swell  lunch  with  you  instead  of 
being  in  the  tea-shop." 

"  Yes — of  course,"  Reggie  murmured. 

"  Now,  I  don't  expect  you  get  surprises  like 
that,  sir — I  mean  everything  comes  usual 
like,  I  suppose." 

"No,  not  everything."  He  paused  and 
looked  into  Horace's  grey  eyes.  What  he 
saw  there  prompted  him  to  continue. 

"  For  instance,  I've  had  one  surprise  this 
morning.  The  Guv'nor's  taking  me  into  the 
firm." 

For  a  moment  the  fact  that  Reggie  also 
referred  to  the  manager  as  the  "  Guv'nor  " 
surprised  Horace  into  silence. 

"  Well,  it's  not  a  bad  life,"  he  remarked 
after  a  pause. 

Reggie's  eyes  twinkled  and  he  got  out  his 
cigarette  case. 

"  Have  a  smoke  before  we  begin  work," 
he  said,  proffering  it. 

Horace,  wondering  if  he  should  confess  he 
was  only  fifteen,  took  a  cigarette,  and,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation,  thrust  his  hand  into 
his  pocket  and  brought  forth  a  metal  case 
gaudily  embellished  with  a  highly-coloured 
picture  of  a  hunting  scene. 

"  They're  only  Woodbines,  but " 

The  Son  and  Heir  .shook  his  head. 

"  Thanks,"  he  said  gravely.  "  I  have  to 
stick  to  the  one  make,  or  I  get  throat 
trouble." 

Horace  returned  the  case  to  his  pocket. 
He  was  feeling  very  much  a  man  of  the 
w^orld. 

"  I  hope  you'll  be  happy  with  us,  sir,"  he 
remarked,  as  he  lit  up. 

Reggie  got  up  hurriedly  and  moved  to 
the  window,  but  when  he  turned  back,  the 
gloomy  look  had  settled  on  his  face  again. 
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"  I  wonder  if  you're  any  good  at  advice," 
he  remarked,  pacing  up  and  down. 

Horace  puffed  at  his  cigarette. 

"  Well,  I've  knocked  about  a  bit  since  I 
left  school,  sir.  I  was  in  two  jobs  before 
I  came  to  this  one." 


Reggie,  in  his  turn,  felt  strangely  drawn 
to  his  father's  Cockney  office  boy.  With  all 
his  faults,  Horace  possessed  an  unfaltering 
sense  of  honour,  that  manifested  itself  in 
the  clear  child-like  glance  of  his  wide-set 
eyes. 


'Pleased  to  meet  you,  I'm  sure,'  he  said.     'Horace  Jenkins,  at  your  service 


He  leant  back  and  crossed  his  legs.  He 
was  beginning  to  feel  sure  of  himself  again. 
He  decided  that  he  liked  th£  Son  and  Heir, 
and  that  he  had  previously  misjudged  him. 
He  was  more  friendly  and  less  la-di-da  than 
he  had  imagined 


"  It's  like  this,"  Reggie  said.  "I've  just 
come  down  from  Cambridge  for  good.  I 
didn't  do  so  badly,  but  I  was  quite  prepared 
for  the  Guv'nor  to  make  me  go  through  the 
mill  a  bit  before  he  took  me  on.  Well,  he's 
turned  up  trumps,  and  he's  starting  me  at 
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the  top  with  a  thundering  good  screw.  *  It's 
made  me  keen,  I  can  tell  you." 

Horace  flicked  the  ash  from  his  cigarette 
and,  forgetting  for  the  moment  their 
respective  positions,  spoke  from  a  full 
heart. 

44  You're  lucky,"  he  said.  "  It  took  me 
three  months  to  get  a  half-crown  rise." 
Then  he  remembered.     "  I'm  listening,  sir." 

44  Well,  it's  this  way,"  Reggie  continued. 
44  About  three  weeks  ago  a  revue  company 
came  to  Cambridge,  and  one  of  my  pals 
knew  the  leading  lady.  Through  that  I  got 
introduced  to  a  girl  who  took  a  small  part. 
I  saw  her  once  or  twice,  and  we  got  on  well 
in  a  brother  and  sister  sort  of  fashion." 

Horace  gave  vent  to  an  all-comprehending 
44  Ah  !  " 

44  Then  one  night,"  Reggie  went  on,  44  a 
few  pals  came  to  my  room,  and  we  got  on  to 
a  pretty  serious  discussion.  Some  chap  said 
he'd  rather  see  his  sister  dead  than  actihg 
in  revue,  and  another  one  remarked  that]  he 
thought  men's  treatment  of  girls  wras  rotten, 
on  the  whole.  We  all  got  worked  up  to  a 
terrific  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and,  as  soon  as 
they'd  gone,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  to  this 
girl,  asking  hereto  marry  me.  I  .didn't  say 
I  loved  her,  you  know,  but  I  offered  to  take 
her  out  of  her  sordid  surroundings  and  do 
my  best  to  make  her  happy.  She  wrote 
back  and  said  the  company  would  be  in  a 
London  suburb  this  week,  and  she'd  give 
me  her  answer  if  I'd  go  and  see  her  then." 

Horace  was  leaning  forward  wide-eyed. 

44  And  now  it's  come  to  the  point,  you're 
funking  it,"  he  said  breathlessly. 

Reggie  nodded. 

44  Thatfs  about  the  size  of  it.  Now  that 
the  pater  has  given  me  this  chance,  I  daren't 
tell  him  about  it — and,  anyway,  I  want  to  be 
free  while  I'm  getting  the  hang  of  things. 
You  see,  if.  I  write  and  say  I've  changed 
my  mind,  I'm  afraid  she'll  use  that  letter 
against  me." 

Horace  was  thinking  rapidly,  and  his 
thoughts  were  rather  in  the  form  of  a 
cinema  scenario. 

44  Where  is  she  acting  ?  "  he  queried. 

44  She  gave  me  an  address  of  some  rooms 
round  Kilburn  way ;  the  company  is  on 
somewhere  near  there  this  week." 

Horace  stood  up  and  pulled  out  his  watch 
ostentatiously. 

44  Can  you  manage  the  moving  without 
me,  after  all,  sir,  and  can  you  give  me  that 
address  in  Kilburn  ?  " 

Reggie  looked  puzzled. 

"  Why  ?  "  he  asked. 


Horace  drew  himself  up,  making  the  most 
of  his  five  feet  one  inch  and  a  bit. 

44  Because,  sir,  with  your  permission,  I  am 
going  to  Kilburn  to  get  a  certain  letter  from 
a  certain  lady,  along  with  her  refusal  of  your 
highly  generous  offer." 

*  *   '         *  *  * 

So  it  came  about  that  Horace  found 
himself  all  alone  in  a  taxi  bound  for 
Kilburn. 

Reggie,  looking  upon  his  suggestion  more 
or  less  in  the  light  of  a  joke,  had  thrust  ten 
shillings  into  his  hand  and  told  him  to  be 
off  and  see  what  he  could  do,  advising  him 
to  get  a  taxi  in  case  it  was  a  matinee 
afternoon. 

Horace  was  endeavouring  to  quell  his 
excitement  and  to  work  out  a  calm  plan  of 
campaign.  He  pictured  the  girl,  arrayed  in 
pale  blue  satin  and  sequins,  making  a  terrible 
scene  and  demanding  a  hundred  pounds  in 
exchange  for  the  letter. 

Something  told  Horace  that  there  "could 
be  no  question  of  money  as  ^ far  as  Reggie 
was  concerned.  He  would  rather  keep  to 
his  offer  than  make  a  sordid  bargain  for  his 
freedom. 

No,  money  was  out  of  the  question. 
Strategy  Avas  what  was  needed,  and  it  was  up 
to  him  (Horace)  to  use  it  skilfully. 

Of  course  it  wasn't  every  chap  in  his 
position  who  had  the  chance  to  interview  an 
actress.  She  would  be  beautiful,  without  a 
doubt,  but  a  discerning  eye,  such  as  his  ow7n, 
would  probably  detect  flaws  beneath  the- 
paint  and  powder. 

Her  room  would  be  luxurious  :  he  had 
a  hazy  mental  vision  of  it,  in  which 
photographs  and  cushions  played  a  prominent 
part.  She  would  probably  extend  a  hand  to 
be  kissed  when  he  was  ushered  into  her 
presence,  and  Horace  wondered  a  little  how 
he  should  achieve  that  act  of  homage.  He 
finally  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of 
practising  on  the  speaking-tube  in  the  taxi. 

He  took  the  mouthpiece  gently  and  held 
it  in  what  he  imagined  to  be  the  correct 
manner  as  he  bent  over  it  and  murmured  : 
44  Pleased  to  meet  you."  Whereupon  the 
taxi  slowed  down  and  the  driver  put  his  ear 
closer  to  the  trumpet.  Horace  sank  back 
into  the  corner,  and  the  driver  went  on  again, 
obviously  muttering  his  opinion  of  youths 
who  travelled  in  taxis. 

They  finally  drew  up  before  a  row  of 
extremely  humble-looking  dwellings. 

Horace  got  out  and,  thrusting  his  hand 
into  his  pocket,  held  some  silver  out 
ostentatiously    on    his     open    palm.       He 
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selected  five  shillings  very  deliberately  and 
handed  them  to  the  driver. 

He  had  never  before  realised  an  ambition 
quite  so  soon  after  its  formation. 

A  girl  in  a  navy  blue  skirt  and  a  plain 
white  blouse  answered  his  knock. 

"Can  I  speak  to  Miss  Ettie  Sparks?" 
said  Horace  in  his  best  manner. 

The  girl  nodded. 

"  That's  me.     Won't  you  come  in  ?  " 

Horace  followed  her  into  a  sitting-room 
that  was  in  most  respects  the  counterpart  of 
the  front  room  in  his  mother's  house. 

The  girl  sat  down  on  the  piano  stool  and 
smiled  in  the  friendliest  manner,  evidently 
waiting  for  him  to  begin. 

Bitterly  disappointed  as  he  was,  Horace 
determined  that  on  his  part  at  least  the 
interview  should  lack  nothing  of  its  hoped-for 
impressiveness. 

He  placed  his  hat  on  the  table  and  took  a 
much-patterned  green  handkerchief  from  his 
left  sleeve. 

"  Pleased  to  meet  you,  I'm  sure,"  he  said. 
"  Horace  Jenkins,  at  your  service." 

He  waited  for  Miss  Sparks  to  make  some 
suitable  reply,  but  there  was  an  awkward 
pause,  during  which  the  disturbing  thought 
came  to  Horace  that  this  was  Miss  Sparks's 
maid  masquerading  as  her  mistress. '  How- 
ever, he  dismissed  the  suspicion  at  once  on 
remembering  how  naturally  she  had  answered 
him  at  the  door. 

The  girl  broke  the  silence. 

"  Er — have  you  come  far  ?  "  she  asked,  in 
an  obvious  effort  to  open  conversation. 

"  From  St.  James's  Street." 

Horace  returned  the  handkerchief  to  his 
sleeve,  hoping  that  she  was  duly  impressed 
with  the  address  he  had  given. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said  vaguely.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  name  conveyed  very  little 
to  her,  so  Horace  continued — 

"I  don't  live  there.  My  home  is  in 
Peckham." 

Miss  Sparks  warmed  to  him  visibly. 

"  Is  it  ?  Now,  that's  strange.  That's  my 
home,  too — Bellamy  Eoad." 

Horace  sat  down,  totally  disregarding  all 
his  efforts  to  appear  correct. 

"  Well,  that  ain't  'arf  funny  !  I  live  at 
Number  Ten,  Bellamy  Road."    . 

Miss  Sparks  wriggled  round  on  the  stool 
excitedly. 

"You're  not  Mrs.  Jenkins's  little  boy? 
My,  how  you've  grown  !  I  should  never  have 
recognised  you.  My  word,  it  doesn't  half 
make  me  feel  old  !  " 

"  Pooh  I "  ejaculated  Horace  reassuringly. 


"You  don't  look  no  age.  Funny,  I  can't 
remember  you." 

"  I'm  Mrs.  Herbert's  daughter.  Number 
Three,  y'know.  Ma  married  again,  and  I 
didn't  quite  hit  it  off  with  Mr.  Herbert,  so 
I  took  up  this  life.  I  go  home  for  a  week- 
end now  and  then.  I'm  lucky,  really— I've 
only  been  out  of  a  shop  for  six  weeks  in  the 
last  two  years." 

Although  a  little  uncertain  as  to  her  mean- 
ing, Horace  managed  to  convey  the  right 
amount  of  enthusiasm. 

"  That's  fine  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"And  how  are  the  Harrises,  on  the 
corner  ?  "  Ettie  asked.  "  They  were  going 
through  a  cruel  hard  time  with  the  baby 
when  I  was  home  last.  I  was  one  of  Gertie 
Harris's  bridesmaids,  y'know.  A  pretty  girl 
she  was." 

Horace  shook  his  head. 

"  She  don't  strike  me  as  looking  anything 
much  now,"  he  said.  "  Last  time  I  saw  her 
was  at  the  Palmers'  Christmas  party.  She 
looked  shocking  ill  then." 

Ettie  brightened  up  again. 

"  Do  the  Palmers  still  give  their  parties, 
then  ?  "  she  asked.  "  I  remember  they 
always  used  to  have  crackers  with  jewellery 
in  them,  and  lovely  trifles  with  nuts  all 
sticking  out  on  top.  Their  little  business 
seems  to  pay  well,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

Horace  nodded. 

"Mum  always  says  she  daresn't  go  into 
Palmer's  Stores  with  too  much  money  in  her 
purse,  else  she'd  spend  it  all ;  Mr.  Palmer's 
that  obliging  that  you've  bought  up  half  the 
shop  before  you  can  say  Jack  Robinson." 

Ettie  laughed  appreciatively. 

"  Won't  they  all  be  surprised  when  they 
know  you've  seen  me!" 

All  the  light  died  out  of  Horace's  face. 

"  I  was  forgetting,"  he  said  miserably. 

"  Forgetting  what  ?  "  Ettie  queried. 

"  What  I  come  for." 

Ettie  struck  two  or  three  notes  on  the 
piano  with  her  left  hand. 

"  Well,  it  has  been  nice  to  see  you,"  she 
said  sincerely. 

"  P'r'aps  you  won't  think  so  when  you 
know  what  I've  come  about :  I've  come  from 
Mr.  Reginald  Copley." 

Ettie  took  her  fingers  off  the  keys. 

"  Oh,  him  !  "  she  said  easily.  "  I  thought 
he'd  forgotten  all  about  me." 

"  No,  he  ain't  forgotten."  Then,  with  a 
rush :  "  But  he's  funking  it  something  awful." 

"  Funking  what  ? "  Ettie  queried. 

"  Marrying  you,"  Horace  blurted  out. 

Ettie  tossed  her  head. 
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"  Well,  he  needn't  worry  about  that !  He 
isn't  going  to  get  the  chance.  I'm  marrying 
Ernie  Strange  in  a  month  or  two.  You 
know — him  what  used  to  work  for  Carters'. 
He's  got  a  nice  little  business  of  his  own 
going  now  in  Highgate." 

Horace  beamed.  He  felt  that  the  occasion 
demanded  something  especially  suitable. 

"  Well,  in  my  opinion  it'll  be  a  bad  day 
for  Reginald  Copley  when  the  wedding  bells 
ring  for  you  and  Ernie  Strange,"  he  said, 
rather  as  though  he  were  reciting  a  ballad. 

"  And  I  suppose  he  wants  the  letter  ?  " 
Ettie  said  shrewdly.  "I  know  these  college 
boys.  Truth  to  tell,  I'd  have  said  '  No  '  at 
once,  but  I  didn't  want  him  to  come  hang- 
ing around  my  rooms  or  the  theatre.  I 
guessed  he  would  cool  off  after  a  bit,  so  I 
gave  him  time." 

She  went  to  a  box  on  the  table  and  came 
back  with  the  letter  in  her  hand. 

"  There  you  are,"  she  said.  "  You  can 
give  it  to  Reggie,  with  my  compliments,  and 
tell  him  that  being  Mrs.  Copley  isn't  at  all 
in  my  line." 

Horace  took  the  letter  and,  rising,  picked 
up  his  hat. 

"  Oh,  you're  not  going T'  Ettie  cried.  "My 
landlady'll  be  awfully  pleased  if  you'll  have 
a  cup  of  tea  with  us.  We're  just  going  to 
have  it — we're  always  early.  There's  heaps 
I  want  to  ask  you." 

Horace  hesitated. 

"  We  haven't  got  anything  much,"  Ettie 
went  on.  "  It's  plain,  y'know,  but  I  believe 
there  are  some  shrimps." 

Horace  put  down  his  hat. 

"  O-oh  !  "  he  said.    "  That's  my  favourite 
tea,"  and  he  followed  her  with  alacrity. 
*  *  #  *  * 

Returning  in  the  Tube — he  felt  that  he 
was  not  entitled  to  take  a  taxi — Horace 
went  over  the  events  of  the  afternoon,  and 
found  that  a  sense  of  pleasure  quite  over- 
shadowed any  disappointment  he  might 
have  felt  at  the  turn  events  had  taken. 


That  Ettie  Sparks  should  prove  to  be 
someone  of  his  acquaintance  was,  after  all, 
far  more  exciting  than  anything  he  had 
anticipated,  and  they  had  enjoyed  the  tea 
in  the  jolliest  possible  manner. 

He  had  finally  torn  himself  away  after 
giving  a  solemn  promise  to  come  along 
with  his  mother  on  Saturday  and  see  the 
show. 

He  did  rather  regret  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  tell  Reggie  a  thrilling  tale  of  how  he 
obtained  possession  of  the  letter. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  rooms  in  St. 
James's  Street  he  paused  before  knocking, 
and  wondered  what  he  should  say. 

"  Sir,"  he  might  begin,  "  here  is  the  letter. 
Fortune  played  into  my  hands,  for,  to  my 
surprise,  I  discovered  that  I  had  known  the 
girl  in  earlier  and  less  prosperous  days.  She 
was  very  noble.  She  handed  me  the  letter 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  bade  me  say  that 
her  answer  was  in  the  negative.  Her  one 
desire  was  to  see  you  happy,  and  'far  be  it 
from  her  to  consent  to  be  a  drag  upon  you 
in  your  fight  for  fame  and  fortune." 

With  this  speech  ready  upon  his  lips,  he 
opened  the  door.  Reggie  was  ensconsed  in 
an  easy-chair,  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  his 
feet*  upon  the  mantel-shelf. 

"  Well,  old  son,  any  luck  ?  "  he  queried. 

Horace  took  three  paces  forward  and  laid 
the  letter  on  the  table,  with  the  change  on 
top  of  it.  Then  he  squared  his  shoulders 
and  took  a  deep  breath. 

"  Sir,"  he  began,  "  here  is  the  letter- " 

He  broke  off  and  smiled  suddenly. 

"  She  lives  in  our  street,"  he  said  very 
simply.     "  We  had  shrimps  for  tea." 

jjt  .jit  jjt  jit  jk. 

The  next  morning  Daisy  was  all  eagerness 
to  hear  what  had  happened. 

"It  must  have  been  very  interesting,"  she 
said,  with  a  question  in  her  voice. 

Then  Horace  put  into  practice  his  first 
lesson  from  the  Book  of  Experience. 

He  said  nothing. 
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THERE  was  disquiet  round  about  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  tavern.  All  the 
countryside  had  been  stirred,  a  few 
days  since,  by  news  of  an  elopement  from 
Lancaster — an  adventure  that  ended  with 
a  meeting  with  six  pestilent  highwaymen 
who  had  been  the  scourge  of  Westmorland. 
The  outlaws  had  been  scattered,  thanks  to 
the  intervention  of  Lastingham,  the  would- 
be  bridegroom,  and  he  himself  had  been 
carried  to  the  inn  with  a  head  half-broken 
by  the  butt-end  of  a  pistol.  Squire  Thorpe's 
lady  had  taken  lodging  here,  to  guard  and 
mother  Lord  Trevor's  daughter  until  her 
man  was  well  enough  to  take  the  road 
again  ;  and,  wdiat  with  one  thing  and 
another,  the  parish  had  been  roused 
pleasantly  from  workaday  routine. 

And  now  Trevor's  girl  was  missing.  She 
had  left  Lastingham  in  a  deep,  healing  sleep, 
and  had  gone  for  an  hour  of  freedom  and 
fresh  air.  It  was  the  first  time  that  even 
Mrs.  Thorpe's  persuasion  could  drive  her 
from  the  sick-bed  for  so  long. 

"  He'll  miss  your  dainty  freshness,  girl," 
the  Squire's  wife  had  said,  as  she  sent  her 
out  of  doors.  "  He  talked  in  his  sleep  just 
nowT,  and  said  you  were  like  a  wild-rose  with 
dew  among  the  petals.  To  be  sure,  he  was 
light-headed,  and  so  dropped  into  poetry. 
The  prose  of  the  matter  is  that  you  are  pale 
and  haggard.  I'll  stay  by  him  if  you 
promise  to  take  a  whole  hour's  liberty." 

"  I  feel  so  strong,  and  he  needs  me.  A 
half-hour " 

"  A  full  hour,  child,  on  pain  of  my 
displeasure.  What  a  babe  it  is !  I've 
nursed  my  own  man  through  worse  sickness 
than  this,  and  he  requites  me  always  by 
getting  up,  long  before  he  should,  and  eating 
the  most  astounding  meal  that  ever  was 
known  in  Christendom.     Men  are  the  most 


diverting  creatures.     How  else  could  we  put 
up  with  them  ?  " 

So  Miss  Trevor  had  gone  up  the  lane 
with  the  cheery  hope  that  Thorpe's  wife  lent 
to  wayfarers.  That  was  three  hours  ago, 
and  still  she  did  not  come.  Lastingham, 
not  long  since,  had  shaken  himself  free  of 
sleep,  had  asked  for  Madge,  and,  when 
Mrs.  Thorpe  told  him  she  had  gone  into  the 
lane  and  would  soon  return,  he  said  that,  by 
her  leave,  he  would  get  up  and  dress,  and 
go  to  meet  her.  She  strove  to  keep  him  to 
his  bed  ;  but  new  vigour,  returning  after 
illness,  seemed  to  him  like  the  old,  lusty 
strength  he  had  known  aforetime,  and  his 
will  must  have  its  way. 

It  seemed  to  Lastingham  that  he  was  not 
so  nimble  at  his  toilet  as  in  the  days  before 
some  blow  struck  sharp  across  his  head. 
He  could  not  remember  who  had  given  the 
blow — could  recall  little,  indeed,  save  that 
Trevor's  girl  was  very  dear  to  him,  and  that 
he  was  shaving  and  dressing  to  a  nicety 
because  he  hoped  soon  to  meet  her  in  the 
lane. 

The  Squire's  wife  had  time  and  to  spare 
to  ready  a  meal  for  him  before  he  came 
downstairs  ;  and  she  linked  her  arm  in  his 
when  he  would  have  stepped  out  of  doors, 
and  persuaded  him  that  Mias  Trevor  had 
gone  so  short  a  while  that  he  had  time  to 
feed  his  hunger  before  meeting  her  on  the 
return. 

She  would  let  no  servant  wait  on  him,  but 
tempted  him  with  dishes  such  as  sick  men 
love.  Then  she  bade  him  get  into  tfye  lane, 
thinking  he  would  weary  of  the  venture 
soon,  and  return  worn  out,  and  believe  her 
when  she  said  that  Miss  Trevor  would  be 
coming  to  his  pillow  by  and  by. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  Mrs.  Thorpe  herself 
to  find  how  these  eloping  lovers  had  captured 
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all  her  heart.  To  be  sure,  Lastingham  had 
saved  her  husband  in  the  thick  of  peril,  and, 
to  be  sure,  Trevor's  girl  was  too  bonnie  not 
to  claim  the  sympathy  of  any  woman  who 
happened  to  be  free  of  jealousy.  Yet  there 
was  something  more — a  warm  and  intimate 
affection  for  the  runaways,  that  increased 
with  each  new  hazard. 

When  Lastingham  had  gone,  she  was 
beset  by  worry  once  again.  Madge  Trevor 
was  absent  far  too  long,  and  she  wished  her 
goodmau  were  at  hand  to  quiet  her  fears. 
It  seemed  absurd  that  any  harm  could  come 
to  Madge  in  this  peaceful  countryside,  and 
on  such  a  heaven-sent  day  as  this,  when 
all  the  world  was  in  its  pomp  of  summer, 
and  the  birds  were  busy  with  their  roundelays. 
And  yet  the  girl  had  been  so  eager  to  return, 
so  unwilling  to  remain  even  an  hour  away 
from  Lastingham. 

Mrs.  Thorpe's  quick  ear  caught  the  sound 
of  hoofs  on  the  highway  below,  and  she 
listened  for  a  while.  Then  the  lines  of  care 
were  smoothed  from  her  face  as  if  by  fairy 
magic. 

"  Jack  is  coming,"  she  laughedr  "  There's 
not  .another  man  in  Westmorland  who  rides 
at  that  mad  pace,  in  season  or  out." 

Squire  Thorpe  came  to  the  tavern  front 
^  by  and  by,  his  horse  all  in  a  creamy  sweat. 

"  What  is  the  haste,  Jack  ?  "  asked  his 
wife,  glancing  demurely  at  him,  as  if  both 
of  them  were  younger  by  a  score  of  years. 

"  I've  not  seen  you,  wife,  since  noon 
yesterday,  and  it  seemed  a  year,  and  so  we 
galloped."  ^    * 

She  patted  the  grey's  neck  and  glanced 
at  her  husband  with  the  prettiest  coquetry. 
"  You  were  ever  glad  of  an  excuse  for  a 
gallop,  Jack." 

"  Ay,  when  you  were  waiting  at  the  end 
of  it.     How  are  our  daft  lovers  faring  ?  " 

"Jack,  I— I  had  forgotten  them.  yI  was 
so  glad  to  see  you." 

"  No  crime  in  that,  little  woman,"  he  said, 
with  his  breezy  air  of  well-content.  "  If 
Lastingham  is  half  the  man  I  think  him, 
he'll  be  readying  that  cracked  head  of  his 
for  the  Gretna  journey.  If  I  were  younger, 
wife,  and  hadn't  chanced  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  you  before  I  saw  Miss  Trevor " 

"  Oh,  be  done  with  jesting,  dear,"  she  fc 
pleaded,  reaching  up  to  the  hand  that  was 
free  of  the  bridle.  "  Mr.  Lastingham  is  all 
the  man  you  think  him,  and  he's  gone  to 
meet  her  in  the  lane.  He  thought  he  walked 
like  a  lover,  straight  as  a  lance,  but  I  wutehed 
him  when  he  fancied  I  was  out  of  sight,  and 
he  went  bent  and  weary.     He  was  foolishly 


complete,  Jack — a  man  after  your  owu 
heart." 

"  But  whereas  Miss  Trevor  ?  " 

"  Gone  for  three  hours  and  more  ;  and, 
my  dear,  the  gipsies  have  captured  her — or 
footpads — and  that's  a  sad  end  to  their 
gallop." 

"You're  tired,  wife,  and  out  of  heart. 
There  couldn't  be  a  sad  end  to  such  a  bonnie 
couple." 

"  There  can  be  a  sad  end  to  anything," 
she  protested,  all  her  courage  gone,  now 
that  she  qould  rest  tranquilly  against  her 
good  man's  strength.  "  The  world  is  full 
of  pitfalls,  Jack." 

"  It  is,  and  full  of  a  great  thirst  that  gets 
about  my  throat.  As  you  love  me,  wife,  let 
me  get  indoors  and  drink  a  stoup  of  ale. 
What  with  one  worry  and  another  on  the 
road — Ben  Standish  coming  to  my  stirrup, 
pleading  a  bad  harvest  and  asking  for 
reduction  of  the  less  than  nothing  that  he 
pays  for  rent  already,  and  then  old  Martha 
Unthank,  hobbling  on  her  sticks,  praying 
me  go  into  the  hospital  founded  Heaven 
knows  when  in  the  long  ago  for  ailing 
spinsters " 

"  She  had  a  grievance,  Jack  ?  " 

"  A  grievance  ?  She  had  twenty.  Her 
chimney  smoked.  Her  neighbours  were  at 
war  with  her.  She  was  troubled  with  such 
body-ailments  that  I  lost  count  of  them  after 
the  first  twenty." 

"  But  that  was  only  Martha,  dear.  We 
know  her." 

"We  do,  wife;  and,  when  I've  drowned 
this  most  consuming  thirst  of  mine,  I'll  find 
charity  again." 

She  was  content  once  more  with  the 
summer  day,  because  her  husband  told  her 
all  was  well ;  and  she  went  indoors  with 
him,  to  wonder  once  again  at  the  gift  he 
had  for  singing  in  tune  with  the  forward 
hope  of  life.  In  hardship  and  in  ease  she 
had  proved  him  through  and  through,  and 
to  her  woman's  intuition  he  was  like  some 
pleasant  knight  of  old  who  kept  rosemary 
alive  in  the  gardens  of  this  life. 

Lastingham,  meanwhile,  had  gone  up  the 
lane.  He  forgot  the  weakness  of  his  body, 
forgot  all  in  the  world  save  Madge  Trevor, 
who  was  coming  down  the  lane  to  meet  him. 
He  needed  her.  In  sickness  or  in  health 
he  needed  her  as  he  craved  for  wind  on  the 
fells,  and  sunlight?  and  the  free  air  of 
heaven. 

His  strength  was  failing  him,  and  still  she 

did  not  come.     Against  his  will  he  rested 

,  for  a  moment  at  the  wayside,  and  presently 
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soi 


he  heard  a  footfall  down  the  road.  It  was 
far-off  and  faint,  and  he  got  sharply  to  his 
feet.  There  was  no  one  in  the  dale  that 
mattered,  save  Madge  Trevor,  and  he  was 
sure  it  was  her  step. 

His  gaiety  returned,  and  he  squared  his 
shoulders  to  the  world  again,  as  if  he  trqd 
on  air.  There  was  a  bend  of  the  road 
above,  hiding  her  from  him  for  a  while  ;  and 
he  was  astonished  presently  to  hear  a  burst 
of  song,  accompanied  by  a  heavier  footfall 
than  ever  Madge  could  compass  in  this  life. 
The  singing  was  good,  and  the  air  was 
known  to  him  from  boyhood  ;  for  Lastingham 
had  been  cradled  in  Lancaster,  where  such 
songs  were  alive  and  fragrant  still,  though 
Stuart  Charlie's  body  lay  deep  under  foreign 
soil — 

"  Oh,  ye'll  talc'  the  high  road,  art  Til  talc'  the  low  road, 
An"  I'll  be  in  Scotland  before  ye; 
But  trouble  it  is  there,  an'  mony  hearts  are  sair, 
On  the  bonnie,  bonnie  banks  o'  Loch  Ore." 

Not  only  was  it  the  familiar  song,  but 
there  was  a  difference  that  marked  it  from 
the  rendering  commonly  accepted.  Lasting- 
ham,  too,  had  been  taught  to  sing  "Loch 
Ore,"  though  "  Loch  Lomond  "  claimed  a 
larger  following  now ;  and  he  remembered 
the  father  who  had  dandled  him  on  his  knee, 
had  taught  him  afterwards  the  way  of  gun 
and  rod,  and  had  trained  him  to  remember 
how  three  of  his  race  had  gone  out  to  die 
no  stark  Culloden  Field.  And  through  that 
grief  for  the  Stuart  who  had  seemed  to  fail 
there  sounded  a  pibroch  from  the  Highland 
moors.  Madge  was  not  stepping  down  the 
road  to  meet  him,  but  the  song  his  father 
taught  him,  from  babyhood  almost,  „went 
vibrant  up  to  the  hills  of  God.  A  great 
peril  was  his  to  face  and  conquer,  and  all 
the  legions  of  the  Stuarts  came  round  him 
in  this  sudden  weakness  that  assailed  him 
like  a  pestilence.  They  knew,  as  he  did  not 
just  yet,  the  ordeal  that  awaited  him. 

He  needed  Madge.  He  needed  rest  and 
sleep,  and  his  head  ached  as  if  all  the  anvil- 
hammers  of  the  world  were  beating  strokes 
on  it.  And  ever  the  song  drew  nearer, 
rousing  his  weariness  in  some  odd  way  to 
fresh  endeavour.  It  bade  him  remember 
Flora  MacDonaJd  and  her  selfless  zeal  for 
the  Stuart — a  zeal  that  put  her  life  in 
jeopardy  —  bade  him  recall  the  havoc  of 
Culloden,  and  the  men  who  were  glad  to  die 
in  such  a  cause. 

And  then  he  saw  a  shock-headed  farmer's 
laid  swing  round  the  corner,  with  a  blue 
cloak  on  his  arm  ;  and  he  stood  for  a  while, 
very  still  and  cold,  facing  his  grief.     Madge 


had  come  to  harm,  and  all  the  trace  left  of 
her  was  the  cloak  that  a  hind  had  found  left 
derelict  somewhere  about  the  fields. 

"  Where  did  you  find  it  ? "  he  asked, 
snatching  it  from  the  lad.  "  Are  you  dumb, 
or  scant  of  wit,  that  you  stand  gaping 
there  ?  " 

"Give  it  me  back,"  the  other  answered 
stolidly.  "  It  wras  gi'en  me  to  take  to 
Mr.  Lastingham,  and  why  should  you  go 
snatching  it  ?  'V 

"  Because  I  chance  to  be  Mr.  Lastingham." 

"  And  you're  staying  at  '  The  Crown  and 
Anchor '  ?  Well,  that  saves  me  a  bit  o'  the 
forrard  journey,  though,  to  be  sure,  it  no 
way  does,  for  the  ale  they  brew  yonder  draws 
me.  Ay,  it  draws  me  as  othersome  are 
drawn  by  the  strings  of  a  lassie's  apron." 

"  Where  did  you  find  the  cloak  ? "  said 
Lastingham,  mth  sharp  command. 

"  I  didn't  find  it,  sir.  It  was  put  into  my 
hands. by  a  big,  hectoring  man  o'  the  gentry 
sort,  with  a  message  I've  kept  singing  in  my 
head.  'Sir  Eichard  Swayne's  compliments 
to  Mr.  Lastingham,  and  Miss  Trevor  has 
no  need  of  the  cloak  on  her  ride  to  Gretna.' 
That  was  what  he  told  me.  I  got  it  into  my 
head,  and  it's  stayed  there,  thanks  be." 

The  fire  kindled  at  Jack's  heart.  He  was 
buoyant  again,  and  master  of  his  body. 
"  Here's  a  guinea  for  you,  my  lad,  if  you  tell 
me  where  you  met  Sir  Eichard." 

"  Nay,  and  thank  ye,"  said  the  yokel,  with 
blunt  honesty.  "  That's  his  price  for  the 
pains  I'm  taking  now,  and  I  never  took 
money  yet  from  two  masters.  As  for  where 
I  met  him,  you  can  have  it  for  the  asking. 
It  was  wide  of  the  Carlisle  Eoad,  a  few  miles 
and  a  bittock  further  north." 

"  Had  he  a  lady  with  him  ?  " 

"Nay,  he  hadn't,  but  it  stands  to  sense 
there  was  one  not  so  far  off,  if  she  hadn't 
any  need  of  the  cloak." 

"  Thank  you,  lad,  if  you'll  take  no  more 
than  thanks,"  said  Lastingham. 

The  hind  was  astonished  at  the  sudden 
vigour  of  this  stranger,  who  turned  about 
and  took  his  long  limbs  down  the  slope,  and 
breasted  the  further  hill  as  if  it  were  level 
country. 

"  By  the  heart,  he  can  step  it  a  bit,"  he 
muttered — "  faster  than  I  can,  with  all  my 
thirst  for  ale." 

Lastingham  came  to  "  The  Crown  and 
Anchor,"  and  found  Squire  Thorpe  fretting 
in  the  yard.  Thorpe's  faith  in  this  ripe, 
wholesome  day  of  June  was  failing  because 
Madge  Trevor  did  not  come. 

"  You've  found   your   health  again,  Mr. 
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Lastingham,  by  the  look  of  you,"  said  the 
Squire,  glad  to  see  a  man  once  more  in  this 
place  of  troubled  women. 

"  I  have,  Squire.  Will  you  ride  with  me 
for  Gretna  ? " 

"  To  the  end  of  beyond,  if  you  ask  it; 
but  Miss  Trevor  would  scarcely  relish  my 
company  on  the  way.  Be  done  with  your 
jesting,  aud  tell  me  where  you  found  her. 
The  women  here  have  all  gone  mad,  saying 
she  is  lying  murdered  somewhere,  and  they've 
worn  my  temper  raw.  But  the  affair  ends 
as  I  like  affairs  to  end.  You've  Miss  Trevor's 
cloak  on  your  arm,  so  she's  not  very  far 
away." 

Squire  Thorpe,  easy-going,  content  with 
his  own  happiness,  had  a  big  heart  for 
eloping  couples,  and  poacher-folk  who  hunted 
his  lands  by  night,  and  all  birds  of  liberty 
and  open-air.  He  was  merry  and  in  good 
heart  again  until  he  glanced  at  Lastingham's 
face. 

"  What  ails  you,  man  ?  "  he  asked.  "  If 
I  were  younger,  and  carried  that  blue 
cloak " 

"  Oh,  be  done,  sir,"  said  Lastingham. 
"  I  need  you  on  the  Gretna  road.  Two  men 
are  better  than  one  -in  pursuit  of  such  a 
rogue  as  Richard  Swayne."  • 

"  Sir  Richard,  known  even  in  these  dales 
for  his  London  escapades  ?  " 

"  The  same,  Squire  ;  and  he  has  a  long 
start,  hurrying  Miss  Trevor  to  Gretna."  - 

"But,  Mr.  Lastingham,  it  can't  be  true. 
It  is  such  a  buoyant  world  we  live  in,  and 
you  were  made  for  each  other  from  the 
beginning,  you  and  she.  My  wife  agrees 
with  me,  and  that  seldom  happens.  Besides, 
you're  not  fit  to  take  the  journey  yet." 

"  Fit  ?  If  I'd  one  foot  in  the  grave,  and 
half  the  other  slipping  in,  I  should  follow 
Miss  Trevor  till  I  dropped.  What  else  does 
love  of  a  woman  mean  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  with  you  there.  Step  in  and 
crack  a  bottle  before  we  start." 

"By  your  leave,  sir,  I'd  rather  help  the 
groom  to  saddle  our  two  horses.  There's 
no  time  to  waste,  believe  me." 
.  Within  a  half -hour  they  were  mounted, 
and  Mrs.  Thorpe  was  bidding  them  farewell 
— tearful  and  buoyant  both  in  one — when 
the  Squire  saw  that  Lastingham  had  packed 
the  blue  cloak  on  his  saddle-bow. 

"  Oh,  I  protest,  sir,"  he  grumbled.  "She'll 
not  need  it  with  all  this  summer  heat  about 
the  roads.     Why  carry  it  ?  " 

"  Because  it  once  belonged  to  her,  Squire 
■ — for  that  reason  and  no  other.  And  now 
we'll  gallop." 


"My  tears  are  dry  already,"  said  Mrs. 
Thorpe,  with  a  gentle  laugh.  "  Because  it 
once  belonged  to  her !  My  t.lfanks  to  you,  Mr. 
Lastingham,  for  those  abiding  words— and 
good  luck  to  your  riding." 

They  pressed  forward  sharply,  the  Squire 
and  Lastingham,  halting  now  and  then  at 
wayside  inns  to  ask  for  newrs  of  the  runa- 
ways ;  but  they  gleaned  none,  and  still 
pressed  forward. 

Sir  Richard  Swayne,  an  hour  after  sending 
the  farm  lad  with  his  message,  had  gone 
into  the  cottage,  wide  of  the  Gretna  road, 
where  Trevor's  daughter  was  his  captive. 
Yet  the  plot  was  not  of  his  devising. 

"  How  is  Miss  Trevor?"  he  asked,  meeting 
Janet  the  Witch  as  she  came  down  the 
rickety  old  stair. 

"So  faint  and  sick  that  she'll  need  no 
watching  for  the  rest  of  this  bonnie  day. 
Are  you  glad,  Sir  Richard,  that  I  came 
picking  elder-flowers  near  'The  Crown  and 
Anchor,'  and  found  you  riding  after  the 
lady-love  you  lost  in  Lancaster  ?  I  hated 
Mr.  Lastingham  because  he  was  friend  to 
Squire  Thorpe — sworn  enemy  of  mine  till 
Judgment  Day — and  so  I  robbed  him  of  a 
bride.     Are  you  glad  ?  " 

Swayne  took  a  moody  pinch  of  snuff. 
"  Glad  to  have  robbed  Mr.  Lastingham,"  he 
said,  "  but  sorry,  Janet,  in  some  queer  way. 
I  was  not  bred  to  play  the  gaoler  to  any 
lady  of  quality." 

"  I  read  as  much  in  your  face  when  I  saw 
you  first  on  the  road.  I  was  gently-born 
myself,  once  on  a  day,  and  I  know  the 
tokens." 

"  You  know  the  tokens  ?  "  The  man's 
laugh  was  harsh  and  bitter.  "  You've  grace 
to  pierce  world-weary  mud  ?  " 

"  That  chances  to  be  my  gift  in  life.  I 
have  it,  and  I  hold  it." 

"  You've  guessed  all  awry  this  once. 
Stains  on  my  face — of  wine  and  brawls  and 
what-not — stains  on  the  thing  no  man 
believes  in  nowadays " 

"  The  soul  of  a  man  ?.  Oh,  you  have  one, 
Sir  Richard,  like  any  farmer  who  goes  about 
his  sheep-tending.  Fine  apparel  and  the 
grand  manner  no  way  alter  that." 

Swayne  had  known  it  once,  but  now  was 
doubtful.  It  was  absurd  that  he  should  be 
chatting  here  with  an  old  witch-woman 
about  matters  of  prime  import,  and  his 
intimates  in  Town  would  rock  with  laughter 
if  they  were  standing  by. 

"Miss  Trevor  would  be  free,"  he  said, 
turning  sharply,  "  so  far  as  my  own  hindrance 
goes.     There's  more  of  the  fool  in  me  than 
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I  suspected.  But  she's  my  captive,  I  tell 
you,  so  long  as  Mr.  Lastinghaui  survives." C 

Janet's  keen  old  eyes  rested  on  him  with 
approbation.  She  had  skill  for  the  healing 
of  men's  bodies,  but  a  deeper  insight  that 
probed  the  soul  within. 

"She  needs  no  guarding  for  a  while,. as 
I  told  you.  Go  take  your  pleasure,  Sir 
Richard." 

An  ugly  light  came  into  the  man's  eyes 
and  about  his  big,  clean-shaven  jaw.  "  I'll 
take  my  pleasure,"  he  said,  "  and  that  is  to 
walk  down  as  far  as  the  Gretna  road  and 
wait  there  till  Mr.  Lastingham  rides  by. 
The  blue  cloak  will  get  him  soon  to  horseback, 
if  I'm  not  mistaken." 

Swayne  went  down  the  path  and  through 
the  dappled  sunlight  of  the  birch  wood,  and 
over  the  little  stream  that  sang  its  roundelays 
above  the  cool,  trout-haunted  pool ;  and  the 
waiting-time  seemed  long  when  he  reached 
the  fringe  of  the  wood  and  saw  the  white 
road  stretching  far  below  him,  and  still 
there  was  no  sign  of  Lastingham.  A  chaise 
and  two  wrent  by,  and  then  a  carrier's  cart ; 
and  afterwards  a  lout  came  driving  two  pigs 
that  were  not  minded  to  be  driven.  But 
still  there  was  no  rider  spurring  north. 

"  He's  a  laggard  in  love,  after  all," 
growled  Swayne,  "  and  I  thought  better  of 
him." 

He  forgot  that  the  farmer's  lad  who  had 
taken  his  message  to  "The  Crown  and 
Anchor "  might  be  the  laggard  ;  and 
presently  there  came  the  tink-a-tink  of  hoofs 
along  the  road.  Soon  he  could  hear  the 
sturdier  music  of  a  gallop,  and  two  riders 
came  spurring  into  view.  The  nearer 
horseman  was  Lastingham,  and  his  face  was 
grim  and  tranquil  to  endure,  though  he 
rocked  a  little  in  the  saddle  ;  and  all  the 
savagery  in  Swayne  leaped  to  quick  and 
eager  life.  The  knight-errant  was  riding  on 
a  fool's  chase  to  the  Border,  while  he  held 
Trevor's  daughter  captive. 

He  took  his  pleasure  for  a  moment,  and 
then  the  joy  of  it  went  by,  as  if  he  picked 
a  rose  to  pieces  and  watched  the  petals 
wither.  He  did  not  understand  himself 
these  days.  Rosemary  seemed  to  ask  for 
remembrance  of  many  gardens  he  had  known. 
He  was  sorry  and  ashamed. 

And  that  mood  passed.  He  got  his  snuff- 
box out,  dusted  his  nostrils  with  a  nice 
punctilio,  and  laughed  frankly  at  himself. 

"  Dick  Swayne,"  he  said,  "  there's  a  most 
diverting  vein  of  sentiment  runs  through 
you.  You  should  have  learned  to  kill  it  by 
this  time." 


And  then  he  laughed  again,  because  he 
talked  aloud  to  his  true  self,  though  at  usual 
times  he  feared  to  whisper. 

Janet,  keeping  watch  and  ward  about 
Trevor's  daughter,  went  up  to  the  trim 
bed-chamber  soon  after  Swayne  had  left  the 
cottage.  Her  heart  was  bitter  enough 
against  Squire  Thorpe  and  all  his  friends, 
but  she  was  sorry  for  this  girl. 

"  How  does  it  go  with  you,  mistress  ?  " 
she  asked. 

Miss  Trevor  raised  a  listless  head  from 
the  pillow.  She  had  conquered  her  terror 
and  sheer  weariness,  and  wras  a  woman 
fighting  for  her  liberty  with  every  weapon 
she  could  bring  to  hand. 

"Vastly  ill,"  she  murmured,  "and  my 
man  is  needing  me." 

"  He's  needing  you  ;  so  get  to  sleep  again 
and  find  strength  to  help  him  by  and  by." 

"  If  I  dared  sleep — if  only  I  dared,  Janet 
— with  all  this  trouble  weighing  on  me." 

"  There's  no  trouble.  Sir  Richard  has 
gone  on  some  errand  of  his  own,  and  I  shall 
be  in  the  kitchen  baking  a  pasty  for  to-night's 
supper.     I  shall  hear  you  if  you  call." 

When  she  had  gone,  Trevor's  daughter 
lay  a  while  in  great  content.  It  was  luxury 
to  know  that  her  gaolers  w^ere  beyond  reach 
of  hindering  Mer.  And  by  and  by  she  got 
up,  and  set  her  hair  to  rights  at  the  cracked 
mirror,  and  crept  down  the  stair.  She 
heard  a  great  clatter  in  the  kitchen — 
opening  and  shutting  of  the  oven  door,  and 
Janet's  rough  boots  clattering  on  the  floor- 
stones — and  she  crept  like  a  dainty  mouse 
downstairs,  making  no  sound. 

It  was  good  to  be  free  and  in  the  open 
air  again.  The  flood  of  June-tide  warmth 
dizzied  her  for  a  while  with  its  frank  health 
and  splendour ;  and  then  her  own  youth 
answered  to  the  call,  and  she  glanced  this 
way  and  that  in  search  of  enemies,  and 
forgot  that  she  had  left  a  blue  cloak  on  the 
garden  seat. 

The  road  was  free  to  her.  She  was  beyond 
Janet's  power  of  overtaking,  and  Swayne 
was  following  some  pleasure  of  his  own. 
She  hoped,  with  sharp,  maidish  spite,  that 
he  had  journeyed  to  "The  Crown  and 
Anchor"  in  search  of  wine,  hoped  that  she 
would  find  him  there  when  she  returned  to 
her  own  friends,  for  in  that  case  he  would 
have  men  to  reckon  with. 

Her  step  was  light  and  quick  as  she  went 
between  the  scented  hedgerows.  There  had 
been  interruption  after  interruption  to  this 
Gretna  ride,  but  out  of  each  succeeding 
hardship  she  was  weaving  a  surer  and  more 
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lasting  love  of  the  man  who  lay  ill  in  the 
tavern  yonder.  The  day  was  magical, 
spendthrift,  with  a  cloud-flecked  sky  above 
a  world  of  singing  birds,  and  bees  about  the 
wayside  clover,  and  chirp  of  field -crickets 
among  the  wayside  speedwell  that  spread  a 
richer  cloak  of  blue  than  ever  had  been 
woven  on  the  loom. 

At  the  bend  of  the  way,  where  the  road 
climbed  steep  from  the  north,  she  saw  four 
raffish  men  on  horseback  come  to  meet  her. 
They  were  riding  jaded  steeds,  and  cursed 
them  freely  instead  of  getting  out  of  saddle 
and  leading  them  uphill  to  ease  them  of 
their  burdens. 

Madge  glanced  to  left  and  right,  but  the 
hedge  at  either  side  was  thick,  and  no  gap 
showed.  As  she  stood  there  in  bewilder- 
ment, the  horsemen  breasted  the  rise  and 
drew  rein  to  breathe  their  horses. 

"  Here's  a  dainty  piece  of  goods,"  laughed 
one  of  them — "  too  dainty  to  be  going  up 
and  down  the  countryside  without  a  squire." 

"  Have  done,"  growled  another,  after  a 
long  glance  at  Trevor's  girl.  "  I'm  no 
better  than  I  need  be,  but  I  feel  white  as  a 
daisy,  Jock,  when  you're  near-by." 

"  I  must  be  soot-black,  then,  my  surly 
pimple." 

"Best  not  get  to  blows,"  broke  in  the 
grey  elder  of  the  company.  "  D'ye  not  see 
that  the  girl  was  with  Squire  Thorpe  when 
he  broke  us  ?  I  should  know  her  height, 
and  the  way  she  carries  it,  half  a  league 
away." 

"'What  of  that  ?  If  she's  a  friend  of  old 
Thorpe's,  the  less  need  to  care  what  happens 
to  her." 

"  You  wrere  always  three  parts  of  a  fool, 
Jock,  if  not  four.  We  did  our  best  to  rob 
old  Thorpe,  didn't  we  ?  We  held  his  coach 
up,  just  for  what  he  had  in  his  pockets,  but 
we've  found  better  spoil.  Word  goes  to  the 
Squire  that  we  have  the  girl  safe  and  sure, 
but  we  give  no  warrant  she'll  be  safe  at  the 
end  of  three  days'  time " 

"  Oh,  I  take  you,"  broke  in  Jock,  with 
a  surly  laugh.  "  The  Squire  has  worsted  us 
once,  but  we'll  drain  his  money-bags  in 
earnest  this  time." 

Trevor's  girl  lost  all  her  fear  on  the 
sudden.  She  was  alone,  facing  hopeless 
odds,  but  her  quick,  high  spirit  would  not 
be  denied. 

"  Unless  he  worsts  you  at  the  second 
venture,"  she  said. 

The  grey  elder  smiled  at  her  as  if  she 
were  a  child,  and  then  thought  better  of  it. 
He  loved  courage  as  he  loved  escapades  by 


night  and  day,  and  the  girl's  challenge  w7as 
that  of  tempered  steel. 

"  How  should  he  worst  us  ?  "  he  asked 
sharply. 

"  I  do  not  know  ;  but  he  is  a  gentleman 
at  heart,  and  you  are  louts,  the  four  of  you." 

Robert  the  Rider,  feared  throughout  the 
county  as  the  leader  of  a  cut-purse  company, 
drew  back  as  if  a  lash  had  touched  him. 
"I  was  of  the  gentry  once  myself,"  he  said, 
with  a  forlorn  looking  backwards  to  the 
yesterdays. 

"  You  disguise  it  passably  well,"  said 
Miss  Trevor,  fearless  in  the  midst  of  terror. 

"  Undoubtedly  I  am  a  lout  by  this  time  ; 
but  I'm  in  command  of  lesser  louts,  and  have 
them  at  my  call.  Will  you  take  my  word 
for  it  that  I  can  give  you  safety  till  the 
Squire  brings  in  your  ransom  ?  " 

She  glanced  at  this  grey,  wind-bitten  man 
whose  voice  had  recaptured  lost  gentility. 
Her  woman's  delicate,  keen  instinct  bade  her 
trust  him,  and  her  woman's  wit  told  her 
that  she  had  best  hide  her  lurking  fright. 

"  I  go  safe  in  your  keeping,"  she  said, 
with  the  friendliest  smile  that  Robert  had 
seen  for  many  and  many  a  year  ;  "  but  help 
me  soon  to  the  man  who's  waiting  for  me." 

Sir  Richard  Swayne,  returning  from  his 
glimpse  of  Lastingham  as  he  spurred  forward 
ou  the  Gretna  road,  came  into,  the  dust  of 
the  highway  once  again,  into  the  stark  sun- 
heat  that  dizzied  him  for  the  moment.  His 
wounded  arm  nagged  at  him,  and  only  his 
great  strength  of  body  kept  at  bay  this 
sudden  overmastering  sickness.  When  his 
eyes  were  clear  of  mist  again,  he  glanced  up 
the  road  and  saw  Trevor's  girl  beset  about 
by  highwaymen.  A  stillness  came  about  his 
heart.  It  lasted  for  a  moment  only,  but  he 
looked  deep  into  the  well  where  truth  lies 
waiting  to  show  her  candid  eyes,  if  a  man 
has  pluck  to  meet  the  quiet,  unflinching 
gaze.  In  this  moment  of  courageous 
insight  he  was  astonished  at  himself  and  all 
things.  The  past  was  blotted  out,  as  if 
there  were  no  random,  swashbuckling  sins 
and  follies  to  be  remembered.  In  this 
moment,  bright  with  peril  and  filled  with 
a  devastating  self-contempt,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  he  was  a  man  again,  forthright  and 
buoyant.  Because  he  loved  Trevor's  girl, 
and  saw  her  peril,  the  sword  of  God  went 
through  him — a  cleanly  sword  that  carried 
swift  healing  with  the  wound  it  gave. 

Then  the  natural  man  returned.  He 
went  bare-sark,  as  Danish  forbears  of  his 
had  gone  mad,  in  the  long  and  the  long 
ago,  when  battle  summoned  them.     He  ran 
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/up  the   hill,  shouting  to  the   highwaymen 
above. 

"  Come  down  and  meet  me,  four  to  one  ! 
Come  down,  I  say  1 " 

Trevor's  daughter  glanced  backward,  and 
Swayne  was  near  enough  to  read  her  face. 
Eagerness  to  claim  this  unexpected  succour 
changed  to  dismay  when  she  saw  who  the 
rescuer  was.  It  was  plain  that,  if  needs 
must,  she  would  rather  be  prisoner  to  this 
cut-purse  crew  than  to  Sir  Richard  Swayne. 
And  again  the  sword  went  through  him, 
and  again  the  bare-sark  madness  came. 

Robert  the  Rider  laughed  as  he  saw  this 
unarmed  man  come  up  the  hill  against 
them,  and  when  Swayne  reached  the  level, 
he  asked  gently  what  he  needed  of  them. 
Trevor's  girl  was  standing  in  the  roadway, 
a  few  paces  from  the  horsemen,  and  for 
answer  Swayne  took  her  in  his  arms,  f6und 
a  weak  place  in  the  hedge,  and  forced  a  way 
through  into  the  woodland  thickets. 

"  There  goes  a  man,"  said  Robert, 
recovering  from  his  swift  astonishment. 
"  You'd  have  pistolled  him,  Jock,  as  he  went 
through  the  gap,  if  I'd  not  knocked  your 
arm  up." 

"  And  why  not  pistol  him  ?  " 

"  Because  you're  the  clumsiest  lad  this 
side  the  Border,  and  might  have  killed  the 
lady  by  mistake." 

"  You  set  great  count  on  ladies,"  growled 
the  other. 

"  I  do,  my  lad.  They  are  few  in  the  land, 
and  I  know  them  when  they  meet  me.  As 
for  the  ransom,  we  can  ride  round  about  the 
wood  and  take  'em  both  at  leisure.  They're 
in  our  hands,  soon  or  late." 

Swayne,  soon  as  they  came  into  the  cool 
woodland,  with  its  sanctuary  from  the  sun- 
glare  of  the  road,  set  down  his  captive  and 
took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 
v  "  You'll  pardon  the  liberty  I  took,  Miss 
Trevor,"  he  said,  with  the  old,  half -indolent 
carelessness.  "  It  happens  that  I  love  you 
very  well." 

Harassed,  shaken  by  the  swift  winds  of 
adversity  that  had  met  her  since  she  left 
Lancaster,  Madge  Trevor  turned  on  him 
with  icy  loathing. 

"  I  know  as  much,  to  my  cost.  First  you 
hire  a  woman  to  decoy  me,  and  when  I  spoil 
that  plot  for  you,  you  save  me  from  four 
friends  who  were  helping  me  to  safety.  You 
ever  had  an  odd  way  of  loving,  Sir  Richard." 

The  barb  went  home,  but  still  he  patiently 
took  snuff.  "  They  seemed  to  have  an  odd 
way,  too,  of  helping  you  to  safety,"  he  said 
drily. 


"They  meant  only  to  hold  me  for  a 
ransom  till  Squire  Thorpe  paid  it,  and  then 
I  should  have  been  free  to  seek  the  man  I 
love — do  you  understand  ? — the  man  I  love." 

Still  he  showed  no  outward  sign  of  hurt, 
though  she  looked  eagerly  for  it. 

"  He  shall  not  claim  you.  I'm  the  dog- 
in-the-manger,  if  you  like — content  to  bite 
all  comers,  though  you  are  not  for  me. 
Meanwhile,  I  do  not  trust  your  new  friends, 
so  we  had  better  be  getting  through  the 
wood  and  out  to  safety  on  the  further  side." 

"  Safety  ?  "  mocked  Trevor's  girl. 

"  You  might  have  worse  comrades  on  a 
journey,  though  there's  no  leisure  to  dispute 
about  the  matter.  You  are  tired  and  ill, 
Miss  Trevor.  A  hand  through  your  arm — 
even  Dick  Swayne's — will  not  come  amiss." 

And  now,  against  her  will,  an  understanding 
of  this  man  began  to  tap  faintly  at  her  heart. 
Resolute  to  keep  her  from  Lastingham  as  he 
was — and  she  hated  him  for  this  death-in-life 
he  had  brought  about  her  bridal  journey — 
she  was  aware  of  some  deep  strength  in  him, 
as  of  a  harsh  but  trusty  knight. 

Unwillingly  she  followed  him  through  the 
flowered  tangles  of  the  wood,  and  as  they 
broke  into  the  open  field  beyond,  they  found 
Robert  the  Rider  waiting  in  saddle,  a  cocked 
pistol  in  his  hand. 

"  It  comes  of  not  knowing  the  country," 
he  said,  with  a  pleasant  laugh.  "  You  fancied 
the  spinney  was  a  league  wide,  but  we  knew 
otherwise.  Will  you  come  gently  with  the 
lady,  sir?" 

Then  once  again  a  madness  came  on  Swayne. 
He  longed  to  risk  the  pistol-muzzle  and  leap 
to  Robert's  throat  with  his  two  brawny  hands, 
but  the  risk  to  Trevor's  girl  was  too  great  if 
he  failed  in  the  adventure.  He  trusted  none 
but  himself  to  guard  her  through  this  peril, 
and  so,  in  gruff  disdain,  he  went  a  prisoner. 

The  three  others  came  spurring,  at  Robert's 
whistle,  from  the  outskirts  of  the  spinney, 
and  by  and  by  Swayne  found  himself  housed 
in  an  upland  barn,  remote  from  help  of  any 
kind.  But  Trevor's  girl  shared  his  captivity, 
and  that  sufficed.  Strength  failed  hel 
suddenly — as  happens  to  folk  who  keep 
courage  at  white  heat  too  long — and  Swayne 
was  glad  to  put  an  arm  about  her,  lest  she 
fainted,  and  build  a  cosy  nest  of  hay  and 
bracken  in  a  stall  forsaken  by  the  cattle 
which  were  browsing  on  the  upland  pastures. 
He  watched  her  get  to  sleep,  and  a  strange 
caring  crept  into  his  heart.  He  had  not 
known,  somehow,  that  women  were  so  dainty, 
so  like  briar-roses,  quick  with  thorns,  but 
profligate  of  fragrant  bloom.     He  laughed  at 
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himself,  as  of  old,  and  went  to  the  door,  and 
saw  Jock  pacing  up  and  down  with  tired 
obedience  to  orders. 

Kobert  the  Rider  came  up  by  and  by  and 
greeted  Swayne  with  good-humoured  courtesy. 
"It's  all  the  luck  of  the  road,  sir,  and  no 
need  to  take  it  gloomily.  I'm  riding  to  '  The 
Crown  and  Anchor'  to  claim  ransom  from 
Squire  Thorpe,  and  I  wish  you  could  know 
the  laughter  that's  bubbling  out  of  me. 
The  Squire  has  worsted  me  a  few  times,  but 
it's  my  turn  now." 

44 1  take  nothing  gloomily,"  said  Swayne, 
big- and  impassive.  "Life  is  too  big  for 
gloom.  But  we  should  like  supper,  Miss 
Trevor  and  myself." 

"That  is  seen  to.  It's  readying  on  the 
camp-fire,  and  Jock  here  will  bring  it  by 
and  by." 

With  a  light  laugh,  Robert  swung  his 
gipsy  body  into  saddle  and  was  gone. 

"  One  less,"  said  Swayne,  as  he  got  a 
black  pipe  out  of  his  tail-pocket  and  filled 
it,  "  and  the  three  left  are  fools." 

The  sun  was  going  down  with  warm  and 
misty  splendour,  and  Swayne  watched  the 
lights  playing  about  the  new-shaven  meadows 
and  the  darker  green  of  pasture-fields.  He 
watched  Jock,  the  sentry,  too,  and  saw  him 
cease  his  pacing  up  and  down  and  sit  on  a 
boulder-stone  that  jutted  from  the  barn. 
Then  the  two  others  joined  him,  carrying  a 
wicker  bottle,  a  roasted  fowl,  and  green  meats 
cooked  to  a  nicety. 

"  They  were  meant  for  you  and  the  lady, 
master,"  said  one  of  them,  glancing  at 
Swayne ;  "  but  the  cat's  away,  and  you 
shall  watch  us  eat  and  drink."  v   • 

"  With  the  most  abiding  pleasure,  friends. 
I  have  my  pipe  to  cheer  me." 

They  were  tired  and  out  of  heart — for  they 
had  taken  wounds  in  the  affray  with  Squire 
Thorpe — and  the  wicker  bottle  held  potent 
spirits.  Swayne  leaned  against  the  door, 
and  smoked,  and  waited.  First  they  ate 
ravenously,  and  when  there  was  no  more  to 
stem  their  appetite,  they  no  longer  watered 
the  rum,  but  drank  it  ruddy  ripe.  They 
began  to  chant,  a  poacher's  song,  and  the 
uproar  grew  so  loud  that  it  roused  Madge 
Trevor  from  a  pleasant  sleep  that  gave  her 
dreams  of  Gretna  safely  won.  A  great  terror 
came  to  her,  she  knew  not  why,  and  she  lay 
a  while  with  dread  for  company,  telling  herself 
that  dreams  went  all  by  contraries. 

Then  pride  and  her  love  of  Lastingham 
returned,  and  she  got  up  to  know  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  it  all,  and  found  Swayne's 
big  body  hampering  the  doorway  of  the  barn. 


"What  is  it?"  she  asked,  with  shart. 
appeal. 

He  turned  with  a  quiet  deference.  "It 
is,  Miss  Trevor,  that  three  rogues  are  getting 
mad  with  drink  out  yonder,  and  I  thank 
God  that  I  am  here." 

Again  Trevor's  girl  was  aware  of  some 
new-found  quality  in  this  man  who  had 
thwarted  her  journey  to  the  Gretna  smithy. 
Whatever  he  had  done  or  left  undone  in 
the  past  that  seemed  far  away,  he  had  been 
no  liar.  What  he  had  promised  he  had 
fulfilled. 

"It  is  all  a  weariness,"  she  said,  pride 
forsaking  her — "just  a  muddle  and  a  weari- 
ness. You  captured  me,  Sir  Richard,  and 
now  we're  prisoners  both,  and  you  tell  me 
there  is  danger  near  at  hand." 

"There  would  have  been,"  said  Swayne, 
"if  your  tongue  had  whipped  me  out  of 
caring  for  you.  As  it  is,  Miss  Trevor,  go 
rest  a  while,  and  let  me  watch  these  black- 
guards. Robert  the  Rider  was  gently  born, 
but  he  has  gone  to  ransom  you,  and  so 
we're  left  with  swine." 

Madge  got  into  the  shadows  of  the  barn, 
pretending  obedience  ;  but  there  could  be 
no  rest.  The  babel  of  harsh  voices,  rising 
and  falling,  was  full  of  menace,  though 
mercifully  the  spoken  words  passed  by  her. 
She  was  aware  only  of  utter  dread  and  peril, 
and  was  thankful  that  Swayne's  big,  useful 
body  blocked  the  doorway. 

Swayne  himself  lounged  against  the  wall, 
smoking  his  pipe  as  if  all  went  very  well  and 
sleepily.  He  heard  the  plain  speech  that 
passed  by  Trevor's  girl,  and  the  old,  heedless 
fury  came  on  him  again  like  a  pestilence. 
He  conquered  it,  because  he  had  not  himself 
to  care  for  now,  but  another.  It  was  a 
moment  asking  for  great  coolness,  for  he  saw 
that  the  men  were  quavering  with  their 
pistols,  pretending  to  take  aim  at  him. 

"You  needn't  trouble,  lads,"  said  Jock. 
"  He's  near  as  gone  in  liquor  as  ourselves, 
and  a  push  will  send  him  over." 

Swayne  had  waited  for  this  moment  of 
indecision.  With  great  happiness  he  knocked 
the  ashes  from  his  pipe  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket  lest  it  took  a  hurt,  and  then  the 
whole  big  bulk  of  him  surged  out.  His 
feet  were  nimble  and  his  fists  were  heavy, 
and  he  returned  as  from  a  shambles.  No 
duel  he  had  fought,  with  nice  punctilio  of 
feint  and  thrust,  had  ever  gladdened  him  as 
this  quick  rough-and-tumble  did.  n  He  had 
Jock's  pistol,  too,  and  so  Madge  went  safe 
if  it  chanced  that  the  three  recovered  from 
their  hurts  in  time  to  check  them. 
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"It  was  well  done,  Sir  Richard,  and  I 
thank  you,"  said  Miss  Trevor,  as  he  reached 
the  doorway  of  the  barn. 

"Oh,  child,  I  thought  you  were  out  of 
earshot  of  it  all.  It  was  not  meant  for  you 
to  see." 

"  And  why  ?  I'm  no  child  in  the  nursery 
since  I  took  the  Gretna  road.  There  was — 
I  do  not  understand— a  nightmare  round 
my  heart,  and  you  have  driven  it  away." 

"I  have  learned  much  since  you  and  I 
and  Lasbingham  took  the  big  northern  road. 
And  now  you  will  come  and  be  my  guest 
again." 

She  went  with  him  in  great  bewilderment. 
The  peril  he  had  saved  her  from,  the 
strength  to  guard  her  he  had  shown,  the 
courtesy  that  showed  now  through  the  big, 
fleshy  bulk  of  him,  were  not  in  keeping 
with  her  old-time  loathing. 

They  came  to  a  little  hill  that  overlooked 
a  long,  narrow  strip  of  woodland,  and,  beyond, 
Swayne  saw  the  dust  rise  from  a  winding 
roadway  as  a  horseman  passed. 

"  I  had  lost  my  bearings,  Miss  Trevor," 
he  said,  as  quietly  as  if  they  shared  a 
summer's  picnic,  "  but  now  I've  found  the 
way  to  Janet's  cottage.  You'll  forgive  me, 
doubtless,  if  I  carried  you  roughly  through 
the  spinney  yonder  ?  " 

"  You  have  learned  much  since  you  took 
the  big  road  north,  you  tell  me,"  said  Madge, 
as  they  crossed  the  pastures. 

"So  much  that  I  seem  to  be  at  school 
again.  It's  oddly  disturbing,  I  assure  you. 
At  my  time  of  life  one  is  supposed  to  have 
grown  up  for  good  and  all." 

.  "Why  do  you  make  a- jest  of  everything  ?  " 
she  asked,  with  sudden  helpless  curiosity. 

"  Lest  I  cried  instead,  Miss  Trevor  ;  and 
tears  would  look  droll  in  a  man  of  my  girth." 

When  they  reached  the  highroad  and 
turned  up-hill  to  ward's  Janet's  cottage, 
Swayne  broke  the  long  silence. 

"  I  never  made  a  jest  of  one  good  thing 
in  life,"  he  said,  as  if  the  words  came  from 
him  unwillingly. 

"  Yes  ?      There     has     been     one     good 


thing- 


'  The  Rose  of  Lancaster,  to  be  precise.' 


She  drew  awTay  from  him  with  sharp  pain 
and  a  return  of  the  old  loathing.  "  Mr. 
Lastingham  gave  me  that  good  title  first 
and  last." 

"  Ay,  true  ;  but  it  comes  clean  through 
my  muddied  heart,  for  all  that.  You  made 
all  London  laugh  at  me,  Miss  Trevor, 
because  I  loved  you  and  showed  it  as  a 
boy  shows  love.  I  forgave  you  that.  You 
flouted  me  at  Lancaster  when  I  came 
wooing.  I  forgave  you  that,  as  I  should 
forgive  you  if  you  Jed  me  to  the  Brig  o' 
Doom."  • 

"Then  you'll  forgive  Mr.  Lastingham 
because  he  worsted  you  in  the  duel  ?  "  she 
asked,  with  subtle  pleading. 

"  Gladly.  I  liked  his  swordcraft.  But 
I  shall  interrupt  your  ride  to  Gretna  by  all 
means  and  by  any.  I'm  young  to  my  caring 
for  you,  Miss  Trevor."- 

"So  you've  learned  no  more  on  the  open 
road  we're  taking,  the  three  of  us  ?  You 
never  guess  that  there's  only  one  man  in  the 
world  for  me " 

"  I  knew  it  long  ago,  child.  That  is  the 
barb  that  stays  in  my  heart  and  festers  day 
and  night.  It  is  vastly  like  the  tooth-ache 
that  I  suffered  for  a  month  till  I  got 
unwillingly  to  the  man  with  forceps  aud 
bade  him  take  it  out.  But  this  pain  endures, 
I  fancy." 

"You  saved  me  just  now,  Sir  Richard. 
You  have  been  courtesy  itself  since  I  found 
myself  your  prisoner " 

"  No  doubt,"  the  other  interrupted  ;  "  and 
you'd  persuade  me  to  give  you  freedom  ? 
Don  Quixote,  even  in  his  own  day,  was 
accounted  a  great  fool.  Then,  too,  I've 
only  the  one  happiness  left — to  know  tbat 
Mr.  Lastingham  is  riding  like  a  madman 
north  to  Gretna  while  you  are  here." 

Miss  Trevor  walked  at  his  side  in  silence 
till  they  reached  the  gate  of  Janet's  cottage  ; 
then  she  regarded  him  with  courageous, 
quiet  disdain. 

"  There  wras  a  time  once,  Sir  Richard, 
when  you  were  a  gentleman  ?  " 

He  bowed  with  perfect  gravity  and  ease. 
"There  was,  Miss  Trevor,  but  it  was  a 
devilish  long  while  ago. " 


A  further  story  in  this  series  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 
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OUR    FUTURE 
IN   THE   AIR 


By   W.    HOLT    WHITE 


B1 


\  RITAIN  is  first  in  the  air." 

So  said  Major-General  Sir  F.  H. 
Sykes,  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff,  when 
lecturing  recently  at  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

And  that  is  well.  But  is  every  thought 
being  given,  everything  that  can  be  done  being 
done  to  maintain  in  peace  the  supremacy  of 
the  air  which  we  have  won  in  war  ?  These 
are  questions  which  every  Englishman  and 
every  Englishwoman  should  ponder,  for 
upon  the  maintenance  of  that  supremacy 
depends  the  whole  future  of  the  British 
race. 

If  we  neglect  the  air,  if  we  do  not  realise 
that  supremacy  in  the  air  is  as  vital  to  us 
as  the  air  we  breathe,  then  we  are  doomed 
to  economic,  industrial,  social,  and  military 
death.  A  dreadful  word  "military,"  no 
doubt,  to  a  world  craving  for  peace,  but  a 
very  necessary  word,  as  I  shall  show. 

For  the  triumph  of  aircraft,  both  as  a 
fighting  machine  and  a  means  of  transport, 
is  no  longer  in  the  realms  of  speculation. 
Tt  is  an  accomplished  fact.     Already  aviation 
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has  transformed  war  by  land  and  by  sea,  and 
with  the  passing  of  war  it  will  revolutionise 
the  travel  and  transport  of  peace  to  an  even 
greater  degree. 

Already  an  international  conference  has 
been  summoned  to  legislate  for  the  air,  and 
already  great  aerial  enterprises  are  under 
way,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  all 
others.  Already  we  are  planning  "All- Red  " 
aerial  routes,  and  looking  for  the  day  when  a 
business  man  will  telephone  to  his  aerodrome 
for  his  aeroplane  to  take  him  to  Paris  with 
as  little  thorjght  as  he  now  rings  up  his 
garage  for  his  car  to  take  him  to  the  City. 

This  is  all  to  the  good  ;  but  unfortunately 
there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  dwell  most 
on  the  business  side  of  this  astounding 
change  in  the  world's  life  rather  than  to 
prepare  for  the  colossal  political  and  military 
changes  the  aeroplane  is  bearing  to  us  on  its 
wings. 

Suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  League 
of  Nations  becomes  an  established  reality  ; 
suppose  that  the  League  of  Nations 
accomplishes  for  a  century  or  so  all  that  it 
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is  claimed  that  it  can  do ;  suppose  that  it 
maintains  peace  by  means  of  a  co-ordinated 
International  Aerial*  Naval  and  Military  Police 
Force — I  have  a  purpose  in  setting  aerial 
first — what,  after  all,  will  be  the  power 
behind  this  paraded  persuasion  to  pacifism  ? 
Might.  Sheer  physical  and  material  might. 
Might  founded  on  right,  of  course.  I 
hasten  to  add  this,  lest  I  be  hanged  by  the 
Pacifists.  The  International  Police  Force, 
therefore,  will  be  as  futile  and  as  flimsy  as 
any  "  scrap  of  paper  "  unless  it  is  prepared 
to  enforce  the  new  international  laws  and 
covenants  by  force — sheer  mechanical  and 
material,  but,  none  the  less,  basically  brute 
force,  which  is  to  save  the  soul  of  inter- 
national brotherhood  alive — for  an  aeon 
or  so,  at  any  rate,  until  the  perfect  day 
when  mankind  will  be  ruled  solely  by  "  the 
will  to  be  good." 

In  some  yet  far-off  and  more  "  civilised  " 
age  Humanity,  still  whipped  on  by  the 
healthy  stimulus  of  the  fear  of  war,  may 
discover  a  half-way  house  to  the  millennium, 
in  which  dwells  a  scientist  who  can  eliminate 
refractory  communities  by  the  simple  pressing 
of  a  button.  He  will  be  an  awkward  fellow 
to  tackle,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the 
world  will  witness  another  instalment  of 
"  Armageddon "  for  the  possession  of  his 
secret.  That,  of  course,  is  a  dream,  an  uncom- 
fortable vision  of  a  pessimistic  night.  But 
what  of  the  interval  ? 

Through  the  half  regenerate  centuries  in 
which  Humanity  must  remain  on  the  alert 
to  bludgeon  "  mad  dog  "  States — that  is  to 
say,  States  which  imagine  they  have  discovered 
the  infallible  touchstone  of  dominance — 
whence  will  come  the  might  to  maintain 
international  right  ?  The  answer  is  very 
simple — from  the  air. 

As  an  Englishman,  with  no  liking  for,  and 
small  faith  in,  internationalism  of  any  kind, 
whether  virtuous  or  vicious,  I  mourn  the 
passing  of  Sea-Power.  Since  the  days  of 
the  Great  Alfred  the  sea  has  been  our 
natural  element,  our  national  heritage.  The 
ships  of  other  countries  have  sailed  the  Seven 
Seas,  but  "Britannia  rules  the  waves." 
And  she  will  doubtless  rule  them  to  the 
last — at  least,  as  long  as  they  are  worth 
ruling. 

A  most  distressful,  and  truly  insular,  and 
provocative  and  horribly  uninternational 
piece  of  boasting,  I  admit — boasting  based 
on  a  very  vulgar  song,  though  one  which 
has  been  of  vast  comfort  and  inspiration  to 
me  and  to  many  of  my  fellow-countrymen, 
and  our  salvation  to-day,  as  it  has  been  in 


the  old  time  before  us.  The  truth  and 
spirit  of  "Rule  Britannia"  won  the  present 
War.  Sea-Power  won  this  War.  But  Sea- 
Power  will  never  win  the  next,  nor — if  the 
Irishism  may  be  pardoned — prevent  the  next. 
The  day  of  the  eternal  sea  is  drawing  to 
its  close. 

Lord  Weir  has  reminded  us  that  he  comes 
from  Glasgow,  and  that  his  mind,  therefore, 
is  of  a  practical  rather  than  of  an  imaginative 
order.  Yet  even  he — though  declaring  that 
he  was  no  prophet — has  -reminded  us  that 
while  hitherto  we  have  had  transport  by  land 
and  transport  by  water,  we  now,  in  actual 
fact,  have  transport  by  air,  and  that  it  may 
still  be  that  the  new  mode  of  transport  will 
one  day  rival  and  even  surpass  the  other  two.* 

Every  time  that  an  aeroplane  purrs  over 
London  one  can  understand  that  the 
revelation  that  there  will  be  "  no  more 
sea  "  may  well  be  truth.  Man  has  conquered 
the  air,  and  thereby  the  air  has  triumphed 
over  the  sea.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
to-morrow  when  at  least  the  sea  will 
probably  serve  a  much  less  important  military 
purpose  than  hitherto. 

Tennyson  is  not  so  long  since  dead,  yet, 
could  he  watch  the  sky  to-day,  he  would 
realise  that  what  to  him,  a  few  years  ago, 
was  the  fantastic  and  poetic  vision  of  "aerial 
navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue  "  has 
recently  been  a  common  object  of  the 
international  sky. 

It  is,  of  course,  foolish  to  go  galloping 
ahead  of  time  too  far.  It  is  idle  to 
suppose  that  navies,  military  and  mercantile, 
will  vanish  altogether  for  the  moment. 
It  is  wasting  time  to  speculate  on  the  era 
when  man  will  take  to  voyaging  by  sea  out 
of  sheer  boredom  of  everyday  aerial  transit. 
Our  concern  is  with  the  immediate  and 
reasonably  visionable  future. 

And  there,  effect  still  being  the  offspring 
of  cause,  the  modern  prophet  must  scan  the 
past  in  order  to  arrive  at  likelihoods.  And 
I  am  entitled,  in  this  respect,  to  cite  the 
history  of  the  motor.  In  twenty  years 
the  motor  has  evolved  from  an  irritating 
and  uncertain  mechanical  toy — with  which 
grown  men  played  with  a  zest  begotten  of 
faith — into  a  machine  which  to-day  is  the 
mainspring  of  all  light  traffic  and  travel  and 
travail  by  land  and  sea  and  air.  The  joke 
of  the  generation  just  growing  grey  has  now 
become  the  joy  of  the  traveller,  the  necessity 
of  the  agriculturalist  and  the  longshore 
fisherman,  and  the  soul  and  being  of  the; 
apotheosis  of  modern  war,  whether  in  Tank 
or  Taube. 
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ONE    OF     THE    AEROPLANES    WHICH,    WHEN    THE    ARMISTICE    WAS     SIGNED,    WAS    PRACTICALLY    READY     FOR 

THE     JOURNEY    TO     BERLIN. 

A  Handley-Page  super-plane  fitted  with  two  Liberty  motors  and  two  of  the  Rolls-Royce  pattern,  the  four  engines  combined 
developing  over  a  thousand  horse-power.     This  machine  is  identical  in  pattern  with  the  aeroplane  used  by  General  McEwen 

on  his  trip  to  the  East. 


The  railways  and  the  steamship  lines  still 
remain,  as  they  must  remain  for  many  a  day 
to  come — they  are  the  mechanical  denizens 
of  the  solid  elements  of  land  and  water 
— but  their  supremacy  is  threatened  by  the 
motor,  the  progeny  of  which  include  those 
new  birds  of  the  air    the  airship  and  the 


aeroplane.     It  is  in  the  air  that  the  motor 
has  found  its  true  element. 

They  are  young,  of  course,  these  new 
inhabitants  of  the  air.  In  spite  of  the 
wonders  we  consider  they  have  performed 
during  the  War,  they  are  but  as  half- 
fledged  birds — as  sparrows  learning  to  fly. 

z 
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Notwithstanding  the  battleplanes  and  the 
bombers  and  the  scouts,  the  real  swifts  and 
the  real  eagles — aye,  and,  like  enough,  the 
real  vultures — of  mechanical  flight  are  yet  to 
take  wing.  The  War  has  shown  that  it  is 
the  mission  of  man  to  devise  cruelty  and 
slaughter  in  the  air,  as  he  has  devised  it 
by  land  and  water.  Of  a  certainty  he  has 
made  a  promising  beginning.  Notwith- 
standing the  gift  of  wings,  man  still  flutters, 
spiritually,  somewhat  lower  than  the  angels, 
and  the  highest  altitudes  his  aeroplanes  may 
attain  in  the  future  will  scarcely  waft  him 
to  the  gates  of  heaven. 

But,  man  having  attained  wrhat  he 
amusingly  boasts  of  as  "the  conquest  of 
the  air,"  will  be  impelled,  by  his  fated 
instinct  for  overlordship,  to  blot  the  sky 
with  fly-like  contraptions,  and  brutalise  and 
commercialise  the  atmosphere  so  far  as 
physical  laws  permit. 

That  being  the  case,  it  is  alarming,  as  far 
as  one's  spirit  of  patriotism  is  concerned — 
if  such  local  sentiment  is  still  permitted  one 
— to  observe  that  for  the  moment,  at  any 
rate,  there  is  a  tendency  to  regard  our  aerial 
development  as  an  industrial  rather  than 
a  political  necessity.  For  we  are  already 
within  measurable  distance  of  the  day  when 
men  will  prate  as  glibly  of  the  Freedom  of  the 
Skies  as  the  Germans  talked  of  the  Freedom 
of  the  Seas.  International  politics  will  be 
as  atmospheric  in  the  future  as  they  have 
been  geographic  and  oceanic  in  the  past. 
By  and  by,  if  the  League  of  Nations  ever 
becomes  an  established  political  fact,  it  will 
have  to  realise  that,  if  the  League  would 
seek  peace  and  ensue  it,  it  must  be  prepared 
for  war  in  the  air.  This  may  be  a  distressing 
reflection,  but  this  outcome  of  the  League's 
endeavours  is  inevitable. 

There  will  always  be  some  nation  ready 
to  stray  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
hedged  by  the  limitations  set  by  the  nations' 
ideas  of  mutual  convenience.  And  woe 
betide  the  League  if  it  be  not  ready  to  do 
its  "  police  work  "  from  the  air  ! 

And  remember  that  to  us  these  problems 
are  vital.  It  would  be  madness  to  slip  back 
into  the  combat-littered  cbaos  out  of  which 
the  order  of  the  Air  Ministry  was  finally 
evolved  after  we  had  been  for  the  best  part 
of  two  years  at  war. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  our  military 
operations  were  crippled  by  the  dispute  as  to 
whether  the  Admiralty  or  the  War  Office 
should  control  war  in  the  air.  There  were 
some  who  passionately  contended,  from 
feelings  of  sheer  sentimentalism,  that  our 


future  in  the  air  should  be  unreservedly 
confided  to  the  ingenuity,  the  resource,  and 
the  vigour  of  the  British  Navy.  In  the 
master  of  perso?inel  it  was  argued  that  the 
sailor  was  better  fitted,'  by  both  temperament 
and  training,  to  become  an  airman  than  the 
more  mechanical  land-bound  soldier. 

As  against  that,  it  soon  became  evident 
that  while  the  Navy  must  have  its  own 
flying  branch  as  an  auxiliary  arm  to  the 
Fleet,  it  was  both  impolitic  and  impossible 
in  practice  to  suppose  that  the  needs  of  the 
Army  in  this  direction  could  be  left  to 
the  sailors.  The  Army  required  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  provision  of  so  many 
flying  naval  brigades. 

Again,  the  problems  of  invention  and  ex- 
periment, and  the  manufacture  of  aeroplanes, 
became  so  numerous  and  so  pressing  that 
a  Ministry  for  the  Air  became  as  funda- 
mentally necessary  as  the  foundation  of  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  had  been  before  it. 

One  has  to  recall  these  things  because  it  is 
through  these  various  stages  that  we  have 
evolved  that  new  and  important  arm — the 
Independent  Air  Force.  And  the  Inde- 
pendent Air  Force  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution  of  all  warfare. 

When  we  are  in  possession  of  all  the  facts, 
I  venture  to  say  there  will  arise  a  practical 
and  thorough-going  school  of  thought  which 
will  declare  that  the  Independent  Air  Force 
is  not  merely  a  new  arm,  but  the  only  arm 
of  the  warfare  of  the  ante -penultimate 
future.  Prophets  will  read  in  ifr  the  doom 
of  navies  and  the  doom  of  armies  as  we 
understand  them  now. 

The  citizens  of  London,  who  bore  the 
enemy's  air  raids  with  such  stoicism,  ascribed 
their  immunity  from  such  visitations,  during 
the  last  months  of  the  War,  as  due  to  the 
excellence  of  our  ground  defences. 

One  is  not  yet  at  liberty  entirely  to 
lift  the  veil  which  still  shrouds  the  truth, 
but  this  one  may  say — the  defences  which 
kept  hostile  aircraft  from  London  were 
not  solely  land  defences.  The  defences 
which  saved  London  were  in  the  air,  and 
in  the  main  they  consisted  of  the  night- 
flying  machines,  of  which  the  fighting 
powers  wrere  so  great  that  no  marauder 
dared  face  them. 

Presently — the  sooner  the  better — we  shall 
understand  that  all  ground  defences  are 
vain — that  the  only  true  defence  against  one 
aeroplane  is  the  offensive  tactics  of  another. 

The  ground  defences  of  the  cities  along 
the  Rhine  were  quite  as  extensive  and  quite 
as    powerful    as  .  the    ground    defences    of 
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London,  but  they  were  no  defence  against 
the  pertinacity  and  pluck  and  airmanship  of 
our  Independent  Air  Force.  The  military 
works  an<l  centres  of  the  enemy  were  laid  in 
ruins  day  by  day. 

The  super-enthusiasts  who  shouted  .  cease- 
lessly that  the  War  could  be  ended  from 
the  air  will  contend,  of  course,  that  their 
theories  were  never  properly  put  to  the  test, 
and  that,  in  any  case,  the  internal  crash  in 
Germany  prevented  the  particular  form  of 
triumph    they    desired.       It     is    doubtful, 


suicide  of  the  entire  human  race  ;  but, 
short  of  such  a  compulsory  truce,  one  is 
bound  to  be  on  the  alert  for  strife. 

I  said  that,  when  we  knew  more  of  the 
Independent  Air  Force,  the  prophets  would 
read  into  it  the  doom  of  navies  and  of 
armies. 

Here  I  am  handicapped  because  one  is 
not  yet  at  liberty  to  discuss  all  the  lessons 
of  the  naval  campaign.  I  am  in  no  sense 
endeavouring  to  underestimate  the  miracles 
performed  by  the  British  Navy.     The  British 
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THE    CRATER  OF    VESUVIUS    PHOTOGRAPHED     FROM    AN    AEROPLANE    ON    THE     FIRST    BRITISH    FLIGHT    MADE 

TO    BOMB    CONSTANTINOPLE     IN    1917. 


however,  even  though  the  War  had  been 
prolonged  for  many  months,  whether  we 
should  have  reached  that  stage  of  aerial 
development  when  we  could  really  have  put 
an  end  to  the  War  by  aerial  means  alone. 
Even  so,  these  advocates  of  a'  super-air 
force  were  not  so  very  far  ahead  of  their 
time. 

Of  course  there  are  those  who  will  say  that 
there  is  to  be  no  more  war.  Will  these 
good  people  also  guarantee  to  change  human 
nature  ?  Some  day,  of  course,  science  will 
make  the  very  act  of  war  the  spontaneous 


Navy  won  the  War.  It  was  the  Navy's 
tireless  and  unceasing  war  on  the  U-boats 
which  enabled  us  to  keep  the  souls  within 
our  bodies.  Its  convoy  system  enabled  us 
to  ship  our  armies  about  the  map  to  those 
strategic  points  where  lay  the  keys  to 
victory. 

All  that  is  true,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
it  was,  in  the  main,  by  sheer  masterly 
inactivity  that  it  kept  the  seas — kept  the 
ring  within  which  we  fought  to  the  "  knock 
out "  we  had  promised  the  enemy.  It  was 
the,   mere   overwhelming  predominance   of 
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so  many  millions  of  tons  of  lighting  ships, 
swinging  to  their  anchors  in  our  coastal 
waters,  that  defeated  the  German  Fleet. 
That  floating  citadel  of  Empire  was  so 
impregnable  that  the  men  of  the  German 
Fleet  mutinied  sooner  than  perish  in  a  mad 
attack  on  it. 

But  now  ?  What  will  be  the  shipbuilding 
policy  of  the  naval  Powers  in  the  future  ? 
So  long  as  passenger  and  cargo  ships  ply 
the  seas,  so  long  must  the  seas  be  policed 
and  maritime  commerce  protected.  But  is 
it  likely,  now  that  mines  and  submarines 
have  utterly  changed  the  course  of  naval 
warfare,  that  the  Powers  concerned  will  rest 
content  with  an  impossibly  extravagant 
policy,  the  net  result  of  which  is  that  fleets 
of  massed  capital  ships  are  compelled  to 
remain  practically  mined  in  and  idly  awaiting 
the  long  odds  chance  that  the  enemy  fleet 
will  take  a  risk  scarcely  compatible  with 
sanity  ?  And,  that  being  the  case,  one  is 
compelled  to  consider  whether  or  not  the 
whole  proposition  of  naval  power  on  this 
basis  is  compatible  with  sanity,  either. 

There  is.  too,  a  further  and  growing 
menace  7  to  the  theory  and  the  practice  of 
the  battle  fleet.  The  Germans  made  a  boast 
that  they  would  demolish  our  Fleet  from  the 
air.  It  was  a  boast  obviously  ridiculous  at 
the  time  it  was  made,  because  they  did  not 
possess  machines  of  sufficient  range  and 
carrying  power.  But  what  distance,  in  the 
main,  prevented  on  the  part  of  the  Germans 
did  not  in  several  instances  apply  to  us. 
Out  aeroplanes  not  only  damaged,  but  placed 
out  of  action  several  of  the  German  warships 
lying  off  Constantinople. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  all.  We  have 
now  been  let  into  the  secret  of  a  "hush" 
aeroplane,  which  perhaps  in  part  accounted 
for  the  very  tame  surrender  of  the  German 
Fleet.  This  aeroplane,  which  was  only 
perfected  after  experiments  which  cost  more 
'  than  one  life,  is  the  most  terrible  aerial 
engine  of  destruction  yet  devised.  It  is 
capable  of  flying  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
at  an  altitude  of  ten  thousand  feet.  It  can 
drop  almost  like  a  stone  to  a  level  of  about 
fifty  feet,  launch  an  unerringly  aimed  torpedo 
weighing  approximately  a  ton,  and  then  wing 
out  of  range  again  within  a  few  minutes. 

That,  as  the  German  Fleet  would  not 
come  out,  was  the  instrument  devised  to 
destroy  the  mighty  German  battleships  as 
they  skulked  in  their  own  harbours.  It  is 
useless  to  argue  that  enemy  warships  so 
attacked  would  present  immobile  targets. 
Movement  is  no  security  against  attack  from 


the  air.  In  one  of  the  last  "  scraps  "  in  the 
North  Sea  the  Germans  themselves  demon- 
strated that  bombs  dropped  from  aircraft 
were  able  to  sink  the  very  fastest  type  of 
light  warship  even  we  have  been  able  to 
devise.  So  that  wrhen  we  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  an  action  between  a  battleship 
and  aeroplanes,  it  is  just  as  well  to  remember 
that  a  hornet  can  kill  a  horse. 

From  the  possible  influence  of  aircraft  on 
navies  one  has  to  turn  to  the  very  demon- 
strable influence  of  aircraft  on  armies. 

The  Independent  Air  Force  has  proved 
that  the  aeroplane  has  become  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  "  eyes  "  of  an  army.  Bombing 
squadrons  have  become  a  new  arm  of  a 
mobility  a  hundred  times  greater  than  that 
of  cavalry,  and  of  a  striking  power  far 
exceeding  the  range  and  destructiveness  of 
even  the  famous  Big  Bertha  which  peppered 
Paris. 

When  Allenby  started  to  roll  up  the  Turks, 
it  was  his  .  aeroplanes  which  converted  a 
defeat  into  a  rout.  With  no  aeroplanes  to 
put  up  a  counter  -  offensive,  the  Turkish 
troops  were  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
British  flying  machines.  It  was  by  bombs 
dropped  from  above  that  infantry,  cavalry, 
guns  and  transport  were  so  maimed  and 
mangled  and  destroyed  that  the  roads  became 
impassably  choked  with  dead  and  debris.  It 
was  the  British  aeroplane  in  Palestine  which 
brought  about  the  beginning  of*  Turkey's 
end — the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  War. 

The  effect  of  aeroplanes  on  the  land  war 
of  the  future  can  only  be  superficially  con- 
sidered here  ;  but  there  are  certain  essential 
points  quite  easy  to  grasp,  and  the  most 
important  of  all  is  that  it  is  sheer  folly  to 
train  masses  of  troops  for  combat  on  foot 
— even  supposing  that  we  only  design  (them 
for  "police  work" — when  their  bases  can 
be  utterly  destroyed  at  the  very  outset  of 
hostilities  by  determined  onslaught  from  the 
air.  And  in  conditions  such  as  these,  when 
fighting  airships  would  instantly  be  mobilised 
by  the  tens  of  thousand,  what  would  be  the 
use  of  calling  up  hundreds  of  thousands  or 
millions  of  men,  whose  barracks  and  bases 
und  supplies  would  be  destroyed,  and  the 
formation*  of  whose  very  ranks  would  be 
rendered  practically  impossible  by  a  swarm 
of  intangible  enemies  raining  death  and 
disaster  from  above  ? 

No,  it  is  neither  absurd  nor  visionary  to 
argue  that  the  aeroplane  will  as  effectually 
prove  the  doom  of  land  armies  as  it  will 
unquestionably  prove  the  doom  of  battle 
fleets  as  we  understand  them  to-day. 
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The  victor  of  the  future  is  the  victor  of 
,he  air.  So  far,  the  honours  of  the  air  rest 
.vith  us.  But  will  they  always  rest  with  us  ? 
Will  it  be  possible  to  prevent  the  Germans 
building  a  "hush"  aeroplane  even  more 
deadly  than  our  own  ? 

That  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  to 
decide,  and  one  has  first  to  consider  what 
will  be  the  general  effects  of  aircraft  in  the 
warfare  of  the  future. 

What  would  happen,  for  instance,  if 
hostilities  were  to  break  out  between  this 
country  and  G-ermany  in,  say,  another  ten 
years'  time  ?  It  is  foolish  to  say  that  is  an 
impossible  contingency.  It  is  such  a  real 
and  possible  contingency  that  the  Allies  are 


factories  were  humming  with  the  manufacture 
of  aeroplanes.  What  security  shall  we  have 
that,  having  failed  to  win  world  dominance 
by  land  and  sea,  Germany  will  not  make 
another  less  bold  bid  for  world  power  by  way 
of  the  air  ?  The  only  security  is  that  Britain 
shall  rule  the  skies. 

We  fondly  think  that  we  have  crippled 
Germany's  power  for  mischief  in  the  air.  It 
is  true  that  she  has  handed  over  two  thousand 
machines.  That  is  to-day.  What  of 
to-morrow  ? 

The  Allies,  fortunately,  are  quite  prepared 
for  mischief.  -They  feel  that  it  would  be 
not  only  impossible,  but  impolitic  to  put  a 
stop  to   Germany's  aerial   developments  for 
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Originally  budt  as  a  submarine  chaser,  this  'plane  has  a  carrying  capacity  of  about  six  tons,  and  ea-n  carry  sufficient 
fuel  for  a  thirteen  hours'  trip.  It  has  recently  carried  fifty  passengers.  Its  speed  is  eighty  mi/es  an  hour,  and' it  can 
attain  a  height  of  two  thousand  feet  in  ten  minutes.     From  a  photograph   supplied  by  Sport  <i-  General,  copyright  by  the 
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already  providing  against  it.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  famous  boasts  of  the  egregious 
William  II.  that  the  future  of  the  Germans 
lay  on  the  water.  Evidence  accumulates 
from  day  to  day  that  the  Germans  by  no 
means  regard  themselves  as  beaten.  Day  by 
day  there  is  fresh  proof  that,  in  spite  of  all 
his  promises  of  good  faith  in  the  future,  the 
Hun  is  still  the  same  Hun  at  heart.  Day  by 
day  it  becomes  more  apparent  that  Germany's 
wail — that  if  she  is  pressed  too  hard,  the 
Fatherland  will  be  submerged  in  a  wave  of 
Bolshevism— is  simply  a  cry  of  "  Wolf !  "  to 
distract  the  Allies'  attention  from  the  fact 
that  she  dreams  of  another  great  bid  for 
dominance  in  the  future.  Within  a  few 
hours  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  her 


commercial  purposes.  The  problem  before 
"  them  is  to  prevent  Germany  creating  vast 
fleets  of  commercial  machines  which,  at  the 
call  of  war,  could  be  converted  in  a  few  hours 
from  passenger  and  transport  aircraft  iuto 
bombers  and  air-fighters.  This  is  an  all- 
v  important  consideration  when  one  remembers 
that,  should  war  break  out  in  the  future,  our 
aeroplanes  would  be  over  Berlin  within  a 
few  hours,  and  London  would  be  suffering 
a  similar  visitation  from  the  enemy. 

The  whole  question  is  whether  such  a 
conversion  of  Germany's  aircraft  could  be 
prevented.  Personally,  I  confess  it  seems  to 
me  absolutely  impossible  to  devise  any  such 
means. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  case  of  Germany  which 
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has  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  Allies 
will  have  to  consider  how  they  stand  in 
relation  to  each  other.  While  States,  great 
and  small,  without  sea  coasts  cannot  build 
navies,  every  State  can  build  aeroplanes.  In 
the  past  it  has  been  the  ambition  of  every 
State — an  ambition  which  has  caused  much 
of  the  trouble  in  the  world— to  find  outlet 
to  the  sea.  In  the  future  that  ambition 
need  no  longer  trouble  them  in  the  same 
degree,  as  all  States  can  find  equal  outlet  by 
way  of  the  air.  And  that  is  a  right  which 
we  cannot  gainsay  them. 

It  is  our  avowed  intention  to  build  great 
aerial  fleets  for  the  purpose  of  commerce, 
and  we  should  be  the  first  to  resent 
restrictions  which  sought  to  make  it  impossible 
for  us  to  convert  aerial  vessels  into  fighting 
units  or  auxiliary  fighting  units,  at  the  call 
of  war,  in  the  same  way  that  we  added  to 
our  sea-power,  in  the  War  that  is  passed, 
through  the  mobilisation  of  our  mercantile 
marine,  our  yachts,  and  even  our  motor- 
boats. 

No,  we  cannot  have  those  restrictions 
thrust  upon  us,  any  more  than  we  should 
seek  to  impose  them  on  other  States.  We 
might  impose  them  on  the  Germans  for  a 
time,  but  only  for  so  long  as  they  remained 
a  pariah  people,  only  so  long  as  we  hold 
her  country  captive,  and  that  cannot  be 
for  ever. 

There  are  some  developments  which  can- 
not be  retarded,  and  the  moral  of  this 
particular  phase  of  the  question  is  obvious. 
To  the  State  with  the  greatest  aerial  striking 
force  will  belong  the  greatest  power.  In  the 
past  the  British  Navy  has  been  our  all  in  all. 
The  Independent  Air  Force— by  whatever 
name  you  call  it—which  will  fight  as  well, 
will  be  our  all  in  all  if  the  day  of  war  should 
dawn  again.  And  to  be  permitted  to  maintain 
the  greatest  aerial  fighting  force  in  the  world, 
we  must  produce  and  maintain  the  greatest 
commercial  air  force  in  the  world. 

From  naval  and  military  considerations  we 
must  now  turn  to  the  probable  effects  of 
aviation  on  commerce,  especially  in  relation 
to  our  carrying  trade. 

There  are  many  men  with  many  schemes. 
The  more  the  better.  It  is  an  indication 
that  there  is  a  new  spirit  of  life  in  the  Old 
Country — that,  as  a  nation,  we  are  not  so 
aged  that  we  cannot  absorb  new  ideas  and 
apply  ourselves  to  fresh  complex  problems. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  of  all  in 
this  direction  is  that  Major-General  Sir  W.  S. 
Brancker,  Master- General  of  Personnel  in 
the  £ir  Ministry,  has  left   that  Ministry 


in  order  to  create  a  personnel  for  a  great 
commercial  aerial  undertaking. 

Those  who  know  General  Brancker's 
record  will  realise  that  the  nation  is  losing 
one  of  its  greatest  assets.  But  what  it  loses 
in  one  respect  it  may  gain  in  another,  for 
the  creation  of  a  personnel  to  man  bur  aerial 
commercial  fleets  to-day  is  a  great  work  which 
will  have  untold  influence  in  the  future,  and 
which  should  certainly  be  in  the  best  of 
hands. 

One  naturally  speculates  how  General 
Brancker  will  begin.  He  will  have,  at  the 
outset,  thousands  of  pilots  released  from 
naval  and  military  service,  and  free  to  take 
up  a  commercial  career  in  the  air ;  but 
more  and  more  pilots  will  be  needed,  and 
obviously  in  this  direction  a  great  educa- 
tional work  will  have  to  be  begun.  It  will 
be  necessary,  not  only  for  our  public  schools 
to  furnish  air  classes  in  the  same  way  that 
there  are  Army  classes  to-day,  but  that  lads 
in  every  elementary  school'm  the  country 
should  have  their  attention  focnssed  on  what 
must  rapidly  become,  not  only  one  of  the 
greatest  callings,  but  one  of  the  greatest 
industries  in  the  world.  Also,  now  that 
we  are  rejuvenated,  more  elastic  and  un- 
prejudiced in  mind,  it  is  highly  necessary 
that  we  should  accustom  ourselves  to  every 
experiment,  no  matter  how  apparently  useless 
and  risky  the  experiment  may  appear  at  the 
moment.  It  is  the  capacity  for  contriving 
the  most  desperate  "stunt"  that  makes  the 
perfect  pilot. 

In  the  old  days,  when  motoring  was  first 
struggling  for  an  existence  as  an  industry, 
people  who.  were  unabl#  to  understand  the 
extreme  practicality  of  its  idtals  were  wont 
to  hold  up  their  hands  in  horror  at  the 
tragedies  which  were  frequently  involved  in 
the  races  of  one  type  of  car  against  another 
for  supremacy  in  endurance  and  speed.  Yet, 
had  those  races  never  been  held,  this  country 
would  not .  have  established  her  present- 
supremacy  in  the  air,  for  aviation  is  the- 
child  of  motoring.  When  war  broke  out,  it 
is  true  that  the  Germans  held  all  the  records 
worth  holding  in  the  air.  They  had  ousted 
the  French  from  first  place  as  "stunt  artists," 
and  the  position  of  this  country  was  wretched 
indeed.  In  the  test  of  war,  however,  the 
French  soon  proved  that,  even  with  slightly 
inferior  machines,  they  were  better  airmen 
than  the  Germans.  And  when  we  had  ended 
the  discussion  as  to  whether  the  sailor  or 
soldier  would  make  the  best  flying-men, 
we  discovered,  thanks  to  the  genius  of  our 
engineers,  and,  later,  thanks   to   a   broad- 
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minded  policy  unhampered  by  the  sacred 
traditions  of  either  Service,  that  airmen,  not 
only  far  superior  to  the  Germans,  but  even 
better  than  the  best  of  the  French,  could  be 
manufactured  from  material  which  was  alike 
untouched  by  either  the  mould  of  Sandhurst 
or  the  stamp  of  Osborne. 

Yet,  while  we  still  rejoice  on  this  point, 
let  us  remember  with  all  seriousness  that  in 
the  matter  of  aerial  personnel  we  are  some- 
what too  heavily  indebted  to  Canada.  That 
thirty  per  cent,  of  our  pilots  and  observers 
should  have  come  to  us  from  the  Dominion 
is  productive  of  the  reflection  that  the 
percentage  is  too  high.  Furthermore,  in 
peace  time  it  is  doubtful  if  many  airmen 
will  be  available  from  Canada.  She  has 
her  own  ambitious  schemes  in  that  direction 
to  work  out. 

Let  us  also  place  no  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  wealthy,  who,  from  the  sheer  joy  of 
the^  sport  of  aviation,  should  prove  most 
valuable  pioneers.  Let  us  remember  it  was 
the  rich  who  saved  the  motor  industry  for 
us,  and  the  well-to-do  should  now  be 
permitted  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  making 
our  aeroplane  industry  second  to  none.  Let 
the  aeroplanes  of  pleasure  show  the  way  to 
the  aeroplanes  of  commerce,  for,  as  I  have 
already  endeavoured  to  show,  it  will  be  the 
steady  growth  of  our  commercial  air  fleet 
which  will  finally  determine  our  fighting 
powers  in  the  air. 

Into  the  nature  of  various  schemes  of 
aerial  transport  which  are  already  before 
the  public  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  go  in 
detail.  It  is,  indeed,  almost  impossible  to 
keep  pace  with  them.  Matters  in  aviation 
are  moving  so  fast  that  the  scheme  which 
seems  staggering  one  day  is  totally  eclipsed 
by  a  more  daring  project  the  next. 

I  am  not  concerned,  for  instance,  with  the 
details  of  Mr.  Handley- Page's  predictions, 
practical  though  they  appear.  The  main 
importance  of  his  time-tables  consists  in 
the  fact  that  Englishmen  will  be  shortly 
making  such  flights. 

In  Mr.  Holt-Thomas's  still  more  dramatic 
proposals  certain  essential  facts  are  placed 
before  us  which  have  very  seriously  to  be 
reflected  on,  because  they  are  cardinal  points  ' 
to  be  remembered  when  considering  the 
possibilities  of  aviation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Holt-Thomas  declares  that,  travelling 
at  one  hundred  miles  an  hour,  no  place  on 
earth  will  bemorethan  fourdays  from  London. 
He  declares  that  Sydney,  Australia,  will  be 
reached  in  four  days,  Bagdad  within  a  day 
and  a  half,   and   that  Cape  Town  and  our 


African  possessions  will  be  only  a  few  days' 
journey  away.  The  first  great  flight  to  India 
has  already  been  accomplished  on  a  Handley- 
Pag-e  machine. 

These  are  possibilities  of  aerial  achieve- 
ment which  must  give  us  pause.  They  are 
so  extraordinary  that  it  is  really  necessary 
to  readjust  the  whole  of  our  ideas  of  time 
and  space,  so  far  as  transport  and  travel  are 
concerned. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  some  time  before  the 
public  travels  in  any  great  numbers.  The 
public  as  a  whole  will  probably  remain  nervous 
of  aerial  transport  for  some  years  to  come. 
The  immediate  result  of  the  establishment 
of  such  aerial  transport  services  will  be  to 
revolutionise  business — firstly,  because  of  the 
amazingly  accelerated  system  of  mails 
which  can  be  almost  immediately  estab- 
lished ;  and,  secondly,  because  men  who  are 
not  nervous  of  flying  will  be  found  to 
undertake  business  missions  by  air. 

Another  almost  immediate  result  will  be 
to  knit  the  Empire  together  more  closely, 
because  its  wide-flung  domains  will  be 
drawn  into  so  much  swifter  and  nearer  touch. 

Inter-Empire  trade  will,  as  a  natural 
corollary,  be  given  an  enormous  impetus, 
which  should  increase  as  aircraft  increase 
in  carrying  capacity.  And  here  there  is 
a  point  which  it  would  be  very  foolish  to 
ignore.  In  the  latter  stages  of  the  War  we 
laughed  at  the  Zeppelins  because  we  rendered 
them  impotent  for  mischief.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  was  simply  because 
they  presented  a  very  vulnerable  target. 
In  peace  time  matters  will  be  different. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
latest  types  of  German  super-Zeppelins  can 
cruise  practically  to  any  part  of  the  world,  if 
desired,  and  their  carrying  capacity  is  at 
present  infinitely  greater  than  the  carrying 
capacity  of  aeroplanes.  It  is  therefore  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  this  form  of 
aerial  transport  should  not  be  ignored  ;  it 
must  be  watched  closely  and  carefully, 
otherwise  we  shall  find  "that,  as  in  other 
matters  before  the  War,  the  Germans  have 
stolen  a  march  on  us  in  the  aerial  transport 
of  commerce. 

It  would  be  criminal  to  permit  such  an 
encroachment  on  our  aerial  supremacy  as 
this.  The  whole  position,  indeed,  demands 
the  most  exacting  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  Commercial  enterprise  may  do 
much,  but  if  we  are  to  secure  in  the  air  the 
position  which  in  the  past  we  have  main- 
tained at  sea,  the  Government  Department"' 
in  control  of  aerial  matters  must  be  as  alert 
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and  resourceful  and  enterprising  as  the 
British  Admiralty  itself,  and  one  cannot 
ask  more  than  that.  We  already  have 
evidence  that  they  are  alive  to  the  question, 
from  the  details  of  the  giant  airships  which 
are  being  commissioned  by  the  Navy.  We 
have  the  means  and,  above  all,  we  have  the 
strategic  points  in  our  possession,  which,  if 
we  are  bold  enough,  should  ensure  us  the 
supremacy  of  the  air  at  least  for  many  decades 
to  come.  But  we  must  be  free  in  conception 
and  determined  in  enterprise.  Above  all,  we 
must  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  our  older  means 
©f  transport  as  circumstances  dictate,  and, 
unpleasant  though  it  is  to  contemplate,  it  is 
inevitable  that  our  already  long  financially 
embarrassed  railways  and  our  steamship 
lines  will  be  considerably  crippled  as 
subsidies  for  carrying  mails  are  withdrawn. 

It  is  also  absolutely  essential  that  the 
whole  of  this  aerial  enterprise  shall  be, 
tackled  on  a  national  basis  and  in  a  national 
spirit.  We  must  not  permit  local  prejudices 
or  sloth  or  old-fashionedness  to  impede 
the  developments  of  our  aerial  possibilities 
to  their  utmost  pitch  at  the  greatest  possible 
speed. 

And  in  visualising  the  future,  too,  it  has 
to  be  remembered  that  there  is,  of  course, 
one  great  and  fundamental  difference  ~ 
between  aerial  travel  and  land  travel, 
especially  between  the  aeroplane  and  the 
motor-car.  The  motor-car  can  travel  from 
door  to  door.  The  aeroplane  of  any  size 
at  present  requires  an  aerodrome  as  a 
starting-point  and  a  landing-place  almost 
as  slavishly  as  the  railway  train  demands  a 
station.  Almost,  but  not  quite,  for  already 
there  are  small  machines  capable  of  landing 
on  any  ordinary  road. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  "City  man"  of 
the  future  will  fly  from  Cheltenham  to  his 
business  in  London  in  the  morning,  and  in 
the  same  manner  return  at  night  ;  but 
whereas  his  car  takes  him  from  door  to 
door,  he  will  for  the  present  have  to  fly 
chiefly  to  and  from  the  most  handy  and 
convenient  aerodromes. 

It  is,  indeed,  certain  that  mighty  aero- 
dromes, designed  for  all  manner  of  aerial 
traffic,  must  arise  on  the  outskirts  of  every 
city,  and  in  and  around  these  aerodromes 
will,  I  am  convinced,  be  created  the  great 
future  of  our  race. 

They  must  of  necessity  lie  wide  and 
spacious,  these  aerodromes.  On  their  green 
bosoms  will  rest  the  anchored  ships  of  our 
aerial  fleets.  From  them  will  set  forth  the 
hurtling  mail  carriers,  and  back  and  forth 


from  them  will  ply  the  monster  air  liners  of 
the  days  to  be. 

And  around  these  aerodromes  should 
spring  up  new  habitations — the  homes  of 
the  families  of  the  men  who  have  their 
business  in  the  air,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
cottages  of  our  fishermen  have  taken  root 
round  our  coasts,  and  that  our  seaport 
towns  are  dotted  with  the  nests  of  the  men 
who  have  their  business  in  the  deep  waters. 
They  should  be,  too,  habitations  worthy  of 
the  men  who  follow  such  a  calling.  They 
should  be  homes  worthy  of  the  men  in  whose 
work  and  courage  our  future  lies. 

We  do  not  understand  as  yet  that,  on 
dark  nights  to  come,  women  will  wait  and 
watch  for  the  lighted  wings  of  their  men, 
whose  work  is  among  the  stars,  as  longshore 
women  now  watch  and  wait  for  the  sight  of 
a  familiar  sail  when  storm  has  listed  it  as 
overdue. 

They  should  be  a  hardy  race,  too,  these 
air  people — mighty  fliers  before  the  Lord — 
the  sons  of  men  whose  life  is  one  long  battle 
with  the  winds— a  race  born  to  danger,  living 
in  the  midst  of  it,  and  unafraid  of  a  life 
which  at  any  moment  may  end  in  sudden 
death.  For  the  day  is  not  yet  when  the 
aerial  engineer  will  altogether  overcome  his 
greatest  problem — the  abiding  danger  which 
lurks  unceasingly  in  the  ruthless  working  of 
the  law  of  gravitation. 

The  tale  of  the  longshoreman  from  Devon, 
who,  in  his  cockle-shell  of  a  boat,  armed 
with  one  small  gun,  went  single-handed 
"  a-blockadin'  the  bloomin7  Bulgars  "  is  but 
typical  of  the  spirit  which  has  upborne  our 
fighting  men  at  sea  this  recent  war-time. 
R.N.V.R.  officers  in  command  of  almost 
impossible  craft,  manned  by  amateur  crews, 
have  performed  prodigies,  not  only  of  valour, 
but  of  seamanship,  of  which  we  are  still  to 
hear. 

In  the  same  way,  should  the  time  ever 
come,  we  must  be  prepared  to  reinforce  our 
fighting  air  fleets  with  aeroplanes  which 
have  only  known  the  routes  of  commerce  or 
the  jaunts  of  pleasure,  and  the  only  certain 
way  to  ensure  a  sufficiency  of  pilots  and 
crews  in  that  contingency  is  to  pile  up  our 
aerial  resources  at  topmost  speed,  even 
at  the  expense  of  the  older  means  of 
transit. 

No  one  quite  knows  yet  the  meaning  of 
that  much-exploited  phrase  "the  freedom 
of  the  seas."  We  are  still  waiting  for  an 
acceptable  definition.  Meantime  the  naval 
might  of  Germany  has  surrendered  to  the 
naval   might    of    Britain,  and    thereby  the 
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British  Navy  has  won,  not  merely  "the  freedom 
of  the  seas,"  but  the  freedom  of  the  earth 
for  all  the  world. 

In  the  great  days  to  come,  the  freedom 
of  the  world  will  as  surely  be  vested  in  the 
freedom  of  the  skies  as  it  has  been,  and  is 
even  yet,  held  in  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
and  it  should  be  the  pride  and  the  honour 
of  our  race  to  hand  on  the  traditions  and 


the  splendour  of  the  British  Navy  to  the 
Royal  Air  Force.  The  glories  of  the  old 
time  depart  and  the  glories  of  the  new  age 
begin.  Goodly  is  our  heritage,  and  splendid 
it's  inheritors.  The  records  of  our  airmen 
in  the  Great  War  mark  them  as  worthy  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  the  skies,  with  which 
great  burden  goes  the  reward  of  a  free  world. 
Let  Britannia  rule  the  skies  ! 


ii. 

THE    COMMERCIAL 
AERIAL    PROSPECT 


By  E.    CHARLES   VIVIAN 


IN  connection  with  aviation,  the  term 
"  commercial "  must  be  given  a  very 
wide  application  indeed,  for  an  air 
fleet,  no  matter  what  may  be  its  immediate 
use,  is  potentially  a  weapon  of  military  value, 
and  thus  possesses  a  strategic  significance. 
It  is  a  certainty  that  the  governments  of  all 
countries  will  keep  a  very  close  hold  on  the 
building  and  use  of  aircraft  for  commercial 
purposes,  either  by  subsidy  or  by  legislation 
that  shall  bind  builders  and  users.  This 
may  Joq  regarded  as  a  certain  corollary  of  any 
commercial  aeronautical  projects,  and  already 
the  word  "  commercial "  is  used  to  denote 
every  kind  of  aircraft  other  than  that  devoted 
to  purely  naval  and  military  purposes. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  accessory  side  to 
commercial  aviation,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  rapid  and  complete  development  of 
some  form  of  Imperial  scheme  of  air  lines, 
linking  up  Britain  with  her  colonies,  is 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  British 
Empire.  In  the  matter  of  inland  flying. 
Great  Britain  is  badly  situated,  or  perhaps 
it' might  be  better  said  that  it  is  badly 
proportioned.  For  in  such  a  highly 
industrialised  island  as  Britain,  in  which 
other  methods  of  transport  have  been 
brought  to  a  state  of  full  efficiency,  there 
is  not  much  to  be  gained  by  supplementing 
present  means  with  air  services.  The  gain  in 
time  between,  say,  London  and  Birmingham 
is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  substitution 
of  an  air  service  for  the  existing  rail 
service.  The  latter  is  a  matter  of  two 
hours,  and  even  if  the  air  service  could 
make  it  a  matter  of  one  hour,  the  advantage 
would   not  be  sufficient  to  make  the  service 


a  paying  proposition.  Between  London 
and  Glasgow  a  service — especially  a  mail 
service — might  be  made  to  pay  its  promoters, 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  important 
business  journeys  in  Britain  are  already 
covered  by  rail  routes.  Industrial  centres  are 
not  sufficiently  far  apart  for  a  transport 
service  which  reckons  its  advantages  in 
the  gain  of  time  per  hundred  miles,  and 
counts  four  hundred  miles  a  fair  stage  in 
a  journey. 

But  when  one  comes  to  consider  the 
prospects  of  aviation  imperially,  then  the 
need  of  complete  and  efficient  services 
becomes  obvious.  Assuming  an  "  All-lied  " 
route  from  London  to  Cape  Town,  with  inter- 
mediate traffic  as  a  means  of  increasing 
profits,  the  intermediate  stations  naturally 
become  Southampton  or  Plymouth,  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  Cairo,  a  point  on  the  Upper  Nile, 
Nairobi,  Buluwayo,  Johannesburg,  Aliwal 
North,  and  Cape  Town,  with—almost  cer- 
tainly— further  intermediate  stations  in 
between  these  main  points  of  Africa, 
which  either  from  mail  or  passenger  service 
would  prove  financially  justifiable.  That 
is  the  purely  commercial  aspect  of  such  a 
route. 

Its  strategic  importance  is  obvious  at* 
once.  From  the  British  port  to  Gibraltar 
such  a  route  provides  observation  of  all 
shipping,  and,  without  violating  the  three- 
mile  coastal  limit,  fairly  close  observation 
of  naval  preparations  at  coastal  bases  along 
the  western  European  coast.  From  Gibraltar 
to  Malta  the  Western  Mediterranean  would 
be  efficiently  patrolled,  and  from  Malta  to 
Alexandria  the  eastern  part   of    the  inland 
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ocean  would  be  overlooked.  The  stations 
on  African  soil  would  become  centres  of 
importance  from  a  strategic  point  of  view, 
since,  apart  t  from  telegraphic  service,  they 
would  be  in* close  communication  with  both 
,the  northern  and  southern  terminal  bases. 
With  the  facilities  for  air  transport  estab- 
lished at  each  intermediate  station,  it  would 
be  possible,  in  case  of  need,  tp  concentrate 
a  powerful  air  fleet  at  any  given  point  in 
a  minimum  time,  and  such  a  force,  as 
aircraft  is  now  developing,  might  be  mili- 
tarily decisive.  Thus  the  purely  commercial 
route  in  esse  is,  in  posse,  a  tremendous 
strategic  asset,  one  of  such  value  that 
British  commercial  development  in  the  air  is 
a  national  imperative. 

And,  no  matter  the  direction  in  which  one 
may  look  along  Imperial  communications, 
the  national  imperative  remains.  An  "  All- 
Red  "  Australian  route  assumes  aerial 
control  of  the  Suez,  and  reduces  the  actual 
canal  to  far  smaller  value,  as  well  as  assuring 
aerial  bases  in  Australasia  from  which 
command  of  the  Southern  Pacific  becomes 
a  possibility.  An  "  All- Red  "  route  to  India, 
as  was  demonstrated  in  the  flight  from  Cairo 
to  Karachi  at  the  end  of  1918,  means  close 
linking-up  of  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia 
with  both  India  and  Egypt,  and  means,  as 
aviation  develops,  increasing  prosperity  for 
the  basins  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  by 
way  of  Bussorah,  as  well  as  a  greater  future 
for  Bagdad,  and,  in  fact,  increasing  interest 
in  all  the  fertile  lands  lying  between  the 
Persian  border  and  the  Arabian  desert.  To 
,the  west,  aerial  bases  on  the  Canadian  coast 
are  essential,  and  already  Newfoundland  is 
marked  off  as  the  jumping-off  point  for 
Atlantic  air  crossings. 

The  consideration  of  such  routes  as  these 
is  based  on  a  rapid  increase  of  reliability  in 
long-distance  journeys,  which  may  be  safely 
assumed.  On  the  journey  from  Cairo  to 
Karachi — which  was  experimental  with  a 
view  to  the  establishment  of  a  regular 
service — bases  were  established  at  an  average 
of  about  four  hundred  miles  intervals,  which 
will  remain  reasonable  distances  for  each 
stage  of  an  overland  journey  from  the 
financial  viewpoint.  But  for  journeys 
overseas  it  is  not  always  possible  to  establish 
the  intermediate  stations  so  regularly — the 
Atlantic  trip  alone  involves  one  stage  of 
1,700  miles  from  land  to  land— and  progress 
in  long-distance  reliability'  has  already 
made  the  Atlantic  crossing  feasible.  Given 
a  sure  course  and  no  fog,  a  journey  of  a 
thousand    miles  without    landing   is  easily 


within  the  capacity  of  several  types  of 
weight-carrying  machine,  and  another  year 
will  see  this  figure  doubled  or  even 
trebled. 

For  months  and  perhaps  years  to  come 
many  prophecies  will  be  made  with  regard 
to  commercial  aerial  development,  and  many 
schemes  are  certain  to  be  announced  ;  but 
every  prophecy  and  every  scheme  must, 
before  materialisation,  pass  the  only  com- 
mercial test  that  is  universally  sound  in  its 
result.  The  question  "  Will  it  pay  ?  "  must 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  So  far,  the 
only  definitely  established  air  lines  on  a 
commercial  basis  are  those  which  carry 
mails,  and  of  these  only  one  has  figures  of 
cost  published.  Of  this  type  of  service  there 
are  several  examples.  During  the  War 
period  the  Austro- Hungarian  Government 
established  a  service  between  Vienna  and 
Buda-Pesth,  and  found  it  remarkably  useful 
for  the  conveyance  of  military  mail  matter ; 
but  it  was  naturally  run  regardless  of  cost 
and  profit,  since  it  was  of  value  to  the 
military  command.  The  Italian  Government 
connected  up  with  Corsica  by  air,  and  also 
established  a  service  between  Turin  and 
Rome — the  latter  mainly  as  an  experiment 
in  overland  routes  —  but  the  only  data 
available  in  these  cases  were  meteorological, 
and  the  services  proved  very  useful  in 
establishing  tables  of  aerial  conditions  over 
differing  heights  of  land,  the  flow  of  air 
currents,  prevalence  and  density  of  fog  at 
differing  levels,  and  similar  matters.  The 
statistics  obtained  in  this  way  are  of  value 
for  all  Southern  Europe  and  for  any  inter- 
national air  service  that  might  be  set  up 
to  supplement  existing  rail  communications 
between  Northern  and  Western  Europe  and 
the  Mediterranean  ports.  Yet  another 
service  is  a  French  Government  enterprise 
linking  up  coastal  and  desert  stations  in 
Northern  Africa,  and  here,  again,  the  use  of 
the  line  for  governmental  purposes  is  so 
great  as  to  outweigh  financial  considerations. 
It  is  not  likely  that  such  a  line  could  be 
made  to  pay  commercially,  considering  that 
in  many  cases  it  serves  merely  military  posts, 
but  from  the  national  point  of  view  it 
certainly  pays  the  French  Government. 

The  one  postal  line  concerning  which 
statistics  of  cost  are  available  is  the  American 
air  mail  service  from  Washington  to  New 
York.  The  service  is  run  in  two  stages, 
Washington  to  Philadelphia,  and  Philadelphia 
to  New  York,  and  the  figures  given  show 
that  twelve  machines  were  employed  for  the 
month  of  October,  1918 — no  later  complete 
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statistics  are  available  yet.  The  distances 
are  128  milos  from  Washington  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  90  miles  from  Philadelphia  to 
New  York,  and  the  average  cost  per  mile 
flown  for  October  Worked  out  at  0*7767  of 
a  dollar,  while  the  gross  cost  of  the"  service 
for  the  month  was  9841*76  dollars.  This 
includes  fuel  and  oil,  oifice  and  auxiliary 
transport  costs,  rentals,  wages  of  all  the 
staff,  repairs  to  machines,  a  "  departmental 
Overhead  charge  "—which  in  plain  English  is 
probably  depreciation  of  plant— of  113*49 
dollars  per  machine,  and  even  interest  oil 
invested  capital — it  is  a  complete  and  full 
statement  of  actual  cost.  An  analysis  is 
given  showing  that  the  service  cost  a  gallon 
of  petrol  for  every  5*52  miles,  the  total 
mileage  being  12,671,  accomplished  in 
184*02  hours  of  actual  journeying  through 
the  air. 

These  are  the  main  figures  of  cost  aud 
consumption.  The  gross  profit  is  not  shown, 
but  it  is  fairly  obvious,  since  each  machine 
is  capable  of  carrying  some  six  hundred 
pounds  of  mail  matter  per  journey,  that, 
with  a  postal  fee  of  about  a  shilling  an 
ounce,  a  hundred  journeys  per  month  are 
sufficient  to  justify  the  service  in  the 
financial  sense.  The  remaining  require- 
ment is  reliability  ;  and,  though  the  service 
was  established  only  in  May  of  1918,  by 
September  100  per  cent,  of  performance,  as 
it  was  expressed,  was  achieved,  while  even 
in  November  flying  was  possible  for  ail  but 
ten  and  three-quarter  hours  of  the  month, 
and  out  of  a  total  of  104  flights,  as  a  possible 
maximum,  102  were  made  full,  and  two  were 
put  down  as  "  interrupted." 

In  stating  these  figures  of  cost,  and 
giving  a  shilling  an  ounce  as  the  postal  rate 
necessary  to  make  the  service  pay  (roughly), 
there  is  one  important  consideration.  This 
service  was  established  as  an  experiment  in 
time  of  war,  when  aircraft  production  was 
devoted  solely  to  purposes  of  war.  The 
machines  used  were  Curtiss  biplanes,  built 
originally  for  military  purposes,  and  adapted, 
when  spared  by  the  American  Government, 
for  postal  use.  This  is  practically  equivalent 
to  taking  a  fast  touring  motor-car,  fitting  on 
to  it  a  commercial  body,  and  then  estimating 
the  cost  per  mile  running  of  that  car  on 
freight-carrying  journeys.  The  simile  is 
fully  justifiable,  for  each  of  these  machines 
was  built  with  a  view  to  rapid  climb,  other 
possible  advantages  being  sacrificed  to  that 
end,  which  is  negligible  in  a  postal  aeroplane. 
A  definite  rafc§  of  speed. was  aimed  at,  and 
the  design  r^d  to  be;  considered  ift.  relation 


to  armament  and  defensive  or  offensive 
manoeuvre,  riorie  of  Which  are  of  the  slightest 
importance  in  corilftrereial  work,  saving  otAj 
a  reasonable  speed,  which,  With  present-day 
construction,  is  an  obvious  corollary  of  all 
aircraft  building.  With  machines  produced 
s'oleljr  for  postal  carrying,  that  purpose  atoflg 
can  be  considered  in  the  design  of  the 
machine.  In  place  of  ultra-rapid  climbing 
capacity,  greater  weight-carrying  capacity 
can  be  achieved  at  equal  cost,  both  of  con- 
struction and  running,  and  the  cost  of  postal 
matter  carriage  per  ounce  is  automatically 
lowered.  We  have  yet  to  obtain  statistics 
of  mileage  cost  and  tonnage  cost  of  aeroplane 
carriage  in  machines  designed  solely  for 
commercial  use. 

It  is  only  when  such  statistics  are  available? 
that  the  next  development  of  commercial 
aeronautics — passenger  services— can  be  fully 
considered.  Certain  routes  will  pay  at 
any  price  for  certain  types  of  passenger, 
and,  as  an  example,  a  regular  Atlantic 
service  could  be  maintained  at  almost  any 
figure  with  full  cabins,  both  for  the  eastward 
and  westward  trips,  since  there  are  many 
men  to  whom  the  saving  of  three  days  on 
the  journey  from  Europe  to  America  would 
be  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  an  aeroplane 
passage,  even  if  a  special  journey  were  made? 
for  each  passenger.  But  for  shorter  journeys, 
between  -  fully-developed  .centres  already 
served  by  rail  or  steamboat — such  as  the 
London-Paris  service— it  still  remains  fco>  b© 
seen  whether  aerial  passenger  transport  cart 
be  introduced  at  such  a  rate  as  to  ensure' 
successful  competition  (or  augmentation)  with 
present  means  of  communication. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  cost,  the 
passenger  service  is  not  merely  feasible,  but 
is  with  us.  The  Peace  Conference  delegates 
have  at  their  command  an  air  service  between 
London  and  Paris,  which  enables  them  to 
do  business  in  both  capitals  on  the  same 
day  without  difficulty.  These,  however, 
are  exceptional  circumstances,  and  though  the 
optimist  may  retort  that  there  are  always 
people  in  exceptional  circumstances,  yet  such 
a  service  must  be  a  financial  certainty, 
and  cost  per  journey  per  passenger  is 
the  only  ground  on  whiclx  capital  can  be 
procured. 

In  this  last  requirement  many  factors 
combine.  Not  only  the  reliability— wWeb 
is  now  assured— but  the  durability  qf  tm 
machine  must  be  stated.  The  possibility  gf 
landing  in  a  restricted  area  must  be  further 
considered,  so  as  to  reduce  the  auxiliary 
motor  or  rail  service  needed  at  each  end  Qf 
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the  air  journey.  A  more  economical  engine 
is  desirable,  seeing  that  of  the  thermal  power 
obtainable  from  a  gallon  of  petrol,  roughly 
one-fifth  only  is  available  on  the  propeller 
shaft ;  the  rest  is  lost  in  the  engine  exhaust, 
in  transmission,  and  in  other  ways,  and  with 
the  present %  design  of  internal  combustion 
engine  this  is  inevitable.  Aerial  passenger 
services  are  possible  at. a  price.  Before  they 
become  commercially  possible,  the  price 
must  be  ascertained  with  at  least  as  much 
exactitude  as  the  cost  of  postal  air  transport. 

The  third  stage — that  of  ordinary  goods 
transport — is  yet  far  off,  for  there  "are  few 
commodities  for  which  existing  transport 
facilities  are  inadequate,  and  the  additional 
cost  of  aerial  goods  services  is  too  great 
at  present  for  this  problem  to  win  much 
consideration.  It  may  be  solved  by  an  aerial 
factor  which  we  have  not  yet  considered— the 
dirigible  airship. 

In  consequence  of  its  vulnerability,  the 
dirigible  went  under  a  cloud  for  the  later 
stages  of  the  War.  The  fate  of  the  Zeppelins 
showed  the  dirigible  at  its  worst,  and 
commercial  projects  were  consequently 
considered  purely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
using  heavier-than-air  machines.  But  peace 
uses  rule  out  the  factor  of  defence  and 
vulnerability  to  offence,  and  although  in  its 
present  state  the  dirigible  is  behind  the 
aeroplane  in  its  capability  to  withstand  bad 
weather,  yet  it  has  made  tremendous  strides 
toward  perfection.  From  January  of  1918 
to  November  11  the  British  Naval  Air 
Service  recorded  only  fourteen  days  when 
flights  with  dirigibles  were  prevented  by 
weather,  and  this  was  under  war  conditions, 
which,  with  their  possibilities  of  drift  over 


enemy  country,  are  more  severe  than  peace 
standards  of  fitness. 

The  initial  cost  of  the  dirigible  is  far 
heavier  than  that  of  the  aeroplane,  but  the 
type  has  certain  definite  advantages.  A 
stopped  engine  does  not  necessarily  mean 
an  immediate  forced  landing,  but,  fitted  with 
wireless,  a  dirigible  could  signal  for  help  and 
await  it,  keeping  the  air  meanwhile.  Far 
more  important  than  this,  from  the  com- 
mercial standpoint,  the  dirigible,  being- 
supported  by  its  gas  chambers,  uses  its  power 
only  for -propulsion,  and  thus  requires  less 
power  relatively  to  its  carrying  capacity,  for 
the  aeroplane  must  use  power  to  keep  itself 
aloft,  and  production  of  greater  power  for 
equal  load  is  synonymous  with  greater  cost  of 
carriage  of  that  load.  An  aeroplane  has  the 
advantage  in  speed,  but  the  modern  rigid 
dirigible, carrying  a  load  of  fifteen  tons—twice 
that  of  the  large  aeroplane  or  seaplane — is 
capable  of  a  speed  of  eighty  miles  an  hour, 
which  renders  it  a  formidable  competitor 
both  with  the  aeroplane  and  the  steamship, 
once  it  has  attracted  capital  and  public 
interest  to  its  development,  as  has  the 
aeroplane. 

There  is  room  in  the  air  for  both,  each 
serving  a  definite  end,  and  room,  too,  for 
aerial  transport  as  supplementary  to,  rather 
than  in  competition  with,  sea  and  land 
transport.  International  flying  services,  both 
as  regards  their  constitutions  and  their  uses, 
are  imminent  probabilities,  waiting  only  the 
decision  of  the  nations  with  regard  to  aerial 
rules  and  the  laws  that  are  necessary  with 
every  advance  in  the  means  of  intercourse 
which  aids  the  progress  of  humanity  toward 
universal  fraternity  and  peace 
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GUS  GOLIGHTLY,  though  a  burglar, 
was  by  nature  gentle  and  kind.  He 
would  not,  as  the  saying  is,  hurt  a 
fly.  He  abhorred  all  manner  of  violence. 
The  thing  he  most  dreaded  was  personal 
conflict ;  at  any  time  he  would  rather  run  a 
mile  than  strike  a  blow,  even  in  self-defence. 
And  now 

He  groaned  aloud  and  shuddered  with 
chattering  teeth,  as  he  sat  on  the  edge  of  his 
bed  in  the  bleak,  pale  light  of  dawn. 

For  he  had  killed  a  man.  He  had  not 
meant  to  kill  him,  but,  being  at  the  time  on 
certain  premises  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  he 
was  legally,  if  not  morally,  a  murderer  ;  and 
his  remorse  was  hardly  less  than  it  would 
have  been  if  he  had  shot  the  man  in  cold 
blood,  deliberately,  of  malice  aforethought. 
He  had  for  himself,  personally,  little  fear 
of  the  probable  consequences  of  his  crime. 
With  that  burden  of  bloodguiltiness  on  his 
conscience,  he  was  now  more  afraid  of  life 
than  of  death.  Life,  he  felt,  must  henceforth 
be  for  him  a  waste  of  days,  each  day  in 
itself  an  eternity  of  woe  and  vain  regret. 
Never  again  could  he  hope  for  any  happiness, 
content,  or  peace  of  mind  ;  so  that,  but  for 
the  disgrace  of  it,  he  would  have  gone 
straightway  to  the  nearest  police-station  and 
given  himself  up.  He  would  have  told  the 
truth  and  taken  his  chance.  It  was  only 
the  thought  of  his  wife  and  children  which 
restrained  him  from  following  that  course 
even  now.  It  was  only  for  their  sake  that 
he  rejected  the  idea  of  suicide. 

The  little  bedroom  in  which  he  sat 
groaning  and  shuddering  was  known  as  the 
spare  room.  It  was  to  that  room,  instead 
of  the  larger  marital  bed-chamber,  that  he 
always  retired  to  sleep  whenever  he  returned 
home  in  the  small  hours.  But  to-night  he 
had  not  slept.     He  had  not  tried  to  sleep. 
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He  had  felt,  somehow,  that  he  never  would 
be  able  to  sleep  again  ;  therefore  he  had 
merely  taken  off  his  shoes  and  jacket,  and 
lain  down  on  the  outside  of  the  coverlet. 
At  first  he  had  lain  with  closed  eyes,  quite 
still ;  for  he  was  worn  out  by  the  ordeal 
through  which  he  had  passed  and  the  ensuing 
emotional  stress.  Very  soon,  however,  he 
Had  discovered  that,  as  he  shut  out  the 
homely,  familiar  details  of  the  room,  dimly 
visible  in  the  flickering  candle-light,  so  his 
strained  imagination  had  projected  horrific 
visions  upon  the  dark  background  of  his 
mind,  stark  and  vivid  as  the  pictures  of  a 
cinematograph,  and  yet  with  this  dreadful 
difference,  that  it  was  himself  he  saw  as  chief 
protagonist  in  the  scenes  enacted  before  him 
— himself  and  that  wild,  haggard  man  whom 
he  had  killed. 

Then  he  would  start  up  with  a  little  cry, 
the  dew  of  his  agony  wet  and  cold  upon  his 
face  and  the  palms  of  his  hands. 

Thus  the  night  had  passed,  and  thus  the 
morning  found  him  sitting  there,  racked  and 
riven  to  the  very  core  of  his  being. 

But  now  at  last  he  was  feeling  a  little 
calmer,  a  little  less  desperate  and  distracted. 
It  may  have  been  the  healing  light  of  the 
dawn,  or  that  glimpse  of  the  sky  above  the 
house-tops,  so  purely  blue,  so  subtly  tinged 
with  rose  and  gold,  which  brought  a  breath 
of  peace  and  a  promise  of  hope  to  his  wounded 
soul.  He  only  knew  that  slowly  he  was 
recovering  his  wonted  self -command,  and  that 
once  more  his  brain  was  working  smoothly 
and  clearly  as  usual.  Only  he  was  very  tired 
— so  tired  that  all  thought  and  feeling  seemed 
to  be  drained  out  of  him.  He  could  only 
sit  there,  still  shuddering  and  groaning 
occasionally,  as  in  fancy  he  lived  over  and 
over  again  through  the  events  that  had 
brought  him  to  this  tragic  pass 
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It  had  seemed  a  particularly  soft,  easy  job, 
and,  anyway,  Gus  was  no  casual  buster  to 
try  to  crack  any  crib  off-hand,  without  first 
surveying  the  ground  and  assuring  himself 
that  the  venture  was  worth  the  risk. 

The  house  itself  was  a  middle-sized  villa 
of  an  ultra-modern  type,  with  a  long  sloping 
roof  of  red  tiles,  eaves  and  dormers,  diamond- 
paned  windows,  and  walls  thickly  daubed 
with  white  plaster.  At  the  rear  of  the  house, 
which  stood  in  its  own  grounds,  was  a  large 
conservatory,  well  stocked  with  palms  arfd 
flowering  shrubs  in  big,  heavy  pots  and  tubs. 
This  conservatory  led  into  the  dining-room, 
which  was  also  used  as  a  library  and  study, 
and  contained,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
furniture  of  a  dining-room,  an  American 
roll-top  desk  and  a  safe.  Gus,  in  common 
with  most  burglars,  liked  safes.  They  usually 
connoted  wealth  of  a  portable  kind,  and, 
moreover,  saved  the  trouble  of  a  prolonged 
search,  for  where  the  safe  is,  there  will  the 
treasure  be  also. 

The  present  occupiers  of  this  villa  were  a 
lady  and  gentleman  named  Caraspy,  whom 
Gus  judged  to  be  not  long  married.  The 
gentleman  was  apparently  about  fifty  years 
old,  tall,  thin,  bloodless-looking,  and  with  a 
bird-like  face.  The  lady  was  a  mere  girl, 
very  beautiful  and  graceful  and  *  charming. 
They  seemed  an  oddly-assorted  pair,  and 
Gus  had  studied  them  with  something  more 
than  professional  interest. 

They  went  about  together  a  good  deal, 
sometimes  in  a  hired  motor,  sometimes 
cycling,  sometimes  walking.  When  they 
walked,  Gus  followed  them  and  watched  them, 
and  thus  discovered  that,  though  Mr.  Caraspy 
was  devotedly  attached  to  the  lady,  the  lady 
was  rather  cold  and  indifferent  in  her  manner 
toward  Mr.  Caraspy.  Indeed,  she  seemed 
almost  to  dislike  him,  and  once  or  twice— in 
the  unseen  presence  of  Gus — had  provoked 
him  to  anger  bylier  disdainful  demeanour 
and  tone.  Then  his  whole  body,  his  head, 
even  his  voice,  would  vibrate  in  a  very 
passion  of  fury  that  he  could  only  keep 
within  bounds  by  the  exercise  of  the  utmost 
self-control.  And  at  such  times  the  lady 
would  laugh  at  him  and  mock  and  taunt 
him.  She  seemed  to  be  not  in  the  least 
afraid  of  him,  or  to  have  any  respect  for  him  ; 
but  there  were  moments  when  Gus,  looking 
on  and  listening,  trembled  for  her  very  life. 

They  both  dressed  expensively,  lavishly. 
They  belonged  to  that  class  which  revels  in 
new  clothes  and  many  of  them.  They 
sometimes  changed  their  attire  half  a  dozen 
times  a  day,  and  always  they  were  flauntingly 


conspicuous  by  reason  of  the  general  glitter 
and  sparkle  that  pervaded  them,  for  they 
had  great  store  of  jewels  and  gold.  They 
were  always  fettered  and  looped  and  festooned 
with  chains  and  rings,  brooches,  bracelets, 
and  bangles.  Their  walking-sticks  and 
umbrellas,  the  lady's  bags  and  reticules  and 
their  contents,  and  the  contents  of  the 
gentleman's  pockets,  were  all  wholly  or 
partly  made  of  gold  and  set  with  gems. 

"  Fair  makes  your  fingers  ache  to  see  'em," 
said  Gus  to  himself,  beholding  and  gloating 
over  all  this  splendour. 

Yesterday -he  had  come  to  the  end  of  his 
inquiries  and  preparations.  He  knew  now 
all  that  he  needed  to  know  in  regard  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  inmates  of  that 
pleasant  little  villa  he  was  going  to  burgle — ■ 
their  outgoings  and  incomings,  their  meal- 
times and  bed-time,  the  disposition  of  the 
rooms  and  furniture,  and,  above  all,  the  habits 
of  the  three  domestics.  Two  of  them,  the 
cook  and  her  husband,  who  acted  as  gardener 
and  general  factotum,  did  not  sleep  at  the 
villa,  but  at  their  own  apartments  in  a  street 
near  by.  The  other  maid  had  been  used  to 
sleep  in,  but  that  morning  had  gone  home 
to  her  people  in  the  country  for  a  few  days' 
holiday.  Consequently  there  would  be  only 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caraspy  on  the  premises,  which 
was  a  point  in  Gussy's  favour,  and  had 
decided  him  on  immediate  action. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  and  a  fine  night  when 
he  started  out.  The  remote  suburb  in  which 
the  Caraspy s  lived  was  a  goodish  way  off, 
but  there  was  no  hurry,  and  Gus  took  his 
time.  As  he  strolled  along  he  hummed  a 
hymn,  for  his  heart  was  light  and  his  soul 
rejoiced.  He  did  not  know  it,  he  would  not 
have  believed  it,  but  he  loved  burgling  as  a 
huntsman  loves  the  chase.  He  loved  it  as 
we  all  love  the  art  or  craft  in  which  we  most 
excel,  not  for  any  material  gain  it  may 
bring  us — Gus  was  clever  enough  to  have 
earned  far  more  money  mt  far  less  cost  of 
time  and  risk  of  liberty  in  almost  any  other 
calling — but  because  it  appeals  to  some 
ruling  passion  in  us,  and  so  titillates  our 
vanity  by  giving  us  a  chance  to  appear  at 
our  best.  Gus  was  as  proud  of  his  prowess 
in  burglary  as  a  cricketer  is  of  his  skill  at 
the  wicket.  His  main  object  wras  to  outwit 
law  and  order,  as  the  bowler's  is  to  outwit 
the  batsman  ;  and  he  would  have  felt  the 
same  chagrin  at  being  caught  by  a  policeman 
as  a  batsman  feels  at  being  caught  by  the 
wicket-keeper.  In  fine,  Gus  was  a  sportsman, 
and,  according  to  his  lights,  he  played  the 
game. 
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Thus  lie  felt  only  a  pleasant  exhilaration 
as  he  went  his  way  through  the  fast-thinning 
streets.  For,  oh,  it  was  fine,  on  a  moonless 
night,  wThen  fluffy,  sleek  citizens  of  credit 
and  renown  sloughed  themselves  in  easeful, 
senseless  sleep,  to  feel  the  pulses  tingling  and 
the  veins  running  full  with  the  wine  of  life  ! 
It  was  fine  to  rob  and  plunder,  to  prey  upon 
these  fat-witted,  respectable  boobies,  who 
would,  if  they  had  their  way — as  they  had  it 
too  often — consign  such  daring  spirits  as 
he,un  all  complacency,  to  gaol.  To  spoil 
the  Philistines  !  That  was  the  zest  of  it — 
the  jest  of  it !  To  break  down  their  timid 
defences,  to  laugh  to  scorn  their  silly,  feeble 
devices  of  locks  and  bolts  and  bars,  to  set 
every  flabby  man-jack  of  them  a-quiver  with 
the  echo  of  a  midnight  exploit  !  He  had 
much  of  that  feeling  which  poachers  have 
voiced  in  numberless  lilting  folk-songs.  The 
romance  of  it !  He  regretted  that  he  must 
go  so  scurvily,  so  shabbily,  that  he  might 
not  wear  a  terrifying  mask  or  carry  a  gun 
and  a  bandolier.  He  envied,  for  a  space,  the 
fallen  race  of  hightobymen.  That  sort  of 
thing  wTas  degraded  now  into  a  vulgar, 
ignoble  offence,  punishable  by  whipping. 
It  was  very  sad  ! 

At  last  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  street  in 
which  the  villa  stood.  It  was  really  no  street 
at  all,  the  road  being  merely  a  rough  cart- 
track,  and  the  side-walks  merely  paths  of 
rubble  flanked  by  granite  setts.  There  were 
half  a  dozen  other  villas,  semi-detached,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  street ;  two  more,  wholly 
detached,  fifty  yards  or  so  further  on  ;  and 
then,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  much 
further  on  still,  the  villa  he  had  come  to 
burgle. 

Though  it  was  a  fine  night,  and  the  sky 
was  thick  with  stars,  it  was  very  dark — so 
dark  that  Gus  could  only  faintly  discern  the 
outline  of  the  long  sloping  roof  and  a  dim 
glimmer  of  glass  in  the  shadow,  marking  the 
position  of  the  conservatory. 

Surely  and  swiftly  as  a  cat  he  climbed 
the  wall,  and  lightly  as  a  cat  dropped 
upon  the  flower-bed  on  the  other  side. 
There  for  a  moment  he  paused  to  take 
his  bearings.  Before  him  was  a  stretch 
of  level  sward,  and  then  the  black  bulk  of 
the  house  itself,  pricked  by  a  pin-point 
of  light  from  the  dining-room.  He  waited 
for  a  while,  listening,  then,  falling  upon 
his  hands  and  knees,  began  to  crawl 
toward  the  conservatory,  plain  enough  to 
see  now  in  the  misty  !>lue  twilight,  the 
glass  of  it  shimmering  like  water.  In  a 
few  seconds  he  had  won  safely  to  the  low 


brick  foundation  on  which  the  conservatory 
was  built. 

Squatting  there  in  the  attitude  of  a  frog, 
he  could  look  through  the  conservatory  into 
the  room  beyond.  ♦  That  pin-point  of  light 
which  he  had  seen  from  the  further  end  of 
the  garden  proceeded  from  a  small  reading- 
lamp  on  the  American  roll-top. desk  beside 
the  fireplace.  The  rest  of  the  room  was  in 
semi-darkness,  but  within  that  small  circle 
of  radiance  things  were  quite  clearly  visible 
to  Gus.  And  the  first  thing  his  gaze  fell 
upon  was  a  thing  he  most  dreaded  to  see — 
a  revolver.  It  lay  close  to  the  left  hand  of 
Mr.  Caraspy,  who  was  sitting  at  the  desk, 
writing.  Behind  him  stood  a  tall,  four- 
panelled  screen. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  Gus  was 
not  so  much  interested  in  Mr.  Caraspy  as  in 
that  deadly  shining  thing  which  lay  in  that 
sinister  fashion  so  close  to  his  hand. 

"  What  do  a  decent,  respectable  gentleman 
want  with  one  o'  them  there  ugly,  silly 
gimcracks  ?  "  demanded  Gus  of  the  whisper- 
ing night  echoes  querulously.  And,  still  more 
querulously  :  "  Time  he  was  in  bed,  too. 
Keeping  poor  honest  burglars  up  half  the 
night !  Here,  you,  why  don't  you  pop  off  to 
bed  like  a  sensible  man  ?  "  he  grumbled  to 
himself.     "  Wish  I  had  half  your  chance  !  " 

Almost  as  if  he  had  overheard  Gussy's 
thoughts,  Mr.  Caraspy  rose  abruptly,  flung 
down  his  pen,  and  pushed  back  his  chair 
with  such  violence  that  it  overturned  with  a 
resounding  crash.  At  the  noise  of  its  fall  he 
uttered  a  sharp  cry,  clearly  audible  to  Gus. 
Then  he  went  striding  about  the  room, 
alternately  running  his  fingers  through  his 
hair,  and  then  clenching  and  flourishing  his 
fists  in  a  very  frenzy  of  excitement. 

"  Don't  look  over  and  above  healthy  for 
me,  this  don't,"  said  Gus.  "  Gone  potty,  or 
something,  all  at  once,  ain't  he  ?  " 

He  squatted  there,  watching  and  listening, 
and  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  he  could 
hear  the  excited  man's  voice  talking — talking 
rapidly,  loudly,  with  a  sort  of  stuttering 
iteration. 

"  What's  he  saying,  though  ?  "  said  Gus. 
"  Can't  make  out  a  word  of  it ;  must  be 
some  foreign  lingo,  I  should  think.  Yes, 
that  explains  it.  He's  a  foreigner.  And 
they're  always  play-acting  about,  them 
Italianos,  though  he  don't  look  much  like  a 
Italiano,  either — too  fair,  and  not  enough 
whiskers.  Oh,  well,  I  wish  he'd  chuck  it, 
anyhow,  and  let  me  get  on  with  my  graft, 
Hul-lo  ! " 

Mr.  Caraspy  had  suddenly  switched  on  the 
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light  and  flooded  the  room  with  a  blaze  of 
electricity,  in  which  the  lesser  light  of  the 
little  reading-lamp  was  diminished  to  a  yellow 
gleam.  In  that  merciless  glare  he  stood 
fully  revealed  at  last.  He  was  standing 
beside  the  desk  now,  looking  down  at  the 
blotting-pad,  on  which  rented  the  revolver 


his  face  was  as  a  mask  of  horror.  It  has 
already  been  described  as  bird-like  ;  now  it 
was  vulture-like.  The  large,  coarse  nose 
drooped  over  the  tiny,  lipless  mouth  and 
jutted  out  like  a  beak  between  the  large, 
round,  protuberant  eyes.  From  these  more 
salient  features  of  his  haggard  countenance, 


Site 


"  *  Rolling  about  all  over  the  shop 


What's  the  matter  wiv  you  ?  * " 


and  also  a  sheet  of  paper  closely  written  over. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  pearl-grey,  and 
his  tall,  slight  figure,  slightly  bowed,  seemed 
almost  without  form  and  substance,  But 
his  hands — his  hands,  deeply  wrinkled  and 
bloodless,  were  as  two  small  writhing  creatures 
wrestling  together  in  a  death  struggle,  and 


his  chin,  forehead,  and  cheeks  receded,  as  it 
were,  to  a  ridge-like  point  at  the  back  of  his 
head.  And  his  face  was  a  mask  of  horror, 
because  it  was  utterly  devoid  of  expression, 
though  the  man's  soul  seemed  to  be  in 
torment,  his  very  deeps  to  be  broken  up,  and 
the  foundations  of  his  reason  shaken. 
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He  snatched  up  the  revolver,  turned  it 
over  and  over  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  then 
raised  it  slowly  to  his  mouth,  his  forehead. 

"  That's  done  it !  "  said  Gus.  "  This  is 
where  I  feel  faint." 

But  Mr.  Caraspy  had  suddenly  laughed 
and  laid  the  revolver  down  again.  It  was 
not  a  pretty  laugh — it  was  hardly  a  laugh  at 
all,  but  rather  a  sudden  collapse  of  the  lower 
part  of  his  face.  Nevertheless,  Gus  was  much 
relieved  at  this  sign  of  a  changed  mind,  and, 
after  all,  forbore  to  faint. 

"  Why  not  put  out  the  lights  and  go  to 
bed,  like  a  wise  man  ?  "  said  Gus.  "Nothing 
like  a  good  night's  rest,  y'know,  for  putting 
a  brighter  complexion  on  things.  And  I 
should  say,  from  the  look  of  your  dial,  you 
could  do  with  a  bit  of  brightening  up.  Yes, 
and  that  pretty  gel,  and  all,  your  missis. 
Why  don't  you  go  and  brighten  her  up  ? 
Brightening  other  people  up  is  even  better 
than  a  good  night's  rest  for  brightening 
yourself  up." 

Mr.  Caraspy,  however,  still  showed  no 
disposition  to  go  to  bed.  Instead,  he  sat 
down  again  at  the  desk,  picked  up  the  piece 
of  writing,  and  read  it  through  carefully. 
He  seemed  now  to  have  recovered  his 
composure  as  completely  as  he  had  just 
lost  it.  With  extreme  deliberation  he  took 
a  pen  and  signed  the  writing,  and  folded 
it  up  neatly.  Obviously  a  letter.  He  put 
the  letter  into  a  carefully-selected  envelope, 
addressed,  stamped,  and  sealed  the  envelope, 
then  rose  and  walked  quietly  out  of  the 
room,  softly  closing  the  door.  The  quick 
ears  of  our  honest  burglar  heard  the  front 
door  open,  and  before  it  had  shut  again  he 
was  busy. 

"  Gone  out,  he  has,"  said  Gus,  his  two 
hands  working  so  fast  that  they  seemed  not 
two  hands,  but  ten.  "  Gone  out  to  post  that 
letter,  sure  enough.  And  right  down  into 
the  High  Street  to  the  nearest  pillar-box. 
Now's  your  chance,  Augustus,  my  lad,  now 
or  never  ;  for  if  he  comes  back  before  you're 
done — well,  you're  done  for !  " 

By  this  time  he  had  entered — by  means 
best  known  to  himself — and  passed  through 
the  conservatory  into  the  dining-room.  The 
safe  stood  on  a  solid  block  of  oak  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fireplace.  Gus  eyed  it  with 
a  derisive  grin.  "  Wonder  why  they  call 
'em  safes  ?  "  he  said  to  himself,  and  forthwith 
opened  it  with  as  little  trouble  or  fuss  as  you 
would  open  your  front  door.  In  less  than 
two  minutes  he  had  rifled  it  of  its  contents 
and  bestowed  his  booty  about  his  person, 
feeling    very    well    pleased    with    himself. 


Nothing  remained  for  him  to  do  but  make 
his  escape  by  the  way  he  had  come. 

But  first  of  all — for  one  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  these  minor  matters — he  closed 
and  locked  the  door  of  the  safe,  so  that  it 
should  loo*k  as  if  it  had  not  been  tampered 
with.  Then,  as  he  was  tiptoeing  across  the 
hearthrug  toward  the  conservatory,  he 
thought  he  might  as  well  slip  round  behind 
the  screen  and  run  through  the  drawers  of 
the  desk.  They  would  give  him  hardly  any 
trouble  whatever,  as,  no  doubt,  they  locked 
automatically  by  the  closing  of  the  roll-top, 
and  the  roll-top  was  at  that  moment  up. 
And  it  was  as  he  anticipated. 

He  had  opened  and  ransacked  two  drawers 
and  closed  them  again,  without  finding 
anything  in  them  worth  taking,  when  slowly 
it  was  borne  in  upon  him  that  somewhere  in 
the  house  there  was  a  sound  of  footsteps. 
With  the  tips  of  his  delicate  fingers  resting 
on  the  handle  of  the  third  drawer,  he  stood 
motionless  as  a  graven  image,  his  every  sense 
alert,  his  every  nerve  taut,  listening. 

And  even  as  he  was  telling  himself  that 
he  must  be  ridiculously  mistaken,  the  door 
of  the  dining-room  opened  and  somebody 
entered. 

Then,  indeed,  did  Gus  regret  his  accursed 
cupidity.  If  only  he  had  been  content  with 
what  he  had  taken  from  the  safe,  he  would 
by  this  time  have  been  safely  off  the 
premises.     As  it  was 

He  felt  like  some  helpless  creature  in  a 
cage.  Behind  him  was  the  desk  ;  in  front, 
the  screen  ;  to  the  right  of  him,  a  small 
section  of  the  fireplace  ;  to  the  left,  some  five 
or  six  feet  of  wall,  and  then  the  conservatory. 
But  to  reach  the  conservatory  he  would  have 
to  cross  at  least  a  yard  of  open  floor  upon 
which  the  white  light  of  an  electric  globe 
shone  directly  down.  He  would,  of  course, 
be  instantly  seen  and  pounced  upon  by 
whomsoever  had  just  entered  the  room.  At 
any  cost,  Gus  felt  that  he  must  find  out  who 
that  person  was.  If  it  proved  to  be  only  the 
beautiful  young  wife  of  Caraspy,  come  down- 
stairs to  find  out  why  her  husband  sat  up  so 
late,  he  might  make  a  successful  dash  for  it. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  proved  to  be  Caraspy 
himself,  returned  from  his  errand 

His  flesh  crept  at  the  thought.  He  did 
not  lose  his  head,  however.  The  burglar 
who  loses  his  head  does  not  burgle  long, 
and  Gus  had  been  a  burglar  almost  all  his 
life.  So  it  was  that  he  looked  for  some  safe 
means  of  spying  upon  that  other  unseen 
presence  in  the  room  without  exposing  him- 
self to  view,  and  found  it,  on  a  level  with  his 
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eyes,  in  a  chink  between  two  of  the  panels  of 
the  screen  where  the  linen  binding  had  been 
slightly  torn. 

Scarce  daring  to  breathe,  he  peeped 
through  this  tiny  hole,  and  then  and  there 
beheld  Caraspy. 

Obviously  there  must  either  be  a  nearer 
pillar-box  than  the  one  that  Gus  had  so 
carefully  located  and  noted,  or  Oaraspy  had 
not  posted  the  letter.  Anyway,  there  he  was 
back  again,  and  the  only  course  open  to  Gus 
was  to  await  events. 

He  waited.  Caraspy  had  not  troubled  to 
remove  his  hat.  He  was  standing  with  his 
back  toward  Gus,  mixing  himself  a  drink  at 
the  sideboard. 

"That's  right!"  said  Gus  to  himself 
approvingly.  "  Put  a  tassel  on  the  nightcap, 
and  then  to  by-by." 

His  spirits  revived  a  little.  After  all, 
unless  Caraspy  were  in  the  habit  of  closing 
his  desk  before  retiring,  Gus  stood  a  good 
sporting  chance  even  yet.  But,  oh,  how  slow 
the  man  was  !  How  he  dawdled  over  his 
drink  !  At  last,  just  as  Gus  was  beginning 
to  wonder  how  much  longer  he  could  refrain 
from  calling  out  to  him  to  hurry  up,  Caraspy 
raised  the  glass  to  his  lips  and  drained  it. 

Then  he  turned  slowly  round,  and  Gus 
was  thus  face  to  face  with  him  at  a  distance 
of  only  a  few  paces.  He  had  an  uncom- 
fortable, if  unreasonable,  feeling  that  he 
must  be  as  clearly  visible  to  Caraspy  as 
Caraspy  was  to  him.  And  there  he  stood, 
his  shoulders  bent,  his  head  dropping  on  his 
breast,  his  arms  hanging  limply  at  his  sides, 
his  hands  loosely  relaxed,  his  face,  in  the 
shadow  of  his  big  soft  hat,  wholly  hidden  but 
for  the  tip  of  his  long,  beaked  nose. 

"  Oh,  get  a  move  on  you,  do  ! "  thought 
Gus.  "  Don't  go  to  sleep  standing  up,  like 
an  Irish  canary.  Off  to  by-by  now,  like  I 
told  you  before  !  " 

Then  suddenly — so  suddenly  that  Gus 
could  not  afterwards  remember  in  detail 
exactly  what  happened — Caraspy  seemed  to 
be  smitten  by  some  dreadful  form  of  madness. 
His  hat  he  plucked  from  his  head  and  flung 
violently  from  him.  He  screeched,  he  foamed, 
he  raved.  His  face  was  hideously  distorted, 
and  he  stamped  his  feet  furiously  upon 
the  ground,  as  if  he  were  going  through  the 
antic  evolutions  of  some  horrible  war-dance 
or  witch-hunt. 

Gus,  in  sheer  horror  at  this  spectacle, 
fell  back  against  the  desk,  and  in  that 
instant,  or  so  it  seemed,  the  screen  was 
whirled  aside.  For  a  moment  Caraspy,  even 
in  his  madness,  was  so  astonished  at  the 


sight  of  Gus  standing  there  that  he,  too,  fell 
back  and  gave  ground.  Then  he  uttered 
another  terrible  cry,  and  crouched  as  if  to 
spring  at  Gus.  Gus,  as  he  swerved  aside 
to  dodge  the  attack,  felt  his  hand  alight 
upon  the  revolver.  It  felt  like  a  thing  of 
ice  in  his  clenched  hand,  as  Caraspy  sprang 
at  him. 

Then  there  was  a  loud  report,  and  then 
another  even  yet  more  terrible  cry  from  the 
madman,  as  he  shot  headlong  forward  into 
the  fireplace  and  lay  still. 

Gus  stood  in  a  stupor  of  fear  and  dismay, 
with  the  revolver  smoking  in  his  hand. 
How  long  he  stood  like  that,  powerless  to  stir, 
he  could  not  tell.  At  last,  it  seems,  he  laid 
the  revolver  down  on  the  desk  and  dropped 
on  his  knees  beside  that  motionless,  crumpled 
figure.  It  lay  face  downward.  There  was 
w^et,  sticky  blood  in  the  scanty  hair.  Gus 
touched  one  stiff,  outflung  hand,  and  found 
that  it  was  already  growing  cold.  Over- 
coming his  natural  repugnance,  he  had  then 
inserted  his  hand  under  the  man's  breast. 
His  heart  had  ceased  beating.  He  was  dead. 
*  *  *  *  * 

"  Dead  !  And  I  killed  him;!  "  said  Gus,  as 
this  morning  he  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  bed 
with  anguished  eyes  and  brooding  face.  "  To 
think  of  it !  Me,  that  never  could  or  wTould 
hurt  anybody  !  Me,  that  never  had  a  single 
fight  at  school,  not  because  I  was  afraid  of 
the  other  boy,  or  afraid  of  getting  hurt,  but 
just  because  I  hated  violence  and  strife  ! 
And  here  I  am  now — a  murderer  !  " 

He  felt  that  he  must  get  away  from  that 
room,  which  already  seemed  haunted  by  evil 
memories.  He  had  an  irresistible  craving  for 
fresh  air,  for  vast  spaces,  and  wide  vistas,  the 
open  country,  and  a  distant  horizon.  In  all 
probability  no  one  had  heard  him  come  in. 
He  was  often  away  from  home  all  night, 
sometimes  for  several  nights  together.  He 
would  steal  away  now,  before  his  wife  and 
children  woke  up  and  discovered  him.  He 
felt  that  he  could  not  face  them,  talk  with 
them — at  any  rate,  just  yet.  And  he  w7anted 
to  think.  He  wanted  peace  and  quiet,  an 
inexhaustible  plenitude  of  time  for  sober 
reflection,  calm  consideration,  whereby  he 
might  devise  a  means  of  covering  up  his 
tracks  and,  if  possible,  making  the  best  of 
this  black  business. 

So  presently  he  crept  downstairs,  went 
out  noiselessly  by  the  back  way,  and  thus 
reached  the  street. 

It  wras  a  crisp,  bright  morning.  There 
was  a  frosty  tang  in  the  westerly  breeze.  He 
felt  at  once  much  refreshed  and  enheartened, 
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though  still  weary  unto  death.  No  matter. 
He  would  stick  it  out  until  he  got  to  the  fields 
that  lie  all  about  Hanipstead  and  Highgate, 
and  there  sit  and  rest  and  think  things  out. 
But  as  be  trudged  stolidly  on,  so  his  weariness 
grew,  and  became  a  pain  and  a  torment  to 
him,  so  that  very  soon  he  was  fain  to  sit 
down  on  an  old  wheelbarrow  that  he  found 
among  some  builder's  rubbish  on  a  vacant 
plot  of  ground.  And  in  the  very  act  of 
sitting  down  he  fell  fast  asleep. 

The  traffic  thickened  in  the  streets. 
Passers-by  gazed  curiously  at  that  forlorn, 
broken  figure  steeped  in  slumber.  There 
was  at  all  times  something  wistfully  pathetic 
about  poor  Gus,  and  never  more  so  than 
when  his  face  was  in  repose.  Thus  it  was 
that  no  one  woke  him  up  or  otherwise 
molested  him.  "  Poor  little  chap  !  He  looks 
done  up,"  people  said,  and  went  their  way 
with  a  kindly,  compassionate  smile,  which 
would  in  most  cases  have  changed  to 
wrathful  indignation  had  they  known  that 
that  seemingly  inoffensive  little  chap  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  skilful  and  dangerous 
burglar  in  London. 

And  so  it  was  not  until  about  nine  o'clock 
that  Gus  awoke.  Normally  he  was  one  of 
those  men  who  are  fully  awake  as  soon  as 
they  open  their  eyes  ;  but  this  morning  it 
was  with  a  vacant  stare  that  he  sat  up  and 
surveyed  his  surroundings. 

Then  he  remembered,  and  shuddered,  and 
groaned  again  inwardly,  as  he  rose  stiffly  to 
his  feet  and  hobbled  away  down  the  now 
busy  street. 

At  the  corner  he  bought  a  newspaper,  but 
he  was  afraid  to  open  and  read  it  in  a  public 
thoroughfare.  He  so  dreaded  the  effect  upon 
him  of  what  it  might  contain  that  he  felt 
he  must  be  alone  when  he  first  learnt  the 
news.  It  was  not,  therefore,  until  twenty 
minutes  later  that,  sitting  under  a  tree  in 
Parliament  Hill  Fields,  he  opened  the  damp, 
smudgy  sheet. 

And  the  first  words  that  leaped  to  his 
eyes,  as  he  turned  to  the  news  page,  were  : 
"  Horrible  Murder  !  " 

He  was  seized  of  a  sudden  nausea  that 
blurred  his  vision.  For  some  seconds  the 
whole  page  was  just  a  jumble  of  meaning- 
less hieroglyphics.  Then  gradually  they 
reassumed  their  proper  character  and  meaning, 
and  he  began  to  read. 

He  read  with  an  ever-increasing  bewilder- 
ment and  perplexity.  As  he  himself  would 
have  said,  this  was  not  his  murder  at 
all.  The  victim  of  this  murder  was  a 
woman.      The    report    described     her    as 


"a  young  woman — almost  a  girl — stylishly 
dressed  and  apparently  well-to-do."  She 
had  been  shot  from  behind  in  a  lonely  lane 
near  Hendon. 

Near  Hendon  ! 

Gus  started,  for  it  was  near  Hendon  that 
the  villa  stood. 

"  The  motive  of  the  crime  was  most 
certainly  not  robbery,"  the  report  went  on, 
"since  the  murdered  woman  wore  many 
valuable  ornaments,  and  carried,  besides,  a 
considerable  sum  in  loose  cash  in  a  beautiful 
purse  of  wrought  gold  and  platinum." 

"  Gaw  !  "  cried  Gus.  "  It  was  her,  then  ! 
And — and  him  !     Gaw  !  " 

He  had  now  no  least  doubt  as  to  the 
identity  of  either  the  murdered  woman 
or  the  murderer.  He  remembered  how  he 
had  once  or  twice  trembled  for  the  life  of 
Caraspy's  young  and  pretty  girl-wife,  when 
she  had  goaded  her  elderly  husband  into  an 
almost  ungovernable  state  of  rage.  They  had 
been  out  walking.  They  had  quarrelled.  She 
had  stung  him  beyond  endurance  by  her 
taunts  and  gibes.  And  then — that  revolver  ! 
He  had  shot  her.  Perhaps  she  had  given 
him  cause  for  jealousy.     Perhaps 

But  there  could  be  no  provocation  strong 
enough  to  justify  a  murder  so  cruel  and  vile. 
That  pretty,  charming  girl !  Shot  down 
from  behind,  as  perhaps  she  was  walking 
disdainfully  away  from  that  hideous  beast, 
that  ugly  brute,  that  loathsome  madman — 
her  husband — Caraspy. 

And  Gus  —  unwittingly,  inadvertently  — 
had  been  her  avenger.  He  had  slain  the 
murderer  with  the  same  weapon  he  himself 
had,  only  a  little  while  ago,  used  against  his 
own  victim. 

What  was  that  phrase  ?  Gus  racked  his 
aching  head,  at  first  in  vain,  then  :  "  I've 
got  it !  "  he  whispered  furiously  to  himself. 
"  Poetic  justice  1 " 

For  a  brief  while  he  felt  strangely  elated, 
almost  glad  that  he  had  killed  Caraspy.  He 
hadn't  meant  to  kill  him,  of  course — it  had 
been  a  sheer  accident — but  now,  in  the  light 
of  this  revelation,  he  felt  that  he  might, 
indeed, have  killed  him  of  deliberate  intention, 
if  he  had  known  then  what  he  knew  now. 

And  then  he  shook  his  head  and  smiled 
mournfully.  No,  he  wouldn't.  He  was  not 
that  kind  of  man  at  all.  There  was  nothing 
of  the  knight  -  errant  in  him.  Only  to 
remember  that  he  had  killed  Caraspy  filled 
him  with  horror  still.  The  character  of  the 
man  made  very  little  difference,  after  all.  He 
had  as  good  a  right  to  live  as  Gus  had — most 
people  would  say  a  better  right.     The  old 
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agony  of  mind,  the  old  remorse,  and  the 
old  fear  descended  upon  him  once  again  as 
pitifully  he  pondered  these  considerations. 

So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  situation 
had  not  altered  in  the  least.  Legally  he  was 
still  a  murderer — as  much  a  murderer  as 
Caraspy  himself — and  legally  he  was  liable 
to  apprehension,  trial,  and  execution. 

He  finished  reading  the  long  report  of 
the  murder,  which  was  largely  composed 
of  conjecture  and  surmise.  Jealousy  was 
suggested  as  the  most  likely  motive  for  the 
crime.  It  was  also  hinted  that  there  was 
little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  authorities 
as  to  the  author  of  this  dastardly  act,  and 
that  there  would  probably  be  a  speedy  arrest, 
unless  the  suspected  man — a  foreigner — had 
already  left  the  country. 

"And  that's  what  he  was  going  to  do,  I 
bet,"  said  Gus.  "  Pity  I  didn't  get  away  a 
minute  sooner.  Then  he'd  ha'  been  bound 
to  go  to  that  safe.  That  was  why  there  was 
so  much  money  in  it.  Only  he  wouldn't 
have  found  any,  because" — and  Gus  chuckled 
grimly  as  he  patted  his  pockets — "it's  here — 
and  here — and  here.  I  got  it  all.  He'd  ha' 
been  stranded  properly." 

But  his  exultation  was  short-lived.  It  was 
true  that  he  had  got  safely  away  with  his 
plunder,  and  that  this  represented  a  sum 
which  would  immensely  increase  his  resources. 
It  was  also  true  that  something  of  the 
bitterness  of  his  remorse  was  now  abated  by 
his  fuller  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  man 
Caraspy  had  been.  Nevertheless,  there  was 
still  that  burden  of  bloodguiltiness  upon  his 
soul.  There  was  still  that  carking  fear  of 
almost  inevitable  consequences. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  wait  as  patiently  as'  he  could 
until  the  first  editions  of  the  evening  papers 
appeared.  They  would  surely  contain,  not 
only  fresh  news  of  the  murder  of  the 
woman,  but  also  news  of  the  death  of  the 
man.     Perhaps 

But  thought  seemed  dead  in  him.  His 
brain  felt  as  utterly  fagged  as  his  body,  and 
thus  he  continued  to  sit  in  the  grateful  shade 
of  that  kindly  sheltering  tree,  with  the  fresh 
green  fields  outspread  before  him,  and  the 
rounded  summit  of  the  hill  lifting  its  gracious 
height  to  the  sky.  He  sat  there  for  maybe 
an  hour  or  two,  in  a  sort  of  muse  or  torpor, 
his  mind  curiously  free  from  any  trouble  or 
anxiety,  only  tinged  now  and  then  by  a  slight 
sense  of  surprise  at  its  strange  incapacity  for 
thought  or  feeling  ;  but  then  Gus  did  not 
understand  that  there  are  limits  to  mental  as 
there  are  limits  to  physical  endurance. 


It  was  a  little  past  noon  when  he  rose 
at  last  and  went  back  into  the  town.  At 
a  small  stationer's  shop  in  Gospel  Oak  he 
bought  an  early  copy  of  The  Orb.  Its  front 
page  was  lowering  and  black  with  huge 
headlines,  and  riddled  with  heavily-leaded 
crossheads.  Gussy's  hands,  as  they  grasped 
the  open  sheet,  trembled  violently,  and  again 
he  had  that  feeling  of  nausea  wrhich  blurred 
his  vision.  But  presently  he  was  reading — 
reading  avidly,  with  starting  eyes,  as  he 
walked  slowly  on,  the  extraordinary  news 
thus  glaringly  set  forth  in  those  close-packed 
columns. 

Caraspy's  body  had  been  found.  Early  that 
morning,  but  too  late  for  the  morning  papers, 
two  police  officers,  acting  on  information 
received,  had  broken  into  the  villa.  That 
information  had  reached  them  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  written  by  the  dead  man  to 
a  relative  in  London,  and  posted  about 
midnight. 

"  He  did  post  it,  then,"  said  Gus. 

It  was  inadvisable  at  present  to  publish 
the  text  of  this  letter,  which  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  proper  authorities,  but  some 
suggestion  of  the  nature  of  its  contents 
might  be  given.  The  letter  was,  in  fact, 
a  confession  of  the  murder.  Caraspy  had 
killed  his  wife,  deliberately  and  in  cold  blood, 
because  she  had  threatened  to  leave  him, 
had  told  him  frankly  that  she  was  tired  of 
him,  and,  indeed,  hated  him.  But,  having 
killed  her,  the  wretched  murderer  had  realised 
that  life  without  her  was  intolerable  and 
not  to  be  borne.  His  remorse  was  so  terrible 
that  every  instant  he  continued  to  live 
comprised  for  him  an  eternity  of  torment. 
Therefore  he  had  decided  on  suicide.  He 
had  tried,  first  of  all,  to  shoot  himself 
with  the  same  weapon  that  he  had  used 
against  his  wife,  and  his  nerve  had  failed  him. 
Then  he  had  resolved  to  take  poison.  But 
first  of  all  he  would  write  a  confession,  which 
might  also  serve  as  in  some  sort  a  vindication 
of  his  conduct.  The  moment  he  returned 
from  posting  that  letter  he  should  put  an 
end  to  his  misery. 

"Then  it  wasn't  a  harmless  glass  of 
wine  or  whisky  he  was  mixing  for  himself  at 
that  there  sideboard,"  mused  Gus,  suddenly 
enlightened  as  to  the  reason  for  Caraspy's 
inexplicable  and  exasperating  hesitancy. 

The  newspaper  report  added  that  death 
must  have  been  practically  instantaneous, 
the  poison  used  being  one  of  the  most 
deadly  known  to  the  faculty. 

As  in  a  horrid  vision  Gus  recalled  that 
hideously  distorted  face,  those  ghastly  antics 
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that  were  an  expression  of  unspeakable 
agony,  a  veritable  dance  of  death. 

44  When  he  knocked  over  that  screen — 
when  he  rushed  at  me  like  that — he  was 
dying,  he  was  in  his  death-throes — he 
didn't  know  what  he  was  doing.  Perhaps 
he  didn't  even  see  me.  Or  perhaps  he  took 
me  for  some  wicked  angel  come  from  the 
Evil  One  himself  to  fetch  him- — " 

Thus  ran  the  current  of  the  honest 
burglar's  thoughts  as  he  felt  that  awful 
burden  of  bloodguiltiness  fast  lifting  from 
his  tortured  conscience. 

"Yes,  but  that  blood — all  that  blood  in 
his  hair " 

He  read  on  in  a  devouring  fever  of 
curiosity. 

It  seemed  to  be  pretty  obvious,  according 
to  the  enterprising  correspondent  of  The 
Orb,  that  Caraspy,  on  his  return  home, 
after  posting  the  letter,  had  again  tried  to 
shoot  himself,  and  that  again  his  nerve 
had   failed  him,  so  that  the   revolver   had 


exploded  harmlessly  in  Jiis  hand,  the  bullet 
embedding  itself  in  the  ceiling,  where  it 
had  since  been  found.  Incidentally,  the 
report  went  on,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
blood  about,  but  that  was  accounted  for  by 
the  circumstance  that,  in  falling,  the  dead 
man  had  struck  his  head  against  a  corner 
of  the  fender. 

The  paper  fluttered  out  of  Gussy's  hands. 
The  street,  the  people,  the  immediate  prospect, 
and  the  rounded  outlines  of  the  hill  beyond, 
all  alike  faded  slowly  from  his  gaze.  He 
reeled.    He  was  falling ■ 

"  Hold  up,  guv'nor  !  "  growled  a  voice  in 
his  ear.     "  Where  you  coming  to  ?  " 

And  it  was  as  if  Gus  woke  up  from  an  evil 
dream.  He  found  himself  in  the  arms  of  a 
sturdy  young  labourer. 

"  Rolling  about  all  over  the  shop  !  "  cried 
the  labourer.  "  What's  the  matter  wiv  you  ? 
Drunk  ?     Ill  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  Gus,  laughing  joyously. 
"  Only  happy  !  " 


INTRUSION, 


T   LAY  down  in  a  little  crowd 
*     Of  primroses,  and  all  the  faces 
Turned  towards  me,  muttering  loud, 
Stirring  gently  in  their  places: 

14  Who  is  this?     She  seems  to  be 
Quite  a  harmless  thing.     But  we 
Cannot  love  the  people  whose 
Feet  have  never  worn  green  shoes. 
Even  her  face,  you  see,  is  wrong — 
We  are  yellow  all  day  long." 


Such  a  breath  came  from  them  there 
That  I  would  have  stayed,  enchanted, 
In  that  happy  primrose  air; 
But,  unwelcomed  and  unwanted, 
I  just  left  their  clan  behind 
And  went  down  the  hill,  to  find, 
All  alone  and  very  wee, 
A  cowslip  of  a  friendly  mind, 
Whom  I  carried  home  with  me. 

DOROTHEA  SUMNER. 


EASILY    RECOGNISED. 

'  There  it  is  at  last — good  old  Blighty  !    I'd  know  it  anywhere I " 
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BIRTHDAYS. 

"  When  a  woman  ses  to  her  husband,  *  Many 
happy  returns ! '  like  I  did  this  morning,  and  her 
husband  ses,  '  Happy  returns  of  what  ?  '  like 
mine  did,  it's  a  bad  sign,"  said  Mrs.  Perkins. 
"  If  you  forget  your  own  birthday,  there's  some- 
thing wrong,  and  you  ought  to  get  some  advice. 
When  mine  comes  round,  I  always  think  of  it, 
if  nobody  else  does,  and  try  to  celebrate  the 
occasion  by  doing  myself  a  bit  better  than 
usual.  Nothing  reckless,  you  know — some- 
thing tasty  for  tea  and  sixpennorth  at  the 
cinema  in  the  evening,  just  to  show  I  approve 
of  being  alive. 

"  Of  course,  some  people  overdo  it,  like  a  party 
I  used  to  work  for.  She  ran  the  birthday 
business  for  herself  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
for  all  it  was  worth,  and  a  bit  over.  When  the 
last  new  infant  arrived,  they  advertised  it  in 
the  papers.  *  It's  money  well  spent,'  she  said  to 
her  husband.  *  We  shall  get  it  all  back.'  And, 
sure  enough,  lots  of  people  who  make  things 
spotted  it,  and  started  pouring  in  samples. 
They  got  about  a  dozen  different  sorts  of 
patent  food,  three  bottles  of  soothing  syrup,  a 


box  of  night-lights,  two  tins  of  toffee,  enough 
soap  and  socks  to  last  for  six  months,  and  a 
bottle  of  non-intoxicating  nourishing  invalid 
stout.  She  gave  that  to  me,  and  it  didn't 
nourish  me  a  bit.  Even  then  she  was  annoyed 
because  nobody  sent  her  a  mail-cart. 

"  Whenever  they  had  a  children's  party  they 
always  put  on  the  invites,  '  Please  come  to  my 
birthday  tea,'  and  all  the  poor  little  kids  had 
to  weigh  in  with  presents.  Now,  if  you'll 
believe  me,  they're  just  living  for  their  silver 
wedding  day,  when  they  hope  to  renew  the 
family  plate  and  cutlery  at  the  expense  of  their 
friends  and  relations. 

"  Even  if  you  remember  your  own  birthday, 
it's  often  convenient  to  forget  other  people's, 
which  you  can't  do  if  you  keep  one  of  those 
birthday  books  the  same  as  a  lady  friend 
of  mine  does.  Hers  is  called  '  Friendship's 
Garland,'  whatever  that  means,  and  there's 
a  touching  verse  of  poetry  for  every  day  in  the 
year,  including  Sundays  and  Bank  Holidays. 
The  bit  for  my  day  is,  *  Be  good,  sweet  maid, 
and  let  who  will,  be  clever,'  which  is  all  right 
as  far  as  it  goes.     Well,  she's  had  that  book 
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for  years,  and  now  it's  full  of  names,  except  for 
the  first  of  April,  which  no  one  will  own  up  to. 
That's  about  the  only  day  in  the  year  she 
doesn't  have  to  send  off  a  greeting  card,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three,  to  an  uncle,  or  an 
aunt,  or  a  second  cousin,  or  someone  she  met 
quite  casual  like.  It's  an  expensive  hobby, 
and  not  much  satisfaction  to  be  got  out  of  it, 
either. 

"  Now,  I  always  make  a  point  of  remembering 
about  Perkins's  birthday.  Last  year  I  gave 
him  a  very  nice  pink  blouse,  and  this  time  I'm 
thinking  of  getting  him  a  pair  of  those  high 
lace-up  brown  boots  which  I  see  are  coming 
in  again.      He  will  be  pleased. " 

JR.  H,  Roberts, 


"  I  can't  stand  dining  in  a  restaurant  where 
they  have  music,"  said  Jones.  "Doesn't  it 
worry  you?  " 

"No,"  answered  Smith.  "I  like  it  as  a 
matter  of  precaution.  Sometimes  the  music 
helps  me  to  forget  the  food,  and  at  other  times 
the  food  helps  me  to  forget  the  music." 


"You  poor  boy,"  said  the  visitor,  after 
watching  little  Tommy  eat  his  dinner.  "  You're 
starved,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Tommy.  "  I'm  always  starved 
before  my  dinner,  but  after  I've  had  my  dinner 
I'm  only  just  hungry." 


^^W^-^ 


"  Yes,  Sam,  the  War's  over  all  right,  but  it's  rotten 
in  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow,  ain't  it  ?  " 


THE    NEW    MENACE. 

to  think  we'll  soon  'ave  to  earn  our  liyin' 


again  by 


"  What  sort  of  a  chap  is  Brown,  anyhow  ?  ' 
asked  Jones. 

"  Well,"  replied  Smith,  "  if  ever  you  see  two 
men  in  conversation,  and  one  looks  bored  to 
death,  the  other  one  is  Brown." 


A  tourist,  walking  through  an  art  gallery, 
paused  before  a  copy  of  "  The  Angelus  "  and 
said: 

"  Just  look  !  This  says  '  millet.'  I  always 
^bought  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  potato  field." 


"  You  are  going  to  say  something  soulful," 
declared  the  new  fiance,  "  I  can  see  it  in  your 
lovely  eyes." 

The  girl  smiled.  "  What  I  was  going  to  say 
is  this  :  Won't  you  please  wear  one  of  those 
elastic  caps  around  your  head  at  night,  so  as 
to  train  your  ears  not  to  stick  out  so  much  ?  " 


"  Bridget,  Bridget !  How  often  have  I  told 
you  to  wash  your  hands  before  making  a 
pudding ! "  cried  her  mistress,  in  hygienic 
despair. 

"  Please,  mum,"  the  cook  replied,  in  a 
grieved  tone,  "  you  ain't  never  told  me  till 
afterward." 
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RUMOUR. 
A  daffodil  pricked  up  his  ear, 
Cried,  ••  What's  this  rumour  that  I  hear 
About  the  Spring? 
An  early  bird  told  it  to  me — 
A  chaffinch  chirping  in  a  tree 
Like  anything! 

"  It  must  have  been  a  false  alarm, 
And  yet,  1  fancy,  at  the  farm 
I  hear  a  lamb. 

Shall  I  creep  out  a  little  way — 
It's  dull  to  be  obliged  to  stay 
Just  where  I  am. 


A  man  was  remarkable  for  the  bad  wines  he 
kept.  He  was  entertaining  some  rather  im- 
portant guests  one  evening,  when  he  turned  to 
his  new  butler  and  said — 

"  Higgs,  is  this  the  best  claret  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Higgs  solemnly,  "  it  is  not, 
but  it's  the  best  you've  got." 


Bill  :  Are  you  a  drawer,  'Erbert  ? 
'Erbert  :  You  mean,  am  I  a  draughtsman. 
Bill  :  No,  I  don't,  'cos  I  know  you  can't  play 
draughts.     I  mean,  can  you  draw  ? 


"what's  in  a  name?" 

"Well,  Bill,  W  do  yer  think  this  Peace  business  is  coming  off?" 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  we  must  leave  that  to  the  Collision  Government,  'Arry." 


*'I  think  I'll  take  a  look  around, 
Now  that  I've  ventured  through  the  ground. 
Ah,  how  d'you  do? 
A  crocus  friend  I'm  pleased  to  see— ■ 
The  tale  the  chaffinch  told  to  me 
Has  reached  you,  too? 

"A  proverb,  that  some  mortal  folk 
Believe,  declares  'There  is  no  smoke 
Without  a  fire.' 

The  story  that  the  chaffinch  told 
A  little  grain  of  truth  may  hold— 
Let's  go  up  higher," 

Lilian  Holmes, 


Lady  :  Can't  you  find  work  ? 

Tramp  :  Yes,  ma'am  ;  but  everyone  wants  a 
reference  from  my  last  employer. 

Lady  :  And  can't  you  get  one  ? 

Tramp  :  No,  ma'am.  Yer  see,  he's  been  dead 
twenty-eight  years. 


"That  is  an  eight-day  clock,  madam,"  ex- 
plained the  dealer;  "it  will  go  eight  days 
without  winding." 

"  Good  gracious  I  "  exclaimed  the  customer. 
"And  how  long  will  it  go  if  you  wind  it  ?  " 
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'What  is  infirm    from    your  sound    parts  shall    fly; 
Health  shall  live   free,  and  sickness  freely   die." 

All's  well  that  ends  well— Act  2,  Scene  I. 


A  Pleasant  Way  to  Health 

NO  SPECIAL  DIET— NO  DRUGS- NO  LOSS  OF  TIME 

Just  a  glass  of  sparkling,  refreshing,  purifying 


n 


FRUIT  SALT 

This  is  the  Natural  Way 


This  world-famous  natural  aperient  gently 
stimulates  the  liver,  the  body's  filter.  With  this 
important  organ  working  properly  the  blood 
becomes  pure,  and  the  nerves  normal.  Sound 
refreshing  sleep,  a  clear  brain,  and  good  digestion 
are  sure  to  follow. 


wrapper,    bottle,    and    capsule,    and    remember    that 
PREPARED  ONLY  BY  J.  C.  ENO  LIMITED. 


CAUTICSN.  -  Examine    carefully    th< 
"FRUIT  SALT 'MS 
DO    NOT    BE    IMPOSED    UPON    BY    IMITATIONS. 
"FRUIT   SALT"    WORKS,   POMEROY   STREET,   LONDON,   S.E. 

SOLD     THROUGHOUT    THE     WORLD. 


Your  friends  in  a  hundred  troubles 


THE 
WORD 


Vaselin 


although  unknown  50  years  ago,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  through- 
out the  whole  world  to-day,  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  still  a  great 
many  people  who  have  yet  to  learn  tkat  the  word  is  a  registered 
trade  mark  and  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Chesebrough  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  of  New  York,  London,  Moscow,  Montreal,  etc. 
"Vaseline"  was  coined  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Chesebrough  to  immor- 
talise his  discovery  of  the  substance  which  he  named  Petroleum 
Jelly,  and  in  order  that  the  future  generations  might  benefit,  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  afflicted  alleviated,  he  registered  "Vaseline" 
as  a  distinguishing  mark,  to  protect  the  public  from 
dangerous  imitations  and  adulterations. 

There  are  a  variety  of  Preparations,  some  for  the  Complexion,  Chapped 
Hands  etc.,  for  Rheumatism.  Neuralgia,  Healing  Cuts,  Wounds,  forgiving 
a  Healthy  and  Glossy  Appearance  to  the  Hair,  etc. ;  in  fact  no  Home 

Medicine  Cupboard  should  be  without  an  assortment  of  the  specialities.    A  Descriptive  Pamphlet 
will  be  sent  Post  Free. 

Remember  that  all  original  packages  »re  stamped  with  the  Trade  Mark  "Vaseline  "  and  the 
name  of  the  Manufacturers.,. "  Chesebrough,"  on  every  tin  or  bottle. 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  CO.  (Cons  d) ,  42,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  LONDON,  E.C.t . 
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CZECHO-SLOVAKS    WHO    HAVE    BEEN    FIGHTING    FOR    THE    ALLIES. 

See  article  on  "The  Czechoslovak  Movement"  on  page  369.     Photograph  by  C.  Chusseau  Flaviens,  supplied  by 

Newspaper  Illustrations. 


THE    BONFIRE    IN 
THE    HILLS 

By  RALPH    STOCK 
Illustrated   by  Steven   Spurrier 


"  T'M  going  over  to  the  Martins'.  Corning  ?" 
I  Raynor  shook  his  head  and  picked 

up  a  six-months-old  magazine. 
Nesbit  turned  to  go,  but  paused  at  the 
top  of  the  verandah  steps.  He  seemed  about 
to  say  something,  then  evidently  changed 
his  mind,  and,  taking  his  pony's  reins  from 
the  waiting  boy,  swung  into  the  saddle  and 
cantered  easily  down  the  beach  road. 
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Eaynor  watched  him  go,  a  diminishing 
splash  of  white  against  the  all-pervading 
green  of  the  coco-nut  groves.  He  was 
faultlessly  dressed  as  usual.  His  gaiters 
were  a  tone-study  in  burnt  umber.  The  cut 
of  his  drills  was  the  last  word  from  the 
source  of  all  such  words.  Yet  there  was 
nothing  of  the  "dude"  about  him;  he 
knew  just  how  far  to  go.     He  was  a  pleasant 
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fellow,  too,  good-natured,  youthfully  en- 
thusiastic, and  hard-working  —  indeed,  all 
that  could  be  desired  in  the  way  of  a  partner. 
Yet  Raynor  hated  him. 

It  is  often  a  good  deal  more  unpleasant 
to  hate  than  to  be  hated.  Ray  nor,  with  his 
essentially  easy-going,  tolerant  nature,  found 
it  so.  As  an  emotion  he  had  always  regarded 
it  as  a  vulgar  lack  of  control  peculiar  to 
melodrama,  penny  dreadfuls,  and  neurotics 
■ — a  species  of  abandon  happily  foreign  to 
his  own  placid  nature.  And  here  was  the 
thing  fastened  upon  him,  consuming  him 
like  a  fever. 

The  sensation  alarmed  him  by  reason  of 
its  novelty.  Even  now,  as  he  watched 
Nesbit's  retreating  figure,  he  could  hardly 
credit  the  intensity  of  his  own  feelings.  He 
only  knew  that  this  estimable  youth  set 
every  nerve  in  his  body  on  edge,  every 
muscle  aching  to  lay  hands  on  him.  If  this 
were  not  hate,  what  was  it  ?  Raynor  asked 
himself  the  question  and  answered  it  with 
a  mirthless  laugh. 

"  I'm  going  over  to  the  Martins'. 
Coming  ?  " 

Raynor  found  his  lips  moving  in  con- 
temptuous mimicry  of  the  boy's  brisk 
utterance.  Of  course  he  was  going  over  to 
the  Martins'.  What  more  natural  than  that 
the  most  presentable  white  man  in  a  radius 
of  a  hundred  miles  should  find  pleasure  in 
the  society  of  the  only  woman  in  the  world  ? 
For  Frances  Martin  was  that  to  Raynor. 
He  knew  it  now,  when  it  was  too  late. 
After  seven  years  of  living  beside  her, 
watching  her  grow  up,  it  had  taken  Nesbit 
" — Nesbit ! — to  open  his  eyes. 

"  I'm  a  weak  fool,"  he  told  himself 
savagely.  "  Old  enough  to  know  better.  I 
must  take  hold  of  myself."  And  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening  he  tried  to  give  himself 
over  to  the  accounts. 

But  with  the  morning,  and  Nesbit's 
appearance  at  breakfast,  sleek,  pink-cheeked, 
cheerfully  loquacious,  Raynor  knew  that 
the  flame  within  him  was  beyond  his 
control. 

"  Stunning  girl,  Miss  Martin.  Like  a 
whiff  of  home.  Does  a  fellow  good.  Why 
don't  you  come  ?  " 

Nesbit's  remarks  were  punctuated  by  large 
mouthfuls  of  paw-paw.  He  had  not  been 
long  enough  in  the  Islands  to  be  tired  of  the 
stuff.  The  mere  smell  of  it  nauseated 
Raynor. 

"I'm  going  to  have  a  look  at  the  young 
trees  in  the  south-east  block  this  morning — 
sensitive  grass  getting   a  hold.     And  what 


about  the  main  track  ?  Doesn't  it  want 
more  brush  ?     The  last  rains " 

So  he  prattled  on  of  affairs  on  Vatua.  • 

"  What's  up,  old  man  ? "  he  asked 
suddenly. 

Raynor  looked  up  to  find  the  boy's  eyes 
searching  his  across  the  table. 

"  Nothing.     Why  ?  "  he  answered  evenly. 

"  Seemed  to  me  you've  not  been  fit  lately," 
Nesbit  rambled  on.  "Not  yourself,  some- 
how. We  were  saying  only  last  night  you 
stick  to  it  too  hard.     You  want  a  change." 

Raynor  pushed  back  his  chair  *and  went 
over  to  the  verandah  doorway. 

"  Very  kind,"  he  muttered.  "  Whom  were 
you  discussing  me  with  ?  " 

"  Miss  Martin.     She  notices  things." 

"  Does  she  ?  "  Raynor  stared  out  into 
the  glare  of  the  compound  with  puckered 
eyes.  For  one  wild  moment  he  wondered  if 
he  ought  to  tell  Nesbit — tell  him  and  have 
done  with  it.  What  was  a  man  supposed  to 
s  do  when  he  hated  ?  Tell  the  truth — that 
he  was  childishly,  unreasoningly  jealous,  and 
that  on  this  account  either  he  or  his  partner 
must  go  ?  Nesbit  would  have  just  cause 
to  laugh  at  such  a  suggestion  ;  and  if  he 

laughed — if  he  laughed Raynor's  right 

hand  gathered  itself  into  a  fist. 

He  became  aware  that  Nesbit  was  standing 
beside  him,  still  talking. 

"  Why  not  ?  You've  earned  a  holiday  if 
ever  a  man  has,  and  it'd  set  you  up.  See 
something  besides  coco-nuts  and  niggers  for 
a  bit ;  that's  what  you  want.  And  I  do 
believe  I  could  run  the  place,  or  I  wouldn't 
suggest  it." 

Holiday  !  They  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him 
now.  It  was  perfectly  natural.  Raynor 
turned  with  a  forced  grin. 

"  Thanks,"  he  said,  "  but  I'm  all  right." 

Nesbit  gave  him  a  puzzled  look,  then 
turned  abruptly  and  ran  down  the  verandah 
steps.  Raynor  heard  him  shouting  lustily 
for  his  "  horse  boy." 

A  few  hours  later  he  returned,  and  Raynor 
instantly  noticed  a  change  in  him.  His  pink 
cheeks  seemed  to  have  faded  a  trifle,  and 
there  was  a  tightness  about  his  mouth.  At 
dinner  he  hardly  spoke  until  the  house-boy 
had  left  them  to  coffee  and  cigars  ;  then  he 
leant  back  in  his  chair  and  said — 

"  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  ;  I  hit  a 
coolie  to-day." 

"  Really  ?  " 

Raynor  looked  unimpressed.  He  rarely 
looked  otherwise. 

"  Yes,  and  I  feel  beastly  about  it." 

*'  Did  he  deserve  it  f  " 
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"  Yes." 

"  Then  why  feel  beastly  about  it  ?  " 

Nesbit  ground  the  butt  of  his  cigar 
thoughtfully  into  the  tray. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "  I  ought  not 
to,  but  it  was  like  hitting  a  kid,  somehow. 
He  simply  crumpled  up  and  lay  there 
looking  at  me.  Not  an  ounce  of  resentment 
or  fight  in  them,  as  far  as  I  can  see." 

Ray  nor 's  mouth  twitched. 

"But  then  you  must  remember  you  don't 
see  very  far — yet,"  he  said  quietly. 

Nesbit  looked  up. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  you  make  a  great  mistake  if  you 
think  they  can't  fight ;  and  they  bear  malice 
longer  than  most  people.  Their  methods 
are  different,  that's  all." 

Nesbit  drew  a  deep  breath. 

"  Can't  help  it,"  he  said.  "  I  should  do 
the  same  thing  to-morrow.  I  can't  stand 
by  and  see  a  live  thing  tortured,  especially 
a  horse.  He  was — oh,  it  was  beastly  !  He's 
sirdar  of  the  gang,  too." 

"  Sirdar  ?  Did  you  do  it  in  front  of  the 
others  ?  " 

Ray  nor  was  leaning  over  the  table. 

"  I  did  it  there  and  then,"  Nesbit  answered 
bluntly.  "  I  saw  red.  Yes,  come  to  think 
of  it,  there  were  others  there.     Why  ?  " 

Raynor  leant  back  in  his  chair. 

"Why?".  Nesbit  repeated.  "Do  you 
mean  you  wouldn't  have  done  the  same  ?  " 

"Not  quite,"  said  Raynor.  "I  should 
have  got  him  alone,  I  think.  You  see,  being 
sirdar,  he  was  rather  a  nut  in  his  own 
estimation.  Now  he's  nothing.  His  authority 
and  dignity  are  gone." 

"  And  a  mighty  good  job  ! "  exploded 
Nesbit. 

"  Perhaps.     But  he  won't  forget  it." 

"  I  don't  want  him  to." 

"  Then  that's  all  right,"  said  Raynor,  and 
pushed  back  his  chair. 

What  he  expected  happened  the  next  day. 
Nesbit  came  in  specially  to  tell  him  about  it. 

"  That  fellow's  deserted,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  said  Raynor. 

"  You  mean  you  knew  he  would  ?  " 

"Yes." 

There  was  a  short  silence,  during  which 
Nesbit  flicked  the  toes  of  his  riding-boots 
with  his  crop. 

"  I  wish,"  he  said  presently — "  I  wish  you'd 
open  up  a  bit  more,  Raynor.  You  don't  help 
a  fellow  much  by  answering  in  monosyllables. 
You  know  these  gentry.  What  ought  I  to 
do  about  it  ?  " 

"  Do  ? "     Raynor  crossed   his  elongated 


legs  and  stared  up  at  the  corrugated  iron 
roof.  Behind  his  head  his  fingers  were 
tightly  interlocked.  "  Let  him  rip  ;  he's  no 
use  to  us  now,  anyway.  Make  the  next 
best  man  sirdar  —  and  don't  worry.  Re- 
member you're  in  the  Islands  ;  nothing 
matters." 

"I  don't  agree  with  you  there.  I  want 
to  do  the  best  I  can  for  Yatua." 

"  You  do." 

Nesbit  gave  a  short,  spontaneous  laugh. 

"  Thanks,"  he  said  ;  "  you've  got  the 
neatest  way  of  ticking  a  fellow  off  rve  ever 
come  across.  •  I  wish,  while  you're  about  it, 
you  would  tell  me  some  more.  It  clears 
the  air." 

"  I  will,"  said  Raynor.  "  All  this  business 
of  the  sirdar  doesn't  matter  a  whoop  to  me 
or  to  Yatua — there  are  lots  more  sirdars 
where  he  came  from — but  I  should  keep 
your  eye  skinned  for  a  bit." 

"You  think " 

"  I  know  the  fellow.  He  was  a  fakir  or 
something  before  he  lost  caste  by  coming  to 
the  Islands.  The  others  were  scared  to  death 
of  him.     Nasty  customer  to  run  foul  of." 

Nesbit  still  flicked  the  toe  of  his  boot. 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"  Yes,  that's  all." 

"  Thanks." 

Nesbit  levered  himself  out  of  the 
chair  and  went  into  the  bungalow.  Raynor 
knew  it  was  to  change  for  an  evening  at 
the  Martins'.  Frances  would  meet  him  at  the 
verandah  steps,  and  they  would  sit  and  talk 
of  everything  under  the  sun  but  the  one 
thing  that  occupied  both  their  thoughts. 
There  would  be  some  music — Frances  had 
a  sweet,  small  voice — and  there  would  be  a 
cold  supper,  and  more  talk  on  the  verandah, 
and  Frances  would  look  like  a  moon  sprite,  and 
Nesbit  would  look  like — like  an  exceedingly 
desirable  young  man,  with  his  hair  carefully 
bay-rummed  and  brushed  back  over  his  head 
in  a  way  that  Raynor  particularly  loathed. 
It  was  all  perfectly  natural. 

A  great  golden  moon  climbed  the  blue- 
black  vault  of  the  sky,  bathing  Yatua  and 
the  wide  Pacific  in  gentle  radiance.  Raynor 
still  sat  on  the  verandah,  staring  down  the 
beach  road  that  his  partner  had  taken. 

A  shadow  fell  against  the  compound  wall, 
and  it"  moved  very  slowly,  very  steadily. 
There  was  nothing  visible  to  cause  it.  Raynor 
watched  it  absently.  It  had  appeared  out 
of  deeper  shadows,  and,  after  moving  a  few 
yards,  it  dissolved  into  others  beyond. 
Raynor  sat  quite  still,  staring  at  the  place 
where  it  had  been.    A  dog  ?     A  prowling 
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bush  pig  ?  He  knew  it  could  not  have  been 
cast  bj  either  of  these.  Then,  in  a  flash,  he 
knew.  For  some  reason  he  was  quite  sure 
about  it,  jet  he  still  sat  motionless.  The 
shadow  was  working  round  the  compound  to 
the  back  of  the  house.  Presently  it  would 
return.  It  would  drift  across  the  same  patch 
of  moonlight,  because  it  was  impossible  to  do 
otherwise,  and  vanish  as  it  had  come.  And 
in  the  meantime  ?  It  would  get  into  Nesbit's 
room  somehow.  It  was  probably  there  now. 
It  would  take  some  small  intimate  thing  of 
his — a  shirt,  a  pair  of  pyjamas — and  make  a 
bonfire  of  it  for  fun  up  in  the  hills.  Raynor 
had  lived  in  the  land  of  shadows  and  knew 
their  ways.  But  he  did  not  move.  What 
was  the  use  ?  If  he  caught  it — which  was 
very  unlikely — it  would  only  cringe  and 
protest  that  it  had  returned  to  Vatua  be- 
cause it  found  life  empty  elsewhere,  and 
there  would  be  no  proof  to  the  contrary. 
Besides,  what  healthy,  uninitiated  white 
man  would  take  a  bonfire  of  his  pyjamas 
seriously  ?  It  needed  an  Island  degenerate 
like  himself  to  do  that. 

So  Raynor  argued  with  himself,  and,  with 
strange  thrills  of  alternate  guilt  and  exulta- 
tion, watched  the  shadow  creep  back  along 
the  compound  wall  and  vanish,  as  he  had 
predicted. 

The  next  day  Nesbit  had  a  touch  of  fever. 
It  was  his  first,  and,  according  to  Raynor, 
long  overdue. 

"It'll  probably  be  pretty  stiff,"  he  told 
Nesbit,  while  dispensing  the  quinine.  "You'd 
better  turn  in  and  get  it  over." 

Nesbit  laughed,  swallowed  the  quinine 
with  a  grimace,  and  rode  out  to  the  south- 
east block,  with  the  result  that  before  evening 
he  was  carried  in  on  a  litter. 

"  I  feel  such  a  fool,"  he  complained,  with  a 
weak  smile. 

"You  are,"  said  Raynor  curtly,  doubling 
the  quinine  dose.  "You  stay  under  that 
'  bar '  until  I  tell  you  to  get  up." 

"Right-o,"  stuttered  Nesbit  weakly  be- 
tween chattering  teeth. 

The  attack  was  no  more  than  was  to  be 
expected.  It  was  bound  to  come,  and  bound 
to  run  its  course,  Raynor  told  himself.  But 
as  day  succeeded  day,  and  there  was  no 
change,  his  glance  had  a  knack  of  wandering 
in  the  direction  of  the  hills. 

Then  quite  suddenly  the  fever  left 
Nesbit.  It  had  burnt  itself  out,  but  left 
him  a  very  cinder  of  his  former  self. 

"I  have  such  rotten  dreams,"  he  told 
Raynor.  "  I'm  almost  scared  to  go  to  sleep. 
Has  it  ever  taken  you  like  that  ?  " 


Raynor  nodded. 

"  It's  always  that  wretched  sirdar. 
People's  faces  change  into  his,  and  then  they 
start  doing  things.  Beastly  vivid.  Ever  had 
your  maiden  aunt  with  a  coolie's  face  chasing 
you  into  a  fire  ?  "     Nesbit  giggled  weakly. 

The  next  day  Frances  Martin  called. 
Raynor  had  constantly  wondered  how  long 
it  would  be  before  she  came  to  find  out  why 
Nesbit  had  not  been  over  lately.  Naturally 
she  did  not  say  this  was  the  reason- of  her 
visit,  but  Raynor  knew  it,  and  took  a  savage 
pleasure  in  not  mentioning  his  partner's 
name  and  watching,  cat-like,  for  the  result. 
There  was  a  vague  unrest  in  her  usually 
serene  grey  eyes,  and  more  than  once  he 
caught  them  turned  upon  him  wistfully. 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Nesbit  ?  "  she  asked  him 
presently. 

The  words  were  like  the  cut  of  a  whip  to 
Raynor. 

"  He's  sick,"  he  said.     "  Fever." 

"  Bad  ? " 

"  Pretty  bad.     It's  left  him  weak." 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  ? " 

Raynor  felt  the  frank  grey  eyes  searching 
his  face.  These  two  knew  one  another  with 
an  easy  intimacy  only  possible  to  dwellers  in 
the  wilds,  and  it  was  awkward  sometimes. 
The  direct  question  left  him  momentarily 
speechless,  and  meanwhile  he  knew  that 
Frances  was  reading  the  answer  in  his  face. 

"  Oh,  Jim ! "  she  said,  with  infinitely  gentle 
reproach,  and,  rising,  went  straight  through 
the  living-room  and  knocked  on  Nesbit's 
door.  A  weak  voice  answered  her,  and  she 
went  in,  closing  the  door  softly*  after  her. 

Raynor  sat  staring  stonily  before  him, 
picturing  it  all — Nesbit's  smile  of  pleasure, 
the  sympathy  in  Frances'  eyes.  To-morrow 
she  would  have  flowers  in  the  room  and 
bring  him  turtle  soup  of  her  own  making. 
And  Nesbit  would  sit  up  in  bed  with  bay- 
rummed  hair  and  blue  silk  pyjamas.  And 
day  would  follow  day,  and  there  was  only 
one  end  to  it    all — the  perfectly  natural, 

desirable  end,  unless^ Raynor's   head 

turned  slowly  towards  the  hills. 

Frances  came  to  him  on  the  verandah  with 
grave  eyes. 

"  He's  so  weak,"  she  said.  "  He  ought  to 
be  mending  now,  and  he  isn't.  There's 
something  the  matter,  Jim." 

Raynor  nodded,  but  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  meet  her  eyes. 

"  Can  nothing  be  done  ? "  she  added  in  a 
troubled  voice. 

"  Nothing  more  than  is  being  done," 
Raynor    answered.      "  He's  young,  strong, 


everything  that's  wanted.     He  ought  to  pull 
through." 

Frances  came  nearer.  Her  hand  touched 
his  arm. 

"  You're  not  well,  Jim." 

« i  p " 

"  Yes.  You  know,  it's  no  good  pretending 
with  me.  Won't  you  tell  me  what's  the 
matter  ?  " 

"  I  would,  if  there  were  anything  to  tell," 
he  lied.  "  I'm  all  right.  Your  patient's  in 
there." 


My  dear  Jim, 
what  are  you 
talking  about  V  * " 


Frances  stood  looking  at  him  with  her 
frank,  all-seeing  eyes,  and  Raynor  inwardly 
cursed  the  silly  quivering  of  his  lips. 

"  There's  something  behind  all  this,"  she 
went  on  slowly.  "I  wish  you'd  tell  me, 
Jim." 

Raynor  turned  swiftly.  The  words  came 
in  spite  of  himself. 

"  Has  Nesbit  asked  you  to  marry  him 
yet  ?  " 

The  sound  of  them  grated  on  his  own 
ears.     Already  he  was  ashamed  of  them. 
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What  childish  impertinence  !      Would  she 
laugh  ? 

Frances  Martin  did  not  laugh.  She  had 
fallen  away  from  him,  and  stood  with  flushed 
face  and  shining  eyes. 

*'  Yes,"  she  said. 

"  Good,"  muttered  Raynor,  with  a  forced 
grin,  and  left  her  standing  there. 

What  an  exhibition  I  He  dared  not  think 
about  it.  Something  must  be  done,  and 
done  quickly. 

Nesbit    lay    with    wide-flung 
closed   eyes.      He   was   pitiably 
steadily  growing  weaker, 
pulse,  to  satisfy  himself  on 


arms    and 
weak,   and 
Raynor  felt  his 
the  point,  and 


stood  for  a  moment  looking  down  on  the 
dying  man.  Yes,  there  was  something 
behind  it  all,  as  she  had  said,  but  who  would 
believe  him  if  he  told  them  what  it  was  ? 
.  Why  should  he  tell  them  ?  Why  should  he 
do  anything  ?     He  did  not  know. 

He  wondered  vaguely  as  he  made  the 
necessary  preparations.  He  wondered  still 
more  as  he  fought  his  way  upward  through 
the  primeval  jungle  of  the  hills.  He  even 
found  himself  hurrying  on  this  absurd 
mission,  and  haste  had  always  been  his  pet 
abomination. 

From  time  to  time  coolies  had  deserted 
from  the  plantations,  and  now  formed  a  small 
community  of  outcasts  in  the  hills.  Reports 
had  come  in  of  their  movements,  but  no  one 
troubled  about  them.  It  takes  a  good  deal 
to  trouble  the  true  Islander. 

Raynor  went  straight  to  the  source  of  the 
most  likely  of  these  reports,  and,  after  a 
shockingly  curtailed  interview  with  a  self- 
important  biili*,  set  out  with  a  couple  of 
guides. 

It  was  now  that  he  truly  cursed  himself 
for  a  fool.  Round  jagged  peaks  of  volcanic 
rock,  along  dizzy  ledges,  through  matted, 
jungle  where  the  heat  hung  like  a  moist 
blanket,  sweating,  straining  —  for  what  ? 
He  cursed  and  struggled  on. 

There  came  a  point  where  the  guides 
refused  to  go  further.  The  turaga  f  would 
shortly  come  to  a  clearing,  they  said.  The 
place  was  tapu.%  Strange  things  had  been 
seen  and  heard  there.  Not  that  they  were 
in  any  way  afraid,  but 

Raynor  understood,  and  went  on  alone. 
Towards  evening  he  found  himself  peering 
out  from  a  lantana  bush  on  nothing  more 
impressive  than  a  dilapidated  grass  house 
and  a  few  thin-shanked  coolies  moving  about 

*  Chief. 

f  Gentleman. 

t  Forbidden. 


it.  Then,  on  the  far  side  of  the  clearing,  he 
saw  a  thin  ribbon  of  smoke  rising  from  the 
ground,  so  thin  that  it  dispersed  before 
reaching  the  tree-tops.  It  was  enough. 
After  half  an  hour's  circuitous  approach, 
he  found  what  he  expected — a  smouldering 
bonfire  of  cloth  wrapped  in  green  banana 
leaf.  Beside  it  squatted  the  late  sirdar  of 
Vatua,  motionless  as  a  stone  image,  his  face 
upturned,  his  eyes  transfixed  as  though 
gazing  through  space  on  another  world, 
every  muscle  tense  with  the  exercise  of 
superhuman  will-power.  He  had  sat  there 
for  days  and  nights — how  many  he  alone 
knew — while  the  bonfire  smouldered  and 
Nesbit  grew  weaker.  When  it  had  burned 
itself  out,  it  was  his  belief  that  Nesbit  would 
die.     Who  knows  ? 

Raynor  shot  him  cleanly  through  the  heart. 
***** 

He  reached  Vatua  towards  the  evening  of 
the  next  day.  Frances  was  sitting  beside 
Nesbit's  bed,  and  put  her  fingers  to  her  lips 
as  Raynor  came  in. 

"  He's  easier,"  she  whispered.  "  He's  slept 
for  twelve  hours — without  dreaming,  I  think." 

"  Good,"  muttered  Raynor,  and  his  hand 
instinctively  closed  on  a  charred  scrap  of 
cloth  in  his 'pocket,  all  that  remained  of  the 
bonfire  in  the  hills.  "  Don't  worry ;  he'll 
get  better  now." 

Frances  followed  him  out  on  to  the 
verandah. 

"  Where  have  you  been,  Jim  ?  "  she  asked. 

Raynor  stared  down  at  his  tattered,  mud- 
besmeared  ducks  like  a  guilty  child. 

"  Mucky  job,"  he  said.  "  Must  leave  the 
place  ship-shape." 

"Leave  it?" 

"  Yes  ;  I'm  selling  out  to  Nesbit." 

He  filled  his  pipe,  pressing  home  the 
tobacco  with  the  leisurely  motion  of  his 
thumb  that  the  girl  beside  him  knew  so 
well.  "I'm  sick  of  Yatua.  Want  to  see 
cdol  rain  and  some  of  the  other  things  worth 
having." 

Frances  said  nothing,  but  sat  looking  out 
over  the  Pacific  with  her  serene  eyes. 

"  You  ought  to  do  well,"  Raynor  went  on 
meditatively,  between  puffs.  "Vatua's  all 
right,  and  Nesbit's  all  right.  Keep  him  up 
to  looking  after  the  south-east  block.  With 
care  it's  going  to  be  the  best  on  the  place. 
Oh,  and  the  steam  drying !  McCullocks 
have  complained  about  the  last  shipment. 
Nasty  sarcastic — say  that  their  copra's  got 
to  be  cured,  not  parboiled.  They'll  want 
pink  ribbons  tied  round  it  next;  but  there 
you  are " 
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Something  caused  him  to  stop.  It  was  a 
pity,  because  he  felt  that  he  was  doing  rather 
well ;  but  there  was  that  in  Frances  Martin's 
face  that  made  it  impossible  to  go  on. 

"My  dear  Jim,"  she  said,  looking  him 
full  in  the  eyes,  "what  are  you  talking 
about  ? " 

"You  and  Nesbit — Vatua — I  thought  a 
few  tips- — "  Suddenly  he  leant  forward 
and  grasped  her  wrist.  "  You  said  he  had 
asked  you  to  marry  him,"  he  jerked  out. 

"  Yes,  but  that  doesn't  say  I'm  going  to," 
she  answered  quietly. 


His  grasp  tightened. 

"  Frances,  don't  play  with  me — I  can't 
stand  it!" 

She  turned  her  head  at  that  and  looked 
away  over  the  palm  groves.  Her  lips  moved 
slowly. 

"  I've  never  played  with  you,  Jim,"  she 
said. 

Raynor  stared  foolishly. 

"  You  mean — it  doesn't  seem  possible " 

Frances  smiled  into  his  eyes. 

"You  needn't  believe  me  if  you  don't 
want  to,"  she  said. 
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PROPAGANDA   AGAINST 
STRIKES 

PUBLICITY    AS    A    FACTOR 
IN    CIVIC    EDUCATION 

By   E.   D.  USHAW 


*\T0  sooner  had  the  guns  of  the  Great 

IX      War  ceased    firing   than   industrial 

strife  broke  out  all  over  the  world, 

literally  from  China  to  Peru — a  nation  which 

has  a  bitter  grievance  against  its  neighbour 


treated  as  cogs  in  the  machinery  of  profit- 
making,  when  all  sections  will  have  to 
exercise  a  spirit  of  the  greatest  toleration, 
and  will  require  to  recognise  that  all  stand 
on  an  equal  footing  before  the  State." 
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Chili.  Sydney,  Buenos  Aires,  Johannesburg, 
Rome,  and  New  York  all  reported  the  same 
upheaval ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  the 
present  article  let  us  confine  our  survey  to 
Great  Britain. 

What  is  Labour's  aim  in  th^  new  Day  of 
Reconstruction  ?  Let  the  able  Fife  miner 
who  now  leads  the  Opposition  in  Parlia- 
ment reply.  "We  have  reached  a  stage," 
the  Right.  Hon.  William  Adamson  told  the 
House,  "when  we  would  be  well  advised  to 
regard  the  famous -declaration  of  Lincoln: 
'  This  country  cannot  continue  to  live  and 
to  prosper,  half  slave,  half  free.'  We  have 
reached  that  stage  when  the  working  classes 
of  our  country  will  refuse  any  longer  to  be 


Speaking  again  on  industrial  unrest,  that 
same  chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Labour 
Party  was  still  more  explicit.  "  The  workers 
have  made  up  their  minds,"  Mr.  Adamson 
said,  "  that  there  must  be  a  higher  standard 
of  living  and  of  comfort,  the  opportunity  of 
a  better  and  fuller  life  than  their  pre- War 
earnings  enabled  them  to  live."  Acrcss  the 
Atlantic  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers  urges  the 
same  aims.  They  are,  he  says,  "  Labour's 
Declaration  of  Independence  ....  making 
clear  to  all  men  that  they  have  inalienable 
rights,  and  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

It  was  long  inarticulate,  this  smouldering 
crave  for  "  felicity  as  well  as  food,"  which 
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Ruskin  told  us  long  ago  marked  "a  wise 
population."  The  Adult  Education  Com- 
mittee recommends  "  more  leisure  . . .  because 
of  the  increasing  strain  of  modern  life." 
And,  reporting  upon  social  and  industrial 
conditions,  this  body  denounced  the  long 
working  day  as  an  outworn  heresy,  now 
confuted  by  scientific  proof  of  uneconomic 
results. 

Beyond  doubt  the  tone  of  Labour  to-day 
is* minatory.  It  will  not  be  bound  by  the 
old  Trade  Union  methods,  for '  a  bitter 
feeling  exists  about  undue  profits,  as  that 


were  rushed  up  from  £20  to  £82  a  ton  ; 
and  as  for  coal,  the  "  miners'  case,"  though 
too  complicated  for  detailed  statement  here, 
is  undeniably  impressive. 

One  coal  company  made  £166,873  in 
1913.  The  second  year  of  war  lifted  the 
figure  to  £296,075.  "Why,"  asks  the  "new" 
miner,  "  should  an  owner  like  the  late  Lord 
Khondda  be  able  to  leave  so  enormous  a 
fortune  as  £883,645,  whilst  I  spend  my  life 
underground,  crawling  and  hewing  in  a 
two-foot  seam,  often  half  naked  owing  to 
the  heat,  or,  again,  up  to  my  knees  in  water  ? 
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MR.     LLOYD     GEORGE     ADDRESSING     A     GREAT     OPEN-AIR     MEETING. 

"What  is  our  task?    To  make  Britain  a  fit  country  for  heroes  to  live  in." 


able  leader  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  told  a  crowded 
House  of  Commons.  He  pictured  crowds 
of  poor  people  standing  for  hours  in  the 
margarine  queues,  with  prices  going  ever 
higher,  and  the  chairman  of  one  well- 
known  concern  declaring  a  dividend  of 
225  per  cent.  ! 

Again,  in  Lancashire  (Mr.  Thomas  pursued) 
the  cotton  trade  was  on  short  time,  yet 
the  average  profits  were  45  per  cent.  It 
was  the  same  with  metals  and  meat,  with 
potatoes,  drapery,  and  groceries.  In  the  last- 
named  line  one  multiple  concern  declared 
a  30  per  cent,  war-time  dividend.     Beans 


Do  the  public  realise  the  miners'  casualty  list 
— 1200  of  us  killed  every  year,  and  ten  times 
as  many  wounded  ?  Falls  of  rock,  poison- 
gas,  explosions,  fires.  Don't  you  think  a 
six-hour  day  is  long  enough  ?  And  then 
home  to — a  mining  village  !  How  many  of 
the  public  have  ever  sensed  the  dreariness 
of  our  Black  Country,  with  never  a  blade  of 
grass  or  a  flower  to  gladden  our  children  ?  " 
Again,  Labour  rebelled  at  the  shipping 
"ramp."  An  ex-Minister  explained  how 
Government  control  on  Atlantic  cargoes,  at 
42s.  6J.  a  ton,  was  evaded,  and  93s.  Ad.  a 
ton  charged  upon  private  supplies  for  the 
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people.  No  wonder  even  a  small  Tyneside 
firm  paid  a  dividend  of  160  per  cent.,  or 
that  the  ship  worth  £100,000  in  1908  was 
valued  last  year  at  £250,000,  and  if  sunk 
was  paid  for  with  public  money  at  that 
figure. 

Clearly,  then,  war-time  trade  was  not 
carried  on  according  to  the  tenets  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas.  There  was  vastly  more 
than  "  a  moderate  gain  "  ;  it  was  not  con- 
ducted "for  the  public  good,"  nor  was  the 
gain  looked  upon  merely  as  "  the  wages  of 
Labour."  This  profiteering  we  know  to  be 
no  figment  of  the  masses'  imagining,  but  a 


All  these  facts,  combined  with  industrial 
fatigue  due  to  the  four-year  strain  of  war, 
contributed  to  a  "  soul-state "  which  now 
threatens  our  domestic  peace  in  the  gravest 
manner.  Indeed,  Mr.  Adamson  tells  the 
nation  that  a  situation  has  arisen  "almost 
as  menacing  as  the  War  itself  .  .  .  and  which, 
if  not  dealt  with  wisely  and  quickly,  will 
undermine  the  stability  of  the  State  and 
endanger  the  existence  of  the  country." 
The  Opposition  leader  wants  "a  new  ajo4 
better  social  order,"  together  with  the 
elimination  of  all  the  "  remediable  ills "  - 
mentioned  in  the  King's  Speech. 
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fact  scathed  by  the  Prime  Minister  himself. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  defined  it  as  "an  ex- 
travagant recompense  for  services  rendered. 
I  believe  that  to  be  unfair  in  peace  ;  in 
war  it  is  an  outrage." 

Beyond  doubt  this  is  a  factor  in  Labour's 
revolt,  and  was  long  a  weapon  of  the  "  soap- 
box" orator  who  played  upon  the  crowd. 
Labour  complained  that  Government  was 
slow,  ineffective  in  action,  and  too  lenient 
with  reactionary  employers  and  grudging 
givers  wrho,  as  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  told  the 
House  of  Commons,  conceded  a  sovereign 
and  somehow  "made  it  look  like  19s.  llfd." 


The  working  classes  knew  the  value  of 
their  war  services  to  Bri'tain  in  the  great 
battle  for  right,  and  now  demand  "  a 
fuller  and  a  higher  life,"  and  "  a  just  and 
equitable  distribution  of  the  wealth  earned  - 
by  our  united  energies."  This,  in  brief,  is 
Labour's  "  case,"  and  the  millions  behind  it 
will  brook  no  delay  in  rectification.  Hence 
headlong  strikes,  designed  to  paralyse  the 
whole  social  order,  such  as  the  threatened 
one  of  the  miners,  railway  men,  and  transport 
workers  in  concerted  inaction. 

No  promises  now  avail,  no  appeals  from 
statesmen     or     moderate    leaders     of    the 
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"constitutional "  kind.  The  Prime  Minister 
has  pointed  out  the  "  great  arrears"  we  have 
to  make  up ;  the  need  for  confidence, 
restraint,  and  t  unity  of  purpose  in  the  vast 
task  of  national  reconstruction.  If  the  cost 
of  production  goes  too  high,  we  are  out  of 
the  world's  markets,  and  "  that  means 
disaster  and  unemployment." 

No  single  trade  (Mr.  Lloyd  George  points 
out)  can  be  considered  without  reference  to 
all  the  rest.  Before  the  War  our  exports 
reached  £1,000,000,000,  conducted  on  a 
narrow  margin.  Four  shillings  a  ton  on 
coal,  a  trifle  on  shipping  or  transport,  and 
the  whole  economic  fabric  is  thrown  out  of 
gear.     Then  who  would  gain  in  the  end  ? 

Or  take  the  railways.  In  1914  they 
produced  £50,000,000  of  profit,  and  gave 
4  per  cent.  Up  and  up  went  wages  and 
materials,  until  £90,000,000  were  added  to 
the  running  costs.  Where  was  the  profit 
now  ?  "  You  could  not  get  it  by  doubling 
or  trebling  the  first-class  fares ;  it  must 
come  from  the  community — from  boots  and 
food." 

Then  there  was  the  Labour  heresy  that 
working  hours  should  be  reduced,  so  that 
there  should  be  room  for  all — at  the  same 
wages.  Unfortunately  there  was — the  Prime 
Minister  said — "  Prussianism  "  at  work  in 
this  industrial  ferment — men  who  were 
urging  their  leaders  to  hold  up  the  nation. 
"  Anarchy  was  their  purpose.  They  sought, 
not  only  to  destroy  Trade  Unionism,  but 
also  the  State."  And  upon  this  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  declared  war.  "Employers  and 
employed — anybody  who  uses  force  in  order 
to  drive  unfair  bargains  with  the  community 
— we  shall  unhesitatingly  fight  with  the 
whole  might  of  the  nation,  or  cease  to  be 
a  Government." 

The  Prime  Minister  concluded  with  an 
appeal  to  the  common-sense  of  all  classes. 
"  The  victory  won  so  largely  by  the  heroism 
and  tenacity  of  this  nation  shall  not  be 
wantonly  dissipated  in  a  few  weeks  of 
frenzied  strife." 

Now,  clearly  the  secret "  of  this  strife  is 
misunderstanding  on  both  sides.  The 
workman  follows  the  economic  folly  of 
"  restriction  of  output "  ;  many  employers 
ignore  the  new  Kuskinian  demand  for 
"  felicity  as  well  as  food  "  which  all  Labour 
leaders  now  make  with  earnest  unanimity. 
Hence  the  "fundamental  antagonism  of 
interests,"  of  which  the  A.S.E.  reminds  its 
shop  stewards  and  district  committees. 

In  1885  the  number  of  bricks  laid  in 
plain  walling  per  workman  was  1200-1500. 
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P>y  1912  this  had  dwindled  to  550-600,  and 
led  to  a  huge  increase  in  the  cost  of  building 
cottages  and  factories.  For  meanwhile  the 
bricklayer's  wage  had  nearly  doubled. 
And  so  with  the  miner.  Despite  improved 
appliances,  his  output  has  steadily  declined, 
whilst  that  of  other  countries — Germany  and 
America  especially — has  rapidly  increased. 

In  three  decades  the  American  production 
rose  from  400  tons  per  man  per  year  to 
680  tons  ;  our  own  dropped  from  310  tons 
to  240,  and  is  ever  on  the  down  grade. 
Even  Japan's  coal-mining,  unskilled  and 
poorly  paid,  now  equals  our  per  capita 
output.  The  miners'  new  "  ultimatum " 
would  still  further  reduce  our  coal  supply  to 
150,000,000  tons;  and,  granting  all  their 
demands,  this  could  not  be  delivered  at 
works  or  ports  for  less  than  £3  a  ton.  Such 
a  blow  at  the  very  source  and  centre  of 
Britain's  industrial  wealth  and  power  needs 
no  further  emphasising. 

Lord  Inchcape  maintains  we  have  lost 
our  "money-sense,"  owing  to  the  high 
wages  and  currency  inflation  imposed  upon 
us  by  the  War.  "We  have  spent 
£8,000,000,000,"  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
told  the  people,  "yet  it  would  seem  as  if 
we  had  been  given  £8,000,000?000  instead  !  " 
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Meanwhile  all  is  confusion  and  cross- 
purposes.  The  British  workman  insists 
upon  high  pay  and  fewer  hours,  coupled 
with  a  restricted  output,  which  he  fondly 
imagines  will  prevent  unemployment. 

The  foreign  capitalist  is  greatly  puzzled 
by  this  vicious  thesis.  Thus  Thomas  Edison, 
comparing  his  European  factories  where 
phonographs  were  made,  makes  the  following 
note  :  "  The  highest  efficiency  production, 
with  the  same  conditions,  was  in  Antwerp, 
and  the  lowest  in  Great  Britain."  It  stands 
to  reason  that  this  policy  will  not  only 
embroil  us  at  home,  but  ruin  our  credit 
abroad.  Is  there  any  remedy  ?  Assuredly 
the  remedy  is  educative  publicity,  which  has 
already  proved  its  psychological  worth  as  a 
weapon  of  war. 


largely  due  to  forged  newspapers  cast  into 
Cadorna's  lines.  Gradually  we  ourselves 
awoke  to  the  potency  of  the  "  armed  word." 
We  raised  voluntary  armies  largely  by 
advertising ;  we  invited  War  Loans  in 
thousands  of  millions ;  and  at  last  we 
broke  the  moral  of  Hindenburg's  legions 
by  raining  leaflets  and  terse  facts  from  the 
skies  by  means  of  small  balloons.  This 
printed  "  drum-fire "  was  posted  home  by 
the  German  soldiers  ;  Hindenburg  himself 
called  it  "a  death-thrust  at  our  enduring 
spirit."  ... .  "  The  poison  passes  from  hand  to 
hand,"  the  old  Marshal  noted.  "  It  is  dis- 
cussed at  the  beer-table,  in  family  circles  and 
sewing-rooms,  in  foundries  and  factories 
and  city  streets.  In  this  way  are  the  will 
and  hope  of  victory  undermined.  Women 
write  their  doubts  to  dear  ones  at  the 
Front,  and  Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau 
rub  their  hands  at  our  discomfiture." 

Years  ago  Lord  Furness,  just  returned 
from  the  United  States,  compared  the 
industries  of  the  two  nations  without 
mincing  his  words.  Already  America 
had  doubled  our  pig-iron  production. 
Nor  was  she  hampered  by  mineral  rents 
and  royalties,  nor  by  "  excessive  railway 
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Long  ago  the  Germans  knew  the  power  of 
the  printed  word,  and  the  "  moral  strategy  " 
of  suggestion,  which  has  come  down  to  them 
from  Great  Frederick's  day.  "  Words  fight 
battles  when  whole  races  clash  " — such  w^as 
the  slogan  of  the  Berlin  Kriegsermch- 
rungmmt  under  Adolph  von  Batocki. 

Newspapers  were  bought  from  Brussels 
to  Buenos  Aires.  One  has  only  to  recall  the 
malign  activity  of  BernstorfT  in  Washington," 
Mirbach  in  Athens,  and  Prince  Ratibor 
in  Madrid,  to  measure  the  scale  of  this 
propaganda.  Hundreds  of  millions  were 
spent,  mischief  was  made  the  world  over, 
and  that  in  twenty  languages,  from  Dutch 
to  Hindostani. 

The    Italian    disaster  at  Caporetto   was 


rates  arbitrarily  levied  by  monopolist  com- 
panies." Lord  Furness  was  not  the  man  to 
support  wild  theories  of  confiscation,  but 
he  warned  "the  gentlemen  of  England" 
that  property  had  duties  as  well  as  rights, 
and  if,  while  shirking  these,  burdens  were 
imposed  upon  trade,  "they  will  only  have 
themselves  to  thank  if  such  theories  become 
more  and  more  popular." 

Lord  Furness,  like  Lord  Leverhulme,  Sir 
Robert  Hadfield,  and  other  great  employers, 
was  struck  by  the  high  standard  of  American 
education  and  by  the  New  World  tenet  that 
"  No  man  should  perform  a  task  which  a 
machine  can  do."  A  6400-ton  vessel  was 
loaded  over  there  in  three  and  three-quarter 
hours ;  labour-saving  tools  loomed  large  io 
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the  speed-up  of  mines  and  industries 
which  has  since  set  America  "over  all." 
"  Trade,"  said  Lord  Furness,  "  must  be  free 
and  unhampered.  A  nation  cannot  sell 
unless  it  buys,  nor  can  it  protect  one  class 
without  injuring  another." 

This  employer  thought  that  Trade  Unions 
had  enormously  benefited  the  working 
classes,  and  through  them  the  whole 
community.  "  They  have  made  Labour 
the  equal  of  Capital,  and  the  old  'class 
inferiority '  has  vanished — I  hope  for  ever." 
At  the  same  time  "  neo-unionism  "  continued 


a   Ministry   of    Information   for   industrial 
strife  no  less  than  for  international  war. 

The  expenses  of  this  Department  during 
the  great  struggle  approached  £2,000,0*00 
a  year.  Able  speakers  weje  engaged,  the 
Press  of  every  land  was  pervaded  with  the 
Allies'  "  case  "  in  all  phases.  There  were 
posters,  advertisements  and  gramophones ; 
picture  shows  were  given  by  kinemotors  that 
cost  £1500  each.  Invited  guests  were  right 
royally  entertained,  and  shown  Britain  at 
war  "behind  the  veil,"  by  sea  and  land 
and  air. 


II  Hill 
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to  oppose  labour-saving  devices.  Oppressive 
and  restrictive  edicts  as  to  the  management 
of  works  still  hampered  trade,  increased  the 
cost  of  production,  and  sent  much  work  out 
of  the  country. 

And  therewith  Lord  Furness  recited  the 
A  B  C  of  economics,  which  is  so  strangely 
and  widely  ignored :  "  The  cheaper  and 
better  we  can  produce,  the  more  work  we 
shall  have.  The  more  work  we  have,  the 
more  wages  we  can  pay.  And  the  more 
wages  we  pay,  the  better  for  the  working 
classes  and  for  the  entire  nation."  It  is  to 
spread  these  elementary  lessons  that  we  need 


An  economic  crusade  in  industry  con- 
ducted with  similar  thoroughness  and  skill 
would  work  wonders,  alike  with  employers, 
managers,  and  foremen,  as  well  as  Union 
officials  and  all  grades  of  their  members. 
Ignorance  and  fallacy  are  amazingly 
prevalent,  and  act  as  constant  irritants,  if 
not  as  revolutionary  agents.  It  is  a  fact 
that  workmen  do  not  sufficiently  realise  that 
"  all-out "  production  is  the  only  sound  basis 
of  secure  employment,  good  "real"  wages, 
short  ^ hours,  and  generous  conditions  of 
labour. 

Nor  do    employers  here  grasp  the  fact 
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— now  the  economic  creed  of  America — 
that  definite  loss  accrues  from  treating  the 
manual  worker  as  a  mere  "  economic  unit," 
to  be  denied  a  voice  in  management  and 
x  conditions  of  labour.  Many  employers  think 
it  good  business  to  reduce  prices  when  output 
is  increased  ;  this  confirms  the  workman's 
fallacy  and  makes  for  that  suspicion  and 
mistrust  which  is  really  the  root  of  all  the 
trouble,  begetting  a  "  class  war  "  and  distorted 
notions  about  profiteering,  shipping  freights, 
and  dividends. 

In  Socialist  Sunday-schools  this  antago- 
nism is  taught,  together  with  the  social 
revolution  implied  in  it.  There  is  also  in- 
flammatory propaganda — newspapers,  leaflets, 
and  pamphlets — on  pure  Bolshevist  lines, 
and  that  to  an  extent  unknown  to  the 
general  public.  Hence  all  the  sullenness, 
gritting  the  wheels  of  industry,  with  abrupt 
"  down-tooling "  and  disastrous  stoppage, 
which  short-sighted  protagonists  do  not 
appear  to  see  must  react  upon  ail,  entailing 
misery  upon  the  poorest  and  giving  Britain's 
trade  rivals — especially  America  and  Japan 
— advantages  which  it  may  be  impossible  to 
overtake. 

There  was  "a  time  when  political  economy 
was  a  "  dismal  science,"  interesting  only  the 
specialist  few.  Adam ,  Smith  and  Karl  Marx 
are  deadly  dull  as  authors  ;  yet "  The  Wealth 
of  Nations  "  and  "  Das  Kapital "  are  to-day 
subjects  that  touch  every  home  in  the  land. 
For  industrial  as  well  as  martial  war  is  no 
longer  a  purely  professional,  or  specialist, 
affair.  A  "lightning  strike"  of  Labour's 
Triple  Alliance — miners,  railwaymen,  and 
transport  workers  —  would  paralyse  the 
whole  nation  and  stultify  the  benefits  of 
the  victory  we  won  at  such  an  awful 
cost . 

Therefore  the  publicity  crusade  is  ex- 
tremely urgent.  Eemote  Glamorgan  miners 
view  the  House  of  Commons  as  "a  gang  of 
capitalists,"  with  interests  running  counter 
to  those  of  Labour.  "I  get  two  shillings 
for  hewing  a  ton  of  coal,"  another  man 
says.  "The  householder  pays  forty-five 
shillings.  Well,  I'm  going  to  get  a  bigger 
share  of  that  money."  He  knows  nothing 
of  costs  from  pit-mouth  to  the  local  depot, 
hundreds  of  miles  away.  Nor  is  he  aware 
that  out  of  every  hundred  tons  of  coal  he 
wins,  fifty  tons  must  find  a  market  abroad, 
in  the  face  of  keen  and  ever-growing  com- 
petition. 

;  Even  the  shilling  export  tax  imposed 
during  the  Boer  War  lost  us  millions  of  tons 
of  coal  trade  in  the  six  hundred   foreign 


ports  to  which  our  coal  is  shipped.  !L 
this  it  was  the  Germans  who  profited.  And 
to-day  America  is  formidably  geared  for 
"  cutting  out,"  bristling  as  she  is  with 
machine-tools  and  inventive  devices,  as  well 
as  armed  with  a  new  merchant  navy  of 
vast  size. 

In  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth  alone 
500,000  people  are  directly  dependent  on 
our  export  trade  in  coal.  A  slight  addition 
to  the  cost,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  miners 
would  be  thrown  out  of  work,  with  con- 
sequent" distress  throughout  South  Wales. 
Hence  the  urgent  need  for  instruction  to 
show  the  vicious  circle  of  blind  demands- 
higher  wages  and  fewer  hours  of  labour, 
followed  by  increased  cost  of  living,  and 
still  further  demands  again  to  meet  this. 

Nor  is  there  any  lack  of  ammunition  for 
the  publicity  which  alone  can  fight  the 
anarchic  drift.  The  ablest  men  have  spoken, 
from  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  Mr.  William 
Brace,  M.P.,  who  was  himself  a  pit-boy  as 
a  child  of  twelve.  All  the  enlightened 
leaders  of  Labour  know  the  truth,  yet 
economic  heresies  are  still  fondly  hugged 
by  the  working  masses. 

"  I  refuse  to  subscribe,"  says  Mr.  G.  H. 
Roberts,  "  to  the  view  that  the  higher  the 
wages  and  the  shorter  the  working  hours, 
the  more  employment  will  be  provided." 
That  same  M.P.  (and  Food  Controller) 
adds  plainly  that  unless  both  sides  come 
to  an  understanding,  "the  decline  and 
fall  of  Great  Britain  has  begun."  These 
great  questions',  Mr.  J.  H.  Clynes  warns  the 
workers,  "cannot  be  settled  by  the  law  of 
the  mob."  Idleness,  Mr.  Clynes  pursued, 
is  a  sin  at  this  time,  unproductiveness  a 
stroke  against  the  nation.  Mr.  G.  N.  Barnes 
considers  poverty  a  crime  in  view  of  "our 
modern  methods  of  production."  Low  wages, 
overwork  and  no  work  at  all,  mean  cynical 
tricks  of  short-sighted  employers,  and  vile 
housing,  such  as  the  Prime  Minister  declared 
would  disgrace  a  farmer  dealing  with  his 
cattle  —  all  these  conditions  Mr.  Barnes 
knows  from  actual  experience  in  a  hard  and 
striving  life  :  "  I  look  back  upon  them  with 
loathing  and  disgust." 

All  these  men  have  warned  the  workers 
about  headlong  action  against  the  community 
at  large  and  the  nation's  vital  welfare.  "  I 
plead  with  you  railway  men  and  women," 
said  even  the  militant  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas, 
of  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen,  "  not 
to  take  the  law  into  your  own  hands.  The 
essence  of  democracy  is  to  be  loyal  to  those 
you  have  placed  in  authority."     The  trouble 
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is  that  democracy  demands  a  short  cut  to 
Utopia,  ignoring  the  results — and  Bolshevist 
Russia,  now  a  jungle  of  blood  and  ruin,  is  a 
truly  dreadful  example  of  this. 

I  consider  that  Sir  Alfred  Yarrow  is  in 
every  way  a  model  employer,  a  shrewd  and 
kindly  veteran,  whose  counsel  Labour  would 
do  wTell  to  heed.  That  great  shipbuilder 
moved  away  from  the  Thames  to  the  Clyde, 
where  he  found  the  cost  of  production  from 
12  to  15  per  cent,  cheaper.  Now  Sir  Alfred 
proposes  to  let  his  huge  Scotstoun  yard 
dwindle,  Avhile  he  transfers  his  immense 
industry  to  Vancouver,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

"  We  shall  pay  much  higher  wages,"  the 
shipmaster  confesses,  "but  we  shall  get 
twice  as  much  work  done.  Our  machinery 
will  be  always  running.  I  am  all  in  favour 
of  better  earnings  for  the  men.  But  what 
cripples  British  industry  is  the  limitation  of 
output — the  set  policy  which  refuses  to  put 
forth  full  energy  under  the  mistaken  idea 
that,  if  men  '  go  slow,'  they  are  helping  to 
provide  work  for  their  fellows.  There's 
very  little  of  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic." 

Lord  Leverhulme  shows  that  the 
"mechanical  horse-power"  per  wage-earner 
per  year  in  America  is  from  two  to  three 
times  that  of  the  British  worker.  The 
result  is  that,  where  our  carpenter  before 
the  War  got  £2  a  week,  the  American  earned 
£9  ;  the  builders'  labourer  got  £1  6s.  as 
against  £6  6s.,  and  so  on.  Meanwhile 
America — to  take  only  one  trade  rival — is 
hustling  to  Britain's  disadvantage,  in  view 
of  our  continuous  strikes  and  demands. 

Spelter  costs  £60  a  ton  in  Swansea ; 
America  is  prepared  to  deliver  it  at  £42. 
The  Coal  Exchange  recently  noted  100,000 
tons  of  American  coal  sent  to  Teneriffe, 
which  had  previously  been  supplied  from 
Wales.  And  America  has  begun  to  send 
coal  to  Genoa  at  prices  which  bid  fair  to 
oust  us  in  the  Italian  trade.  America  has 
also  begun  to  send  tinplates  to  Wales.  Is 
she  to  be  literally  sending  coal  to  Newcastle 
in  the  near  future  ? 

The  adverse  balance  of  our  overseas 
trade  for  the  period  of  the  War  exceeds 
£2,000,000,000.  Our  indebtedness  has 
leaped  from  4  per  cent,  of  the  nation's 
wealth  to  44  per  cent.  ;  and  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  unable  to  view  our 
prospects  with  satisfaction,  because  —  Sir 
Albert  Stanley  tells  us — "there  is  not  the 
necessary  rebound."  Yet  he  adds  there  is 
practically  an  empty  world  to  be  filled. 

From    all   these  facts    the    crying   need 


emerges  for  missionary  work  among  classes 
and  masses  alike.  Labour  has  begun  at  the 
wrong  end.  Mistrust  and  suspicion  of 
Government  and  employers  have  come  to  an 
ugly  head  ;  the  workers  favour  the  "  down 
tools"  policy  while  trade  passes  to  other 
nations,  to  our  serious  and  perhaps  per- 
manent detriment. 

The  King's  Speech  dealt  with  the  "  Better 
Britain"  which  the  Prime  Minister  fore- 
shadowed. "  We  must"— His  Majesty  said— 
"stop  at  no  sacrifice  of  interest  or  prejudice 
to  stamp  out  unmerited  poverty,  to  diminish 
unemployment  and  mitigate  its  sufferings  ; 
to  provide  decent  homes,  to  improve  the 
nation's  health,  and  to  raise  the  standard  of 
well-being  throughout  the  community.  We 
shall  not  achieve  this  end  by  undue  tender- 
ness towards  acknowleded  abuses,  and  it  must 
necessarily  be  retarded  by  violence  or  even  by 
disturbance" 

The  new  Lord  Chancellor  dealt  with  the 
problem  in  a  luminous  maiden  speech. 
Our  debt  was  £8,000,000,000,  and  future 
Budgets  must  needs  be  on  a  staggering  scale. 
"  The  nation  had  been  living  on  its  capital 
— and  liking  it."  Everywhere  the  cry  arose 
for  less  work  and  higher  pay  ;  yet  unless 
production  were  speeded  up,  the  country 
would  certainly  perish.  As  for  the  pheno- 
mena of  unrest,  these  the  Lord  Chancellor 
thought  were  due  to  "  reactions  of  the  War 
— the  bereavement,  hysteria,  and  hope 
deferred." 

Thoughtless  people  said  :  "  There's  plenty 
of  money  ;  see  what's  been  spent  in  the  last 
few  years !  "  Assuredly  money  had  been 
lavished,  even  prodigally.  But  there  was  no 
time  for  meticulous  accounts — even  with 
Labour  itself — otherwise  the  nation  and 
civilisation,  of  which-  we  are  trustees,  might 
well  have  perished.  The  only  remedy  was 
"  explanation,  education,  and  propaganda." 
This  should  include  the  value  of  machinery, 
in  the  way  advocated  by  men  like  Lord 
Leverhulme  in  his  scheme  for  a  six-hour 
working  day.  His  native  Bolton  was 
"  mechanically "  advanced  from  a  feeble 
town  of  5,000  poor  people  (with  wages  at 
8s.  or  9s.  a  week)  to  a  great  city  of  160,000, 
where  the  average  worker  gets  £3  a  week  or 
more. 

The  means  of  enlightening  our  workers 
have  already  been  rehearsed  ;  the  Ministry 
of  Information  is  a  tried  concern  of  the  War, 
and  employers  have  as  much  to  learn  as  the 
employed,  especially  on  the  human  or 
psychological  side,  to  which  welfare  workers 
in  America,  like  Mr.  Schwab  and  Mr.  Ford, 
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now  pay  such  great  attention.  There  is 
little  fear  of  the  result,  if  the  facts  are  known 
and  confidence  and  sympathy  established  in 
our  new  day.  At  the  last  election  the  Lord 
Chancellor  (then  Sir  F.  E.  Smith)  spoke 
in  thirty  or  forty  constituencies,  meeting 
audiences  of  every  type.  "  I  came  away,"  he 
told  the  House  of  Lords,  "  with  a  profound 


and  unconquerable  belief  in  the  faith  and 
stability  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  these  islands." 

The  crux  of  the  situation,  then,  is  surely  to 
shape  and  inform  that  public  opinion  which 
Napoleon  himself,  in  reminiscent  mood, 
called  "  an  invisible  and  mysterious  power, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  resist." 


THE    MINISTER. 


/^REAT  blessin'  on  thy  auld  grey  heid 
^-*     For  mony  a  godly  wird  an*  deed, 
The  frieiT  o'  bairn,  an'  wife,  an*  man, 
Frae  birth  tae  the  allotted  span. 

Nae  fitfa  welcome  mair  nor  yours, 
Amid  the  clachan's  mony  stours ; 
Ye've  stemmed  the  tide  o'  toilsome  years, 
Help'd   some  ower  stiles,  an'  dried  some 
tears. 

There's  mony  a  parson  teem't  a  kirk 
Wi'  preachin'  Hell  an'  a*  the  mirk, 
An'  how  a  fearsome,  anger't  God 
Brings  but  fell  brimstane  an'  the  rod. 


A  milder  God  than  that  ye  kent, 
An'  told  o'  tae  the  sorrow=rent, 
A  God  humane  an*  doucely  kind, 
Tae  lord,  an*  laird,  an*  lowly  hind. 

The  first  tae  step  ower  sorrow's  door, 
Wi'  comfort  tae  the  reft  an'  sore, 
Oh,  man,  if  ye  but  ken  the  guicf 
Ye've  brocht  tae  mony  i'  their  need ; 

Yet  can  rejoice  wi'  them  that  sing 
An'  help  the  merry  welkin  ring, 
Wi'  mony  a  tale  an'  mony  a  sang ; 
Nae  nicht  wi'  ye  wis  ere  ower-lang. 


Lord  spare  ye  here  for  mony  a  day, 
Tae  help  puir  sinners  by  the  way, 
The  best-Io'ed  soul  in  a'  the  glen, 
Bothy  an'  castle,  but  an'  ben. 

J.  L.  DICKIE. 
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IF  this  story  were  shown  to  Mrs.  Lemon, 
she  would  declare  it  had  been  written 
to  bring  discredit  on  her  inn.  I  am 
sure  she  still  thinks  of  Mr.  Shell  as  a 
respectable  young  man,  whose  only  irregu- 
larity was  his  habit  of  late  reading,  and 
who,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  had 
caused  her  considerable  alarm  and  incon- 
venience. My  attempt  to  make  her  realise 
that  this  lodger  of  hers  had  been  remarkable 
failed  so  completely  that  I  have  never  dared 
repeat  it.  She  said  he  was  a  wonderful 
reader — a  very  wonderful  reader  indeed — 
though,  for  her  part,  she  could  not  under- 
stand why  he  didn't  do  his  reading  by 
daylight,  like  other  folk.  When  I  took  her 
to  his  bookcase  and  proved  to  her,  by  the 
testimony  of  accumulated  dust,  that  not  one 
of  his  few  books  had  ever  been  taken  from 
its  shelf,  she  could  do  no  more  than  shake 
her  head  and,  pointing  to  the  little  pile  of 
magazines  that  lay  on  his  table,  say  she 
supposed  Mr.  Shell  "  must  have  a  turn  for 
the  lighter  kind."  The  evidence  of  the 
dust  perplexed  her,  and  I  am  afraid  she 
vaguely  suspected  me  of  having  manufactured 
it  for  her  confusion.  Much  oil  had  been 
burnt  in  Mr.  Shell's  lamp,  and  there  were 
but  five  magazines.  It  was  odd  that  so 
many  hours  should  have  been  spent  on  so 
little.  This  lack  of  proportion  was  a  puzzle 
to  Mrs.  Lemon — a  puzzle  so  completely 
baffling  that  she  was  afraid  to  look  further 
than  her  own  inadequate  solution.  So  she 
said  once  more,  as  if  the  repetition  reassured 
her,  that  Mr.  Shell  had  been  "  a  wonderful 
reader,  poor  gentleman,"  but  never  did  she 
guess  how  wonderful  was  his  reading. 

I  first  became  aware  of  his  existence  when 
I  saw  his  hat  in  the  landing  cupboard.  Five 
minutes  earlier,  stiff  from  a  seven  miles'  drive 
in  the  carrier's  cart,  I  had  entered  "The 
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Cat's  Eye  "  by  the  taproom  door.  Though 
a  telegram  had  warned  her  of  the  hour 
of  my  arrival,  Mrs.  Lemon  had  seemed 
surprised  to  see  me,  and  it  was  not  until 
her  doubtful  eyes  had  peered  at  me  long 
through  the  smoky  shadows  that  she  had 
taken  down  a  candle,  lighted  it,  and  said 
she  would  show  me  to  my  room.  When  we 
reached  the  landing,  she  opened  a  cupboard 
in  the  wall  and  suggested  that  I  should 
hang  up  my  coat.  It  was  then  that  I  saw 
Mr.  Shell's  hat. 

I  asked  whether  there  was  indeed  another 
visitor  at  "  The  Cat's  Eye."  Something  of 
my  surprise  must  have  entered  into  my 
voice,  for  a  guileless  question  was  received 
as  a  complaint,  and  Mrs.  Lemon,  in  the 
manner  of  the  timid,  became  shrilly  defensive. 

"  That's  Mr.  Shell's  hat.  A  very  respect- 
able young  gentleman,  I'm  sure,  from  over 
Archford  way." 

She  raised  her  candle  that  she  might  the 
better  search  my  face  for  signs  of  resentment. 
I  saw  how  worn  was  her  uplifted  hand,  how 
thin  the  wrist  from  which  a  steel-buttoned 
cuff  had  been  dragged  back.  Her  pale 
lips,  her  narrow  shoulders,  the  grey  eyes,  in 
which  she  strove  vainly  to  kindle  a  spark  of 
defiance,  lent  her  a  piteous  air  of  frailty. 
She  was  accustomed  to  people^  whose  object 
was  to  impose  upon  her.  *  I  remember 
thinking  at  that  moment  how  much  less 
she  was  than  her  own  shadow,  whose  huge 
mass  spread  over  the  wall  behind  her  and 
stooped  with  unsteady  menace  from  the 
whitewashed  ceiling. 

"  Then  that  is  his  room  ?  "  I  said,  point- 
ing to  a  door  which  stood  near  the  head  of 
the  stairs,  and  was  divided  from  my  own 
quarters  by  little  more  than  the  width  of 
the  first-floor  window. 

"  Yes,  sir.     A  bed-sitting-room  he  has. 
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If  you  would  step  over  here,  I  could  show 
you." 

I  followed  her  to  the  window,  on  whose 
broad  sill,  at  a  safe  distance  from  a  vase  of 
paper  cornflowers,  she  set  down  her  candle. 
We  gazed  into  the  deepening  shadows  of 
the  October  evening.  Leading  to  the  back 
door  immediately  below  us  was  a  narrow 
cobbled  yard,  on  either  side  of  which  stood 
a  wing  of  the  house.  Between  these  wings 
I  had  an  imperfect  view  of  a  field,  skirted 
in  the  distance  by  a  row  of  elms  which  rose 
darkly  against  the  steel-coloured  eastern  sky. 

"  There  on  the  right,"  said  Mrs.  Lemon, 
tapping  the  pane  with  her  finger-nail,  "is 
Mr.  Shell's  side  window,  straight  opposite 
your  own.  Your  other  window  looks  out 
on  to  yonder  field — Corl's  Meadow,  they 
call  it.  You  will  be  using  that  mostly,  I 
expect,  because  of  more  light  falling  there, 
so  you  won't  be  much  troubled  with  Mr. 
Shell  overlooking  you." 

I  said  Mr.  Shell  would  not  trouble  me 
at  all ;  I  should  be  well  occupied  with  my 
writing. 

"  Ah,  so  you  write,  sir  ?  Mr.  Shell,  now, 
he  reads.  Out  of  doors  all  day,  and  reading 
late  every  night,  so  he  tells  me.  His  lamp's 
always  burning  in  the  window  when  I  come 
along  here  to  bed.  He  must  be  a  clever 
man,  with  so  much  book  reading." 

While  she*]  was  speaking,  the  carrier  had 
been  passing  behind  us  with  my  small  store 
of  luggage,  and  now  he  came  out  of  my 
door  and  stood  waiting  to  be  paid.  I  gave 
him  his  money,  and  told  Mrs.  Lemon,  wThose 
suspicions  of  me  were  at  last  allayed,  that  I 
should  like  my  supper  when  it  was  ready. 
Then  I  went  into  my  room  to  busy  myself 
with  its  arrangement  and  the  unpacking  of 
my  books. 

Supper  finished  and  the  table  cleared,  I 
lighted  a  pipe  and  settled  down  to  work.  I 
had  left  London  to  write  the  final  chapters 
of  a  commentary  on  certain  books  of 
German  philosophy.  I  knew,  and  had  long 
known,  exactly  what  I  intended  to  say. 
Notes  were  made,  a  full  summary  was  written, 
and  it  remained  only  to  put  the  matter  into 
publishable  form.  The  task,  which,  with 
the  passage  of  each  hour  in  London,  had 
seemed  to  grow  more  formidable,  was  not, 
in  fact,  a  heavy  one.  My  course  was  so 
clearly  mapped  out  that,  given  time  and 
freedom  from  distraction,  I  anticipated  no 
difficulties.  Yet  that  night  difficulties  arose. 
Problems  that  I  had  thought  long  solved 
were  reborn  in  new  vigour,  and   not  only 


those  problems  of  interpretation  with  which 
my  work  was  concerned.  My  mind  strayed 
into  side-tracks.  Every  sentence  I  wrote 
set  me  speculating.  A  dozen  times  I 
dragged  myself  back  into  the  groove  of 
commentary,  and  a  dozen  times  I  slipped 
from  it  again.  I  saw  myself  objectively, 
sitting  at  my  table,  scratching  at  white  paper 
with  a  noisy  pen.  The  man  I  saw  seemed 
a  vain,  blundering  creature,  and  the  books 
of  philosophy  to  which  he  repeatedly 
referred  seemed  vain  books  and  sad.  He 
was  searching  them  with  eager  eyes,  as  if 
truth  lay  hid  in  their  dust  of  print ;  he 
continued  to  stoop  over  them,  though  he 
knew  that  all  their  speech  was  a  mere 
rustling  of  pages.  I  was  conscious  of  a 
futility  in  all  I  wrote  and  in  all  I  read.  It 
seemed  that  I  was  attempting  to  force  a 
lock  while  the  key  lay  unheeded  in  my 
pocket. 

Then  I  stood  up  and  shook  myself,  as 
though  these  thoughts  would  fall  from  me 
like  some  heavy  garment,  and,  indeed,  my 
sense  of  limitation,  of  confinement,  had 
become  almost  physical.  The  ceiling  was 
closer  than  I  had  realised,  the  furniture 
stiffer  and  more  crowded.  *  The  silence  of 
the  clock,  whose  hands  pointed  to  a  dead 
hour,  was  the  inhabited  silence  that  follows 
life's  sudden  arrest.  Even  the  rug  was  a 
thing  to  grieve  for  because  it  knew  no 
release,  being  faded  and  worn  and  old,  and 
the  whole  room,  which  once  I  had  thought 
comfortless,  seemed  now  uncomf orted,  having 
grown  weary  in  endeavour.  I  knew  the 
centuries  were  trooping  in.  Was  there  no 
release  from  this  waiting — no  short  cut  ? 
Those  books — I  glanced  at  my  table,  where 
they  lay  in  stiff  disarray — those  books  had 
been  turned  over  often  by  curious  fingers 
until  the  fingers  themselves  grew  stiff  or 
moved  desperately  in  the  making  of  a  few 
books  more. 

It  cost  me  an  effort  to  realise  that  this 
mood  could  not  be  tolerated.  Perhaps,  if 
I  moved  about,  my  outlook  would  become 
normal  again,  perhaps  if  I  shouted.  But 
the  thought  of  shouting  was  like  a  cut  from 
a  dull  blade,  and  I  winced  under  it.  I 
walked  to  the  window  that  stood  above  the 
yard  and  pulled  back  the  curtain. 

Until  that  moment,  when  I  saw  him 
opposite  me,  I  had  forgotten  Mr.  Shell. 
He  had  drawn  a  small  table  up  to  his 
window,  and,  with  a  lamp  at  his  elbow,  had 
sat  down  to  his  night's  reading.  Little  of 
the  room  behind  him  was  visible,  for  the 
blind  was  partly  lowered,  and    his    body 
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occupied  much  of  the  narrow  panes,  but  his 
face,  whose  features  stood  out  clearly  on  the 
background  of  their  own  shadows,  impressed 
me  profoundly.  In  repose,  as  I  found 
later,  it  was  not  a  beautiful  face,  but  now 
it  was  so  charged  with  eagerness  that  the 
dull  brown  hair,  the  eyes  too  closely  set,  and 
the  chin  oddly  dented  in  the  centre,  passed 
unnoticed.  The  head  was  bent  forward  too 
far  to  give  me  a  continuous  view  of  his  eyes, 
but  I  saw  them  now  and  then,  shining  with 
expectation,  and  his  lips,  at  all  times 
beautiful,  were  now  more  mobile  and 
suggestive  of  movement  than  I  ever  saw 
them  again.  They  seemed  on  the  point 
of  speech,  but  incapable  of  speaking.  I 
thought  for  a  moment  that  he  was  struggling 
to  recall  the  music  of  some  loved  and 
forgotten  song. 

Spread  over  the  table  was  a  red  cloth 
of  common  pattern,  and  on  the  cloth,  half 
hidden  by  the  window  frame,  lay  a  heap  of 
magazines.  In  these  Mr.  Shell  obviously 
had  no  interest,  for  they  lay  in  a  neat, 
undisturbed  pile,  and  none  of  them  was 
open.  I  looked  farther,  with  perhaps  un- 
justifiable curiosity,  to  see  on  what  type  of 
book  he  was  so  intent,  and,  as  I  watched, 
the  restlessness  I  had  already  seen  in  his  face 
was  communicated  to  his  hands.  They 
began  to  move  as  if,  with  incredible  haste, 
they  were  searching  a  book  for  a  desired 
passage.  This  way  and  that  they  turned 
the  leaves.  As  they  paused  he  would  lower 
his  head  to  look  more  closely  at  the  print, 
raise  it  again  with  a  gesture  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  resolutely  continue  his  quest. 
Suddenly  I  noticed  a  circumstance  whose 
very  strangeness  must  have  delayed  my 
perception  of  it.  I  saw  that  Mr.  Shell's 
hands  were  always  completely  visible,  that 
never  once  was  the  motion  of  his  fingers 
hidden  by  a  lifted  page.  There  was  no 
book.  Saving  the  lamp  and  the  unheeded 
magazines,  the  red  cloth  was  bare. 

I  have  forgotten  what  impression  these 
facts  made  upon  me — whether  I  drew  back 
in  fear  or  pressed  to  the  window  in  eager- 
ness. The  discovery  must  have  robbed  my 
mind  of  its  power  of  recording  sensations. 
A  few  minutes  earlier  the  books  on  my  own 
table,  bound  in  substantial  covers,  speckled 
with  familiar  ink,  had  stirred  wild  thought 
in  me,  and  at  all  times  there  is  mystery 
in  the  reader's  easy  audience  of  the  silent. 
Now  Mr.  Shell  heard  the  still  voices.  I 
could  not  look  into  his  lighted  face  and 
doubt  that  he  was  hearing  them.  Yet 
the  familiar  medium  was  wanting.     There 


was  no  book  beneath  those  swiftly-moving 
hands. 

Though  by  the  shock  of  realisation  my 
remembrance  of  that  moment  has  been 
dimmed,  I  am  sure  at  least  that  I  never 
doubted  the  evidence  of  my  eyes.  The 
table  over  which  Mr.  Shell  was  stooping  was 
so  close  and  so  brightly  lit  as  to  admit  of  no 
misgiving.  Like  a  man  half  stunned  by 
a  physical  blow,  I  watched. 

Slowly  Mr.  Shell  raised  his  head  and 
looked  straight  at  me,  but  he  did  not  show 
by  anger  or  surprise  that  he  was  conscious  of 
having  been  observed.  His  eyes  remained 
fixed  in  my  direction,  and  I  saw  wonder 
fading  from  them  and  an  expression 
of  disappointment  creeping  over  his  face, 
such  as  is  born  in  the  faces  of  those  who 
are  awakened  roughly  from  a  happy  dream. 
But  his  disappointment  was  more  poignant 
than  any  I  have  witnessed.  It  grew  to  an 
agony  as  the  seconds  passed,  drawing  his 
lips  into  a  hard  line,  causing  his  nostrils 
to  quiver,  until,  pushing  his  chair  back 
from  the  table,  he  stood  up.  He  moistened 
his  lips  with  a  slow  tongue,  clenched  his 
fists,  and  stretched  himself.  Then  he 
reached  towards  the  window  and  opened  it. 

"  Who  is  that,  please  ?  " 

He  thrust  the  table  aside  that  he  might 
more  comfortably  sit  on  the  inner  sill.  I 
told  him  my  name,  and  that  I  had  arrived  at 
"  The  Cat's  Eye  "  that  afternoon. 

"How  long  have  you  been  at  the 
window  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Some  little  time." 

"  Oh,  and  did  you  see  me  " — he  spoke  with 
the  simple  deliberateness  of  a  child — "did 
you  see  me  while  I  was  sitting  at  the 
table  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  sawT  you." 

"  I  was  asleep,  you  know,  sound  asleep." 

"  I  think  you  must  have  been  dreaming," 
I  said. 

"  Why  ?  Did  I  talk  ?  Did  I  say  any- 
thing ?  Can  you  remember  anything  I 
said  ?  " 

"  Your  window  was  shut,"  I  answered, 
"  so  in  any  case  I  shouldn't  have  been  able 
to  hear,  but  I  don't  think  you  spoke  at  all." 

He  did  not  reply  at  once,  but  sat  staring 
into  the  yard. 

"Are  you  very  busy,"  he  said  with 
hesitation,  "  or  would  you  come  across  for 
a  little  ?  I  should  like  to  talk.  You  are 
the  first  person  who  has  ever  seen  me  asleep 
like  that.  I  want  to  know  a  number  of 
things  you  can  tell  me.     Will  you  come  ?  " 

I   walked   across  the  landing  and  found 


him  waiting  for  me  at  his  door.  He  showed 
no  resentment  of  my  having  watched  him, 
but  after  offering  me  a  chair  and  seating 
himself  opposite  me,  as  if  he  were  about 
to  give  a  business  interview,  asked  me  if 
by  chance  I  was  a  doctor. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  he  said,  when  I  denied  it, 
"not  because  I  am  ill,  but  because  doctors 
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"Yet,  as  I  entered  it, 

think  systematically.  I  like  people  who 
do  that.  Reason  goes  before  everything 
with  me ;  that's  my  training.  Order,  you 
know,  in  act  and  thought.  You  see  "■ — he 
waved  an  arm — "  that  my  room  is  tidy." 

I  found  it  spotless,  and  he,  when  I 
complimented  him  upon  it,  smiled,  being 
obviously    well    pleased.      He     asked     me 


I  saw  that  I  was  not  alone." 

whether  I  came  from  Archford,  saying  he 
could  not  recollect  having  seen  me  in  the 
library,  although  he  had  a  good  memory 
for  faces.  I  told  him  I  came  from  London. 
"  That  explains  it,"  he  said.  "  I  thought 
my  memory  could  not  have  failed  me. 
You  see,  I  work  in  the  public  library,  and 
notice  almost  everyone  who  comes  in  at  all 


regularly.  The  regular  people  seem  like  old 
friends,  though  I  seldom  speak  to  any  of 
them.  I  just  glance  np  from  my  indexing 
as  they  pass.  My  job  is  indexing—a 
wonderful  art." 

I  had  begun  to  be  disappointed  in 
Mr.  Shell,  for  a  more  clerkly  manner  than 
his  I  had  never  encountered.     The  precision 
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of  his  speech  and  the  unctuous  way  he 
had  of  waving  a  finger  at  me  produced  an 
irritating  effect  of  complacency.  He  wore 
a  double  collar  which  was  a  little  too  tall 
for  him,  and  a  light  green  tie  whose  loose 
knot  but  partly  hid  a  glistening  patent  stud. 
Over  his  chest  was  buttoned  a  short-lapelled 
coat,  which  gave  him  an  air  of  old-fashioned 
primness  and  was  suggestive  of  an  illustration 
m  a  parish  magazine.  But  all  the  rigid 
discipline  to  which  he  subjected  it  could  not 
make  his  face  parochial.  Wonder  would 
drift  into  his  eyes  as  it  does  into  a  child's 
when  truth  flashes  unexpectedly  from  a 
wayside  flower  or  a  morning  walk  leads  to 
discovery.  Even  his  waving  finger  would 
sometimes  forget  its  part  and  be  carried 
away  into  wild  gesture,  and,  when  he  spoke 
of  indexing  as  an  "art,"  such  a  gesture 
revealed  a  meaning  which  would  otherwise 
have  escaped  me.  I  saw  that  he  was  not 
guilty  of  loose  phrasing,  that  he  did  in  fact 
find  in  his  work  an  intrinsic  significance 
such  as  is  found  by  poets  in  poetry.  It  had 
cast  a  spell  over  him  which  for  reasons  I 
did  not  then  understand  he  had  so  long 
trained  himself  to  suppress  that  their  con- 
cealment had  at  last  become  subconscious. 
Now,  it  was  a  part  of  his  nature  to  wear 
those  clothes  and  to  speak  with  the  suave 
inexpressiveness  of  a  clerk.  Yet  the  fires 
would  not  always  be  denied  ;  the  regulated 
hand  would  fly  out. 

"  Of  course,  you  must  be  like  the  rest  of 
them,"  he  went  on.  "You  don't  see  any- 
thing remarkable  in  indexing,  and  I  don't 
blame  you.  Nobody  does—nobody,  that  is, 
but  me.  I  wish  I  could  think  it  ordinary. 
One's  business  ought  to  be  like  that — ordinary, 
without  imaginative  frills.  Chiefs  don't  like 
the  elaborate  young  man." 

"  Your  chief  is  an  exacting  person  ? " 

"  No,  no,"  Mr.  Shell  answered,  anxious  to 
retrieve  an  indiscretion.  "No,  I  wouldn't 
say  that.  I  would  never  like  to  say  anything 
against  him.  After  all,  it  was  he  who  gave 
me  this  holiday.  Only  last  Wednesday  he 
came  up  to  me — thought  I  looked  seedy,  I 
suppose.  *  Been  having  your  dreams  again  ?  ' 
he  said.  'My  sleep  hasn't  been  as  good 
as  usual,'  I  told  him.  That's  my  way  of 
speaking  of  it,  you  know.  So  he  sent  me 
off  for  a  rest.  I  am  glad  of  a  change,  I  am 
sure,  very  glad." 

I  watched  him  as  he  became  silent 
and  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  his  fingers 
carefully  interlaced  across  his  waistcoat. 
In  his  face  was  no  expression  of  rest, 
but  only  a  whimsical  perplexity  that  drew 


fine,  puckered  lines  about  the  corners  of 
his  eyes. 

"Your  dreams?"  I  asked.  "Do  you 
have  bad  dreams  ?  " 

"  Very  disturbing." 

"  They  break  your  sleep  ?  " 

"That's  what  I  tell  him.  Eeally  they 
don't  come  in  sleep  at  all.  That's  the  worst 
of  them.  That's  what  I  don't  understand. 
I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  them,  if  you  care  to 
listen.  The  fellows  in  the  library — good 
fellows  they  are,  too,  and,  mind  you,  I'm  not 
blaming  them — they  just  laugh.  I  believe 
they  think  it's  whisky  or  drugs,  or  something. 
You  are  an  outsider,  though,  and  that 
makes  a  difference.  You  won't  care  how 
unprofessional  it  is." 

He  rose  from  his  chair  and,  as  if  he  found 
my  proximity  disconcerting,  walked  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room  and  began  playing 
with  the  blind-cord. 

"  It  happens  at  any  time,"  he  said,  "  any 
time,  that  is,  when  I  am  alone.  I  find  a 
big  book  in  front  of  me,  and  always  the  same 
book.  When  I  start  reading  it  I  find  the 
beginnings  of  all  the  things  whose  conclusion 
one  doesn't  know.  Of  course,  the  beginnings 
are  stale  enough.  They  are  the  sort  of  thing 
you  can  find  in  the  ordinary  books,  if  you 
take  the  trouble  to  read  them.  For  instance, 
there's  the  first  part  of  Genesis,  word  for 
word,  down  to  where  the  angel  is  posted  at 
the  gate  of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Then  it 
breaks  off  with  an  asterisk  and  a  footnote  : 
'  For  the  future  of  the  angel,  refer  to  index 
under  headings:  Angel  and  Sword. ,'  Now, 
the  angel,  as  I  see  it,  stands  between  us  and 
the  Tree  of  Life.  The  Tree  of  Knowledge, 
too,  must  have  grown  some  branches  since 
Adam  and  Eve  tasted  of  it.  I  want  to  know 
about  that  angel. 

"  Another  page,  I  remember,  struck  me  as 
odd.  Apparently,  though  I  didn't  read  it 
all,  there  had  been  a  summing  up  of  what 
we  know7  about  mind  and  memory.  Greek 
names  were  mentioned — just  the  Greek 
names  I  know — and  modern  ones,  all  mixed 
up.  Then  came  another  footnote  which 
said  :  '  For  nature  of  Mind,  see  index  under 
Electricity.'1  I  know  nothing  of  electricity 
and  very  little  about  the  mind — just  a 
smattering  here  and  there,  enough  to  make 
me  interested.  Now,  what  0*1  earth  is  the 
connection  between  the  two  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head.  Almost  I  wras  afraid 
to  speak.  It  seemed  that  words  of  mine 
might  shatter  an  incredible  dream. 

"  What  else  was  in  the  book,  Mr.  Shell  ?  " 
I  asked  at  last. 
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He  stretched  out  his  arms  to  indicate  a 
vast  quantity. 

"  Everything  I  know,"  he  said,  "  even  the 
knowledge  I  had  once,  but  have  long  for- 
gotten. But  I  never  get  anything  new. 
Always  these  abominable  footnotes :  '  See 
index.  See  index.'  Why,  once — I  read  a 
little  poetry  sometimes — once,  after  I  had 
been  turning  over  Coleridge,  I  found  the 
very  passage  I  had  been  reading.  It  was 
Kubla  Khan,  all  I  had  read,  even  the  little 
introduction  about  the  gentleman  from 
Porlock.  I  went  through  it  again  down  to 
'the  milk  of  Paradise,'  which  came  at  the 
end  of  a  page.  Then,  just  as  I  was  turning 
over,  I  saw  the  footnote  :  '  For  continuation, 
see  index  under  Magic'  " 

"  And  you  found  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Shell  looked  sharply  at  me.  Perhaps 
my  voice  had  been  unnatural.  Then  he  sighed. 

"  Ah— ah,  it  is  a  pity,  isn't  it  ?  It  would 
have  been  very  interesting.  But  even  if  I 
had  found  it,  what  magazine  would  have 
published  it  ?  " 

"  But  why  didn't  you  find  it  ?  Why 
didn't  you  look  it  up  in  the  index  ?  " 

"Oh,"  he  said,  surprised,  "I  thought  I 
had  made  myself  clear.  You  see,  there  isn't 
any  index — none  attached  to  the  book,  any- 
how. It  must  be  somewhere.  If  only  I 
could  find  it — why,  God  knows.  .  .  "  He 
began  to  tap  the  oilcloth  with  his  boot,  and 
continued  more  slowly  :  "  I  might  discover 
all  sorts  of  things,  and  make  quite  a  name 
for  myself.  I  wonder  what  the  chief  would 
say  then  about  my  dreams  ?  " 

A  satisfied  smile  of  anticipation  played 
about  his  lips  as  he  feasted  his  mind  on  the 
imaginary  spectacle  of  his  chief  discomfited. 
For  the  moment  nothing  else  mattered  to 
him,  neither  the  angel  of  whose  symbolic 
importance  he  seemed  vaguely  aware,  nor 
the  index  itself,  whose  possibilities,  to  his 
thinking,  extended  no  further  than  the 
discovery  of  "all  sorts  of  things"  which 
might  make  copy  for  magazines.  But  soon 
his  complacency  gave  way  to  disquiet.  His 
smile,  though  its  form  lingered,  grew  stiff. 
His  forehead  wrinkled  and  trouble  swam  in 
his  eyes.     He  said — 

"  I  think  I  am  going  to  find  that  index 
very  soon."  From  his  place  by  the  window 
he  swung  round  on  me  and  stretched  out  a 
trembling  hand  tangled  absurdly  with  the 
blind-cord.  "That  will  be  wonderful,"  he 
exclaimed,  "a  great  discovery."  Then  his 
voice  rose  to  a  whine  and  died  away  un- 
expectedly, "Yet  I  am  afraid— you  don't 
know  how  afraid  !  " 


For  a  tiuie,  after  I  had  urged  him  to  his 
chair,  he  could  do  nothing  but  stare  in  front 
of  him  and  murmur  repeatedly  that  he  was 
afraid.  He  didn't  see  why  this  should  have 
happened  to  him.  AYhy  couldn't  he  have 
been  left  alone — he,  wrho  wanted  nothing  so 
much  as  quiet  work  and  order  and  system  ? 
Some  understanding  of  his  dreams  seemed 
to  have  come  to  him  and  to  have  proved 
an  intolerable  burden.  He  was  trembling. 
Then,  with  an  effort,  he  squared  his 
shoulders  and  waved  me  away. 

"  Now  let  me  have  your  opinion,  please," 
he  said,  with  a  swift  return  to  his  earlier 
manner.  "  You  saw  me  the  whole  time, 
didn't  you  ?  So  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
form  a  judgment.  Once  a  clerk  at  the 
library  caught  me  coming  away  from  the 
book  while  I  was  still  all  dazed.  That's 
how  the  story  got  out  among  the  fellows 
there.  But  you  are  quite  different.  He 
saw  only  the  end  of  it ;  you  watched  me 
while  I  was  actually — reading.  Tell  me, 
how  did  I  look  ?  " 

I  told  him — it  was  my  first  impulse — that 
his  face  had  been  beautiful. 

"  Beautiful  ?  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Oh,  and 
then:? " 

"  You  were  turning  the  leaves  very  fast 
backwards  and  forwards." 

"  Yes,  that's  looking  for  the  index.  The 
absurd  thing  is  that,  if  the  index  refers  one 
to  new  knowledge,  the  knowledge  itself  must 
be  written  somewhere  in  the  book.  I  should 
have  thought  I  was  bound  to  light  on 
something.  But  no,  everything  I  read  I 
have  known  before,  though  perhaps  long 
ago.  What  do  you  think  it  all  signifies  ? 
What  would  Joseph  have  said  ?  " 

"  Joseph  ?  Oh,  you  mean  the  interpre- 
tation ?  "  I  paused  for  a  moment,  weighing 
my  chances  of  being  able  to  make  him  see 
from  my  point  of  view.  At  last  I  added  : 
"  I  think  you  are  on  the  tracks  of  motive, 
Mr.  Shell,  the  motive  that  runs  through 
everything — ultimate  wisdom,  if  you  like. 
Through  all  time  there  has  been  a  river 
flowing  down  to  us,  bringing  knowledge. 
And  we  have  built  up  a  dam.  Behind  it  all 
knowledge  is  stagnant  and  confused.  Men 
struggle  and  hate  and  kill  because  they  have 
so  much  knowledge  and  so  little  wisdom. 
Your  index  ends  all  that.  Your  index 
breaks  the  dam,  sets  free  the  river,  sends  it, 
a  clean  flow,  into  the  sea." 

He  nodded  slowly.  "  Ultimate  wisdom — 
that  means  God,  doesn't  it?  You  think 
the  index  is  the  motive  of  all  things,  making 
all — these  mists  clear.    Then  I'm  right  on 
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the  edge.     One  step Perhaps  that  is 

why  my  face  looked  beautiful." 

His  face  was  growing  beautiful  again. 
I  heard  my  own  words  softly  repeated  : 
"  Breaks  the  dam.  A  clean  flow — a  clean 
flow  into  the  sea."  Then,  catching  sight  of 
me  as  if  through  gathering  darkness,  he 
said — 

"  I  think  you  had  better  go.  I'm  not 
quite  myself  to-night." 

As  I  walked  to  the  door,  he  glanced  at  me 
again,  then  crossed  the  room  and  let  down 
the  blind  of  the  window  that  overlooked  the 
yard.  m 

The  next  morning  I  worked  with  the 
greatest  determination,  not  rising  once  from 
my  chair  or  allowing  my  eyes  to  wander 
from  my  books.  Concentration  was  difficult, 
for  the  remembrance  of  my  first  meeting 
with  Mr.  Shell  haunted  me,  and,  defying 
all  efforts  to  dispel  it,  intruded  upon  my 
German  philosophy.  The  man  himself  was 
not  to  be  seen.  He  had  gone  out,  Mrs. 
Lemon  told  me,  at  break  of  day,  and  was 
not  likely  to  return  before  dusk.  Perhaps 
it  was  this  absence  of  Mr.  Shell  that  clothed 
with  unreality  the  events  of  the  previous 
night,  and  gave  to  them  the  semblance  of 
a  vivid  dream  which  daylight  should  have 
exposed  as  fantastic.  Yet  I  knew  well  that 
Mr.  Shell  and  his  book  were  not  fantasies. 
I  remembered  how  the  blind-cord  became 
entangled  with  his  fingers,  how  he  had 
become  suddenly  frightened,  how  he  had 
turned  me  from  the  room  that  he  might 
fall  back  once  more  into  his  unending  search. 
Unending  ?  What  was  to  be  the  end  of  it 
all  ?  I  could  not  doubt  that  this  materialistic 
indexer  stood  on  the  borders  of  discovery. 
"  Then  I'm  right  on  the  edge,"  he  had  said. 

"  One  step " 

Mrs.  Lemon  chattered  to  me  while  I  ate 
my  lunch.  Her  flow  of  talk  oppressed  me. 
Her  gestures,  her  too  frequent  italics,  her 
little  head  wagging  to  mark  the  importance 
of  what  she  said — all  these  made  apparent  to 
me  her  limitations  and  my  own.  I  thought 
of  Mr.  Shell.  He  seemed  a  great  man,  above 
and  beyond  us  all,  undwarfed  by  past  or 
future,  standing  in  the  midst  of  history,  not 
as  we  stand  who  are  light  and  carried  away 
by  the  breath  of  a  few  years,  but  firmly, 
because  he  had  laid  hold  upon  the  enduring. 
Laid  hold  of  it  ?  Ah,  not  quite  !  Even  now 
he  stood  short  of  attainment.  A  line  of 
Soulary's  recurred  to  me — 

Tout  bonheur  que  la  main  n'atteint  pas  n'est 

qu'un  reve  J 


and,  like  a  false  echo,  came  Mrs.  Lemon's 
voice — 

"  Some  folks,  expects  too  much,  but  it  all 
ends  up  the  same."  And  she  rambled  into 
a  story  about  her  dead  husband. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  I  found  I  could 
work  no  longer,  and  went  out,  half  expecting 
to  meet  Mr.  Shell ;  but  I  was  disappointed 
in  that  hope,  and  plodded  lonely  over  the 
muddy  roads.  There  was  food  enough  for 
thought.  Knowledge  and  life,  I  saw,  were 
as  writings,  in  an  unknown  tongue,  lacking 
a  key,  a  Eosetta  stone.  More  :  you  put  a 
dozen  scraps  of  wood  and  metal  before  a  man, 
saying  :  "  Here  is  a  puzzle."  He  answers 
you  :  "  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  What  is  the 
puzzle  ?  "  And  you  shake  your  head.  You 
have  given  him  the  material,  and  can  do  no 
more.  It  remains  to  him  to  discover,  not 
only  the  solution,  but — antecedent  task  of 
infinite  complexity — the  purpose  and  motive 
of  the  puzzle's  inventor. 

The  world  was  waiting  for  one  thing,  for 
one  amazing  revelation  which  would  make 
all  knowledge  comprehensible  and  all 
misunderstandings  plain.  Mr.  Shell  was 
stretching  out  a  hand  towards  such  wisdom. 
Soon  he  would  understand  about  electricity  ; 
soon  his  angel  would  stand  revealed. 

My  train  of  thought "  veered  suddenly. 
Partly  because  I  despaired  of  meeting  Mr. 
Shell,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  my  neglected 
philosophy,  I  had  turned  homewards  and 
had  reached  the  eastern  outskirts  of  CoiTs 
Meadow.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  line  of 
elms  that  Mrs.  Lemon  had  pointed  out  to 
me  on  my  arrival,  a  bank  crowned  by  a 
sapling  hedge  ran  north  and  south. 
Breaking  through  this,  I  found  myself 
looking,  not,  as  I  had  expected,  on  to  the 
open  meadow,  but  into  a  small  grass  plot, 
almost  completely  shut  in  by  a  line  of  trees 
which  curved  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
from  the  hedgerow.  The  grass  within  had 
not  been  cut.  The  westering  sun,  falling  in 
long,  narrow  shafts  between  the  tree  trunks, 
struck  the  tangled  growth  in  patches  of 
unnatural  yellow  which  contrasted  sharply 
with  the  heavy  shadows.  Overhead  the 
leaves  rustled  fitfully  as  if  in  expectation  of 
rain,  while  at  my  feet  those  that  had  already 
fallen,  bronzed  and  with  curling  edges, 
leaped  up  with  each  gust  that  bent  the 
grasses,  and  sank  to  rest  again  as  the  gust 
passed  away.  The  place  wore  an  air  of 
desertion.  It  seemed  that  in  it  no  wanderer 
had  ever  rested  nor  any  labourer  stooped 
over  a  hissing  scythe.  Yet,  as  I  entered  it, 
I  saw  that  I  was  not  alone.     In  a  corner  of 
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the  plot  a  rude  booth  had  been  erected,  and 
behind  it  stood  an  old  man  engrossed  in  the 
arrangement  of  books  and  pamphlets,  which 
apparently  he  hoped  to  sell.  He  was  a 
person  of  singular  aspect,  for,  though  his 
features  Avere  so  hard  and  his  skin  so  dry  as 
to  be  well-nigh  repulsive,  I  saw  in  his  eyes, 
when  they  were  raised  to  mine,  an  expression 
of  infinite  sweetness.  He  gazed  at  me  long 
and  with  a  kind  of  pity.     Then  he  said — 

"  You  have  come  to  buy  ?  I  fear  my 
stock  is  scarcely  arranged  yet,  but,  if  you 
care  to  look  through  it,  you  are  welcome." 

I  turned  over  his  books  and,  to  gratify 
him,  bought  half  a  dozen  pamphlets,  which 
I  thrust  into  my  pocket. 

"  Surely,"  I  said,  "  yon  can  do  little 
business  in  these  parts  ?  " 

"  Enough,"  he  answered.  "  I  have  few 
wants.  If  I  can  distribute  a  few  of  these 
tracts  among  honest  folk,  that  is  all  I 
desire."  He  became  suddenly  professional. 
"  You  see,  they  are  in  all  colours.  Why,  I 
do  not  understand.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  discover  any  system  in  the  arrangement. 
However,  I  suppose  these  publishers  know 
their  business  ;  I  suppose  they  know  how  to 
make  their  wares  attractive." 

While  I  examined  those  standing  on  the 
counter,  he  never  ceased  to  drag  up  more 
books  and  papers  from  the  cases  at  his  feet. 
The  accumulation  by  which  I  was  confronted 
roused  my  curiosity.  By  what  carrier  had 
these  goods  been  brought  ?  Where  did  the 
old  man  propose  to  sleep  ?  Why,  in  Heaven's 
name,  had  he  set  up  his  booth  in  this 
cloister-like  place  instead  of  in  the  village 
itself  ?  I  put  the  last  question  into  words, 
and  received  no  more  satisfactory  reply  than 
this — 

"  The  people  know  me,  and  come  to  me 
when  I  want  them." 

He  was  stooping  over  his  cases  again,  and 
I  glancing  idly  through  a  heap  of  tracts, 
when  one  which  lay  beyond  my  reach  riveted 
my  attention.  On  the  front  page  of  it  were 
written  these  words — 

An  Index  to  Dreams.    Price  .  .  . 

"  What  is  the  price  ?  "  I  asked  suddenly. 

The  old  man  looked  up  in  surprise.  With 
a  sweep  of  his  arm  that  included  a  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  papers,  he  gathered  up  the 
tract  so  that  its  title  could  no  longer  be  seen. 

"  The  price  of  what  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Of  the  Index  to  Dreams:' 

His  kind  eyes  brightened,  looked  in- 
quiringly into  mine. 

"  It  is  not  for  sale,"  he  said,  "  but  I  give 


it  sometimes  to  my  friends."  He  leaned 
forward  that  he  might  regard  me  more 
closely,  and  beneath  his  scrutiny  I  did*- not 
move.  "  You  are  still  young,"  he  said,  and 
turned  away  from  me.  Over  his  shoulder 
he  added  :   "  Good  night." 

I  went  back  across  the  meadow.  The 
flow  of  my  lamp  in  the  window  of  "  The 
Cat's  Eye  "  was  strangely  comforting,  and, 
when  I  reached  the  yard  before  the  back 
door,  I  allowed  my  heels  to  strike  roughly 
on  the  cobbles,  because  I  liked  the  harsh 
impact  of  the  .eather  on  the  stone. 

On  the  stairs  I  met  Mr.  Shell,  but  could 
not  see  his  face. 

"  You  are  going  out  again  ?  You  must 
be  tired  after  your  walk." 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  not  tired  at  all, 
thank  you.  The  evening  air  is  refreshing. 
I  think  it  is  going  to  be  a  fine  night." 

With  that  he  passed  me,  and  I  heard  the 
door  close  as  he  went  out.  On  the  way  to 
my  room  I  paused  to  place  on  the  landing 
window-sill  the  tracts  I  had  bought.  I  thought 
Mrs.  Lemon  might  have  a  taste  for  them. 
Then  I  opened  my  door  and  walked  to  the 
w i  n  d  o  w  that  gave  eastward .  Already  d arkn ess 
had  fallen.  The  moon  was  up,  though  made 
a  powerless  ghost  by  a  great  billow  of  cloud. 
Of  the  grass  I  could  see  nothing,  save  that 
it  fluttered  eternally  in  the  light  wind,  and 
of  the  elms  no  detail,  only  their  great  mass 
that  dwarfed  all  things  near  them — dwarfed 
Mr.  Shell's  dim  figure  as  he  crossed  the  field, 
and  made  humble  the  very  spirit  in  me  as 
I  watched.  He  was  hurrying  towards  the 
cloister  whence  I  had  come,  and  my  view 
of  him  became  more  and  more  uncertain. 
For  a  time  I  lost  sight  of  him,  and  turned 
my  gaze  upon  the  row  of  trees  through 
which  I  felt  sure  he  would  pass.  At  last  I 
saw  him  again,  but  it  was  no  more  than  a 
momentary  vision  that  I  had  of  him.  He 
flitted  up  between  the  trunks  of  trees,  a 
speck  of  darkness  upon  a  background  of 
darkness.     Then  he  disappeared. 

IV. 

Early  the  following  day  Mrs.  Lemon  came 
to  me  with  a  frightened  face,  saying  that 
Mr.  Shell  had  been  out  all  night,  that  his 
bed  had  not  been  slept  in,  that  she  did  not 
know  where  she  might  find  him.  I  knew, 
and  there  was  great  joy  in  the  knowledge, 
as  for  a  friend  who  has  won  through. 

"  If  you  will  come  with  me,  Mrs.  Lemon,1' 
I  said,  "  perhaps  I  can  help.  The  far  corner 
of  Corl's  Meadow  was  a  favourite  haunt  of 
his." 
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It  was  there  we  found  him,  prone  upon 
the  ground,  his  head  supported  by  his  hands, 
alone.  His  attitude  was  that  of  a  young 
man  who  lies  down  among  summer  grasses 
for  the  reading  of  a  book,  and  his  expression 
• — for  all  that  his  eyes  were  glassy — was 
beautiful,  for  in  it  was  the  happiness  that 
comes  to  the  searcher  with  his  discovery, 
and  to  the  weary  with  his  ultimate  repose. 
I  looked  for  my  pedlar  and  his  books,  but 
both  had  gone,  leaving  only  the  sunshine. 
Villagers  came  running  up,  and  stood, 
whispering  and  curious,  with  craned  necks. 
Mrs.  Lemon  began  to  sob,  and  I  took  her 
away.  As  we  returned  to  "  The  Cat's  Eye," 
I  told  her  something  of  the  truth,  but  she 
refused  to  believe  me. 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  can  say  such 
things  about  the  poor  gentleman,"  she 
protested. 

The  tracts  lying  on  the  landing  window-sill 
brought  no  conviction.  She  was  finely  con- 
temptuous. She  had  caught  me  in  hypocrisy. 

"  Them  !  "  She  pointed  with  a  quivering 
finger.  "  Why,  them's  what  I  get  each 
Friday  from  a  lady  over  Archford  way  !  " 

Y. 

I  confess  that  there  still  existed  in  my 
mind  some  confusion  as  to  the  true 
significance  of  Mr.  Shell's  life  and  death. 
He  left  for  me  a  note  which,  I  think,  goes  as 
far  towards  explanation  as  anything  in  this 
world  can.      I  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

"  I  think,"  he  writes,  "  that  I  shall  find 
the  Index  to  Dreams  some  time  to-day.     I 


have  just  come  to  realise  that  this  probably 
means  that  I  am  to  die  to-day.  Something 
tells  me  that  the  Index  and  an  end  to  my 
own  life  await  me  behind  those  trees  in  the 
far  corner  of  CoiTs  Meadow.  I  am  going 
to  find  them  when  dusk  falls.  And  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  I  am  not  mad. 
You  see,  we  have  so  much  knowledge  in 
this  world.  Every  science  takes  you  up  to 
a  certain  point,  and  then  leaves  you  with 
mysteries  still  unsolved.  And,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  all  the  sciences  together  take 
you  no  further.  They  are  like  powerful 
armies  without  the  essential  communications. 
They  are  like  a  jumbled  volume  with  no 
index.  The  volume  I  have  seen  in  my 
dreams  was  full  of  earthly  knowledge,  but, 
like  all  knowledge  on  earth,  it  lacked  an 
index.  I  couldn't  find  my  way  about  in  it. 
I  was  always  hoping  and  hoping  that  in  one 
of  my  visions  I  might  discover  the  Index. 
I  hoped  that,  while  I  was  still  alive,  I  might 
find  the  connecting  link  between  the  human 
sciences.  Then  there  would  have  been  no 
problems  or  mysteries  any  more.  It  was  a 
fascinating  pursuit — the  prize  was  so  great. 
But  I  warn  you  not  to  follow  it.  There  is 
no  end  to  it  this  side  of  the  grave,  nor 
is  there  any  cause  to  weep  for  those  who 
have  crossed  to  the  other  side. 

"'For  know  there  are  two  worlds  of  life  and  death: 
One  that  which  thou  beholdest ;   but  the  other- 
Is  underneath  the  grave,  where  do  inhabit 
The  shadows  of  all  forms  that  think  and  live 
Till  death  unite  them  and  they  part  no  more ; 
Dreams  and  the  light  imaginings  of  men, 
And  all  that  faith  creates  or  love  desires, 
Terrible,  strange,  sublime,  and  beauteous  shapes.' " 
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"  nnWELYE     hundred     pounds     may, 

I  perhaps,  seem  a  slender  sum  for 
such  a  very  considerable  restoration, 
but  as  it  is  to  come  entirely  out  of  my  own 
pocket,  it  is  impossible  to  provide  more.  If 
you  think  you  can  make  a  good  job  of  it — 
having  before  you  the  details  of  the  repairs 
necessary — I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  at  the 
vicarage,  and  to  put  you  up  while  you  make 
a  thorough  survey  of  the  church." 

The  London  train  had  left  Launceston  ;  it 
was  passing  over  the  high  moorland  country 
between  that  town  and  Camelford,  and  John 
Ferguson,  senior  partner  in  the  old-established 
firm  of  Ferguson  and  Fraser  —  which 
specialised  in  church  restoration — leaned 
back  again  in  his  corner  seat  in  a  first-class 
carriage  and  pondered  the  letter  just  read. 

It  was  from  the  Yicar  of  St.  Roserrowwn- 
Roseland,  and  the  details  given  were,  on  the 
face  of  it,  such  as  enabled  him  approximately 
to  estimate  the  cost  of  certain  repairs.  Part 
of  the  tower  required  rebuilding.  A  new 
screen  was  wanted  for  the  chancel.  Fresh 
pews — on  which  the  old  carved  ends  were 
to  be  fixed — w7ere  urgently  called  for,  and 
there  were  faulty  places  in  the  roof.  Twelve 
hundred  pounds  would  hardly  cover  it.  If 
that  was  the  utmost  sum  procurable,  the 
whole  of  the  items  mentioned  could  not  be 
dealt  with  at  once.  It  was  to  obtain  the 
contract,  yet  to  see  which  of  them  could 
be  best  deferred  temporarily,  that  John 
Ferguson  had  decided  to  run  out  of  town. 

But  there  was  another  reason  for  his 
coming  to  Cornwall.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  were  two. 

The  first  was  that  he  happened  to  be 
profoundly  interested  in  Norman  architecture, 
and  never  missed  a  chance  of  examining  it ; 
and  St.  Roserrow's  church,  though  small, 
had  a  wonderful  tympanum,  and  an  exquisite 
west  doorway,  and  an  eleventh  -  century 
font. 

The  second  was  even  more  compelling. 
He  wras  ill  and  very  unhappy — sick  in  mind 
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rather  than  in  body — and  sorely  needed  a 
change.  It  was  not  because  the  War  had 
hit  his  business — he  was  rich,  and  could 
well  sustain  such  temporary  adversity — but 
because  he  had  lost  his  only  son.  The 
young  man — aged  thirty — had  been  killed 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Somme. 

And  since  then  things  had  come  to  light 
which  had  doubled  and  trebled  his  grief. 

Ferguson  had  found  letters — letters  from 
a  girl  of,  seemingly,  great  sympathy  and 
intelligence — which  told  him  that  the  boy 
had  had  far  from  a  happy  life. 

He  had  been  denied  "  expression,"  and 
by  his  own  father.  For  he  had  wanted — • 
sorely  wanted — to  be  a  doctor  ;  and  Ferguson 
had  forced  him  to  embrace  architecture  and 
to  become  a  partner  in  the  firm. 

The  boy  had  done  his  work  efficiently  ; 
but  the  letters  were  a  revelation  —  his 
heart  had  never  been  in  the  business,  and 
he  had  always  yearned  after  science,  for 
which  he  had  had  a  natural  bent.  Will — 
and  filial  devotion — had  made  him  a  passable 
architect,  yet  he  was  born  to  be  a  healer 
of  men. 

He  had  suffered,  and  his  suffering  was 
ended,  for  he  had  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice.  His  father — since  the  finding  of 
the  letters — felt  that  responsibility  for  his 
son's  death  lay  directly  at  his  own  door, 
for  if  the  boy  had  become  a  doctor,  he  would, 
though,  of  course,  serving,  have  probably 
come  safely  through. 

The  ways  of  God  are  indeed  inscrutable. 
Ferguson — a  widower,  whose  wife  had  died 
many  years  ago  —  had  chosen  his  son's 
profession  that  he  might  keep  the  dearly- 
loved  child  of  his  bosom  in  his  own  house 
and  with  him  daily,  hourly,  in  the  course 
of  leisure  and  work,  and,  so  choosing,  he 
had  picked  a  path  which  almost  certainly 
had  compassed  his  darling's  death. 

He  was  infinitely,  tragically  lonely.  He 
lived  in  a  large  house  at  Beckenham,  looked 
after  by  a  stolid  housekeeper  and  surrounded 
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by  piteous  memories,  flinging  himself,  as  far 
as  possible,  desperately  into  his  work.  But 
church  building  slackens  in  war-time.  That 
is  why  he  had  snatched  eagerly  at  the  chance 
of  this  Cornish  trip. 

The  train  reached  Camelford  and  sauntered 
on  towards  Wadebridge.  It  was  dark  already, 
save  for  the  snowshine.  But  he  could  hear 
presently  the  porter  and  station-master 
calling  out  "  Port  Isaac  Road  !  " 

It  was  his  destination.  He  descended, 
carrying  his  suit-case.  Having  given  up  his 
ticket,  he  went,  according  to  arrangement, 
to  the  booking-office  outer  door. 

A  coachman  came  up  to  him  at  once. 

"  Are  you  the  gentleman  for  the  vicarage, 
sir  ?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  answered  Ferguson.  And  he 
climbed  into  the  tiny  vehicle,  such  as  is 
known  as  a  "pill-box,"  and  is  like  a 
miniature  omnibus,  mostly  window  on  both 
its  sides. 

The  moon  was  up,  the  night  was  sharp 
and  frosty,  and  the  incomparable  air  of 
that  part  of  North  Cornwall  was  at  its  best 
— like  a  vintage  wine.  But  Ferguson  was 
in  no  mood  to  enjoy  it.  The  profound 
quietude  and  immense  sense  of  space 
saddened  him  inexpressibly.  He  drew  up 
the  window  almost  immediately,  hunched 
himself  up  in  a  corner,  and  remained 
motionless  with  his  thoughts. 

At  the  end  of  some  forty  minutes  the 
"  pill-box "  was  halted  before  the  vicarage 
front  door. 

Ferguson  descended.  Thirty  seconds  later 
he  fouad  -  himself  shaking  hands  with  the 
incumbent  in  a  large  and  well-lighted  hall. 

The  Vicar  was  a  white-haired,  high- 
featured,  distinguished-looking  man  of  about 
sixty,  whose  eyes  were  bright  and  arresting 
in  a  fine  and  spiritual  face.  But  somehow 
they  struck  the  architect  as  being  extra- 
ordinarily sad. 

Ferguson  was  taken  up  to  his  bedroom. 
Having  changed  his  clothes,  he  came  down 
again.  The  Vicar,  who  had  apparently  been 
listening,  emerged  from  an  open  door. 

"  Just  one  thing,"  he  whispered,  leading 
the  architect  into  the  library.  "  Don't  talk 
business  till  we  are  alone  after  dinner.  My 
wife  is  somewhat  delicate,  and ■" 

He  ceased.  There  was  a  rustle  of  skirts, 
and  a  woman  of  fifty  entered.  She  also  was 
distinguished-looking.  But  she  seemed  sad 
and  ill  and  frail.  Doubtless  the  pair  had 
recently  suffered  some  bereavement.  Fer- 
guson made  a  mental  resolution  not  to 
discuss  the  War. 


"  My  wife  ! "  said  the  Vicar.  And  the 
lady  and  Ferguson  shook  hands. 

A  gong  sounded.  They  went  into  a 
pleasant-shaped  room.  It  was  an  old  house, 
large  and  comfortably  furnished.  No  doubt 
the  Vicar  had  private  means  of  his  own. 

They  had  hardly  entered  the  dining-room 
when  a  young  man — a  boy — came  in.  He 
was  slim  and  light  of  movement,  and  had 
the  long  nose  and  fullish  lips  which  so  often 
accompany  an  artistic  nature ;  he  had 
evidently  inherited  many  of  the  qualities  of 
his  parents,  and  gave  promise  of  becoming 
a  thoroughly  attractive  and  charming  young 
man. 

"  My  son  !  "  said  the  Vicar. 

Ferguson  and  the  boy  shook  hands. 

The  meal  began.  The  conversation  was 
formal,  and  it  struck  the  architect  more 
than  ever  that,  beneath  a  cloak  of  hospitality 
and  good  breeding,  the  hearts  of  his  hosts 
were  sad.  The  boy,  on  the  other  hand, 
seemed  joyous — or  perhaps  the  presence  of 
a  stranger  was  grateful  to  him  and,  reacting 
upon  a  sensitive  young  nature,  made  him 
talk  because  talk  was  rare. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  and  Ferguson 
had  begun  to  discuss  sport — a  subject  which 
the  architect  started  out  of  sympathy,  and 
because  he  himself  had  been  a  cricketer 
and  a  Middlesex  fast  bowler  in  the  days  of 
his  far-off  youth. 

The  boy  was  in  the  Malvern  XI.  He  had 
been  in  it  for  two  summers,  having  got  in 
before  he  was  sixteen. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  get  your  '  blue  '  ?  " 
came  the  question  presently.  "But  you 
have  still  another  year  at  school." 

"  No,  I'm  leaving  ;  I'm  not  going  back." 

"  What — are  you  going  up  to  Oxford  at 
scarcely  seventeen  ?  " 

"  No ;  I'm  going  into  a  bank  at  Wade- 
bridge." 

Ferguson  stared.  Banks  are  admirable 
institutions,  officered  by  excellent  and  highly 
necessary  people,  but  this  boy  was  not  of 
the  banking  type. 

"  Indeed  !  Then  you're  good  at  figures  ?" 
he  adventured,  after  a  little  pause  of 
surprise. 

"  Not  very." 

"  What  are  you  good  at  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  I'm  not  bad  at  classics, 
but  I  like  painting  best." 

"  And  you  think  the  bank  will  give  you 
leisure  to  go  on  with  it  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  know  it  won't.  I  shall  have  to 
give  it  up." 

Ferguson  started  and  glanced  round  the 
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table.  The  parents  looked  very  uneasy. 
He  remembered  his  own  son,  and  the 
terrible  letters  which  he  had  discovered, 
and  he  thought  of  a  crashed  young  life. 
So,  guest  or  no  guest,  he  had  to  say  what 
he  felt. 


Vicar's  hands  were   trembling,   so  was   his 
voice  as  he  replied— 

"  I  had  hoped  to  send  him  to  the  Slade, 
Mr.  Fearon,  bat  it  is  impossible.  All  that 
sort  of  thing  is  impossible.  You  Avill  readily 
understand." 


"  Isn't    it    rather    a    pity    to    go    into  Ferguson  did  not  understand.     That  the 


'  Mv  son  ! '  said  the  Vicar.' 


something  for  which  you  have  no  vocation 
when  you  have  a  strong  and  definite 
bent  towards  something  that  you  greatly 
love  ?  " 

The  boy  winced  and  glanced  at  his  parents. 
The-  mother  was  as   pale  as  death.     The 


Vicar  was  agitated  was  obvious,  since  he  had 
mispronounced  his  guest's  name  ;  that  there 
was  some  undercurrent  of  tragedy — some 
family  quarrel,  probably  concerning  the  boy's 
future— this  much,  too,  was  plain.  But  for 
a  moment  he  could  not  discern  more. 
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Then  suddenly — so  it  seemed  to  him — a 
veil  was  lifted,  and  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted with  a  situation  which  was  nearly 
four  thousand  years  old. 

It  was  the  story  of  Abraham  and  Isaac. 
The  Vicar,  acting  up  to  his  highest  ideals, 
doubtless,  was  deliberately  sacrificing  his 
son's  future  to  the  good  of  the  parish 
church.  He  could  not  afford  to  give  his 
son  a  profession  and  at  the  same  time  to 
effect  the  restoration,  which  was  to  cost 
twelve  hundred  pounds. 

This  explained  everything  which  had 
hitherto  seemed  mysterious  —  the  request 
that  "business"  should  not  be  discussed 
during  dinner,  the  signs  of  suffering  in  the 
mother,  the  sadness  in  the  eyes  of  the 
father,  the  general  and  pervading  sense  of 
trouble  in  the  home.  Not  with  ease — 
probably  not  without  fierce  but  evidently 
conquered  opposition — was  the  Yicar  of  St. 
Roserrow's  giving  his  first-fruits  to  God. 

But  ivas  he  so  giving  them  ?  Had  any 
man  any  right  deliberately  to  sacrifice  one 
of  God's  creatures — to  deny  a  young  life 
opportunity  and  "  expression "  for  the  sake 
of  mortar  and  stone  ?  Ferguson — a  religious 
man  by  instinct  as  well  as  by  a  conviction 
which  had  been  heightened  and  deepened 
by  his  passion  for  church  architecture — put 
himself  the  question  over  and  over  again. 
While  he  talked,  his  brain  was  wTorkiug 
feverishly, for  what  the  denial  of  "expression " 
may  mean  to  a  sensitive  nature  had  been 
revealed  to  him  by  the  letters  to  his  own 
dead  son. 

He  could  not  bring  himself  to  pass 
judgment.  The  Yicar's  determination  to 
sacrifice  the  boy's  future  lay  between  the 
Vicar  and  God.  He  only  knew  what  his 
own  personal  part  in  the  matter  would  have 
to  be. 

He  could  not  go  on  with  it.  He  would 
refuse  the  work  upon  some  pretext.  Knowing 
what  he  knew,  having  suffered  what  he  had 
suffered,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  take 
any  part,  however  distant,  in  ruining  this 
young  life.  Even  while  he  talked  with  the 
boy — who  answered  his  questions  with  "  the 
happy,  quick,  instinctive  way  of  youth,"  which 
is  so  delightful  to  an  older  man  of  sympa- 
thetic nature — he  chose  his  own  line  of 
conduct.  He  would  make  some  objection, 
raise  some  difficulty,  suggest  the  offer  of  the 
work  to  another  architect,  and  in  the  morning 
return  to  town. 

The  meal  ended.  The  young  man  and  his 
mother  left  the  table.  The  Vicar  and 
Ferguson  were  alone. 


The  Vicar  filled  his  glass  and  passed  the 
decanter  to  his  guest. 

"  It  is  great  extravagance,"  he  said,  "  but 
it  was  laid  down  by  my  old  father.  He 
would  not  like  to  think  it  had  been  sold." 

Ferguson  started.  A  man  who  was  above 
selling  vintage  port,  and  who  was  going  to 
spend  twelve  hundred  pounds  of  his  own 
money  in  restoring  a  church,  and  who  was 
denying  his  son  an  education  for  one  of  the 
liberal  professions,  was  indeed  a  very  strange 
bird. 

The  two  men  sat  looking  at  each  other. 
The  Vicar's  lips  trembled.  His  fingers 
fidgeted  with  the  slender  stem  of  his  glass. 

"  Mr.  Fearon,"  he  said  slowly,  "  I  have 
been  thinking  over  your  letter,  and,  as  you 
assure  me,  I  am  bound  legally  to  refund. 
The  moral  obligation  is  even  greater.  I 
should  not  have  signed  things  blindly,  and, 
as  trustee,  it  was  my  bounden  duty  to  keep 
proper  ward  and  custody  over  my  nephew's 
affairs.  Thank  God,  there  will  be  no 
scandal.  By  selling  my  shares  and  borrow- 
ing on  my  insurance,  I  can  just  reach  the 
fifteen  thousand  pounds.  Of  course,  I  shall 
have  to  leave  St.  Brenda's — the  upkeep  of 
the  vicarage  is  too  costly — but  I  shall  hope 
to  find  another  living  somewhere  on  the 
coast.  Poor  as  are  the  stipends,  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  leave  Cornwall  ;  the  wind 
and  sky  and  sea — and  the  love  of  its 
people — are  my  veritable  flesh  and  blood  !  " 

He  ended  on  a  sob  almost.  Another 
silence  followed,  terrible  alike  to  them  both. 
Ferguson's  right  hand  all  but  broke  his 
wine-glass.  His  left  was  clutching  at  the 
table.  Only  now  did  he  really  understand. 
This  man — who  had  twice  addressed  him 
as  Mr.  Fearon — was  not  the  one  who  had 
written  to  him  about  the  restoration  ;  and 
he  himself  was  in  this  house,  and  had  heard 
its  occupant's  tragedy  by  some  simple  yet 
dreadful  mischance. 

He  was  about  to  speak,  to  stammer  out 
a  request  for  explanation,  when  the  worst— 
and  perhaps  the  best— occurred. 

The  door  opened.  A  maid  entered. 
There  was  bewilderment  in  her  face.  A 
man  followed  her — in  general  not  unlike 
Ferguson,  but  with  a  thinner  and  harder 
mouth. 

"  Mr.  Fearon,  sir  !  "  she  announced. 

"  Mr.  Fearon  !  "  said  the  Vicar,  rising. 

"  Mr.  Rogers,  I  presume,"  said  the  new- 
comer. "  I  am  sorry  to  be  so  behindhand. 
I  was  taken  to  St.  Roserrow's  Vicarage, 
six  miles  away  from  this  place.  It  seems 
that  they  expected  someone,  and  I  got  into 
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the  trap  when  the  man  asked  me  if  I  was 
for  the  vicarage.  I  must  apologise  for 
my  mistake." 

The  Vicar  nodded  courteously.  Then 
he  turned  to  Ferguson.  The  architect 
hastened  to  explain. 

"  I  also  got  into  the  wrong  trap,"  he  said. 
"  /  was  asked  if  I  was  for  '  the  vicarage ' 
by  your  man.  I  didn't  realise  that  Port 
Isaac  Road  Station  served  two  vicarages. 
And  the  mistake  was  sustained  by  your 
specific  request  not  to  talk  business  in  the 
presence  of  your  wife  and  son." 

The  Vicar  bowed  gentle  agreement. 
Ferguson  went  hurriedly  on — 

"  I  expect  the  conveyance  which  brought 
Mr.  Fearon  has  gone  now.  Might  I  ask 
for  the  use  of  yours,  to  take  me  to 
St.  Roserrow's  ?  Doubtless  Mr.  Pantin 
will  be  expecting  me  .  .  ." 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure.  I  am  only 
sorry  for  my  extreme  foolishness,  and  for 
having  bored  you  with  a  certain  story." 

"  Oh,  please,  sir,  don't  mention  that.  If 
you  will  permit  me,  I  will  go  and  pack  my 
bag." 

Ferguson  left  the  apartment  quickly  and 
hastened  up  to  his  room. 

He  sat  down  on  his  bed.  He  felt  utterly 
bewildered  and  shaken.  For  two  years  and 
more  he  had  thought — humanly,  and  with 
reason — of  his  own  trouble  and  of  the 
trouble  of  no  one  else.  Now  he  had, 
violently  -and  unexpectedly,  been  taken  up 
and  dropped  down  as  a  spectator  of,  almost 
as  a  participator  in,  the  troubles  of  another 
man. 

He  packed  mechanically,  yet  quickly, 
eager  to  escape  with  all  the  speed  which 
was  decent  from  this  house  where  he  had 
intruded  thus  indelicately  upon  grief.  The 
task  was  soon  finished.  He  was  closing  up 
his  sponge-bag  when  he  heard  a  knock  at 
the  door. 

"His  host's  son  came  in. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  he  said,  "  is  there  anything 
I  can  do  for  you  ?  My  father,  who  is 
looking  after  Mr.  Fearon,  asks  you  to  be 
so  kind  as  to  excuse  him." 

"  By  all  means.  No,  there  is  nothing — 
absolutely  nothing." 

"Very  well,  sir.  I'll  wait  till  you  are 
ready,  and  see  you  into  the  trap." 

The  boy  turned  to  go.  The  swift  and 
graceful  movement,  the  sight  of  the  lithe 
young  back  and  broadening  shoulders,  gave 
Ferguson  a  stab. 

And  instinctively  he  called  out — 

"  I  say,  just  one  moment.     I  should  like 


to  ask  you  something.  You  said  you 
painted.  Have  you  got  any  of  your 
work  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  it  isn't " 

"  Go  and  get  it.  I  should  like  to  see  it— 
so  much  ! " 

The  boy,  who  had  blushed  fiercely,  went 
off  eagerly.  Ferguson  just  as  eagerly 
awaited  his  return.  The  other  brought  in  a 
portfolio.  It  contained  a  number  of  water- 
colour  drawings,  mainly  of  the  Malvern 
School  buildings  and  the  cricket  pavilion — 
rather  rigid,  but  strong  in  line  and  design. 

"  Are  they  very  bad  ?  "  came  the  question, 
when  the  architect  had  considered  them. 
"  Do  tell  me  where  they  fail !  " 

Ferguson  told  him.  Having  studied  his 
profession  at  the  Academy  Schools,  he  knew 
something  about  painting.  Then  he  considered 
the  bright-eyed,  intelligent  face. 

"  And  you  are  going  into  a  bank  ?  "  he 
said  slowly. 

'  'Yes." 

"  Do  you  think  you'll  like  it  ?  " 

"  I  shall  loathe  it,  to  begin  with,  but  I 
shall  try  to  make  it  a  success." 

Ferguson  nodded.  There  was  a  definite 
determination  and  character — the  peculiar 
stamp  which,  materially  rather  than  spiritually, 
Malvern  sets  on  her  sons.  The  call  of  Youth 
to  Age  grew  steadily.  For  a  full  half-hour 
they  talked  together.  The  elder  man  tore 
himself  away: 

"  If  I  don't  get  to  St.  Roserrow's  now,"  he 
said,  smiling  as  he  had  not  smiled  these  two 
years,  "  I  shall  never  get  there  to-night.  I'm 
glad  to  have  seen  your  work.  I  like  it.  I 
hope  you'll  get  a  chance  at  it,  after  banking 
hours." 

He*  picked   up  his   bag,  which  the   boy 

insisted  upon    taking,    and    together    they 

went  downstairs.      The   trap   was  waiting. 

He  refused  to  disturb  the  Vicar,  and  left  the 

house   of  sorrow,   strangely  lightened   and 

happy,  with  the  magic  of  Youth  in  his  mind. 

He  reached    St.  Roserrow's,   explained  his 

mistake,  sat  up  talking  with  the  Vicar — who 

was  a  bachelor — went  over  the  church  in  the 

morning,   secured    the    work,  and    became 

thereby  enriched  to  the  extent  of  seven  and 

a  half  per  cent:  upon  the  outlay  of  iwelve 

hundred  pounds. 

*  *  *  *  * 

He  returned  to  London.  It  would  be 
untrue  to  say  that  he  did  not  think  of  his 
own  son  there ;  but  the  mischance,  the 
misunderstanding,  the  fortuitous  revelation 
of  the  hidden  tragedy  of  the  vicarage  had 
made  him  a  different  man.    He  was  obsessed 
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by  the  incident.  It  seemed  never  for  a 
moment  to  leave  him.  Above  all,  he  could 
not  clear  his  mind  of  the  remembrance  of 
the  boy  who  was  .being  denied  "  expression  " 
and  was  going  into  a  bank. 

Three  weeks  passed.  His  life,  as  regards 
action,  was  no  whit  altered  ;  but  he  was  per- 
petually asking  himself  a  question— vague, 
fluid,  and  never  frankly  formulated — which 
took  neither  shape  nor  distinctiveness,  and 
of  which  he  was  unconscious  himself. 

Then  one  night,  after  dinner,  the  thing 
materialised  in  a  lightning  flash,  and  he 
found  himself  considering  facts.  A  certain 
project  was  before  him.  Should  he  or 
should  he  not  pursue  it  ?  Would  it  prove 
successful,  or  would  it,  if  put  into  execution, 
but  add  new  worries  to  old  grief  ? 

Hours  passed.  Decision  failed  him.  Used 
as  he  had  been  these  thirty  years  to  esteem 
and  determine  unaided,  in  this  hour  he 
needed  help.  And  he  drew  it  from  a 
spiritual  source. 

He  walked  to  his  son's  photograph.  He 
stood  before  it  for  half  an  hour  or  more.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  something  seemed  to 
be  unlocked  within  him,  and  he  saw  deep 
within  his  breast. 

And  he  knew  beyond  question  that  the 
chance  had  come  to  him — as  it  comes  once 
at  least  in  the  life  of  every  man — to  walk  to 
Emmaus  with  Christ. 

.  Having  crossed  over  to  a  little  table,  he 
sat  down  and  wrote  these  words — 

"Dear  Mr.  Rogers, — 

"  Since  that  evening  when  I  was  brought 
to  St.  Brenda's  by  your  coachman,  dined 
wrth  you,  and  unwittingly  heard  of  your 
trouble,  I  have  been  doing  my  best  to  f  6rget 
it,  but  find  I  cannot.  I  remember,  in 
especial,  your  son.  I  had  a  conversation 
with  him  after  I  left  you.  I  liked  him.  He 
has  the  instinct  for  design  and  drawing.  I 
cannot  bear  to  think  of  him  going  into  a 
bank.     I  am  a  lonely  man,  and  my  own  son 


was  killed  two  years  ago,  and  I  am  quite 
alone  in  my  house. 

"  Would  you  care  to  let  your  son  come  to 
me  and  be  trained  for  the  profession  of  an 
architect  ?  I  will  gladly  give  him  a  home 
for  the  present,  and — even  should  he  feel 
impelled  later  to  embrace  painting — afford 
him  a  start  in  life. 

"An  early  answer  will  oblige, 
"  Yours  very  truly, 

"John  Ferguson." 

The  letter,  falling  into  the  last  collection, 
could  not  reach  Cornwall  until  the  next  day's 
afternoon  delivery — long,  probably,  after  the 
outward  mail  had  gone.  To-day  was  Tuesday. 
He  would  have  to  wait  until  at  least  Friday 
before  he  could  get  a  reply. 

He  went  to  bed  and  slept  happily,  The 
next  day  was  sunless.  He  knew  a  profound 
reaction.  His  doubts  returned  upon  him. 
He  remembered  what  Tolstoi  had  said  about 
the  dead  wall  which  exists  between  a  man's 
soul  and  all  other  souls,  and  he  beheld  with 
terrifying  clarity  the  possible  results  of  his 
plan.  Almost  he  regretted  his  letter,  which 
it  was  now  too  late  to  recall. 

He  returned  from  the  office  greatly 
dejected.  A  telegram  had  been  delivered 
but  a  few  minutes  prior  to  his  arrival,  and 
was  lying  on  a  table  in  the  hall. 

He  tore  it  open  and  he  read  these 
happy  words — 

"Accept  with  deepest  gratitude.  God 
bless  you.     Rogers." 

Ferguson  tried  to  read  the  telegram  a 
second  time.  It  was  impossible.  He  walked 
to  his  son's  photograph  and  looked  at  it 
through  his  tears. 

And,  he  was  aware  that,  come  new  griefs 
or  come  new  happinesses,  he  had  done 
well  and  had  made  reparation ;  that  he  had 
given  a  chance  of  "  expression  "  to  a  fellow 
human  creature,  doomed,  in  default  of  his 
intervention,  to  a  lifelong  spiritual  death. 
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A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  PRAGUE,  SHOWING  THE  FAMOUS  KAKL's  BRIDGE  AND  THE  CATHEDRAL. 


THE   CZECHOSLOVAK 
MOVEMENT 

ITS    DEVELOPMENT   AND    MEANING 

By  OLIVE    GILBREATH 


BOHEMIA  !  A  multitude  of  sugges- 
tions, vague  but  brilliantly  coloured, 
rise  at  the  sound  of  the  word,  most 
of  them,  so  far  as  concerns  actual  Bohemia, 
illusory.  The  haze  of  a  cafe  where  long- 
haired men  and  carmine-mouthed  women 
drip  a  pale-green  liquid  through  lumps  of 
sugar,  and  a  girl  dances  audaciously  across 
tops  of  tables.  If  nothing  more  definite, 
it  means  something  delightfully  wicked 
or  artistic  or  unwashed,  or  fascinatingly 
freighted  with  the  sensations  of  a  more 
joyous  world.  To  extremely  few  is  the 
definition  a  true  one — a  virile,  strongly 
nationalistic,  anciently  democratic  people, 
shaped  and  tempered  by  three  hundred^ 
years  of  persecution,  and  for  three  hundred 
years  opposed  to  the  German.     The  typhoon 


of  war  has  lifted  the  mists  from  Bohemia 
and  blown  her  out  into  the  world,  no  longer 
a  legend  ;  and  yet,  now  more  than  ever,  to 
write  the  tale  of  Bohemia  is  to  write  a 
legend. 

Perhaps  it  is  muddled  great  Russia  that 
has  thrown  into  relief  small  but  incisive 
Bohemia.  Perhaps  the  inchoate  futility  of 
the  hundred  and  eighty  million  Slavs  to  the 
east  has  temporarily  exaggerated  -the  dis- 
tinction of  these  Slavs  from  beyond  the 
Carpathians,  •  who  deserted  Austria  for 
Russia,  and,  Russia  failing,  cut  their  way 
across  Siberia  to  offer  their  swords  to  France. 
It  may  be  that  it  has  invested  them  with  a 
glamour  which  time  must  dim ;  but  to  the 
man  who  has  seen  this  fragment  of  a  nation, 
adrift  from  Europe,  disentangle  itself  and 
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emerge  in  -  Siberia,  Bohemia,  as  well  as 
Greece,  has  written  her  Iliad.  And  she 
still  is  writing  it  across  two  continents  ;  the 
tale  is  not-told  in  either  Europe  or  Asia. 

Book  one  of  the  Bohemian  epic  ended 
with  the  extrication  of  the  first  echelons  and 
their  arrival  at  Vladivostok.  The  second 
has  begun  now  with  their  return  across 
Siberia,  whence  they  came,  without  ammu- 
nition and  artillery,  with  bridges  blown  up 
and  tunnels  wrecked,  into  stretches  which 
could  clo'se  over  an  army  as  a  jungle  closes 
over  its  dead.  Augmented  with  Bolsheviki 
and  German  and  Magyar  prisoners  of  war,  com- 
manded by  German  officers,  the  Czechs  are 
turning  back  to  rescue  their  echelons  trapped 
at  the  corner  of  Lake  Baikal.  Doubtless 
the  men  of  other  nations,  under  the  same 
conditions,  would  perform  with  equal  credit ; 
valour  is  now  a  commonplace,  and  no  nation 
need  question  the  bravery  or  the  fortitude 
of  her  sons.  The  quality  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks which  has  lent  them  a  bright 
distinction  has  been,  if  one  may  so  name 
it,  the  madness  of  their  heroism — heroism 
which,  without  support,  might  have  been 
both  futile  and  fatal,  but  which,  enlisting — 
as  it  has  largely  by  its  gallantry — the  aid  of 
the  Allies,  may  yet  save  Russia. 

The  hills  above  the  harbour  were  rimming 
with  green,  after  a  weary  and  uncertain 
winter  of  Bolshevism,  when  the  first  con- 
tingent of  Czecho-Slovaks  arrived  in 
Vladivostok.  But  little  news  had  forerun 
their  appearance,  and  it  was  with  something 
like  amazement  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
port  heard  the  steaming  of  their  samovars . 
interrupted  one  morning  by  a  steady  tramp, 
tramp  of  troops,  and,  hanging  out  of  their 
broad  Russian  windows,  saw  in  the  April 
sunshine,  not  the  usual  band  of  tatter- 
demalions, but  actual  soldiers.  From 
box-cars  at  the  station  they  were  said  to  be 
issuing,  easy-muscled  men  in  dusty  grey, 
with  a  twist  of  red  and  white  in  their  caps, 
knapsacks  on  their  backs,  and  turquoise  eyes 
set  in  thin,  tanned  faces.  Column  after 
column  came  welling  up  through  the 
Aliutskaya,  pouring  out  on  the  broad 
Svetlanskaya,  which  hangs  above  the  bay, 
and  disappearing  in  the  direction*  of  the 
hills  beyond  the  city,  wiaere  barracks  for  a 
million  of  the  Czar's  fighting-men  at  this 
time  lay  tenantless.  They  moved  with  a 
professional  stride  long  since  become  strange 
to  Vladivostok*  and  as  they  marched  they 
sang  a  chorus  which  sounded  unfamiliarly 
among  the  Vladivostok  hills,  more  vigorous 
and  less  melancholy  than  the  song  to  which 


a  Russian  marches,  just  as  the  faces  of  the 
singers  differed  from  the  faces  at  the  windows 
and  on  the  streets  by  a  clearer  outline 
and  a  less  perplexed  expression.  Fourteen 
thousand  came  on  that  and  succeeding  days, 
and  forty  thousand,  they  said,  were  still  to 
follow  from  somewhere  there  across  Russia 
and  Siberia. 

The  Russian,  like  the  Irish,  has  only  one 
permanently  assured  quality — a  divine  dis- 
content. Whatever  is,  he  is  against  it. 
True  to.  his  nature,  the  Russian,  with  the 
arrival  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  began  imme- 
diately to  ferment.  Meetings  assembled  at 
every  street  corner.  Whoever  praised  free 
speech  has  not  lived  in  Russia,  and  whoever 
has  seen  Russia  fallen  on  her  evil  days 
shudders  at  the  sound  of  the  word  meeting. 
The  Conservatives  said  little  —  they  had 
withdrawn  from  life — but  the  peasants'  arid 
workmen's  papers  were  openly  hostile.  The 
Czecho-Slovaks  were  merceneries  of  capital, 
they  asserted,  tools  of  French  and  British 
Imperialists,  and  therefore  enemies  of  Russia. 
Ostensibly  they  had  come  to  sail  for  France, 
but  their  real  object  was  "  with  unclean  and 
unhappy  hands  to  overthrow  the  power  of 
the  Soviet  in  Siberia."  The  Czecho-Slovaks, 
to  be  sure,  had  seized  the  Admiralty  for 
headquarters,  and  begun  to  diminish  the 
number  of  the  Red  Guard  at  the  barracks, 
but  otherwise  they  were  unobtrusive  figures 
on  the  streets— unobtrusive,  but  not  obscure. 
The  Central  Soviet  in  Moscow  had  granted 
them  permission  to  occupy  the  barracks,  con- 
tradicted at  every  step,  but  still  once  granted ; 
and  there  in  the  barracks  they  proposed  to 
wait,  while  every  day  they  prayed  fervently 
one  prayer  :  "  Ships  to  carry  us  to  France." 

The  Bolshevik  words  whirled  and  turned 
in  the  air  like  the  prelude  of  a  snowstorm, 
but  they  fell  upon  deaf  ears  out  at  the 
barracks.  It  was  good  to  stretch  one's  legs 
in  the  spring  sunshine  after  three  months 
of  frozen  steppe,  and  the  beaver  discharged 
from  the  box-car  was  already  busily  hauling 
red  earth  and  pebbles  for  a  bit  of  landscape 
gardening.  Men  of  all  nations  have  moved 
to  war  with  greater  cultural  impedimenta  in 
other  ages,  but  Bohemia,  uprooted,  wherever 
she  has  drifted  has  retained  her  civilisation. 
A  pause  in  soldiering,  and  the  Czech 
orientates  himself  in  the  affairs  of  life  with 
deft  swiftness.  Men  came  and  went  to 
classes  so  eagerly  at  the  old  Russian  barracks, 
with  its  texts  of  admonition  to  love  the  Czar 
and  pour  out  blood  for  the  Holy  Mother, 
that  it  took  on  the  air  of  a  university.  A 
convalescent  lying  in  the  sunshine  meant  a 
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reading  man.  No  one  can  quite  explain 
how  French  horns  and  trap-drums,  came 
through  the  melee  of  Siberia,  but  they  came, 
and  the  Czech  orchestra  nearly  established 
Bohemia  in  the  heart  of  her  reluctant  hosts. 
But  the  real  debut  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  was 
his  field  sports.  Up  to  this  time  the  suave 
mid-European  had  been  a  quiet,  potential 
figure  on  the  streets,  gaining  daily  in  interest ; 
but  those  present  that  day  saw  the  hills 
lined  with  clear-skinned  athletic  men 
reminiscent  of  the  Olympic  games  at  Stock- 
holm, and  never  forgot.  As  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  spectacle  of  a  thousand  bodies  in 
tricot,  beautifully  accurate  and  harmonious 
in  movement,  reduced  them— after  a  badly 


sane,  has  yet  traces  of  sanity,  and  how 
greatly  to  be  treasured  is  any  sign  thereof. 
Only  those  whb  have  endured  a  Bolshevik 
regime,  seen  the  pavements"  falling  to  pieces, 
the  plumbing  decaying,  washed  and  collared 
people  disappearing  from  the  streets  while 
tovaresschi  "  joy  ride,"  realise  the  sentiment 
inspired  by  the  presence  on  the  street  of 
this  suggestive  stranger. 

The  reader,  doubtless,  is  already  putting 
his  finger  on  the  spot  in  the  map  of  north 
Austria-Hungary  from  which  had  drifted 
this  figure  who  took  possession,  not  only  of 
the  barracks,  but  also  of  the  imagination  of 
Vladivostok  ;  doubtless  the  reader  recognises 
him  as  one  of  the  twelve  million  Slavs  built 
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OCCASION    FOR    A    GREAT 


ventilated  winter  of  the  Golden  Horn  and 
the  Vladivostok  operetta — almost  to  tears, 
It  was  an  exhibition  peculiarly  impressive 
after  the  Russian  debacle.  In  a  word,  for  the 
non-Bolshevik  and  the  foreigner,  at  any  rate, 
the  Czecho-Slovak  became  the  man  of  the 
hour,  invested  with  the  glamonr  of  a  hero 
for  two  reasons — he  was  the  safest  assurance 
against  the  predatory  Red  Guard,  and  he 
was  also  the  symbol  of  an  order  somewhere 
there  in  the  world  not  entirely  disrupted, 
the  one  point  of  civilisation  in  a  sea  of 
hopeless  disintegration.  Only  those  who 
have  experienced  Russia  through  her  chaos 
can  comprehend  how  faint  and  far  grow  the 
impressions   of   a  world   which,  while   not 


against  their  will  bv  Germany,  together  with 
thirty-six  other  nationalities,  into  a  barrier 
against  the  Turk,  and  oppressed  in  the  north 
by  the  Austrians  as  the  Jugo-Slavs  in  the 
south  have  been  oppressed  by  the  Magyars. 
Perhaps  he  is  acquainted  with  his  past,  and 
sees  in  him  not  so  much  the  casual  flotsam 
of  war  as  a  man  with  a  singularly  clear 
purpose  which  has  severed  him  from  Europe 
and  led,  rather  than  cast,  him  here  into  the 
East.  Perhaps  he  can  recount  the  oppression 
of  Bohemia.  Poland  has  a  history  no  more 
cruel.  If  Bohemia  has  failed  to  lift  up  her 
voice  in  the  wailing-place  of  nations  and 
trouble  Heaven,  it  is  for  the  grimmest  of 
grim  reasons.    She  has  been  headless.    With 
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all  her  woes,  dismembered  though  she  was, 
Poland  still  had  her  spokesmen  ;  but  Bohemia 
was  left  in  the  condition  in  which  a  people 
tell  no  tales.  It  was  three  hundred  years 
ago  that  this  nation,  which  had  early 
developed  a  brotherhood,  and  which  holds 
to-day  John  Huss  for  her  hero,  put  her 
head  into  the  lion's  mouth  by  inviting  a 
Hapsburg  to  her  throne.  Instead  of 
reconciling  the  varied  elements  of  the 
nobility,  as  Bohemia  had  hoped,  the  Haps- 
burg filled  the  important  posts  in  the 
Government  with  Spanish  and  German 
favourites,  and  answered  the  protests  of  the 
Bohemian  nobles  by  executing  them  in 
the  great  square  of  Prague  and  stringing  the 
bridges  with  their  heads.  For  many  years 
after  that  red  day  in  the  square  of  Prague, 
Bohemia  lay  quiescent  and  inert.  But  her 
fibre  was  too  vigorous  to  perish,  and  she 
began  to  stir  again,  especially  under  the 
influence  of  that  great  stimulus  to  liberty, 
the  French  Revolution.  As  she  strengthened, 
her  racial  spirit  reasserted  itself,  until  at  last, 
in  spite  of  three  hundred  years  of  Austrian 
attempts  to  strangle  her,  she  has  again  found 
her  voice.  But  it  is  no  longer  the  voice 
of  aristocrats,  but  of  the  masses  themselves. 
During  these  three  hundred  years  of 
gathering  energy  Bohemia  has  had  no 
aristocracy ;  but,  like  oiphan  children, 
working  together,  playing  together,  suffering 
together,  the  Bohemians  have  developed — 
uniquely  for  Europe — into  a  homogeneous 
people  among  whom  no  great  social  chasms 
exist.  And  now,  in  the  twentieth  century, 
they  have  made  themselves  heard.  "  National" 
aspiration,"  historians  call  it — the  right  to 
be  Bohemian  "  and ,  not  German  ;  more 
definitely,  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the 
wall  and  form  the  four  principalities  of 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  Slovatch,  Silesia,  into  a 
kingdom  as  the  centre  of  a  federation  of 
Slav  States.  In  all  this  shifting  of  aims  and 
chaos  of  values  little  Bohemia's  ideals  of  old 
and  her  steadfast  purpose  flame  with  torch- 
like beauty.  And  yet,  but  for  the  War,  how 
long  would  her  voice  have  remained  silenced 
within  that  German  ring,  her  light  hidden  ? 
In  no  other  possible  epoch  could  her  rights 
have  been  so  perfectly  comprehended,  for  men 
have  now  suddenly  perceived  the  truth  that 
the  foe  which  the  Allies  fought  to  conquer 
has  been  Bohemia's  immemorial  enemy,  and 
the  object  of  the  greater  group  of  nations  in 
the  world — to  break  the  domination  of  the 
German — obscure  Bohemia  has  been  about, 
unheard,  for  three  hundred  years.  Three 
hundred  years  single-handed  ! 


The  attempts  to  strangle  this  vivid  people 
offer  an  interesting  study  in  scientific 
methods.  The  suppression  of  the  national 
language  and  the  limitation  of  schools  are 
commonplaces  in  the  history  of  all  oppressed 
peoples.     These  Bohemia  has  also  suffered, 
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but  the  further  methods  visited  upon  the 
"  bread-takers  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Germans  "  have  been  more  ingenious.  How 
many  travellers  from  Berlin  to  Vienna 
know  also  Prague^  ?  The  portier  buys  the 
traveller's  ticket  and  arranges  for  his 
luggage,  but  the  route  is  not  by  Prague. 
Why,  the  traveller  hardly  knows.  A  railway 
map  makes  it  clear  that  by  a  clever  manipula- 
tion of  railways,  of  which  the  War  has  proved 
the  German  to  be  the  past  master,  the 
Bohemian  capital  has  been  shunted.  Prague 
lies  geographically  on  the  high-road,  but  by 
juggling  with  iron  and  steel  it  is  rendered 
difficult  of  access  and  isolated.  And  Prague 
is  not  the  only  thing  Bohemian  that  has 
been  shunted :  Bohemian  literature  and 
Bohemian  music  have  also  been  set  aside. 
Why  do  we  hear  no  more  musically  of  the 
country  that  has  given  us  Smetana,  Dvorak, 
Kubelik,  Destinn  ?  Singers  and  violinists 
are  heralded  to  us  as  Austrian.  Why  has 
the  command  of  the  Czech  forces  in  Siberia 
fallen  to  a  former  colonel  in  the  Bussian 
Army,  picked  up,  at  the  crisis,  in  a  freight 
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depot  at  Kiev  ?  Because,  unless  the  Czech, 
would  trim  his  sails  to  Austrian  winds,  the 
higher  posts  of  the  army,  as  well  as  of 
the  clergy  and  the  official  world,  have  been 
closed  to  him.  Out  of  all  the  superb 
military  material,  not  one  Czech  officer  had 
had  sufficient  training  for  the  high  command. 
Ambition  is  spelled  in  ciphers  for  the  Czech 
in  Austria.  For  the  last  three  hundred 
years  Bohemia  has  been  fencing,  guarding, 
parrying,  thrusting  against  the  German 
Goliath ;  and  it  has  not  broken  or  dulled 
her  spirit  or  her  effectiveness,  as  it  might 
that  of  less  mettlesome  men,  but  rather 
hardened,  sharpened  her  into  that  rapier 
force  to  which  no  other  Slav  in  the  world 
has  attained,  and  which  she  probably  would 
not  have  become  without  her  Teuton  pro- 
tagonist. "  Slavy  bohy!"  a  Czech  staff 
officer  was  heard  to  exclaim,  even  after  the 
uprooting  from  Austria  into  Eussia  and  from 
Russia  into  Siberia.  "  We  have  not  lain  off 
alone  like  great  Russia— dinner  and  sleep  !  " 
And  a  world  of  significance  lay  in  his 
exclamation,      Bohemian    spirit    has    been 
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largely  wrought  from  her  struggle.  Of  all 
that  dreaming  multitudinous  world  lying 
both  in  thought  and  space  between  Occident 
and  Orient,  the  Czech  is  the  unique  product, 
more  cultured  than  the  Serbian,  more 
Spartan  than  the  Pole,  and   less  miasmatic 


than  the  Russian.  He  is  one  thing  more — 
in  this  hour  of  despair  over  Russia,  the  best 
pledge  for  the  future  of  the  Slavic  people. 

History  heard  from  the  lips  of  men  may 
not  take  on  a  proper  perspective,  but  it  is 
a  fascinating   occupation,  piecing   together 
folk-drama    from     a     wandering    nation. 
Whether   one   gathers    the    tale  from  the 
staff  officers  at  the  hospitals  or  the  stations, 
from  a   Fra   Angelico    angel   in  the  guise 
of   a   Sister  of    Mercy,   or   from  a  young 
lieutenant    wounded    at     Baxmatch     and 
transported    ten    thousand  miles  overland, 
there  gradually  accumulates,  as  could  never 
accumulate  from  the  pages  of  history,  the 
sense  of  a  personality  joyous  an1  unwearied, 
which  expresses  itself  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
but,  with  amazing  constancy,  primarily  in 
a  love  of  country.     For  Bohemia,  inextric- 
ably bound   up  with  love  of   country,  like 
a  twin   memory,   is    the    consciousness   of 
ancient  wrongs  endured  from  the  German, 
and  hatred — a  cloan-cutting  hatred  of  which 
the   Russian   Slav    is    incapable    until   his 
nature  is  less  a  flux  of  impulses  and  more 
definitely   informed   by   principle.     Here  is 
a    vigorous,   energetic     personality    robbed 
of   superficiality.     As    always     behind    the 
Russian  lies  the  shadow  of  his  vast  unhappy 
land,   so   beyond    these    other  determined, 
dear-eyed   Slavs  lies  also   tragedy,  but  of 
another     type ;  not    the     hopeless    despair 
of  Russia's  black  millions,  but  the  tragedy 
of  a  land,  loved  as  only  a  people  of  vivid 
nationality    can    love,   lost    once    through 
a  misadventure.      "You   can   love   only  a 
country   little   and   persecuted    as   we   love 
Bohemia,"  the  Czech  will  tell  you.     It  is  not 
the  emotion  of   a  day,  but  of  centuries- 
centuries  of  sorrow. 

None  of  the  colours  in  the  Bohemian 
mosaic  are  pale.  The  nearer  colours  of 
the  days  in  Austria  at  the  beginning  of  the 
War,  picked  up  from  the  young  cavalry 
staff  officers  waiting  to  join  their  regiments 
up  on  the  Manchurian  plain,  are  almost 
barbaric  in  their  vigour.  Their  voices  do 
not  rise,  but  the  blood  races  close  beneath 
their  skin  as  they  talk  of  the  taking  of  Czech 
leaders ;  of  the  arrest  of  Olga  Masaryk, 
a  case  so  flagrant  that  it  brought  a  protest 
from  the  women  of  America;  of  soldiers 
marching  rebelliously  towards  the  Car- 
pathians and  singing: 

"A  red  flag  flies  in  the  air  ; 
We  are  marching  to  Russia, 
But  we  don't  know  why.  .  ." 

and  cut  down  with  machine-guns  if  they  did 
not  march  ;  of  the  sullen  mutterings  of  the 
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populace  driven  to  celebrate  the  German 
victories ;  of  hints  of  revolution  both  at 
home  and  at  the  front ;  of  the  desertion 
of  regiments  ;  of  the  tragedy  of  Kiev,  when 
nine  men  who  read  a  pamphlet  dropped 
by  an  airman  flying  over  the  city,  promising 
freedom  from  the  Czar  to  the  Bohemian 
Slavs,  were  shot — intelligents  all. 

Individually  or  by  regiments,  as  soon 
as  the  opportunity  offered,  the  Bohemians 
went  over  to  the  side,  of  the  Russians. 
One  served  four  months  in  the  Austrian 
trenches,  another  a  year,  one  escaped 
at  the  end  of  eight  days.  Shuttled  back 
and  forth  over    Russia,  sleeping  on  stone 


for  order  east  of  the  Carpathians  was 
liberated,  but  they  were  still  to  eat  bitter 
bread,  for  Czech  regiments  were  forbidden, 
and  at  last,  when  they  were  formed,  aeroplanes 
hovered  over  them,  lest  they  should  betray 
the  country  to  which  they  had  deserted.  It 
is  one  of  the  little  ironies  of  war  of  which 
this  land  of  "unlimited  impossibilities"  is 
incredibly  full.  And  more  than  ironical  was 
that  spectacular  advance  under  Kerensky, 
during  the  spring  of  1917,  from  which  the 
Allies  entertained  hope  for  a  day,  for  the 
regiments  which  broke  the  German  lines 
then  and  sent  the  enemy  across  the  marshes 
were  not  Kussians,  but  the  suspected  Czechs. 
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floors,  eating  sometimes — if  the  guard  did  not 
abscond  with  the  funds,  which  he  did  two 
days  out  of  three — bathing  in  wintry  rivers,  if 
at  all,  with  never  a  change  of  clothing — their 
life  in  Russia  is  the  old  story  of  Russian 
unpreparedness.  The  German  prisoners 
often  declared  themselves  Czech  in  order 
to  receive  better  treatment,  but  the  Russians 
could  not  be  said  in  any  case  to  have  added 
to  the  lustre  of  their  hospitality. 

From  the  fall  of  the  old  regime  a  new 
period  dates  for  the  Czechs.  Prison  doors 
swung  open  for  the  Slav  as  well  as  for  the 
criminal,  releasing  them  from  prison,  but 
not  from  suspicion.     The  one  dirigible  force 


New  blood  temporarily  stiffened  the 
Russian  Army,  but  nothing  could  save  it 
after  the  dismissal  of  discipline.  It  was 
fast  breaking  up,  and,  as  it  crumpled,  the 
recruits  from  across  the  mountains  separated 
themselves  from  the  Russian  soldiers  and 
travelled  south  to  assemble  under  their 
national  leader,  Professor  Masaryk.  It  was 
the  first  time  the  Czechs  had  been  gathered 
together  since  they  had  come  out  of  Austria. 
The  Czech  is  a  Teuton  in  that  he  has 
strength  en  masse,  and  from  this  concen- 
tration at  Kiev,  brought  by  the  fortunes 
of  war,  began  the  stirring  activity  of  these 
men  just  emerging  from  the  obscurity  of  the 
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German  masses,  on  which  much  was  yet 
to  hinge.  By  the  time  they  have  come,  to 
Kiev  the  listener  is  breathless,  and  yet  he 
must  travel  swiftly  on,  for  here  begins  the 
Czecho-Slovaks'  glory. 

Any  man  who  can  tell  the  true  tale  of 
the  Czecho-Slovaks,  so  that  it  will  be 
credited,  will  perform  a  task  worthy  of 
unbounded  admiration.  It  is  a  feat  of  no 
small  literary  strategy  to  conduct,  a  reader 
through  the  pages  of  an  historical  romance 
and  persuade  him  that  it  is  the  true  account 
of  the  Bohemian  venture  in  Siberia.  "  We 
are  getting  a  little  used  to  'em  now,"  one 
American  attached  to  the  forces  observed, 
"  but  we  never  will  get  over  'em."     It  is  the 


Germans  to  march  against  it.  The  Trans- 
Carpathian  Slavs  found  themselves  in  the 
anomalous  position  of  defending  the  rich  old 
Russian  capital  against  itself.  And  they  did 
fight  for  Kiev  until  it  was  not  a  question 
of  flight,  but  of  direction  and  of  how  soon 
the  Germans  would  envelop  them  from  the 
north.  Then  they  abandoned  Kiev  and 
began  the  hegira  across  Siberia. 

Perhaps  some  day  a  complete  account  of 
this  flight  of  an  army  across  the  waveless 
plains  of  South  Russia  and  of  Siberia  will 
be  rendered,  and  we  shall  understand.  At 
present  there  are  as  many  versions  of  the 
trek  as  there  were  travellers,  and  it  is  only 
fragmentary— as    it    were,   by    flashes    of 
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sentiment  of  all  who  have  been  in  contact 
with  them,  and  there  is  always  the  correla- 
tion that  if  one  must  bear  the  stigma  of 
eulogist,  the  Czechs  more  than  most  men 
are  worth  it. 

Doubtless,  when  the  men  from  Bohemia 
chose  Kiev  for  their  concentration,  they 
did  not  see  in  it  one  of  the  bloodiest  scenes 
of  the  Bolshevik  mania  in  South  Russia. 
But  such  it  proved  to  be.  For  a  week  in 
the  early  winter  the  Bolsheviki  bom- 
barded it  heavily,  wrecking  the  quaint 
city  gates  and  littering  the  streets  with 
dumps  of  dead,  and  then  they  joined  the 


lightning  —  that  one  sees  the  echelons 
struggling  across  the  winter  wilderness.  -  On 
any  question  the  French  point  of  view  is 
interesting.  As  General  Paris,  now  repre- 
senting France  with  the  Czech  army,  told 
the  tale  in  a  candle-lighted  drawing-room, 
terms  stripped,  it  seemed  a  chapter  from 
Caesar's  Gallic  chronicles  rather  than  that  of 
a  modern  general. 

"  Flight,  yes,  but  in  which  direction  ?  The 
west  was  closed.  South  toward  the  Black 
Sea  or  west  over  the  Urals  and  across 
Siberia  ?  We  held  a  conference  ;  it  lasted 
hours  in  a  smoky  little  peasant's  hut.      I 
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feared  treachery  from  the  Magyar  prisoners, 
but  we  decided  to  hazard  Siberia.  What 
else  was  there  to  do  ?  Sixty  trains  were 
commandeered.  The  engines  the  men 
themselves  put  together  as  the  Germans 
were  closing  in  from  the  north.  For  eight 
days  we  had  only  a  pound  of  bread  a  day. 
No  more  was  possible  ;  we  were  in  too  great 
danger.  The  first  regiments  got  away  with 
not  too  much  difficulty,  but  every  day  the 
escape  became  more  arduous,  as  the  Germans 
came  nearer.  The  staff  itself  made  off  only 
in  time,  travelling  in  carts,  walking.  Some- 
times the  peasants  in  a  village  would  drag 
us  into  a  crowded  inn  to  explain  ourselves  ; 
it  is  a  wonder  that  they  did  not  kill  us  and 
end  their  suspicions.  Penza  and  Baxmatch 
•were  the  crucial  places.  The  first  trains 
passed  Penza  without  trouble,  but  we  knew 
that  we  should  have  to  fight  the  Germans 
there  and  at  Baxmatch.  ...  I  remember  the 
first  meeting  with  the  Germans  at  Baxmatch. 
Our  men  were  guarding  a  road  down  which 
came  a  big  motor  flying  the  Russian  flag. 
The  men  stopped  the  motor,  and  out  stepped 
German  officers,  a  tall  blond  colonel  first. 
They  were  all  shot.  It  was  hard  fighting  at 
Baxmatch  to  shield  the  trains  pulling  out, 
and  some  were  entangled  there  for  three 
*  months.  The  Bolsheviki  showed  their  usual 
bad  faith.  The  Central  Soviet  had  given 
us  permission  to  pass,  but  Lenin  and 
Trotzky  soon  began  telegraphing  the  local 
Soviets  to  put  every  hindrance  in  our  way, 
to  shunt  us  and  divide  us  and  hold  the 
trains.  And  then  came  the  order  to  disarm. 
To  disarm!  You  can  understand  that  for 
the  soldier  that  was  a  tense  moment — to 
give  up  'his  guns,  and  to  the  Russians ! 
Only  thirty  rifles  were  allowed  to  eight 
hundred  men.  We  did  surrender,  however, 
except  for  a  few  hidden — you  know.  At 
one  place,  where  the  guns  of  one  of  our 
regiments  were  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
Russians,  they  had  only  to  come,  sign  each 
his  name,  and  take  away  a  rifle.  You  can 
imagine  it  did  not  take  our  soldiers  long  to 
discover  that.  They  cut  the  colours  from 
their  caps.  Each  man  marched  up  to  the 
officer,  signed  his  name  '  Ivan  Feodorovitch,' 
'  Piotr  Stepanovitch,'  and  took  his  rifle  back 
again.  .  .  .  The  advance  regiments  had  no 
difficulty  except  to  get  trains.  At  Irkutsk, 
Professor  Masaryk,  chief  of  the  National 
Council,  started  for  Washington,  and  I  came 
on  ahead  to  arrange  for  transports  to  France. 
We  came  through  without  mishap,  but  the 
regiments  following  were  not  so  lucky.  It 
was  the  26th  that  fought  first  at  Irkutsk. 


When  the  train  pulled  into  the  station,  they 
were  ordered  to  surrender  all  arms.  The 
officers  said  it  was  necessary,  but  the  men 
asked  for  fifteen  minutes  to  decide.  After 
1nve  minutes  machine-guns  were  turned  on 
them  by  orders  given  in  German.  The  men 
dropped  to  the  floor  of  the  car  like  bats. 
Some  of  them  crept  off  the  train  and  along 
the  ground.  They  killed  the  machine- 
gunners  with  bombs  and  stones  and  bare 
hands,  and  took  the  guns.  In  three  seconds 
the  guns  were  in  their  hands,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  *  the  whole  station.  They  came 
through  in  safety.  It  was  the  first.  From 
that  time  every  regiment  has  had  a  fight  at 
Irkutsk.  Fourteen  thousand  came  through 
— forty  thousand  are  still  out  there  some- 
where. We  left  the  sanitar.  train  with 
guarantees,  but  we  don't  know.  .  .  .  There 
has  been  no  news.  .  .  .  Nobody  knows.  .  .  ." 

"  Nobody  knows  ! "  These  two  words 
explain  the  return  of  the  Czechs,  and  begin 
the  second  book  of  the  Bohemian  epic. 

The  second  book  of  the  Bohemian  epic 
—  the  opening  page  the  clearing  of 
Vladivostok.  One  reason  for  the  return 
of  the  Czechs  has  been  named  ;  there  was 
another.  On  guard  one  morning,  before 
dawn,  British  marines  found  the  Bolsheviki 
exporting  munitions  to  the  Germans.  The 
marines  spoke  no  Russian,  but  they  argued 
with  English  rifles.  This  was  a  prelude  to 
the  ultimatum  to  the  Soviet,  and  led  to  the 
action  which  overthrew  the  Bolsheviki,  gave 
the  most  important  port  in  the  east  into 
the  hands  of  the  Allies,  and  started  the 
Czechs  on  their  Siberian  career. 

The  Soviet  was  surrounded  and  arrested 
one  morning.  By  noon  Bolsheviki  were 
at  a  ""premium  on  the  streets.  At  the 
big  white  Staff  Headquarters  across 
from  the  station,  however,  the  Red  Guard 
had  concentrated  for  the  main  effort, 
Through  a  grey  rain  soldiers  were  marching 
in  from  the  barrrcks,  many  without  rifles, 
but  each  with  a  hand-grenade  shining  in  his 
belt.  A  pallid  fact  on  paper,  hand-grenades, 
but  they  held  a  world  of  significance.  The 
Allies  had  landed  a  patrol,  but  their  attitude 
was  tentative,  to  the  immense  grief  of 
the  marines.  The  hand-grenades  meant 
that  as  the  Czechs  had  fought  their 
way  through  Siberia  bare-handed,  so  they 
were  taking  Vladivostok  and  starting  to  the 
rescue  of  their  echelons  without  rifles  and 
ammunition,  and  also  without  artillery. 
A  few  Russian  officers  had  joined  them, 
one*  man  in  a  uniform,  with  a  civilian's  hat, 
pumping  a  Lewis  gun,  and  another,  balanced 
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on  the  station  roof,  sharpshooting,  with  the 
hat  of  reviving  self-respect.  In  the  main, 
however,  it  was  conceded  to  be  a  Czech 
affair,  and  Vladivostok  watched  the  pro- 
fessional dispatch  with  feelings  as  varied 
as  its  politics.  While  the  shops  in  the  rear 
were  being  cleared  of  Boisheviki,  the  soldiers 
in  grey  occupied  the  station  across  the  great 
square  from  the  Staff  building.  Since  there 
was  no  artillery,  the  object  was  to  drive  the 
Red  Guard  away  from  the  windows,  so  that 
the  doors  could  be  destroyed  with  hand- 
grenades.  A  face  at  a  window,  and  a  puff 
of  flame  streaked  the  ominously  empty 
square.  The  Lewis  gun  sputtered  indus- 
triously.     A   few  furtive   figures    tried   to 


groups.  The  crowd  had  begun  to  move 
vaguely,  the  dusk  dimming  the  bright 
colours  of  their  blouses  and  kerchiefs.  The 
Golden  Horn  took  down  its  shutters,  and 
Vladivostok  went  home  to  dinner.  At  the 
station  a  different  scene  was  being  enacted. 
Box-cars  stood  on  the  tracks,  swallowing 
men  into  their  interiors  as  they  had  stood 
once  before  emitting  them.  Row  after  row 
crawled  into  the  lantern-lighted  cars,  piling 
up  on  bare  planks.  By  the  time  the 
Russians  had  settled  comfortably  to  the 
gaieties  of  "  Mile.  Houp-la,"  the  Bohemian 
echelons  were  already  moving  out  to  the 
north.     What  was  yet  to  be  in  that  western 
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of     Siberia    from    the 
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escape  from  the  krepost,  to  be  potted  on  the 
wet  cobblestones.  Once  the  Czechs,  running 
across  the  cleared  space  at  the  sign  of 
a  white  flag,  were  met  by  a  treacherous 
bomb.  Within  half  an  hour  of  the  time 
set  by  the  officers,  a  grenade  blew  in  the 
door,  and  the  building  was  rushed.  A  few 
German  officers  captured  were  marched 
away  under  British  guard. 

By  the  time  the  long  Siberian  twilight 
closed  down  on  the  memorable  Saturday, 
Vladivostok  was  non-Bolshevik.  To  what 
was  it  a  prelude?  One  could  but  wonder 
as  one  watched  the  soup  kitchens  clattering 
into  the  great  square.  Soldiers  squatted 
here  and  there  in  the  fading  light— tired 


Teuton  hand,  already  reaching  greedily 
across  Asia  for  it,  the  road  to  Berlin,  or 
the  destruction  of  this  small  force  ?  With 
Allied  support,  there  was  no  danger  now 
of  annihilation,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
while  the  Allies  dallied  and  the  Russians 
played  the  role  of  what  Turgenieff  called 
"  gas-bags,"  the  Czechs  started  the  venture. 
Within  twenty-four  hours  the  guns  captured 
in  the  Vladivostok  arsenal,  lacking  certain 
small  but  important  parts  while  in  the  hands 
of  the  Boisheviki,  owing  to  Japanese  fore- 
thought, were  on  the  road.  But  in  the 
meantime,  action  being  imperative  to  pre- 
vent a  concentration  at  Nikolsk,  the  Czechs 
made  their  first    attack  without  artillery. 
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And  a  costly  attack  it  was — a  part  of  their 
mad  heroism.  Had  lack  of  equipment  held 
them',  however,  the  wind  and  the  rain  of 
a  season  ago  would  now  be  whitening  their 
bones  on  the  plains  of  Eussia  and  Siberia. 
They  take  as  a  matter  of  course  that  they 
must  capture  as  they  go — wrest  from  the 
enemy  himself  the  material  to  defeat  him. 

Issues  at  present  are  shaping  rapidly  in 
the  east.  The  calendar  travels  a  week 
overnight.  Since  the  Czechs  vanished  into 
the  north  many  events  have  occurred.  The 
lost  sanitar  train  has  arrived  f  rom  Habarovsk. 
The  echelons  have  disentangled  themselves, 
have  taken  Irkutsk,  and  moved  two  days 
farther  east  to  the  corner  of  Lake  Baikal. 
The  scant  news  which  comes  by  messenger 
indicates  that  the  situation  there  at  Baikal 
has  developed  seriously.  Four  thousand 
men  are  trapped  without  ammunition;  food 
is  to  be  had  only  from  Irkutsk ;  railway 
tunnels  along  the  road  are  blown  in. 
Apparently  the  echelons  have  reached  a 
position  from  which  they  are  unable  to 
advance,  else  they  would  move  to  a  station 
two  days  east,  where  telegraphic  communica- 
tions might  be  established  with  Peking.  But 
winter  has  advanced. 

The  Allies  have  come,  too,  since  the 
Czechs  departed,  and  not  too  soon,  if  the 
echelons  are  not  to  perish.  Vladivostok 
now  takes  on  the  atmosphere  of  a  populous 
and  militant  Port  Said.  Troops  are  con- 
stantly departing  for  the  front ;  French 
casquettes  drink  coffee  in  the  little  gardens  ; 
British  officers  are  stiffly  hunting  the  baths  ; 
"The  Dollar  Princess  "  ("  po  Rysski")  plays 
nightly  to  rows  of  American  khaki.  A 
British  transport  is  here  from  Hong  Kong, 
a  French  ship  from  Saigon.  The  Japanese 
are  here,  with  white  gloves  and  limousines, 
and  more  troops  than  they  care  £o  confess. 
The  Americans  are  here,  not  pretty,  but 
serviceable,  with  mules  and  prairie-schooners. 
The  railway  engineers  who  have  been 
playing  pinochle  in  Nagasaki  until,  to  quote 
them,  they  are  "  as  jumpy  as  old  maids,"  are 
here,  living  on  Kerensky  gold,  imploring 
work.  The  Salvation  Army  is  here.  Donald 
Thompson  is  here.  All  the  materials  for  a 
campaign  are  here  in  embryo,  and  much 
more  will  follow.  From  the  size  of  the 
shadows,  the  events  started  by  the  Czecho- 
slovaks are  big  ones.  "  The  Queen  of  the 
East"  promises  to  fulfil  her  name.  The 
Trans-Siberian — that  thin  line  of  communica- 
tion between  east  and  west,  whose  traffic, 
pouring  Siberia's  myriads  of  troops  into 
Europe,     and     feebly     emitting     emigres, 


chronicles  the  history  of  Eussia — will  again 
see  moving  into  Siberia  the  paraphernalia  of 
war,  men  in  khaki  with  modern  guns,  as 
during  the  first  year  of  the  conflict  it  saw 
millions  of  clumping  grey  figures  with  black 
bread  under  their  arms,  and  shaggy  little 
ponies,  streaming  along  its  length  to  fight 
for  the  White  Czar. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  Allies  in 
Eussia  ?  No  one  can  say  with  assurance. 
The  Czechs  have  constantly  and  consistently 
affirmed  that  they  have  no  wish  to  fight 
the  Eussian  people,  and  they  have,  with  the 
utmost  caution,  kept  free  from  entangling 
alliances.  The  Allies  have  been  equally 
definite,  in  their  separate  proclamations, 
declaring  their  intentions  not  to  interfere  in 
Eussian  internal  affairs.  Both  by  Czech  and 
Allies  Eussia  has  been  handled  with  velvet 
gloves — assured  of  her  territorial  integrity, 
of  her  inalienable  right  to  choose  her 
manners  and  her  morals,  of  her  liberty,  the 
colour  and  stripe  of  her  destiny.  She  has 
been  promised  everything — money,  food, 
shoes,  even  commissions.  She  has  been  as 
delicately  flattered  as  a  woman  ;  humoured, 
clothed,  and  fed  like  an  orphaned  child  ; 
coddled  like  a  sick  man ;  wept  with  over 
her  past ;  exalted  for  her  virtues  ;  promised 
a. future;  cursed  for  her  sins;  distrusted, 
^  pitied,  and  held  in  contempt ;  supported, 
speculated  upon ;  believed  in  with  little 
visible  reason  as  no  other  nation  in  the 
world.  And  how  will  she  respond  ?  By 
rushing  into  the  iron  arms  of  Germany  ? 
The  landing  of  the  first  troops  evoked  a 
storm  of  words  and  pamphlets ;  the 
bourgeoisie  had  betrayed  Eussia,  sold  her 
to  the  foreigner.  A  student  at  the 
Far  East  Institute  began  an  oration : 
"To-day  England  lands  troops;  war  has 
begun  with  England."  To-day  the  Eussian 
is  a  little  tired.  "  What  is  to  be  done  ?  "  he 
asks.  The  stamp  of  the  old  regime  is  still 
upon  him.  But  the  mood  of  to-morrow  ? 
Moved  by  reason  and  common-sense,  will  he 
clap  the  Austrian  and  German  back  into 
prison  ?  Will  he,  with  the  illogicalness  of 
the  Slav,  fight  with  the  German  and  Austrian, 
in  order  not  to  fight  again  for  Eussia  ?  Or 
will  he,  because  he  is  bankrupt  or  tired  or 
afraid,  go  home  and  hide?  Three  possi- 
bilities unfold.  The  optimist  sees  a  new 
line  on  the  east  front,  with  Allied  armies  for 
a  nucleus,  and  a  volunteer  Eussian  Army, 
after  a  year.  The  pessimist  fears  that  the 
peasant,  to  whom  bread  and  soup  are  the 
real  issues,  hating  the  Japanese  and  influenced 
by  German  propaganda,  will  join  the  Germans 
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against  the  Allies.     The  man  on  the  Media  Via  believes  the  Trans-Siberian  will  be  cleared, 

Siberia  held  against  occupation,  and  communication  established  with  the  Czechs  in  Russia. 

All  agree  on  two  points— the  Russian  cannot  be  conscripted,  and  the  Czech  must  be  rescued! 
As  this  leaves  Vladivostok  at  the  beginning  of  September,  1918,  theopening  of  the  Siberian- 

Railway  to  Irkutsk  is  practically  accomplished,  and  if  to  Irkutsk,  then  to  the  Urals,  since 

the  Siberian  Government  holds  the  line  from  Irkutsk 
westward.  The  optimist  seems  to  have  seen  the 
situation  more  clearly  than  the  pessimist.  There 
certainly  will  be  a  strong  movement  to  reach  the 
Czechs  in  Russia  fighting  about  Vologda  and  toward 
Archangelsk.  And  of  all  this  two  months  ago 
there  was  not  a  sign  or  a  vestige.  To  contrast  the 
Bolshevik  days  with  all  this  movement  of  war  for 
saving  Siberia  is  to  have  an  admiration,  which  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated,  for  that  disciplined,  determined 
band  who  less  than  five  months  ago  emerged  from 
the  steppe.  What  will  yet  be  in  Siberia  no  one 
knows  ;  but,. whatever  it  is,  the  Czecho-Slovaks  have 
been  the  motive  power. 

With  every  nation  exhibiting  unexpected  excel- 
lencies, it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  define 
the  qualities  of  any  people  ;  but  one  may  always 
inquire     into     the     springs    of     men's    actions — 
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enthusiasms,  philosophy,  necessity,  will,  or 
some  deeper  mystery.  At  the  present 
moment,  when  the  world  is  disappointed  iu 
Eussia,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  Czech 
is  by  blood  a  Slav,  an  inheritance  written  in 
his  mobile  face,  in  his  eyes,  softening  under 
the  spell  of  his  folk-music  as  he  marches 
away  to  war  with  a  boutonniere  in  the 
top  of  his  bayonet.  General  Diterichs 
describes  him,  "  hot-boiling,  passionate," 
and  with  it  tender  and  imaginative.  That 
sympathy,  that  poignant  sensibility,  that 
immense  naturalness  which  are  Russian, 
and  which,  with  generations  of  discipline, 
will  make  him  the  towering  figure  of  the 
world  when  the  lesser  races  with  the 
superficial  knowingness  have  passed  —  all 
these  are  the  fundamental  qualities  of  the 
Czech.  His  other  qualities  are  the  result  of 
discipline. 

If  you  ask  the  Czech  himself,  he  will  tell 
you  that  the  secret  of  his  life  is  perhaps  what 
President  Wilson  calls  enthusiasm.  He  calls 
it  love — love  of  country,  which  lays  dpwn 
life  without  question  or  stint ;  love  of  beauty, 
without  which  he  considers  life  stupid, 
neither  to  be  lived  through  with  joy  nor 
departed  from  with  dignity.  In  this 
aesthetic  apprehension,  which  we  call  by  the 
thin  and  unsatisfactory  word  "taste,"  the 
Czech  is  like  the  French — surely  he  must  be 
likened  sooner  or  later  to  the  French — 
bearing  the  mark  of  a  race  old  in  living,  rich 
in  tradition,  discerning  in  its  appreciations. 
He  is,  too,  a  lover  of  love,  worshipping 
women ;  a  lover  of  life,  more  joyous  than 
the  Russian,  less  light-minded  than  the 
Gaul — a  lover,  not  of  the  form,  but  of  the 
substance.  Life  is  short ;  youth  is  short. 
It  is  to  laugh,  to  work,  to  weep,  to  think,  to 
love,  to  be  aware  of  that  complex  and  ever- 
changing  stream  of  consciousness.  When  a 
Czech  dies,  somehow  one  feels  that  one  may 
say  of  him  what  may  not  be  said  of  every 
man  :  "  He  is  dead,  but  he  has  lived" 

If  you  ask  the  American,  he  will  tell  you 
that  the  Czech's  secret  is  "  Allied  ideals  with 
Teuton  training."  It  is  his  efficiency  that 
endears  him  to  the  American,  especially  if 


he  is  recuperating  from  the  Russian  Army. 
The  reputation  is  widespread.  In  Austria 
the  Czech  is  known  as  the  cleverest  hand- 
worker, the  most  capable  servant.  In 
Vladivostok  the  Czech  doctors  are  the 
most  efficient ;  at  Nibolsk  Czech  engineers 
repaired  in  three  days  the  bridges  which 
experts  said  would  require  three  weeks. 
How  tell  the  tale  of  the  Czechs  without  its 
seeming  a  legend  ?  This  practical  ability 
is  doubtless  the  result  of  contact  with  the 
German,  the  result  of  a  struggle  to  exist, 
and  it  is  an  immeasurable  asset  in  personality. 
To  try  to  fit  him  with  a  phrase,  the  Czech 
is  a  man  not  lifted  from  the  Slav  dream,  but 
rescued  from  the  miasma  of  sickly  thinking, 
and,  under  the  more  intensive  civilisation  of 
the  West,  trained  to  act.  His  philosophy  is 
practical.  What  can  be  done  he  does.  If 
nothing  may  be  done,  he  accepts  the 
inevitable,  even  death.  And  this  is  not 
weakness,  but  strength,  part  of  his  con- 
structive interpretation  of  life. 

One  hesitates  to  say  that  he  is  a  democrat, 
after  the  banality  of  Russia.  But  Bohemian 
democracy  bears  no  taint ;  it  has  been  a 
natural  growth,  the  evolution  of  a  people 
deprived  of  their  aristocracy — a  "  beautiful 
democracy,"  to  use  a  term  of  the  Czechs 
themselves,  in  which  a  man  does  not  deny 
the  genuine  differences  of  ability  and 
training,  but  scorns  to  recognise  the  artificial 
distinctions  of  privilege.  Democracies  are 
not  always  charming  in  their  terms  ;  their 
people  are  so  often  uncouth  and  ignorantly 
groping,  attaching  a  false  connotation,  that 
one  forgets  that  an  enlightened  democracy 
is  really  one  of  the  beautiful  things  in  the 
world.  The  Czechs  recall  the  fact  that  it  is. 
England,  France,  America  —  one  expects 
them  to  be  great,  but  there  is  new  inspiration 
in  finding  an  ancient  beauty  in  this  little 
and  hitherto  obscure  people,  thanks  to  the 
typhoon  of  war,  which  has  lifted  the  mists  and 
blown  Bohemia  into  the  world — an  actuality. 

[The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  the 
kind  assistance  of  General  Paris,  Lieutenant 
Broz,  and  Admiral  Knight,  in  the  preparation 
of  this  article.] 
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THE    TEMPORARY 

By   REX    COLVILE 

Illustrated   by    Dudley   Tennant 


LITTLE  Mr.  Willoughby,  temporary 
clerk  in  the  Greytown  office  of  the 
Universal  Bank,  entered  the  last 
credit  in  the  ledger — posting  it  as  a  debit — 
shut  the  big  book  with  a  bang,  heaved  a 
sigh  of  relief,  and  hopped  down  from  his 
high  stool. 

Competent  Miss  Harris,  at  the  desk  beside 
him,  smiled  upon  him  as  a  mother  might — • 
a  mother,  that  is  to  say,  who  is  twenty  years 
younger  than  her  son. 

"  Finished  ?  "  she  asked. 

He  nodded  with  some  importance. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "And— and  I  don't 
want  to  boast,  Miss  Harris,  but  I  really 
think  I've  not  made  very  many  mistakes 
to-day.  I  have  been  particularly  careful, 
seeing  that  I  start  for  my  nine  days'  holiday 
to-morrow."  He  gave  Miss  Harris  one  of 
his  wistful,  boyish  glances.  "I — I  think 
I've  deserved  my  holiday — don't  you  ?  "  he 
asked,  tentatively  adding  :  "  Perhaps  ?  " 

Miss  Harris  looked  indulgent.  When  one 
considers  that  it  fell  chiefly  to  the  lot  of 
Miss  Harris  to  discover,  and  correct,  the 
not  infrequent  mistakes  made  by  little 
Mr.  Willoughby,  this  indulgent  look  argues 
well  for  Mr.  Willoughby's  charm. 

"  You  have  indeed,"  she  said.  "  Hasn't 
he,  Mr.  Lowe  ?  " 

The  cashier  turned  from  the  counter, 
having  performed  the  daily  equilibrium  of 
"balancing,"  and  peered  over  the  ledger 
desk-rail. 

"Rather,"  he  said  earnestly  and  quite 
untruthfully.     "  None  better." 

Miss  Foster  suspended  ruling  off  the 
general  cash  book.  She  had  a  pen  in  her 
mouth. 

"And  I  hope,"  she  said,  "you'll  enjoy 
every  minute  of  it,  Mr.  Willoughby." 

Miss  Queenie  Brown,  the  flapper  junior, 
gave  a  final  twirl  to  the  lever  of  the 
letter-copying  press. 

"Oh,   Mr.   Willoughby,"    she    implored, 


"  do  have  a  good  time.     Promise  me  you'll 
have  a  real  good  time." 

Mr.  Willoughby's  smooth,  chubby  face 
flushed  pinkly.  "Thank  you,  thank  you," 
he  said,  and  trotted  off  to  the  cloak-room 
to  get  his  hat  and  stick. 

The  members  of  the  staff  looked  at  each 
other  and  smiled ;  Mr.  Lowe  winked  as 
well.  It  was  the  sort  of  smile  grown-ups 
exchange  when  a  simple,  unaffected  little 
boy  with  attractive  manners  leaves  the 
drawing-room  for  his  nursery.  Mr.  Lowe's 
wink  was  the  paternal  wink — it  implied  : 
"  Isn't  he  a  little  caution  ?  "  They  were 
all  proud  of  him,  "dud"  ledger-keeper 
though  he  was.  Indeed,  they  were  rather 
proud  of  his  being  a  "dud"  ledger-keeper, 
because,  as  Miss  Queenie  Brown  put  it,  "  it 
just  showed."  In  other  words,  how  could 
a  dreamy,  unsophisticated,  chuckle-headed 
chap  who  had  written  one  slim  volume  of 
poetry  and  two  rather  stouter  volumes 
of  fairy  fancies  be  expected  to  make  a 
success  of  banking  ? 

True,  Mr.  Lowe  might  occasionally  groan 
in  spirit  and  say,  "What  the  deuce  is  the 
old  Universal  coming  to  when  it  has  to 
rope  in  fellows  who  make  rhymes  and  whose 
heads  are  full  of  leprechauns  and  pixies  ?  " 
but  to  the  cashiers  of  the  rival  banks  in  the 
town  he  would  speak  in  this  wise:  "Yes, 
Mr.  Willoughby,  our  temporary  man,  is  an 
interesting  personality — a  poet  of  repute 
and  a  weaver  of  the  most  charming  fairy 
tales.  'Essential  work'  is  what  he  rather 
pathetically  calls  banking." 

It  was  the  Universal's  pride  that  none  of 
the  other  banks  in  the  town  could  boast 
of  numbering  a  poetic  adept  in  fairy  lore 
amongst  its  "temporaries."  Certainly  the 
"  British "  had  an  artist  of  sorts  in  its  bill 
department.  But  he  didn't  look  at  all  like 
an  artist ;  besides,  he  was  quite  good  at  bills. 
Mr.  Willoughby  created  an  atmosphere  in 
the  Universal  office — an  unreal  atmosphere 
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that  was  stimulating.     The  staff  felt   that, 
vicariously,  he  himself  parfcook  of  the  nature 
of  a  fairy.    He  was  not  human  in  the  clerical* 
sense. 

"  Off  for  your  holiday,  Mr.  Willoughby  ?  " 

The  manager  had  emerged  from  his 
private  room  just  as  his  "temporary"  was 
on  the  point  of  leaving. 

"Yes,  sir.     Good-bye." 

"  Oh,  good-bye.  *  Where  are  you  off  to  ? 
What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

Behind  the  counter,  behind  the  ledger 
desk,  at  the  junior's  table,  the  staff  held 
its  breath.  Not  one  of  them  would  have 
put  so  intimate  a  question  to  little  Mr. 
Willoughby — a  delicate  sense  of  intruding 
upon  his  non-banking  life  would  have 
restrained  them.  Yet  they  all  wanted  to 
know  what  this  rummy,  fascinating,  incapable 
little  chap  was  going  to  do  with  his  nine 
days'  holiday.  They  felt,  and  hoped,  it 
would  be  something  unusual.  Indeed,  Miss 
Queenie  Brown,  who  was  now  licking  stamps 
with  a  delightfully  pert  pink  tongue,  almost 
^  trembled  when  she  thought  of  how  severe 
the  shock  would  be  to  her  imaginings  if 
Mr.  Willoughby  were  to  reply  that  he  was 
going  to  spend  a  week  at  Llandudno  or — 
or  even  Bognor. 

"  I'm  going — into — the  forest,  sir — the — 
the  New  Forest." 

There  were  queer  little  gaps  between 
Mr.  Willoughby's  words,  almost  as  though 
he  knew  that  something  odd  was  going  to 
happen  to  him  there.  And  he  had  said 
"  into,"  not  "  to  "  the  forest. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  manager,  patronisingly 
casual.  "And  what  are  you  going  to  do 
there  ? "  He  had  almost  added,  "  poor 
thing." 

"Sit  down,"  answered  Mr.  Willoughby 
amazingly. 

A  sigh  of  relief  went  up  from  the  staff. 
Their  "  temporary  "  was  unlike  any  other 
"  temporary."  He  had  upheld  his  reputation. 
Bright  tears  of  joy  were  in  the  eyes  of 
Miss  Queenie  Brown.  He  was  not  going 
to  Bognor. 

Me.  Willoughby  sat  at  the  open  window 
in  the  coffee-room  of  "  The  Old  Red  Deer," 
Tiptoe  Down. 

Across  the  rutted  road,  over  the  bit  of 
common,  the  outposts  of  the  forest  stood 
on  guard,  knee-deep  in  the  grey-blue 
twilight,  their  heads  and  shoulders  aglow 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  setting  sun. 

This  was  the  first  evening  ot  Mr. 
TSTilloughby's  holiday.     He  had  done  what 


he  had  said  he  would.  He  had  "  gone  into 
the  forest  "  and  he  had  "  sat  down."  And 
now  he  was  absorbing  his  impressions. 

His  eyes  were  half  closed.  Upon  his  knee 
lay  a  writing-pad  ;  by  its  side,  in  its  slim 
white  coffin,  a  stylo  pen.  Soon,  quite  soon, 
he  would  begin  to  write.  A  gentle,  rumina- 
tive smile  curved  his  lips.  He  was  very 
happy.  This  little  book  which  he  would 
presently  write  should  be  his  best — better 
than  those  other  two  :. "  Really  and  Truly  ?  " 
and  "Let's  Pretend."  It  should  be  called 
"The  Little  Ledger" — a  wistful  jest  upon 
his  occupation  at  the  Universal  Bank.  Each 
day  he  would  "post  it,"  and  every  entry 
should  be  a  credit — something  imagined  or, 
more  subtly,  felt,  to  add  to  the  balance  of 
the  forest.  He  would  be  simply  the 
forest's  ledger  clerk.  But  it  should  not  be 
a  mere  piece  of  bookkeeping,  not  a  guide, 
and  yet,  to  those  who  had  eyes  to  see,  it 
should  indeed  be  a  guide,  for  it  should 
show  them  the  hidden  things,  the  old 
forgotten  things — what  men  called  myths. 
It  should  be  about  an  ordinary  chap  like 
himself  and — and  a  dryad  —  a  wood- 
nymph,  wonderfully  met,  wonderfully  loved. 
Through  the  eyes  of  this  forest-born  goddess 
the  secrets  of  the  forest — those  dormant 
assets — would  be  revealed  and  written  down 
by  him  in  "  The  Little  Ledger." 

Mr.  Willoughby  sighed  luxuriously  and 
fully  opened  his  eyes.  He  reached  for  his 
pen. 

A  big  man,  with  top-hat  pushed  back  from 
his  hot  forehead,  and  in  his  hand  a  very 
yellow  suit-case,  passed  the  window.  The 
next  minute  his  voice  was  heard  in  the 
passage. 

"All  right!  All  right!  'Am  and 
eggs'll  do.  (let  a  move  on !  In  'ere  ? 
Righto  ! "  Mr.  Willoughby's  hand  fell 
limply  from  his  pen.  The  big  man  had 
burst  into  the  room,  shattering  on  the 
instant  the  delicate  mesh  of  his  imaginings. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  the  big  man,  cheery 
but  gasping.  "  Thought  I  was  never  going 
to  get  'ere.  Not  a  trap  to  be  'ad.  '  Ad  to 
foot  it  five  blooming  miles  from  the  station  ! 
Phew  !     Don't  I  sweat !  " 

He  threw  himself  with  a  rueful  laugh  into 
an  armchair.  "  Of  all  the  forsaken  'oles  !  " 
he  puffed.  "  What're  you  doing  'ere,  sir  ?  " 
x  But  Mr.  Willoughby,  speechless,  could 
only  gaze  -in  anguish.  He  had  been  con- 
gratulating himself  upon  having  this  little 
inn  all  to  himself,  and  now  this — this 
anachronism  in  morning  coat,  white  waist- 
coat and  spats,  had  thrust  himself  upon  his 
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fond  fancies  !  It — it  was  an  outrage — an 
outrage  upon  imagination  and  an  outrage 
upon  that  great  dreaming  mystery  of  forest 
which  had  that  day  offered  him  its  Freedom. 

"  Eh  ?  "  repeated  the  big  man.  "  What 
on  earth  brings  you  'ere  ?  " 

Mr.  Willoughby  sighed.  There  was  no 
gamsaying  this  awful  man's  good-humoured 
persistence. 

"If  it  comes  to  that,"  he  said  mildly, 
"  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

It  was  a  most  excusable  question.  On  the 
brim  of  the  forest,  five  miles  from  the  typical 
sign  of  civilisation,  one  does  not  look  for 
garments  such  as  this  man  was  wearing,  nor, 
indeed,  does  one  look  for  the  sort  of  man 
who  was  within  them. 

"Ah!"  said  the  big  man,  closing  an  eye 
and  screwing  up  one  side  of  nis  vast  clean- 
shaven face.     "  Ah  !     That's  telling  !  " 

Mr.  Willoughby  nodded  acquiescence. 
He  was  more  than  willing  to  leave  it  at  that. 
Besides,  it  relieved  him  of  the  necessity  of 
satisfying  the  stranger's  curiosity  as  regards 
himself.  WThat  Mr.  Willoughby  was  doing 
here  was  "  telling  "  also. 

"If  you  guessed  for  a  thousand  years," 
laughed  the  big  man,  fanning  himself  with  a 
magenta  handkerchief,  "  you'd  never  'it  upon 
it.  I'll  tell  you.  I'm  'ere  to  make  money 
— big  money  !     Now,  then  !  " 

Mr.  Willoughby  made  a  forlorn  gesture 
and  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  sleeping  forest. 
He  felt  it  shared  his  sadness. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  big  man  jovially, 
following  the  direction  of  his  gaze,  "out  of 
that  you're  looking  at.  Out  of  all  those 
trees  and  things.  Money  !  Big  money. 
I'll  bet  you're  not  'ere  to  make  money  ! 
Come,  now,  are  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Willoughby  abruptly,  even 
fiercely. 

"  Yet,  if  you  knew  'ow,  you  could.  I  tell 
you,  these  trees  and  things  are  the  goods. 
They're  what  the  public  wants,  and  what 
the  public  wants  it'll  pay  for  with  both 
'ands.  The  public  says  to  me,  *  Give  us 
the  real  thing,'  and  I  give  it  'em.  Look 
'ere  !   As  man  to  man,  what  are  you  after  ?  " 

"The  unreal  thing!"  blurted  out  Mr. 
Willoughby. 

The  big  man  put  his  head  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other,  observing 
Mr.  Willoughby  closely  from  either  angle. 
Then  he  frowned. 

"  Come  off  of  it,"  he  said.  "  What're  you 
giving  us  ?  " 

An  urgent  desire  to  stop  this  man's  talking 
took  Dossession   of    Mr.    Willoughby.      If 


anything  could  acpomplish  this  object,  it 
would  be  the  truth.  So  Mr.  Willoughby 
began  to  tell  the  truth.  And  as  he  spoke 
he  became  oddly  aware  that  in  some  strange 
way  the  forest  and  its  secret  silent  dwellers 
were  listening,  helping,  approving. 

"  The  unreal  thing,"  he  repeated,  nervously 
emphatic.  "  I  am  here  to  seek  the  lost— 
those  that  were,  and  are  not,  and  yet  still 
are.  I  am  here  to  catch  the  whisper  of  the 
past,  and  tread,  however  falteringly,  the  old 
ways.  In  the  friendly  silence  of  the  real 
things — as  you  call  them — I  hope  to  hear  the 
echo  of  the  beautiful  unreal.     I " 

The  big  man  was  gaping.  He  looked 
uneasy. 

"  What  unreal  thing  do  you  'ope  to 
catch?"  he  asked.  "Moths,  d'ye  mean? 
Moths  are  real  enough." 

"  Myths  aren't,"  said  Mr.  Willoughby. 

"  Myths  ?  " 

Mr.  W7illoughby  sank  back  in  his  chair. 
He  felt  weak.     He  was  shaking. 

"  I — I  am  going  to—to  write  a— a  story," 
he  whispered,  "  about— about  a  dryad,  a 
wood  -  nymph,  and  I  —  hope  —  to  be 
helped " 

"  Here's  your  ham  an'  eggs,  sir,  and  please 
will  you  have  tea  or  coffee  ? " 

With  a  cry  of  pain,  Mr.  Willoughby  sprang 
up  and  tottered  past  the  red-cheeked  country 
maid  who  had  brought  in  the  big  man's- 
supper. 

The  big  man  watched  him  go,  his  gaze 
very  intent. 

Then,  waving  the  girl  away  with  a 
muttered  "  Tea,  and  mind  it's  'ot,"  he 
dragged  a  fat  memorandum  book  from  his 
pocket.  In  this,  with  a  stub  of  a  pencil, 
moistened  suitably,  he  wrote  several  lines. 
He  wrote  them  under  the  attractive  heading 
of  "  Wood  Nymp,"  adding  a  marginal  note, 
"800  feet."  It  would  almost  seem  as 
though  the  big  man  was  under  the  impression 
that  a  "  nymp  "  was  a  species  of  centipede. 

.  III. 

It  was  the  third  day  of  Mr.  Willoughby's 
holiday. 

Mr.  Willoughby  sat  on  the  grass,  his  back 
buttressed  against  a  fallen  tree-trunk.  On 
his  knee  lay  a  score  of  pages  of  "  The  Little 
Ledger,"  covered  with  his  tiny  pointed  hand- 
writing. Behind  him  and  on  either  side  of 
him  the  forest  shut  him  in,  but  in  front 
of  him  there  spread  a  great  circular  gap 
from  which  all  trees  had  been  banished  save 
one,  a  giant  oak  which  stood,  majestically 
aloof,  in  the  midst  of   the  clearing.     The 
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"Now  he  himself  was  whirling  where  he  stood,  his  feet  stamping  the  turf  in  queer  spasmodic  beats." 


sun,  directly  overhead,  struck  the  big  tree 
into  vivid  radiance,  leaving  only  its  wide- 
girthed  trunk  in  shadow.  Suddenly  Mr. 
Willoughby  looked  up. 

In  the  midst  of  his  literary  adventures 
with  his  fictional  dryad,  something  vhad 
stopped  the  flow  of  his  pen  and  jerked  him 
to  strained  attention,  stiffened  him  to  acute 
consciousness  of  his  surround' ags — above 
all,  had  flashed  upon  him  the  knowledge 
that  he  was  not  alone. 

What  was  it  ?  The  sound  of  a  sigh  ? 
The  wraith  of  a  footfall  ?     Slowly,  cautiously 


he  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and 
put  it  and  the  pen  upon  the  pine-needled 
turf. 

Then  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  trunk 
of  the  big  oak,  and,  watching,  he  saw  the 
wonderful  happening — the  materialisation 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Tree.  Not  for  an  instant 
did  the  faintest  flicker  of  a  doubt  assail 
his  mind  ;  in  one  glorious,  breath-catching 
moment  the  stupendous  truth  was  revealed 
to  him — there,  in  apparently  bodily  form, 
a  dryad  stood  before  him— or,  rather,  a 
hamadryad—a   being   born  with  the   giant 
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1 The  goods  !    The  real  right  goods  !     This '11  knock  'em  ! ' " 


oak,  destined  to  live  while  the  oak  lived, 
fated  to  die  when  the  oak  died. 

She  was  clinging  to  the  tree-trunk,  a 
bare-armed,  bare-legged  child,  smocked  in 
leaves  and  lichen,  girdled  with  sprays  of 
honeysuckle,  and  over  her  slim  white 
shoulders  and  down  her  back  poured  the 
copper  cascade  of  her  unstemmed  hair. 

In  reverent  ecstasy  Mr.  Willoughby  gazed 
upon  this  vision  that  had  been  vouchsafed  to 
him — to  him  alone.  He  saw  her  slowly, 
timorously  abandon  the  support  of  her  great 
friend  and  venture  a  step  or  two  away 
from  its  massive  safety.  A  pause.  Then, 
as  though  gaining  courage,  she  flung  back 
her  head,  stretched  out  her  arms  as  though 
in  farewell  to  the  overhanging  branches, 
and  sprang  out  into  the  flooding  sunlight.    In 


the  act  of  springing  she  saw  Mr.  Willoughby, 
and  the  spring,  arrested  in  mid-air,  lost  all 
its  joyous  freedom.  Quicker  than  thought 
she  was  crouching  upon  the  turf. 

Mr.  Willoughby  did  not  move.  Her  wild, 
shy  eyes,  amazingly  bright,  but  strangely 
uncomprehending,  were  fixed  upon  him 
uncertainly.  She  was  poised  for  flight,  yet 
she  did  not  move.  She,  too,  was  in  the 
presence  of  the  unreal — a  mortal  man. 

Now,  Mr.  Willoughby  was  not  steeped  in 
fairy  lore  for  nothing.  He  knew  that 
possibly  a  hundred  years  might  have  elapsed 
since  this  lovely  elemental  forest  spirit  had 
taken  on  human  form,  and  that,  goddess 
though  she  was,  and  supreme  amongst  forest 
things,  she  would  at  first,  in  contact  with 
man,  share  with  the  little  creatures  of  the 
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wild  their  inborn  apprehension  of  him. 
Therefore,  with  an  effort  as  heroic  as  he  was 
ever  likely  to  make  in  his  life,  he  dragged 
his  eyes  away  from  her  and  gazed  steadily 
upon  his  own  unlovely  boots. 

He  was  rewarded.  For  perhaps  ten 
minutes  the  hamadryad  did  not  move,  and 
Mr.  Willoughby's  eyes  became  fixed,  glassy, 
and  unseeing — his  boots  had  long  since 
merged  into  the  grey-green  of  the  grass. 
Then,  soft  as  a  featheiv  drawn  across  silk, 
there  came  a  rustling,  and  Mr.  Willoughby's 
boots  sprang  once  again  into  visible  pro- 
minence. He  could  hear  her  breathing, 
little,  quick,  panting  breaths  that  told  of 
hurried  heart-beats  beneath  the  leafy  smock.. 
She  was  creeping  toward  him.  He  dared 
not  look.  She  was  near  him  now — quite 
near — he  could  feel  her  presence.  She  had 
touched  him !  She  had  touched  his  hand  with 
hers,  and  at  the  exquisite  cool  fragrance  of 
that  touch  he  cried  aloud — a  sobbing  cry 
of  soul-rapture — and  looked.  She  was  gone  ! 
He  saw  the  glint  of  her  white  limbs,  the  flash 
of  her  copper  hair,  then  the  green  curtain  of 
the  forest  lifted  for  an  instant  and  was 
dropped  behind  her. 

Mr.  Willoughby  was  groping  blindly  for 
his  pipe,  automatically  assuring  himself  of 
material  things,  when  once  again  she  stood 
before  him,  full  in  the  sunlight.  And  now 
there  was  no  fear  in  her  great  dark  eyes  ; 
they  were  shy  still,  but  with  the  soft,  melting 
shyness  of  the  deer,  a  little  deprecating,  a 
little  caressing.  With  his  heart  thumping 
in  his  throat,  Mr.  Willoughby  strove  to 
convey  an  attitude  of  passive  friendliness. 
He  even  conjured  up  a  reassuring  smile.  On 
the  instant  she  reflected  the  smile,  but  gave 
it  a  radiance  that  was  a  revelation.  Mr. 
Willoughby  gasped.  And  now  her  eyes  were 
glowing,  burning,  mocking,  inviting.  Mr. 
Willoughby  struggled  to  his  feet.  He  reeled 
before  her  when  she  laughed.  The  next 
moment  she  had  touched  his  cheek  with  her 
water-cool  fingers  and  had  sprung  away 
again  before  he  had  realised  the  thrall  of 
her  touch,  the  lure  of  her  laugh.  She  stood 
away  from  him,  laughing  softly,  swaying  like 
a  sapling,  the  incarnation  of  grace.  Then 
suddenly  she  beckoned,  and,  with  a  strangled 
sob,  Mr.  Willoughby  stumbled  toward  her. 
She  was  away  again,  and  now  she  was 
running,  her  body  bent,  her  arms  thrust  out 
behind  her,  encircling  the  enthralled  Mr. 
Willoughby,  skimming  as  a  swallow,  dipping, 
rising,  shimmering  in  the  golden  light. 

Mr.  Willoughby  stood  enchanted,  slowly 
pivoting,    his    eyes    enchained.      She    was 


dancing — the  dance  of  the  dryads — and 
from  every  forest  creature  she  had 
borrowed  something  of  the  poetry  of  motion, 
the  magic  of  movement— the  flicker  of  the 
leaves,  the  curve  of  the  grasses,  the  wave 
of  the  bracken,  the  flutter  of  the  moths,  the 
ripple  of  the  brown  brook,  the  dart  of  the 
insects,  the  poise  and  the  sweep  of  the  birds, 
the  sinuous  slide  of  the  deer.  Faster  she 
danced  and  faster,  ever  in  lessening  circles, 
ever  drawing  nearer  to  the  charmed  man. 
Now  he  himself  was  whirling  where  he 
stood,  his  feet  stamping  the  turf  in  queer 
spasmodic  beats.  Mad  thoughts— mad 
memories,  it  seemed — were  rushing  through 
him — impulses,  instincts,  age-old  instincts. 
Suddenly  he  heard  himself  cry  out — a  strange, 
quavering  cry,  almost  like  the  bleat  of  a  goat 
— the  fabled  call  of  the  faun,  and  with 
a  cry  she  was  in  his  arms,  the  copper  glory 
of  her  hair  scorching  his  face,  one  white 
arm  encircling  his  neck.  Her  head  slipped 
down  to  the  crook  of  his  arm,  her  eyes 
flared  into  his,  his  lips  fell  upon  hers. 

"  The  goods !  The  real  right  goods ! 
My  !  This'll  knock  'em  !  Break  away, 
Sylvia  ;  we've  got  the  picture  a  fair  treat !  " 

All  at  once  Mr.  Willoughby  found  his 
arms  empty.  In  front  of  him  stood  the  big 
man  whom  he  had  met  at  the  inn.  The 
big  man — still  with  his  top-hat  thrust  back 
from  his  hot  forehead — was  wreathed  in 
smiles. 

"  'Earty  Congrats,  mister,"  he  was  saying. 
"  You  couldn't  'ave  done  it  better  if  I'd  'ad 
the  training  of  you  meself.  A  little  gem, 
I  call  it,  and  I  don't  mind  'oo  'ears  me  say 
it.     Put  it  there  !  " 

And  the  completely  dazed  Mr.  Willoughby 
found  a  large  red  hand  presented  for  his 
acceptance. 

Mr.  Willoughby  did  not  "  put  it  there." 
He  was,  indeed,  incapable  of  movement,  and 
had  lost  all  power  of  connected  thought. 
He  was  like  a  man  emerging  from  the  effects 
of  an  anaesthetic — he  could  see,  he  could 
hear,  but  he  could  not  understand.  His 
eyes  goggled,  his  mouth  hung  open,  his  face 
was  chalk- white. 

"  Come,  now,  mister,  don't  say  as  you're 
offended  at  the  little  trick  we've  played  on 
you.  All  in  the  sacred  cause  of  Art,  y'  know. 
Besides,  you  put  me  up  to  it  yourself,  didn't 
you,  now,  with  your  gas  about  nymps  and 
such-like  stunts  ?  " 

Mr.  Willoughby  made  a  vague  gesture. 
Gradually  he  was  becoming  aware  that  this 
sun-drenched  glade  was  inhabited  by  a  con- 
course of  bewilderingly-garbed  individuals, 
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who  were  strolling  about,  smoking  cigarettes, 
and  chatting  together.  Most  of  the  men 
were  wearing  green  tights  and  leather 
jerkins,  and  carried  bows  and  arrows. 
There  was  also  a  fat  man  dressed  as  a  monk. 
But,  more  puzzling  still,  there  was  a  thin, 
keen-looking  man  with  a  tripod  upon  which 
a  sort  of  magic-lantern  was  erected. 

"  We're  down  'ere,"  went  on  the  big  man 
confidentially,  "to  do  Robin  'Ood  as  it 
oughter  be  done — on  the  blooming  spot. 
And  when  you  began  gassing  to  me  in  the 
inn  about  myths,  I  got  a  inspiration.  Why 
shouldn't  I  kill  two  birds  with  one  camera  ? 
Four-reel  film,  '  Eobin  'Ood '  ;  one  reel, 
'  The  Noodle  and  the  Nyinp  '—or,  say,  '  The 
G-bop  and  the  Goddess';  or  p'r'aps  'Dimple 
and  the  Dryad.'     So  I  wired  Sylvia — -" 

He  swung  round  to  the  group  of 
masqueraders.  "  Sylvia ! "  he  called.  "  Come 
'ere  and  make  it  right  with  the  gent." 

From  the  motley  crowd  a  commonplace 
young  woman,  in  a  large-checked  cloak  with 
a  fur  collar,  detached  herself,  and  with  a 
self-conscious  grin  came  toward  him.  Her 
red  hair  was  loosely  pinned  up.  She  had 
thrust  her  bare  feet  into  scarlet  carpet 
slippers.  Her  face  was  heavily  powdered, 
her  lips  unnaturally  red  and  unnaturally 
curved  ;  the  upper  lids  of  her  eyes  were  blued, 
the  under  ones  blackened. 

Mr.  Willoughby's  teeth  met  with  a  snap. 
He  saw.  He  understood.  There  stood 
before  him  the  stark  soul  of  his  dryad. 

"  Let  me  introdooce '"  began  the  big 

man,  with  a  flourish  of  his  hat.  "  Miss  Sylvia 
Starbright,  the  pride  of  the  movies." 

But  Mr.  Willoughby  was  walking  away. 

"  Well,  I— I'm  sugared  !  "  gasped  the  big 
man.    "  What  does  the  little  lunatic  mean  ?  " 

Sylvia  did  not  answer.  She  was  watching 
Mr.  Willoughby  threading  his  way  through 
the  trees,  walking  very  stiffly,  very  erect — 
walking  as  a  drunken  man  walks  when  he 
wishes  to  be  mistaken  for  a  teetotaler. 

"  What  does  he  mean  by  it  ?  "  repeated 
the  big  man  irritably.  "  And  what,  in  the 
name  of  goodness,  do  you  mean  by  it, 
Sylvia  ?  " 

This  last  question  was  prompted  by  the 
strange  spectacle  of  two  discoloured  tears 
making  their  difficult  way  down  Miss  Star- 
bright's  powdered  cheeks. 

"  He's  heart-broken,"  breathed  Miss 
Starbright.     "  And— oh,  it's  all  my  fault !  " 

The  big  man  gazed  at  her  in  open  admira- 
tion. What  a  wonder  she  was !  Such 
a  one  to  feel,  and  such  a  one  to  show  it 
when  she  did  !     An  artist  to  her  finger-tips  ! 


"  Oh,"  cried  she,  "  I  must  run  after  him  ! 
I  cannot  let  him  go  out  into  the  world"  like 
that.  I  should  never  forgive  myself  if- — 
if " 

She  looked  tragic.  The  big  man's  admira- 
tion increased.  She  was  worth  every  penny 
of  her  salary. 

"  I  must  go  to  him  !  "  she  moaned. 

Mr.  Willoughby  heard  her  coming,  and 
halted.  She  did  not  run  gracefully  in  carpet 
slippers. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear  !  "  she  wailed. 

Mr.  Willoughby  presented  a  perfectly 
expressionless  face. 

She  flung  out  a  hand  in  mute  appeal ;  the 
other  hand  was  pressed  against  her  bosom — 
also  in  mute  appeal.  She  drooped  before 
him.     An  irresistible  pose— on  the  screen. 

"  Oh,"  she  whispered,  "  do  not  leave  me 
thus — without  a  word,  without  a  sign  !  " 

Had  the  big  man  with  the  top-hat  been 
present,  he  would  have  been  enraptured. 
Sylvia's  pathetic  stunt  was  the  goods. 

But  Mr.  Willoughby  was  cold  and  distant. 

"Madam,"  he  said,  "you  are,  I  believe, 
a  young  woman  who  prances  and  performs 
in  front  of  a  photographic  camera.  Why 
should  I  not  'leave  you'?  I  am  not 
interested  in  your  antics." 

He  bowed  aloofly.  Then,  turning  on  his 
heel,  he  walked  away. 

Miss  Sylvia  Starbright  was  "  short,"  very 
"  short "  with  her  colleagues  when  they 
questioned  her  as  to  "how  she'd  got  on." 
As  she  told  herself,  she  didn't  mind  being 
"  washed  off  "  in  her  private  capacity  by  the 
half-baked  little  fool,  but  to  be  told  that  she 
pranced  and  performed  was  altogether  "  too 
thick."  Besides,  it  was  an  insult  to  her 
"  Art." 

Mr.  Willoughby  found  his  way  back  to  the 
inn.  Then  he  went  upstairs  to  pack  his  bag. 
When  he  remembered  that  he  had  left  the 
unfinished  manuscript  of  "The Little  Ledger" 
in  the  forest, he  laughed.  It  was  not  a  pleasant 
laugh— it  was  harsh,  strident,  and  without 
mirth.  ™ 

Mr.  Willoughby  arrived  at  the  bank  very 
early  on  the  morning  of  his  return  from  his 
holiday.  Only  Miss  Queenie  Brown  was  in 
the  office. 

"  Well  ?  "  she  asked  brightly.  "  Did  you 
have  a  good  time,  Mr.  Willoughby  ? 
Remember,  you  promised  me  you  would." 

The  "temporary"  smirked.  He  even 
looked  knowing. 

"  Rather,"  he  said.  "  Went  to  Blackpool. 
Had  the  time  of  my  life  !  " 
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A    SPRING   MORNING 

By   ERIC    CHILMAN 

I N  March,  on  upland  ways  afoot, 

I  saw  the  Spring  appear, 
And  goodly  was  the  earth  to  see, 
And  sweet  the  wind  to  hear. 


Bird-haunted  in  that  waking  hour, 

Budded  the  branches  tall, 
That  soon  would  dance  for  endless  miles 

Their  leafy  bacchanal.  » 


And  my  heart  budded,  too,  nor  feared 
What  ills  the  year  might  send— 

Autumn,  and  wrecking  Wintertide 
That  reigns  at  Autumn's  end. 


THE   BLUE   CLOAK 

V.  THE    RESTLESS    HORSEMEN 

By  HALLIWELL   SUTCLIFFE 


Illustrated  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  A.R.A. 


SQUIRE  THORPE  and  Lastingham 
rode  north  for  Gretna,  with  trouble 
sitting  pick-a-back  behind  them. 
Lastingham  had  ridden  on  a  gentler  errand, 
three  days  ago,  when  he  galloped  with  Lord 
Trevor's  daughter  for  the  Border  ;  but  he 
had  encountered  the  Squire  in  difficulties-, 
his  coach  beset  by  highwaymen,  and  had 
taken  a  cracked  head  in  the  ensuing  fight. 
While  they  nursed  him  back ,  to  health, 
Madge  Trevor,  going  out  for  an  hour's 
walk  up  the  lane,  had  not  returned  ;  and 
afterwards  a  hulking  farm-lad  had  come, 
carrying  a  blue  cloak,  with  a  message  from 
Sir  Richard  Swayne  that  he  and  she  were 
riding  blithely  for  the  Border. 

The  two  men  rode  with  grim  and  patient 
purpose.  There  was  only  the  one  broad 
highway  leading  nortk,  and  they  halted  for 
a  moment  at  every  tavern,  to  learn  if  the 
ugliest  and  most  fleshy  man  in  Christendom 
had  called  there,  with  a  bonnie  maid  for 
company. 

They  travelled  far  into  Westmorland, 
and  still  no  news  came  to  them  of  the 
runaways. 

"It  may  be  a  lie  of  Swayne's,"  said 
Lastingham,  drawing  rein  as  they  came  to 
the  top  of  a  pleasant,  leafy  rise.  "  He 
always  had  that  gift." 

"  What's  in  your  mind  ? "  asked  Thorpe, 
in  his  downright,  breezy  way. 

"That  Miss  Trevor  may  be  at  Swayne's 
mercy  somewhere  near  your  own  house. 
Ride  back  and  guard  her  for  me.  I'll  take 
the  Gretna  road  alone." 

"  But,  sir,  you're  ill  and  weak." 

"By  your  leave,  Squire,  I  never  was  so 
strong.  This  news  has  cured  all  else,  save 
a  fever  in  the  blood." 

Thorpe,  knowing  how  lately  he  had  left 
a  sick-bed,  was  not  content  to  let  him  go, 
hut  there  seemed    no    choice.      He  knew 
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enough  of  Swayne's  record  to  be  sure  that 
it  was  better  to  ride  singly,  Lastingham 
and  he,  searching  in  contrary  directions  for 
Trevor's  daughter.  So,  with  a  farewell  that 
did  its  best  to  be  cheery,  he  took  the  south- 
ward road  again. 

Lastingham  pressed  forward,  asking  always 
for  news  of  the  runaways  at  wayside  inns. 
He  was  no  longer  conscious  that  he  had  a 
body,  save  that  it  needed  victualling  now 
and  then,  as  his  horse  did  ;  and  he  learned, 
mile  by  mile  of  this  wild  gallop  north,  how 
he  cared  for  Trevor's  daughter.  The  dust, 
the  furbelows  and  fripperies  of  life  might 
have  come  across  his  vision,  blinding  it  by 
slow  degrees,  if  they  had  gone  sedately  to 
their  wedding  from  my  lord's  house  in 
Lancaster.  If  they  had  won  to  Gretna  with- 
out hardship  by  the  way,  he  might  never 
have  found  this  full,  sufficing  knowledge 
that  came  to  him.  Clear  as  the  tinkle - 
tankle  of  horse-hoofs  under  him,  he  learned 
the  way  of  his  heart  for  Madge  Trevor  ;  and 
it  was  a  good  and  gallant  way,  that  wound 
upward  by  steep  tracks  towards  the  hill- tops 
and  the  starry  spaces. 

When  twenty  miles  were  covered,  his  horse 
began  to  falter  ;  so  at  the  next  tavern  he 
saw  him  safely  into  stable,  petted  and  made 
much  of  him,  and  bade  him  wait  and  take 
his  ease  till  the  master  came  again.  And 
the  good  beast  understood,  for  Lastingham 
had  the  gift  of  speech  with  all  four-footed 
folk. 

Again  he  took  the  road,  on  a  hefty  mare 
that  was  good  for  fifty  miles,  the  landlord 
told  him.  She  tired  at  thirty,  and  Lasting- 
ham exchanged  her  for  a  rough  Galloway, 
trampish  and  unshorn  to  look  at,  but  tireless. 
They  took  brief  rests  along  the  road,  and 
still  there  was  no  news  of  a  bulky  horseman 
and  a  slender  lady,  riding  for  the  Border. 

Trouble   came  about  Lastingham's  mind 
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and  about  his  heart,  as  a  little  grey  mist 
creeps  over  the  hill-tops  in  token  of  bad 
weather.  And  the  trouble  grew  and  grew, 
the  nearer  they  galloped  to  the  Border,  until 
pluck  and  all  else  were  stifled  by  one  over- 
mastering dread.  If  Swayne  had  reached 
the  smithy,  and  had  forced  Miss  Trevor  to 
a  marriage  there,  Madge  was  lost  to  him 
for  good  and  all,  for  the  simple  ritual  was 
binding. 

Even  in  this  sickness  and  despair  Lasting- 
ham  had  a  queer  faith  in  Swayne's  honour 
with  regard  to  Trevor's  girl.  He  had  duelled 
with  him,  had  found  unexpected  niceties 
of  feeling,  had  learned — by  instinct,  as  it 
were — that  Swayne  asked  only  to  plant 
the  good  garden  known  as  marriage  on  the 
wilderness  of  bygone  years. 

He  trusted  Swayne  so  far.;  but,  as  they 
reached  the  toll-bar  this  side  of  Gretna,  his 
impatience  went  beyond  restraint. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  keep  you  waiting,  sir,"  said 
the  toll-keeper,  bustling  out  at  last  to  unlock 
the  gate  ;  "  but  I've  a  broody  hen  a-sitting  on 
a  clutch  of  duck's  eggs,  and  I'd  let  her  out 
for  a  run  when  you  called  first.  It  was 
time  she  got  back,  you  understand,  for  it 
doesn't  do  in  these  hard  times  to  let  a  clutch 
of  eggs  get  addled." 

"  It  doesn't,"  Lastingham  agreed,  "  nor 
to  let  your  brains  get  addled.  You're  the 
keeper  of  the  gate,  and  I'll  thank  you  not 
to  fumble  too  long  with  the  key." 

"  A  body  might  fancy  you  had  a  lady  with 
you,"  grumbled  the  old  man.  "  When  they 
ride  two  together,  there's  always  hurry,  and 
a  golden  guinea  in.  my  palm  ;  but  single 
gentlemen  are  not  so  hasty." 
•  "  Have  you  had  two  riding  together 
since  noon  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't  tell  you,  sir.  The  auld  wife 
and  me  shares  turn  and  turn  about,  and  I 
came  on  duty  #an  hour  ago.  Since  then 
there's  been  Yeoman  Carter  through,  drunk 
as  any  lord,  and  only  his  horse's  mother- 
sense  to  bring  him  safe  to  his  own  gate.  A 
good  man,  Carter,  when  he's  in  his  sober- 
ment,  and  tills  his  lands  well,  but  he  has 
to  trust  to  his  horse  too  much  o'  nights.  It 
puts  a  strain  on  the  best  horse  in  the  world, 
as  you  might  say,  to  have  to  carry  a  man's 
body  by  daytime  and  his  wits  when  he 
comes  home." 

"  It  does,"  said  Lastingham,  with  the  first 
hearty  break  of  laughter  he  had  known  for 
many  a  mile.  "You  know  your  world,  I 
take  it." 

"  I  should  be  a  fool  if  I  didn't,  sir.  There's 
a  queer  sort  o'  procession  comes  up  the  North 


Road  to  my  gate,  day  in,  day  out.  Once 
in  a  while  my  Lord  Derwent  drives  over 
with  his  yellow  coach,  and  all  the  leaders 
prancing.  He  knows  howr  to  handle  a  four- 
in-hand,  if  ever  man  born  of  woman  knew 
it.  A  very  likely  lord,  and  I've  seen  a  few 
in  my  time,  not  to  speak  of  bishops  and  such 
smaller  fry." 

Again  Lastingham  laughed,  in  spite  of 
himself.  This  man  who  held  the  gate  open 
for  him  was  so  healthy-ripe  of  face,  like  a 
King  Pippin  apple  in  October,  so  full  of  tart, 
wayward  humour,  that  all  folk  had  to  laugh 
with  him. 

He  slipped  a  guinea  into  the  ready  palm, 
and  his  laughter  died  as  he  trotted  forward 
to  the  smithy.  There  was  so  much  at  stake 
just  now,  and  he  was  looking  down  a  steep 
precipice  of  dread. 

The  smith  was  hammering  a  horse-shoe 
into  shape  when  Lastingham  reached  the 
door,  and  sparks  were  flying  all  about  his 
brawny  arms. 

"  Does  your  horse  need  shoeing,  sir  ? " 
asked  the  smith,  glancing  up. 

"  No,  but  my  heart  does.  Have  you 
married  a  galloping  couple  to-day  ?  " 

"  Not  for  three  days  past ;  so  I've  turned 
to  useful  work  again.  Time  was  when  I 
counted  them  by  the  half-score  in  a  day,  but 
now  I've  to  get  to  shoesmith  work  to  earn  a 
living.  I  like  it  better,  come  to  that  ;  for 
a  horse-shoe  is  a  horse-shoe,  sound  and  steady, 
but  wedlock  is  what  -two  daft  fools  choose 
to  make  it." 

To  Lastingham  it  was  as  if  he  woke  from 
nightmare  and  heard  the  dawn- song  of  birds 
outside  the  window-pane.  He  was  in  time, 
and  nothing  else  mattered — nothing  mattered 
at  all  in  a  world  grown  free,  and  musical, 
and  good  to  live  in. 

"  You're  a  bachelor,  I  take  it,"  he  said, 
halting  a  while  with  a  pleasant  sense  of 
leisure. 

"  Ay,  thanks  be,  since  Jenny  o'  Ryehope 
flouted  me,  thirty  years  gone  by.  It  took 
me  a  year  and  a  bittock  to  get  over  it,  and 
then  I  met  her  in  the  street  one  day  and 
thanked  her  handsomely.  She  no  way  liked 
it,  as  you'll  understand,  sir,  but  it  brought 
me  a  queer  sort  o'  happiness  to  tell  her  so — 
an  abiding  happiness,  as  a  man  might  say. 
Whenever  I  shod  a  horse,  after  that,  I  said 
to  myself,  'Jonathan,'  says  I,  meaning 
myself,  '  there's  the  price  o'  this  in  your  own 
pocket,  instead  o'  spending  it  on  wife  and 
weans.'  And  whenever  I  see  a  callant 
come  here-to  with  his  lass,  and  I  make  'em 
one,  I  get  to  talking  with  myself  again." 
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"  Tell  me  more,  Jonathan,"  said  Lasting- 
ham,  content  to  linger  for  a  while,  and 
glancing  at  Miss  Trevor's  cloak,  resting  still 
in  front  of  the  saddle  he  had  changed  from 
horse  to  horse. 

"  You  may  laugh  at  me,  sir,  as  you  will, 
but  what  I  says  I  sticks  to,  if  the  Trump  o' 
Doom  came  up  to  daunt  me.  I  make  'em 
one,  poor  fools,  and  the  bridegroom  thinks 
he's  rich  as  my  Lord-  Derwent,  just  because 
her  eyes  hold  starshine  ;  but  by  and  by 
he'll  know  he  grows  poor  by  slow  degrees, 
because  there  are  two — or  maybe  more — to 
think  of." 

Lastingham,  out  of  his  own  relief  from 
doubt  after  the  long  riding  to  the  smithy, 
found  understanding  of  the  heart  hidden 
under  all  this  man's  light,  bitter  talk. 

"If  you'd  had  wife  and  weans  of  your 
own  ?  "  he  asked,  with  gentle  raillery. 

Jonathan  glanced  at  him,  and  his  eyes 
grew  misty  on  the  sudden.  "It  is  the 
smoke,  sir,"  he  explained,  "  the  smoke  and 
the  heat  of  the  smithy,  for  I'm  well  content 
to  have  seen  Jenny  o'  Eyehope  slip  through 
my  hands." 

"And  I'm  content  to  bring  a  bride  by 
and  by.     And  so  good-day  to  you." 

A  great  hope  had  come  to  Lastingham. 
The  smithy  here  was  the  first  place  where 
Swayne  could  bring  Miss  Trevor  for  a 
marriage  true  in  law,  and  because  he  had 
failed  to  come  first  to  the  tryst,  the  way  was 
barred  for  good  and  all. 

As  he  went  south  again  toward  the  toll-bar 
that  asked  alms  of  those  who  came  riding 
up  the  Gretna  road,  Lastingham  did  not 
question  why  he  was  so  sure  of  Swayne's 
honour  in  the  matter.  He  was  sure  of  it  by 
some  swift,  clear  insight  that  comes  to  men 
who  have  fought  together  fairly,  with  death 
or  life  in  the  balance,  and  that  would  go 
with  him  to  the  end  of  his  haphazard,  eager 
days.  For  the  present  he  was  fighting  a 
second  duel  with  Sir  Richard,  and  there  was 
no  speed  of  feint  and  lunge  and  parry,  but 
just  this  quiet  venture  of  waiting  till  the 
enemy  arrived. 

As  they  neared  the  toll-bar,  the  Galloway 
pony  glanced  round  at  his  rider  with  quiet 
and  humorous  appeal. 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure,  lad,  you've  carried  me 
well,"  Lastingham  agreed.  "We'll  rest  at 
the  first  inn  on  the  way." 

■He  thought  only  of  the  horse's  needs, 
evident  enough  by  now.  For  himself,  he 
felt  alert  and  tireless,  for  he  rode  between 
Hick  Swayne  and  Gretna. 

The  old  toll-keeper  was  at  the  gate,  oiling 


its    cumbrous    hinges,    and    his    wife    was 
scolding  at  him  from  the  door. 

"  I  never  knew  the  like  o'  you,  Benjamin. 
Whenever  I  leave  you  to  tend  the  ducks  and 
chickens,  you  set  your  mind  on  some  quite 
contrary  job.  And  now  I'm  missing  a  brood 
o'  nine  ducklings,  wandering  who  knows 
where:" 

The  toll-keeper's  cheery  face  took  on  a 
grave,  quiet  dignity  of  its  own.  "This  is 
the  King's  highway,  I'd  have  you  know, 
Martha,  whatever  chances  to  your  fowl-yard. 
Would  you  have  the  hinges  creak  and  groan 
like  a  gallows  if  the  King  himself  came 
riding  to  the  gate  all  on  a  sudden  ?  " 

"Oh,  as  for  your  dreams  and  your 
highway,  I'm  sick  and  tired  o'  them,  Ben 
Foster.  For  you,  it's  not  the  reiguing  King 
you're  looking  for—  you  know  as  well  as  I 
he's  too  plump  by  half  to  take  the  journey, 
from  all  we  hear.  It's  just  Prince  Charlie's 
ghost  that  goes  wandering  up  and  down  the 
road  he  loved — just  the  ghost  o'  the  bonnie 
lad  that  bids  your  laziness,  time  and  time, 
go  oiling  the  hinges  o'  the  gate.  Have  you 
never  thought,  Ben,  that  the  ghost  of  such 
as  Charlie,  riding  a  ghostly  horse,  would 
have  no  need  to  trouble  your  gate  ? " 

"They'd  carry  it  at  a  stride,  I  own,  or 
gallop  straight  through  it ;  but  still,  I  like  to 
keep  the  gate  swinging  nice  and  quiet,  as  if 
the  Prince  were  still  in  life,  and  might  be 
coming  any  minute.  It's  like  tending  the 
grave  of  all  he  hoped  for,  Martha." 

"Well,  I've  shed  a  few  tears  at  yond 
grave  myself  in  between-whiles ;  but  I 
watched  those  ducklings  come  from  sitting- 
time  to  shell-break,  and  now  they're 
missing." 

"So  were  many  and  many  o'  Charlie's 
men,  my  lass,  when  they  came  north  with 
broken  bodies  and  half -broken  souls.  My 
father  watched  them  as  they  went  by  this 
very  gate,  and  told  me— when  his  heart  beat 
true  o'  nights,  after  the  day's  work  was  over — 
how  it  seemed  like  the  death  of  Britain  and 
all  else.  They  went  on  such  tired  feet,  and 
yet  kept  pibrochs  playing  as  if  the  laverocks 
were  singing  free  to  heaven." 

"You're  at  your  dreams  again,  Ben  o' 
mine." 

"  And  so  are  you,  wife,  for  there's  a  spate 
o'  tears  running  down  your  face — tears  I 
dare  not  shed  myself,  Martha,  because  they 
hurt  a  man.  Tramp  o'  the  feet — tramp  o' 
the  feet  o'  Charlie's  men  as  they  swung  down 
with  their  bonnie  brown  knees,  and  the 
pipers  playing  them  to  London  Town — 
they're  here  with  me.     Folk  come  and  go 
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these  days,  and  I'm  civil  to  them,  but 
they're  shadows,  Martha." 

Lastinghain — riding  at  a  foot-pace,  the 
thick  dust  deadening  his  horse's  hoof -beats — 
had  drawn  rein  and  listened,  with  new-found 
ease  and  gaiety,  to  the  chatter  of  these  two 
simple  country-folk  who  talked  of  ducks  and 
the  oiling  of  a  toll-bar  gate.  Then  amaze- 
ment took  him  as  he  heard  the  music  of  his 
Stuart  faith  sound  in  the  old  man's  voice,  as 
if  he  had  the  minstrel's  gift.  Tramp  o'  the 
feet — tramp  o'  the  Highland  thrifty  feet 
marching  south  for  Charlie  and  the  throne — 
they  played  a  magic  into  his  veins,  as  if  he 
drank  old  wine  and  felt  the  mellow  vigour  of 
it  reach  back  to  the  gallant  strength  of  long 
ago.  For  him,  as  for  the  toll-keeper,  there 
was  the  swish  of  Highland  kilts,  the  forlorn 
hope,  bright  as  daybreak,  marching  south  to 
bring  the  true  King  home. 

The  Galloway,  hungry  and  sore-footed, 
lost  patience  suddenly  and  neighed  a  protest 
loud  as  a  trumpet-call. 

"  Shame  on  you,  Benjamin,"  said  the  old 
wife,  with  a  quick  glance  up  the  road-— 
"  shame  on  you  to  keep  a  gentleman  waiting, 
wiiile  you  think  only  of  the  hinges  that  need 
oiling." 

A  happy  thought  came  to  Lastinghani— • 
out  of  the  nowhere,  as  it  seemed.  He  saw 
that  the  toll-house  was  bigger  than  the 
ordinary,  with  a  stable  flanking  it,  and  a 
prosperous  air  of  well-being  about  the  place. 

"  My  horse  is  dead  beat,"  he  said.  "  Can 
you  lodge  him  for  a  night  and  a  day,  till  he 
recovers  ?  " 

"Why,  bless  me,  you're  the  gentleman 
that  came  through  a  while  since,"  said 
Benjamin.  "  You  were  so  hasty-like,  sir,  I 
could  have  sworn  you  had  a  lady  with  you." 

"  He  has  a  lady's  cloak  on  his  saddle," 
laughed  the  old  wife,  "  so  she's  not  so  far 
away  as  all  that." 

Lastingham  grew  sick  at  heart,  and  con- 
quered that  malady  once  again.  He  had  the 
blue  cloak,  but  Trevor's  daughter  might  be 
near  or  far,  and  he  missed  her  with  a  tired 
and  bitter  longing. 

"  My  horse  is  like  to  drop,"  he  said,  "  and 
he's  carried  me  well.    Can  you  stable  him  ?  " 

"  Ay,  I'll  find  room  for  him,  and  gladly." 

"  And  myself,  Benjamin — could  you  stable 
me,  too,  for  the  night  ?  " 

"  You  will  have  your  jest,  sir,  and  there's 
a  welcome  for  you,  if  you'll  put  up  with  the 
makeshift  o'  what  you're  used  to.  Martha, 
get  ye  to  the  lavender-press,  and  ready  the 
spare  room  for  the  gentleman." 

"He  can  have   clean  platters  and  clean 


sheets,"  said  Martha,  her  pride  nettled ; 
"  and  I'd  have  ye  not  belittle  your  own,  Ben, 
whether  gentle  or  simple  comes  this  way." 

"It's  only  her  temper,  sir,"  put  in  the 
toll-keeper,  with  a  quiet,  charitable  smile 
that  seemed  to  anger  the  good-wife.  "It 
has  a  way  o'  coming  up  like  rain  from  Solway 
Firth  ;  but,  bless  you,  the  sun  gets  out 
again,  soon  or  syne." 

Lastingham  cared  for  no  mood  of  man  or 
woman.  From  long  strain  and  hardship  he 
had  captured  a  steady  mood  of  his  own.  By 
the  one  high-road  only  could  Swayne  come 
into  Scotland  to  the  smithy,  and  the  toll-bar 
guarded  it ;  and  so  the  thwarted  bridegroom 
got  from  horse  as  if  he  had  conquered  a  city. 
Trevor's  daughter  might  be  anywhere  between 
Lancaster  and  Gretna,  but  he  kept  the  toll- 
bar  gate. 

Squire  Thorpe,  meanwhile,  had  returned 
to  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  to  find  dire 
confusion  there.'  A  tall,  lean  fellow  was 
sitting  in  saddle,  and  Mrs.  Thorpe  was 
standing  near  his  stirrup,  protesting  that  she 
could  do  nothing  till  her  husband  came. 

"  What  is  all  this  ?  "  asked  Thorpe,  bluff 
and  downright,  riding  to  his  wife's  side. 

"  It  is — it  is  just  that  you  have  come," 
she  said,  her  hand  reaching  up  to  his., 
"  When  I  need  you  most,  you  always  come, 
somehow." 

Thorpe  glanced  at  the  horseman  with 
puzzled  question,  then  his  face  cleared. 
"  Oh,  it's  you,  Eobert  the  Eider.  I'd  for- 
gotten the  look  of  you,  till  I  remembered 
when  and  where  you  took  that  broken  nose 
of  yours.  I  spoiled  a  fairly  handsome  face 
for  you,  Eobert,  the  night  we  fought 
together." 

"  You  did,  Squire  ;  but  we  fought  fair, 
the  two  of  us,  and  that's  something  to 
remember." 

Old  liking  for  this  renegade  returned  to 
the  Squire.  They  stood  as  far  apart  as  the 
gamekeeper  from  the  poacher,  yet  they  were 
sportsmen  both,  and  were  inclined  to  praise 
each  other  in  the  secret  chambers  of  their 
hearts. 

"  What  is  your  business,"  Eobert  ?  "  asked 
^Thorpe,  with  a  magistrate's  solemnity. 

"Just  to  arrange  an  "affair  of  barter, 
Squire.  I'm  sorry  it  put  Mrs.  Thorpe  into 
such  a  taking,  but  I'd  looked  to  find  you 
here  instead." 

"  Oh,  get  forward,  Eobert,"  said  Thorpe 
testily. 

"  We  hold  Miss  "Trevor,  and  we  keep  her 
till  the  price  is  paid." 

The  Squire  thought  of  Lastingham,  riding 


'Docs  your  horse  need  shoeing,  sir?'  asked  the  smith,  glancing  np.' 
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for  the  Border  with  a  body  not  strong  enough 
as  yet  for  the  venture,  and  he  guessed  what 
the  long  strain  would  mean  to  him,  when 
league  after  league  of  the  road  was  covered 
without  trace  of  the  fugitives. 

"  You're  unarmed,  Robert,  and  I've  men 
within  call,  even  if  our  second  fight  went 
otherwise,"  he  said,  with  frank  challenge. 

"  I  came  unarmed,  because  we  trust  each 
other,  Squire.  You  can  have  the  same  safe- 
conduct  to  Miss  Trevor's  hiding-place,  and 
back  again  ;  but  you  must  bring  the  money, 
for  those  men  of  mine  are  in  arrears  of  pay, 
and  they're  getting  out  of  hand." 

When  Thorpe  asked  the  price  and  learned 
the  total  of  it,  he  flew  into  a  rage  and  vowed 
it  was  outright  robbery. 

"  Frank  and  outright  robbery,"  Robert 
agreed,  with  the  pleasant  smile  that  was  like 
sunlight  breaking  through  the  storms  of  his 
haphazard  life  ;  "but  that  is  my  trade, 
Squire.  Yours  is  the  magistrate's,  and  you 
follow  a  smoother  road." 

"  A  smoother  road  ?  I'll  have  to  ride 
over-hill  to  my  own  house  and  back  again  to 
bring  the  price  you  ask.  It's  compounding 
»  felony,  too,  Robert—compounding  a  felony. 
No  magistrate  can  afford  to  do  it." 

"  Then  you  lose  Miss  Trevor,  and  I'll  get 
back  again." 

Thorpe  remembered  how  Lastingham  had 
come  to  aid  him  in  his  own  fight  with  the 
highwaymen,  and  he  was  puzzled. 

"  If  I  permit  it,"  he  said  gruffly. 

"  You'd  be  no  better  off  if  you  kept  me, 
Squire,  for  the  lady  is  hidden  snugly  out  of 
reach,  with  only  the  one  man  to  guide  you." 

"  Oh,  compound  a  felony  this  once,  dear," 
broke  in  Mrs.  Thorpe,  with  breezy  impatience. 
•"  Mr.  Lastingham  came  to  us  in  our  hour  of 
need — and  Miss  Trevor  was  reared  daintily — 
and,  indeed,  there  is  no  time  to  lose." 

44  Let's  be  jogging,  then,"  growled  Thorpe  ; 
"but  I'll  not  ride  over-hill  to  bring  the 
money,  Robert,  for  you  or  any  man.  You 
may  take  my  word  for  bond,  and  come  for  it 
at  your  leisure." 

"  That  will  do  very  well,  Squire.  And  I 
like  your  pride,  for  there's  a  lot  of  it  left 
in  my  bones,  too,  in  spite  of  happenings  by 
the  way.',' 

When  they  had  gone  a  mile,  Robert  glanced 
at  the  Squire's  pistols  with  merry  challenge, 
then  at  his  own  empty  holsters. 

"  There  never  was  such  a  *  fellow  for 
punctilio  in  this  world,"  said  Thorpe.  "  The 
pistols  were  there,  and  I  forgot  my  promise 
to  come  unarmed.  Suppose  we  share  them, 
Robert  ?  " 


"  Your  word  is  your  bond,  Squire,  and  I'd 
like  to  have  that  said  o'  me  when  my  time 
comes  to  lie  snug  beneath  the  daisies.  Nay, 
keep  both  pistols." 

They  went  up  and  down  the  highway 
for  another  mile  in  silence,  and  then 
the  Squire  laughed  because  he  could  not 
help  it. 

"  Robert  the  Rascal,  you  were  masked 
when  you  attacked  my  coach  not  long  ago. 
Did  you  never  guess  that  I  knew  who  it 
was  ?  There's  not  another  band  of  ruffians 
from  Carlisle  to  Lancaster  so  bold  as  to 
attack -in  open  daylight." 

"  Oh,  I  knew  you'd  guess  as  much." 

"  And  you  chose  to  come  unarmed  ?  " 

"  You  fight  fair,  Squire,  and  we  know  it. 
I  ought  to  have  a  grudge  against  this  Mr. 
Lastingham  because  he  stepped  into  a  fight 
that  no  way  concerned  him  ;  and  yet  I've  no 
grudge,  for  it  was  a  bonnie  racket  while  it 
lasted.  My  men  are  of  another  kidney, 
though,  and  I'd  be  sorry  if  he  fell  into  their 
hands." 

"  That's  the  odd  thing  about  you,  Robert," 
chuckled  Thorpe.  "  You  can  never  get  men 
of  your  own  kidney.  You're  too  modest  to 
admit  the  reason,  but  I  could  tell  you. 
There  are  few  sportsmen  left  about  the 
night-roads  nowadays;  the  rest  are  cut- 
purses  and  common  thieves,  save  the  man 
Wildgreave,  who  rides  out  of  Yorkshire  now 
and  then  to  cheer  our  countryside." 

Robert  the  Rider  glanced  at  his  companion 
with  droll  solemnity.  "  It  grieves  me,  Squire, 
to  hear  a  magistrate  praise  Wildgreave, 
the  well-beloved  of  all  good  highwaymen. 
If  wre  had  power  in  the  country,  we'd 
crow^i  him  King." 

"  I'm  not  on  the  bench  just  now,  Robert. 
I'm  just  a  dalesman,  knowing  the  whole 
tribe  o'  you  from  thread  to  needle — gentry 
and  yeomen,  farmers  and  poachers  and  the 
hawks  that  ride  by  night.  Tell  me  why 
you'd  crown  the  man." 

"  Because  he's  lean  and  limber  and  strong 
as  a  stag.  Because  no  woman  ever  took  a 
wrong  from  him,  and  no  man  who  was  poor 
or  only  middling  well-to-do.  Wildgreave 
shared  many  a  ride  with  me  before  he  got. 
up  in  the  world — our  world,  I  mi  an — and  I 
never  knew  him  vary.  Kind  to  the  weak 
and  stubborn  to  the  strong — he  was  always 
very  like  a  man." 

"My  friends  in  York  say  much  the 
same  of  him.  They  love  him,  Robert,  and 
toast  him  at  their  dinner-tables." 

"  D'ye  remember  how  he  robbed  a  plump 
merchant  ii\  Pon^efvact,  and  was  in  York 
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quicker  than  any  horse  but  his  own  could 
have  taken  him  ?  " 

"  Remember  it  ?  I  was  playing  bowls  in 
the  good  city,  Robert,  on  a  summer's 
afternoon,  and  Wildgreave  strolled  in  among 
us.  taking  snuff  with  the  pleasant  nicety  he's 
master  of.  '  Nothing  doing  on  the  roads  ?  ' 
I  asked  him.  '  Nothing,'  said  he.  '  These 
are  lazy  days,  and  so  I  come  to  play  at 
bowls.'  We  settled  to  our  game,  and  were 
in  the  thick  of  it,  the  odds  changing  merrily 
from  game  to  game,  when  the  Under-Sheriff 
came  in  and  found  Wildgreave  kneeling  for 
the  last  cast  of  all." 

"Gossip  was  good  enough  to  feed  on, 
Squire,  till  now  ;  but  you  were  there  in  the 
flesh,  and  I  wouldn't  have  missed  the  tale 
for  all  the  ransom  promised.  What  did 
Wildgreave  say  to  the' Under-Sheriff  ?  " 

"  He  just  twisted  a  shoulder  at  him, 
Robert,  and  bade  him  wait  until  he  won  the 
match.  The  odds  were  all  against  him, 
but  he  made  his  cast,  and  the  bowl  trickled 
in  and  out  across  the  green,  like  a  little  child 
at  play,  and  reached  the  Jack." 

"Very  like  the  man.  He  always  did 
things  with  a  sort  of  gentle  stillness  that 
came  home  at  last.  And  then  what  happened, 
Squire  ?  "  . 

"  Why,  then  the  Under-Sheriff  grew  fatter 
than  his  wont,  and  we  feared  an  apoplexy." 

"  Or  hoped  it,  Squire  ?  " 

"  Something  between  the  two,^  Robert,  but 
we  rather  hoped  it,  I  admit.  He  carried  a 
warrant  to  arrest  Wildgreave  for  a  robbery 
in  Pontefract  committed  just  after  noonday." 

"Ay,  we've  heard  that  side  of  the  tale. 
But  what  did  blithe  Will  answer  ?  " 

"Answer?  He  bade  him  glance  at  the 
sundial  that  stands  beside  the  bowling  green 
in  York,  and  mark  the  hour.  Then  he 
turned  to  us  with  his  breezy  laugh,  and 
asked  if  any  horse  could  have  done  the 
journey  from  Pontefract  since  noon.  'You 
are  good  judges  of  a  horse,  you  gentlemen 
of  York,'  he  said.  '  Do  you  know  one  that 
has  the  gift  of  flying  over  country  roads  ? ' 
And  wm3  did  know  one,  Robert,  and  one  only  ; 
but  we  said  nothing  of  Windyfeet,  and  the 
Under-Sheriff  went  away  nonplussed,  with 
the  warrant  burning  a  hole  in  his  pocket." 

"I  begin  to  be  sorry  about  the  ransom, 
Squire,  though  I  need  it  sorely.  There's  a 
kindness  in  your  voice  when  you  speak  of 
Windyfeet,  and  for  us  highwaying  men 
Will's  mare  is  like  a  wonderful  good  dream 
come  true.  There's  been  many  a  night 
when  I  found  little  enough  to  feed  my 
own  horse   with,   and   nothing   at    all    for 


myself,  when  I  comforted  the  old  nag  with 
a  promise  that  I'd  be  rich  as  Wildgreave 
one  day,  and  he  as  swift  as  Windyfeet,  with 
plenty  of  corn  for  the  horse  and  plenty  of 
wine  for  the  master." 

"  Wine,  Robert  ?  You  ever  kept  a  nice 
palate,  like  Will  himself.  The  beer  they 
brew*  in  Hanover  is  only  fit  to  give  to 
pigs." 

Robert  the  Rider  glanced  shrewdly  at  the 
Squire.  "  A  fore-elder  of  mine  was  in  the 
Forty-Five,  and  came  out  of  it  with  luck, 
•and  the  password  he  handed  down  was  just 
what  you  are  saying  now,  Squire." 

"  An  odd  coincidence,  a  very  odd  coinci- 
dence," said  Thorpe,  humour  playing  round 
about  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  "  There's 
something  in  the  air  up  here,  Robert,  that 
seems  to  sharpen  memory.  It  all  happened 
fifty  years  and  more  ago,  and  yet  he  seems 
still  to  be  alive  among  us." 

"  He  had  the  gift," Squire— the  gift  that's 
given  to  few  in  this  world.  He  gained 
by  losing,  just  gained  by  losing,  and  that's 
the  mystery  of  it.  There's  never  a  step  the 
Prince  took,  by  highway  or  byway,  but  folk 
remember  it  with  a  sort  of  lump  in  the 
throat  that  won't  be  chidden  away.  But 
there,  it  was  finished  long  since,  as  you  say, 
and  we're  fools,  no  doubt,  to  go  on  hoping." 

Again  the  Squire  encountered  a  shrewd 
glance,  and  answered  it  with  the  same  friendly 
humour.  "  The  beer  of  Hanover  has  stayed 
too  long  among  us,  Robert,  and  the  men. 
who  drink  it  have  settled  in." 

"Ay,  but  there's  such  a  matter  as 
unsettling.  They  say  a  wonderful  persuasive 
fellow  has  been  riding -quietly  here  and  there, 
talking  to  wayside  men  and  in  the  taverns." 

"They  do,  Robert.  He  dined  with  me 
not  long  ago." 

A  swift  light  came  to  Robert's  face, 
transfiguring  the  broken  years.  "  Is  there  a 
hope  for  us,  Squire  ?  " 

"  I  neither  know  nor  care,  and  you  will 
not,  if  ever  the  tramp  of  Highland  feet 
comes  south  again.  There's  one  of  the  old 
blood  left  to  fight  for  yet,  and  the  country 
wearies  of  this  ale  of  Hanover." 

They  went  in  silence  once  again,  till  they 
reached  the  top  of  a  broken,  twisted  rise  and 
breathed  their  horses  for  a  moment.  A 
wayside  cross  stood  brave  and  forthright  to 
the  sky,  its  arms  of  strength  and  prayer 
stretched  wide  for  all  to  see  ;  but  about  its 
strength  the  little  kindly  mosses  and  the 
lichens  had  crept  and  grown,  as  if  a  woman's 
hand  had  tended  them. 

"  Oh,    my  heart    is    full,   Robert,"   said 
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Squire   Thorpe.     "D'ye  know   who  reared 
that  cross— the  Cross  o'  Greet  ?  " 

"  As  well  as  you  do,  Squire  ;  and  she  was 
the  bonniest  lass  that  ever  gained  a  lover 
in  the  losing,  so  they  say." 

They  were  not  men  prone  to  fancies,  these 
two.  Healthy  of  life  and  habit,  though 
following  separate  ways,  they  yielded  to  no 
goblin-lore  of  superstition.  Thorpe  was 
eager  to  press  forward,  not  caring  much  to 
think  of  Miss  Trevor,  left  to  the  guardianship 
of  Robert's  men  ;  but  he  halted  for  a  while, 
because  there  was  a  wonder,  and  a  trouble, 
and  a  thrifty  peace  of  heart  that  bade  him 
tarry.  The  magic  of  the  place  lay  about 
them  like  a  silken  web,  delicate  and  filmy, 
but  strong  as  ancient  loyalty. 

"  My  mother's  mother  reared  the  Cross  of 
Weeping/'  said  Thorpe  by  and  by,  quietly 
as  if  he  knelt  in  prayer.  "  She  was  a  bride 
when  her  husband  died  in  the  fight  at 
Clifton,  and  she  stood  where  we're  standing 
now,  as  they  carried  her  husband's  body 
north  to  burial.  She  took  the  high  road 
over  the  hill-tops,  to  ready  his  grave  for  him 
in  Scotland,  and  she  watched  the  slow 
procession  taking  the  low  road,  and  out  of 
her  anguish  grew  the.  song  that  will  never 
die  in  this  world,  Robert." 

"There's  a  queer  unrest  from  Carlisle  to 
Lancaster.  Everywhere  men  and  maidens 
are  singing  as  they  scythe  the  meadows,  or 
milk,  or  loiter  in  the  lanes,  and  the  only 
burden  of  it  all,  Squire,  is  just  '  Ye'll  tak' 
the  high  road,  and  I'll  tak'  the  low  road,  and 
I'll  be  in  Scotland  before  ye.'  The  country- 
side has  gone  mad  about  the  song." 

Thorpe  grew  taller,  somehow,  as  he  sat 
in  saddle.  "They've  gone  sane,  Robert. 
There's  been  a  long  bondage  to  Hanover  ; 
but  every  long  while  there  returns  the  Stuart 
strength  and  charm,  keeping  the  high  roads 
it  seemed  to  lose.  D'ye  think  the  men 
who  fought,  the  women  who  built  wayside 
crosses,  were  so  wreak  that  sixty  years  could 
stifle  the  sound  of  the  marching  feet  ?  " 

Robert  the  Rider  looked  down  the  muddled 
years,  then  listened  to  the  pibroch  that  wras 
sounding,  faint  and  low,  about  this  Cross  of 
Weeping. 

"Squire,"  he  said,  with  great  simplicity, 
"  there's  something  that  gets  beyond  myself, 
as  we  sit  here  in  saddle  and  listen  to  the 
silence." 

"  There's  something  that  gets  beyond  us 
all,  Robert ;  for  the  tears  one  gentlewoman 
shed,  when  she  watched  the  Cross  o'  Greet 
a-building,  are  ripening  the  new  venture. 
And  now  we'd  best  be  jogging,"    Thorpe 


broke  off,  plucking  his  horse  into  a  trot. 
"  Is  Miss  Trevor  safe  with  those  ragabouts 
of  yours  ?  " 

"Safe,  because  they  fear  me,  Squire.  I 
left  the  big,  hectoring  gentleman  unbound, 
too.  He  was  far  gone  in  love,  as  a  child 
could  have  seen,  and  so  I  left  him  free  to 
guard  the  pretty  maid  from  any  casual 
roughness." 

"  Who  was  the  big  gentleman  ?  "  snapped 
Thorpe. 

"  I  know  no  more  than  you  do  ;  but  he 
was  fleshy  as  a  bullock,  and  Miss  Trevor 
seemed  to  loathe  the  sight  of  him." 

The  Squire  laughed,  because  laughter  was 
his  physic  in  all  times  of  stress.  From  the 
glimpse  he  had  caught  once  of  Sir  Richard 
Swayne  in  Town,  the  portrait  was  true  and 
faithful.  Lastingham  had  told  him,  too,  of 
Swayne's  pursuit,  and  this  new-found  friend 
of  his,  spurring  alone  to  Gretna,  seemed 
like  to  lose  his  bride  between  Robert's 
raffish  crew  and  the  guardianship  of  Swayne, 
whose  history  was  a  byword  in  Town  and 
country. 

Thorpe  put  his  horse  to  the  gallop,  and 
Robert  drew  level  with  him,  taking  the  lead 
wrhere  the  crossways  asked  for  guidance ; 
and  then  they  halted  at  a  gate  that  gave 
upon  the  pasture-lands,  and  went  by  a  green, 
rutty  track  until  Robert  drew  rein  in  sudden 
consternation. 

In  front  of  the  barn  that  had  been  his 
captives'  prison  four  men  were  dressing  their 
raw  wounds  as  best  they  could,  and  they 
were  not  good  to  see,  these  four.  Stains  of 
their  drinking  bout  mingled  with  rude  tokens 
of  the  recent  fight.  They  were  in  evil 
temper,  and  when  they  turned,  at  the  sound 
of  hoofs,  and  saw  their  leader,  they  snarled 
at  him  like  dogs  that  meant  to  bite. 

The  Squire  laughed  quietly  as  he  took 
both  pistols  from  the  holsters.  "  I  offered 
you  one  not  long  ago,  Robert,  and  now  it 
seems  you'll  have  to  take  it,  after  all." 

Robert  was  stubborn  still.  He  saw  that 
these  unlovely  men  of  his  were  unarmed, 
and  pride  forbade  that  he  should  daunt  them 
with  a  pistol  muzzle. 

"  Where  are  the  prisoners  ? "  he  asked 
gently. 

"  Gone  away,  like  the  red  fox  on  a  hunting 
morn.  And  where's  the  pay  you  promised 
us,  Robert  the  Rider  ?  You  were  to  bring 
the  ransom  back." 

"  There's  no  ransom  without  prisoners,  to 
show  for  it." 

"  Ay,  but  there  is,  if  it's  lying  under  your 
saddle-flaps." 
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Robert  smiled  at  them  very  happily,  as  if 
he  trod  the  daisies,  going  to  meet  his  lass. 
"  Then  come  and  take  it,  louts  of  mine  ! " 
he  said. 

Thorpe  watched  it  all.  He  would  not 
spoil  the  fight,  save  in  the  last  resort  that 
Robert  needed  him  ;  and  once  again,  in  a 
lifelong  knowledge  of  the  man,  he  saw  this 
pride  of  his  leap  out.  This  astounding 
leader  of  cut-purses  was  all  for  getting  from 
his  horse,  lest  it  gave  him  the  advantage  ; 
but  his  men  forestalled  him.  They  were 
mad  with  drink  and  the  hammer-blows  that 
Swayne  had  given  them,  and  they  leaped 
for  Robert's  bridle.  So  then  punctilio  went 
by,  and  Robert  the  Rider  whispered  to  his 
horse  ;  and  the  nag  stood  upright  and 
boxed  cleverly  with  his  fore-feet,  as  if  it 
were  a  pastime.  The  first  man  took  a  blow 
that  felled  him,  and  the  rest  drew  back, 
halted  for  a  while  in  doubt,  then  fled  to 
cover  of  the  wood  behind  them.  They 
found  Squire  Thorpe  there,  a  pistol  lying  * 
with  a  sort  of  lazy  indolence  in  his  hand. 

"  Robert,"  he  said,  "  I  need  these  men  of 
yours.  I'm  the  magistrate  again,  by  your 
leave,  and  there's  to  be  an  end  of  this  gang 
that  makes  Westmorland  unsafe  by  day 
and  night.  They  are  for  the  hangman 
by  and  by." 

Loyalty  to  his  own,  though  they  had  failed 
him,  sounded  clear  as  a  trumpet-call  in 
Robert's  many-chambered  heart.  "  They'll 
be  fools  and  weak  without  me,  Squire,  and 
I've  done  with  them.  Give  them  the  law 
o'  the  hunting  day — a  field  or  two  in  front, 
before  your  hounds  get  following." 

"  You've  done  with  them  ?  " 

"I  give  you  my  word  for  that— if  my 
word  counts  for  much  these  days,"  he  added, 
with  droll  self-derision. 

"  It  always  counted,  Robert." 

The  Squire  drew  his  horse  aside  with 
blunt  contempt,  and  flicked  the  last  of  the 
three  runaways  gently  on  the  neck  with  his 
riding- whip.  "  Get  abroad  to  your  skulking," 
he  said.  "  That  will  be  the  way,  soon  or 
late,  that  the  hangman's  cord  will  touch  your 
throat,  and  God  forgive  you  in  that  moment, 
whether  you  are  drunk  or  sober." 

Squire  Thorpe  was  in  an  extreme  mood, 
made  up  of  long  riding,  fear  for  the  safety  of 
Trevor's  girl,  knowledge  of  the  third  forlorn 
Stuart  hope  that  might  kill  Hanover  for 
good  and  all  in  Merry  England—was  in  the 
mood  when  a  man  seems  little  to  himself, 
and  captures  the  vision  given  him  by  the 
watching  over-world  that  knows  his  weakness 
and  his  sturdy  strength.    His  "  God  forgive 


you  in  that  moment !  "  was  unlike  him,  and 
.  slipped  out  unawares  from  some  new  gravity 
begotten  of  the  times. 

Then  he  grew  practical  again,  and  watched 
the  man  felled  by  Robert's  horse  get  slowly 
to  his  feet,  like  one  in  a  dream.  Robert 
himself  had  dismounted,  and  had  found  a 
little  rum  .still  left  amid  the  havoc  of  blood- 
shed and  broken  meats  that  witnessed  to  the 
late  feast  and  the  surprisal.  He  filled  a  cup 
and  patted  his  dizzy  henchman  on  the  back, 
like  a  father  with  an  ailing  child. 

"  Nay,  Joe,  nay.  Nothing's  so  bad  but 
it  cannot  be  mended.  A  drop  or  two  o'  this 
—now,  there,  you're  better.  And  now  a 
stiff  gulp,  if  you're  man  enough  to  take  it. 
Remember,  Joe,  that  you've  been  through 
a  deal  of  trouble,  all  of  your  own  making. 
Gulp  it  down  and  bless  your  doctor  for  it." 

The  Squire,  looking  on,  learned  much  about 
his  old  and  secret  liking  for  Robert  the  Rider. 
His  way  with  men  and  horses — especially  if 
they  were  wounded — was  something  not  to 
be  bought,  save  at  the  price  of  long  way- 
faring on  rough  highways,  save  at  the  price 
of  a  courage  that  had  always  sought  for  the 
best  in  fellow-travellers. 

Joe  felt  the  life  return  to  him,  and 
laughed  with  sheepish  happiness.  "I've 
taken  a  clout  on  the  jaw  from  the  big 
gentleman,  and  a  clout  on  the  body  from 
your  horse,  Robert  the  Rider,  but  the  rum 
sets  all  li'le  troubles  right.  It  soothes  the 
head  of  a  man,  and  it  twinkles  down  to  his 
boots,  till  all  goes  well  with  him." 

They  gleaned  news  from  him  by  and 
by,  when  his  wits  returned — how  they  had 
stolen  the  meal  that  should  have  gone  to  the 
prisoners  in  the  barn,  and  how  "  the  big 
gentleman  "  had  come  down  upon  them  with 
his  fists. 

When  all  was  told,  they  let  him  go  his 
ways,  and  the  Squire  glanced  quietly  at 
Robert  the  Rider. 

"  I'd  as  lief  Miss  Trevor  was  in  their  hands 
as  in  Richard  Swayne's." 

"  Sir  Richard  Swayne  ? "  asked  Robert. 
"  I  have  heard  of  him  from  Will  Wildgreave, 
who  goes  to  London  time  and  time." 

"  Just  so,  Robert.  They  cannot  be  far 
away,  and  we've  to  find  them — for  Miss 
Trevor's  sake  and  for  sake  of  Mr.  Lasting- 
ham,  who  took  the  Gretna  journey  when  he 
could  scarce  sit  in  saddle." 

Robert  found  a  little  rum  still  left  in  the 
cup,  and  offered  it  to  the  Squire  with  thirsty 
abnegation. 

"No,  Robert.  You've  a  deeper  throat 
than  I." 
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"  You're  right,  Squire.  It's  your  gift  in 
life  to  be  right ;  but  I'm  for  a  new  sort  of 
highwaying,  and  I  need  to  pledge  it.  I'm 
scarcely  thinking  of.  Miss  Trevor  for  the 
moment — my  heart's  too  full  of  this  new 
Eising,  and  the  messenger  who  goes  and 
comes  among  us." 

"  So  will  mine  be  by  and  by,  Robert ;  but 


to-day  we  have  to  find  Sir  Richard  Swayne, 
and  find  him  quickly." 

"  It  would  be  a  good  start  for  the  bigger 
venture,"  said  Robert  drily.  "  What  road 
do  we  take  ?  " 

"  Straight  to  Janet  the  Witch.  She's  at 
the  bottom  of  most  troubles  that  come  to 
me  and  mine." 


A  farther  story  in  this  series  ivill  appear  in  the  next  number. 
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WAR    WORDS 

AND  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THEIR  ADDITION 
TO  OUR  VOCABULARY 

By  E.    O'NEILL 


IN  the  days  before  the  Great  War 
changed  man's  outlook  on  life  and 
history,  it  used  to  be  a  fashion-  to 
criticise  the  manner  in  which  history  was 
written  and  taught.  To  a  generation  which 
knew  not  war  ifc  seemed  that  the  stories  of 
old-time  battles  played  too  large  a  part  in 
the  records  of  the  past.  We  now  realise 
that  it  was,  after  all,  a  just  sense  of 
proportion  which  insisted  on  the  "  drum  and 
fife"  side  of  history.  War  periods  are  at 
least  among  the  great  crises  in  the  life  of 
nations.  They  represent  all  sorts  of  reactions 
and  readjustments,  they  test  the  fibre  of  a 
people,  and  give  play  to  the  whole  gamut  of 
human  emotion.  They  leaven  society  with 
their  terrible  but  magnificent  display  of 
high  tragedy. 

To  us  on  whom  war  came  with  an 
unprecedented  magnificence  and  horror  it  has 
suggested  endless  problems  and  reflections. 
A  side  issue  of  compelling  interest,  and  yet 
without  any  poignant  problem  of  practical 
politics,  is  the  relation  between  wTar  and 
words.  The  relation  between  history  and 
language  is,  of  course,  of  the  most  intimate 
kind.  The  man  who  knew  the  whole  story 
of  any  language  would  inevitably  know  the 
whole  history  of  the  people  whose  tongue 
that  language  represents,  for  language  is  the 
mirror  of  history.  History  is  being  made 
fast  to-day,  and  the  vocabulary  which  is 
current  coin  now  is  not  the  vocabulary  of 
the  days  before  the  War  began — that  is  to 
say,  the  proportion  in  the  use  of  words  has 
changed.  Our  talk  has  for  over  four  years 
been  of  war  and  of  the  rumours  of  war. 
Words  have  become  current  coin  which  were 
purely  technical  and  known  only  to  the  few 
a  year  or  two  ago.  The  arm-chair  tyro  in 
strategy  and  politics  has  been  using  with 
aplomb  words  and  phrases  which,  in  the 
days  before  the  War,  would  have  been  to 
him  but  a  jargon.  Small  boys  in  the  parks 
"  entrench  "  themselves,  and  "  enfilade  "  and 
"bombard"  the  enemy  with  the  greatest 
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familiarity.  We  have  been  educated,  yet  so 
as  by  fire. 

Facts  like  these  suggest  the  enormous 
interest  there  is  in  the  story  of  the  words 
new  and  old  connected  with  the  art  and 
science  of  war.  Take,  for  instance,  that 
most  common  of  all  war  words,  soldier.  It 
comes  from  an  old  Latin  word  soldum, 
meaning^/,  and  this  origin  has  a  whimsical 
interest  for  us  in  view  of  the  empty  taunt 
which  the  Germans  have  thrown  at  the 
British  soldiers  as  being  mere  "  mercenaries." 
The  soldiers  of  all  the  great  States  throughout 
history  have  been  paid  and  professional 
fighters— it  is  only  the  embryo  States  which 
can  depend  on  a  citizen  soldiery— and  the 
very  name  of  soldier  confesses  this  un- 
blushingly. 

We  naturally  owe  many  of  our  war  words 
to  the  Latin,  though  they  may  have  come  to 
us  by  way  of  French  or  Italian.  The  name 
colonel — which  used  to  be  spelt  alternatively 
coronet — comes  from  a  word  meaning  column, 
and  the  name  was  given  to  the  highest 
regimental  officer  because  formerly  he  led  a 
little  company  or  column  of  men  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment.  So,  too,  general  comes 
from  the  Latin  generalis,  meaning  "  belong- 
ing to  the  whole  body,"  and  captain,  with 
varying  phases  of  meaning,  coming  at  last 
to  denote  an  officer  in  the  army  between  a 
major  and  a  lieutenant,  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  caput,  meaning  head,  and  might 
therefore,  from  its  literal  force,  have  been 
easily  made  interchangeable  with  general. 
The  derivation  of  major  from  the  Latin  is 
obvious,  and  also  of  lieutenant  from  the 
French,  denoting  literally  one  who  takes 
another's  place.  But  there^  are  equally 
familiar  words  which  have  a  far  less  obvious 
derivation.  Admiral,  for  instance,  though 
it  came  into  English  from  an  old  French 
word,  derives  ultimately  from  the  Arabic 
title  Amir-al-bahr,  meaning  "  commander  of 
the  sea." 

Artillery,  we  have  had  occasion  to  realise 
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over  and  over  again,  has  played  a  prominent, 
almost  a  decisive,  part  in  the  War.  Some 
varieties  of  guns  on  both  sides  have  become 
famous.  There  is  the  Maxim,  the  auto- 
matic gun  which »  can  fire  660  shots  per 
minute,  called  after  Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  its 
great  and  genial  inventor.  The  monster 
howitzers,  which  reach  objects  '  sheltered 
from  direct  fire  by  shooting  at  an  angle  or 
a  curve,  take  their  name  from  a  Bohemian 
word,  hauffnitz,  originally  meaning  "  sling." 
Then  there  are  the  4*7,  the  12-pounder, 
the  15-inch,  the  redoubtable  French  '75, 
which  take  their  denominations,  quite  as 
distinctive  as  any  proper  names,  either  from 
the  weight  of  the  charge,  or  the  "  calibre  "  or 
diameter  of  the  barrel.  This  word  "  calibre  " 
as  applied  to  guns,  is  quite  technical,  and 
means  the  internal  diameter,  though  one 
might  think  it  was  the  French  general 
use  of  the  word.  It,  too,  comes  ultimately 
from  the  Arabic,  in  which  galib  means 
"  mould."  The  word  gun  itself  is  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  Gunna,  the  pet 
diminutive  of  the  old  Norse  Gunnhildr,  the 
name  of  a  woman.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  at 
least,  guns  were  sometimes  given  names, 
just  as  ships  were  and  are.  At  Edinburgh 
there  is  a  cannon  bearing  the  name  of 
Mons  Meg. 

The  different  kinds  of  ammunition  have 
given  scope  for  some  degree  of  imagination 
in  naming  them.  The  name  ammunition 
itself  has  rather  a  curious  history.  It  used 
to  be  applied  to  all  sorts  of  military  stores, 
but  now  denotes  strictly  powder,  shot,  and 
shell.  It  came  to  us  from  the  French  word 
amunition,  which  was,  however,  a  corruption 
of  munition,  la  munition  having  been 
generally  mistaken  for  V  amunition.  Of 
the  different  kinds  of  ammunition,  bullets 
are  euphuistically  so  called  from  the  French 
boulette,  which  means  literally  "  little  ball." 
The  terrible  shrapnel,  of  which  so  much  has 
lately  been  heard,  is  called  after  its  inventor, 
the  British  General,  Henry  Shrapnel,*  who 
lived  from  1761-1842.  Cordite,  a  quite 
modern  explosive,  is  simply  so  called  because 
it  is  pressed  into  the  shape  of  a  thin  cord 
or  thread.  The  word  bomb  is  applied  to 
shells  generally  spherical,  either  shot  from 
certain  guns  Qr  thrown  or  dropped  by  hand. 
The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  bombus, 
"  a  humming  noise."  In  former  times 
there  was  a  weapon  called  the  bombard,  a 
piece  of  heavy  ordnance  used  for  throwing 
stones,  and  the  literal  meaning  of  the  verb 
bombard  was  to  attack  with  bombards.  These 
no  longer  exist,  and  the  verb,  of  course,  has 


developed  the  general  sense  m  which  it  is 
now  used.  The  word  bombardier,  now  used 
to  denote  a  gunner,  formerly  meant  a  man 
in  charge  of  a  bombard. 

Another  anachronism  of  this  sort  is  the 
word  grenadier.  The  grenadier  now  has  place 
in  the  British  Army  only  in  the  famous 
Grenadier  Guards.  But  he  was  once  a 
much  more  ubiquitous  person.  In  the  close 
trench  fighting  of  the  recent  conflict  in 
the  West,  people  have  heard,  often  for  the 
first  time,  of  the  weapon  known  as  the 
"  grenade."  It  is  a  small  explosive  shell, 
now  thrown  only  by  hand,  and  plays  but  a 
subordinate  part  in  modern  warfare.  It 
was,  however,  much  more  used  formerly, 
and  every  company  had  five  or  six  grenadiers, 
to  carry  and  throw  grenades,  attached  to 
it.  Later  a  whole  company  was  often 
attached  to  a  regiment  or  a  battalion. 
Then  grenades  fell  into  disfavour,  and 
the  Grenadier  Guards  were  formed  to  keep 
their  memory  green.  There  has  been  a 
revival  of  the  method  in  the  present  War, 
but  the  grenades  have  been  thrown,  not  by 
any  special  grenadiers,  but  by  the  ordinary 
"  Tommy,"  adequate  to  all  tasks. 

Of  other  weapons  used  in  the  War,  the 
bayonet  has  played,  perhaps,  the  most 
deadly  part.  When  the  artillery  has -done 
its  work,  the  order  is  given  to  charge,  and 
the  infantry  rush  forward  with  bayonets 
fixed.  The  bayonet  probably  takes  its  name 
from  Bayonne,  the  French  town  where  the 
weapon  was  first  made  or  used.  It  is  a 
stabbing  blade  fixed  for  use  to  the  end  of 
the  rifle  which  every  foot-soldier  carries. 
The  wTord  rifle  itself  has  also  a  French 
origin.  It  is  a  firearm  having  on  the 
surface  of  its  bore  certain  grooves  which 
give  a  rotatory  movement  to  its  projectile,  and 
it  takes  its  name  from  the  French  rifler, 
"  to  graze  or  scratch."  There  are  varieties 
of  rifles  as  of  other  guns.  The  well- 
known  "Winchesters"  take  their  name 
from  the  American  manufacturer,  Oliver  E. 
Winchester,  while  the  Lee-Metfords  are 
called  after  their  joint  inventors,  like  the 
Martini- Henry. 

As  the  bayonet  is  the  characteristic 
weapon  of  infantry,  so  the  sabre  with  its 
curved  blade  is  the  weapon  of  the  cavalry- 
man. An  older  form  of  the  word  is  sable, 
and  it  probably  passed  into  English  from 
the  East. 

One  of  the  most  interesting,  and  in  some 
ways  most  terrible,  forms  of  fighting  in  the 
desultory  war  of  the  trenches  is  "sniping," 
which  means  shooting  from  a  hiding-place, 
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at  long  range,  into  the  enemy's  lines.  A 
"sniper"  aims  at  some  individual  and 
" picks  off"  his  man  just  as  a  sportsman 
picks  off  his  bird  when  shooting  snipe.  It 
is,  of  course,  from  this  sport  that  the  military 
term  has  been  taken.  There  is  quite  a  class 
of  words  like  this  which  are  used  in  both  a 
military  and  civil  sense. 

Then,  there  is  another  class  which  are  used 
exclusively  in  the  military  sense,  though  they 
passed  through  more  general  phases  first. 
Such  a  word  is  enfilade,  now  used  both  as  a 
noun  and  a  verb  in  the  sense  of  raking  a 
line  with  fire  from  end  to  end.  It  comes  to 
us  from  the  French  through  the  old  word 
enfile,  which  meant  "to  thread."  In  the 
fourteenth  century  a  poet  would  use  the 
phrase  "enfile  a  perle,"  and  it  was  not  till 
the  eighteenth  century  that  the  modern 
military  use  was  developed.  It  was  in  the 
very  early  eighteenth  century,  too,  or  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth—in  any  case,  in  the  days 
when  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  was 
winning  his  victories  in  Europe— that  the 
term  army  corps,  so  familiar  to  us  in 
these  days,  first  came  into  use.  Corps  was 
then  pronounced  in  good  old  English  style 
corpse. 

Another  military  word  pregnant  with  so 
much  association,  and  which  has  passed 
through  long  phases  into  its  special  sense,  is 
siege.  The  word  conjures  up  so  much  of 
history.  The  mind  flies  back  to  the  long 
sieges  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  longer 
sieges  of  cities  in  the  East,  our  own 
Edward's  siege  of  Calais,  and  the  terrible 
ten  years'  siege  which  the  Romans  laid  to 
Jerusalem.  Yet  the  word  comes  from  a 
peaceable  origin  enough.  It  is  derived  from 
the  old  French  siege,  meaning  "  a  seat,"  and 
ultimately  from  the  Latin  sedere,  "to  sit." 
For  long  in  English  it  had  its  peaceable 
significations.  It  might  mean  a  person's 
abode,  or  his  rank  in  society,  as  when 
Shakespeare  speaks  of  "  men  of  royal  siege  "  ; 
but  it  came  at  last  to  mean  that  special 
grim  "sitting  down"  of  an  army  to  starve 
out  the  garrison  of  a  fortified  place.  And 
then  it  passed  back  to  civil  uses  again,  but 
only  for  figurative  purposes,  as  when  we 
speak  of  laying  siege  to  someone's  affections. 

So,  too,  the  word  garrison,  which  in  the 
Middle  Ages  had  the  general  meaning  of 
"  protection,"  has  come  to  denote  the 
military  defenders  of  a  fortified  place. 

But  if  the  terminology  of  war  has 
monopolised  for  its  special  uses  some  good 
old  English  words,  it  has  also  given  new 
words  and  figures  of  speech  for  the  common 


use.  Metaphors  borrowed  from  war  and 
its  methods  abound  in  English.  Often  the 
metaphorical  meaning  has  been  developed 
almost  simultaneoifsly  .with  the  military 
sense.  An  example  of  this  is  the  word 
entrench.  The  military  sense  of  this  is  now 
familiar  to  all,  and  the  figurative  use— as 
when  we  speak  of  a  person  entrenching 
himself  behind  a  stream  of  words— is  almost 
as  hoary. 

A  kindred  process  has  added  to  modern 
English  a  word  which,  coming  into  general 
use  from  the  French  during  the  War,  would 
now  seem  to  be  indispensable.  So  well  does 
this  word  camouflage  fill  a  want  that  it  has 
no  actual  synonym.  It  was  first  used  by 
English  writers  to  describe  smoke  screens 
sent  up  by  naval  vessels  to  conceal  their 
movements,  or  the  painting  of  zig-zag 
patterns  on  ships  to  bewilder  the  enemy 
as  to  their  course  ;  but  it  has  now  leaped 
into  the  generic  use  in  which  it  fills  so 
perfectly  a  real  want. 

•  The  word  dud,  too,  which,  though  it  must 
be  classed  with  slang  of  the  better  sort,  as  a 
description  of  a  shell  which  has  failed  to 
explode  because  of  a  defective  fuse,  has 
already  taken  a  generic  sense,  and  promises 
to  hold  its  own  as  a  permissible  and  very 
useful  colloquialism. 

Another  figurative  use  of  a  war  word  is 
furnished  by  the  word  undermine,  as  when 
we  speak  of  undermining  a  person's  affections. 
This  metaphor  is  derived  from  the  older 
sense  of  the  word  mine,  which  in  ancient 
warfare  meant  merely  an  underground 
passage  made  under  the  wall  of  a  fortress, 
by  which  the  besiegers  got  in  or  knocked 
the  wall  down.  But  the  mine  in  modern 
warfare  is  a  more  terrible  thing  than  this. 
It  now  denotes  a  subterranean  gallery, 
generally  reaching  to  the  enemy's  trenches, 
in  which  explosive  is  laid  to  blow  up  the 
foremost  trenches. 

But  perhaps  to  nine-tenths  of  people  the 
word  mine  suggests  at  once  the  naval  mines 
— those  modern  engines  of  destruction  which 
are  strewn  in  the  ocean,  a  terrible  danger  to 
those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  It 
is  from  this  device  that  the  words  mine- 
laying  and  mine-sweeping  have  come  into 
being. 

.  The  making  of  the  mines  on  land  is  the 
work  of  "sappers,"  who  derive  their  name  ^ 
from  the  verb  to  sap,  which  again  comes  to  us 
through  an  old  French  word  meaning  scythe. 
A  recent  instance  of  a  word  which  was,  if 
not  exclusively,  at  any  rate  generally  used 
in  connection    with    the  Army  or    Navy, 
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assuming  a  more  general  sense,  is  ration. 
Its  present  use  as  a  household  word  throws 
a  vivid,  not  to  say  lurid,  light  on  the 
economic  effects  of  war.* 

Another  thing  with  which  the  War  has 
made  us  terribly  familiar  is  the  use  of 
torpedoes,  those  fishlike  vessels  generally 
discharged  under  the  sea  from  submarines 
with  incredibly  swift  and  sure  track  to  strike 
,  their  victim.  The  name  torpedo  comes  from 
the  Latin  word  torpedo,  meaning  "numb- 
ness "  or  "  stiffness,"  and  its  appropriateness 
is  seen  in  the  paralysing  effects  which  the 
weapon  is  calculated  to  produce.  It  has 
been  seen  how  much  the  terminology  of  war 
owes  to  the  Latin  and  French,  a  fact  due 
largely  to  the  circumstance  that  for  three 
of  the  most  warlike  centuries  of  her  history 
— the  three  centuries  after  the  Norman 
Conquest — England  wras  a  bilingual  nation, 
French  being  as  much  used  as  English. 
Even  when  this  anomaly  ceased  to  be, 
England  still  prosecuted  wrars  with  vigour, 
and  nearly  always  with  France  as  the  arch 
enemy.  An  interchange  of  war  wrords  was 
inevitable. 

Examples  of  words  coming  from  this 
source  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 
Only  a  few  of  the  more  interesting  may  be 
mentioned  here.  The  word  alarm  comes 
from  the  French  phrase  aVarme,  "to  arms." 
Ambush,  we  derive  from  the  old  French 
embuschier,  coming  from  the  Latin  in  bosco, 
meaning  "  in  a  wood."  A  wood,  of  course, 
forms  the  most  common  means  of  lying  in 
ambush.  The  word  assault,  again,  comes  from 
the  old  French  assaut,  which  was  derived 
from  the  Latin  ad  saltus,  and  means  literally 
a  "  leaping  towards,"  just  as  defeat,  coming 
from  the  French  desfaire,  means  literally  an 
"undoing,"  and  attach,  from,  the  French 
attaquer,  means  literally  a  "  fastening  on  "  to 
something.  Yet  some  of  the  most  elemental 
of  wrar  words — the  word  war  itself,  tveapon 
as  a  generic  term,  sword,  which  was,  after 
all,  the  weapon  par  excellence  to  countless 
generations  of  civilised  men — come  from  the 
pure  fountain  head  of  Anglo-Saxon. 

In  piquant  contrast  to  these  wTords  of 
ancient  worth  we  have  the  quite  modern 
wrar  words,  some  known  to  us  hardly  more 
than  a  generation.  The  word  khaki  im- 
mediately occurs  in  this  connection  with  its 
queer  exotic  sound.  Of  the  thousands  on 
whose  lips  it  is  a  household  word,  how  many 
know  from  what  source  it  strayed  into  its 
own  peculiar  niche  in  modern  English? 
The  word  was  used  so  long  ago  as  1848, 
when    the    men    of    the    Guide    Corps    in 


India  were  given  dust-coloured  uniforms, 
to  which  the  Hindu  word  khaki,  meaning 
"  dusty,"  was  at  once  applied.  Khaki- 
uniforms  were  used,  too,  in  India  in  the  days 
of  the  Mutiny,  but  it  was  the  South  African 
War  which  made  them  familiar  to  Englishmen. 
Originally  denoting  the  colour  of  the  uniform, 
it  came  also  to  denote  the  material,  and  now 
in  slang  phrase  it  sometimes  designates  the 
very  men  themselves,  "  The  Khakis  "  being 
an  interchangeable  term  with  the  more 
affectionate  "Tommies"  to  describe  our 
fighting-men. 

A  minor  but  important  feature  of  our 
modern  military  uniform,  the  "puttee," 
takes  its  name  also  from  the  Hindu.  It 
comes  from  patti,  a  bandage,  and,  modern 
though  the  word  appears,  it  links  us  up 
with  the  remote  past,  for  the  word  derives 
ultimately  from  the  Sanskrit  patta,  meaning 
a  strip  of  cloth. 

A  vivid  example  of  modern  word-making 
is  the  use  of  the  word  dreadnought  as 
the  generic  title  to  describe  a  certain  class 
of  warship  carrying  all-big  guns.  The 
Dreadnoughts  are  so  called  from  the  name 
given  to  the  first  ship  of  the  class  built  in 
1906.  Another  class  of  fighting  ship  which 
has  played  a  distinctive  part  in  the  War 
is  the  cruiser,  so  called  probably  from  the 
Dutch  word  kruisen,  "  to  move  crosswise." 
A  cruiser  in  the  British  Navy  is  now 
definitely  a  warship  specially  built  for 
cruising.  Its  work  is  that  of  the  scout  or 
patrol.  But  this  use  of  the  name  is  quite 
modern.  In  the  eighteenth  century  a 
cruiser  was  merely  a  privateer. 

The  history  of  the  word,  then,  is  not  unlike 
that  of  hussar,  which  designates  a  soldier  of 
a  light  cavalry  regiment,  but  which  filtered 
through  to  us  from  the  Hungarian,  and 
had  originally  the  sense  of  "freebooter." 
Similarly,  the  name  Uhlan,  though  in 
Germany  and  some  other  European  countries 
it  describes  cavalrymen  armed  with  a  lance, 
comes  ultimately  from  the  Turkish  word 
oghtan,  a  son  or  youth.  The  origin  of 
the  now  familiar  generic  term  of  Hun 
applied  to  the  Germans  is  obvious.  To 
the  rising  generation,  with  but  hazy 
knowledge  of  Attila  and  his  hordes,  it  will 
suggest  inevitably  the  men  who  martyrised 
Belgium. 

The  terminology  evolved  by  the  "Fifth 
Arm,"  as  the  French  call  the  Flying  Corps, 
has  produced  fewer  words  of  imaginative 
appeal  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
its  romantic  character.  But  the  term  flying 
corps   itself  has  a   very  pregnant  novelty. 
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What  would  that  term  or  the  word  "  airman  "■ 
have*  signified  to  Napoleon  ?  The  Germans 
have,  perhaps,  the  most  imaginative  name 
in  the  Taube,  describing  the  "dove-like" 
form  of  aircraft  which  they  so  much  affect. 
Count  Zeppelin's  great  gas-bags  afford  another 
example  of  an  instrument  of  warfare  called 
after  the  inventor.  The  amazing  sangfroid 
of  the  British  airman  is,  however,  evinced 
in  many  of  those  humorous  names  which, 
indeed,  every  class  of  British  soldier  have 
shown  themselves  apt  at  inventing.  Of 
these,  the  name  Archies,  applied  to  the 
anti-aircraft  guns  of  the  enemy,  seems 
especially  humorous  in  its  incongruity.  But 
it  must  be  repeated  that  the  romance 
of  airmanship  is  hardly  reflected  in  its 
nomenclature,  and  words  such  as  blimp  and 
crash  remain  technical  rather  than  general 
terms. 

The  War  has  given  phrases  to  Europe,  such 
as  the  German  Chancellor's  contemptuous 
phrase  "  a  scrap  of  paper,"  which  will  pass 
into  history  and  become  classical.  Names 
formed  from  the  initial  letters  of  a  composite 
title  are  writ  large  in  the  history  of  the  War, 
foremost  amongst  them  that  word  of  heroic 
association,  Anzac,  formed  from  the  first 
letters  of  the  words  Australian,  New 
Zealand  Army  Corps.  Other  titles  evolved 
by  a  similar  process  are  the  now  familiar 
Waacs,  for  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary 
Corps ;  Wrens,  for  the  Women's  '  Royal 
Naval  Service ;  and  Wrafs,  for  the  Women's 
Royal  Air  Force  Service. 

The  War,  too,  has  stereotyped  and  given 
a  label  to  a  class  which  has  long  existed 
without  such  open  recognition.  The  "  pro- 
Boer"  of  twenty  years  ago  has  now  become 


more  generically  a  "Pacifist."  To  the 
uninitiated  the  slang  word  conchy  might 
suggest  some  connection  with  a  shell  (of 
the  sort  found  on  the  seashore,  not  on  the- 
battle-field),  but  in  future  dictionaries 
of  slang  he  will  find  it  explained  as 
"  conscientious  objector." 
The  mere  slang  of  the  trenches,  which 
%  patters  of  Black  Marias  and  Jack  Johnsons, 
will  not  remain,  but  that  more  pedantic  and 
dislikable  slang  which  stereotypes  such 
words  as  /rightfulness  and  strafe  will 
unfortunately  persist.  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  phrase  "to  do  one's  bit"  will 
prove  more  ephemeral. 

The  use  of  the  word  Blighty,  meaning,  in 
soldier  parlance,  home,  will  surely  never  be 
forgotten,  but  it  is  a  curious  chance  which 
has  given  this  East  Indian  word  meaning 
"  over  the  seas  "  this  new  and  more  familiar 
meaning.  Before  the  Great  War  it  was 
used  in  this  sense  only  by  soldiers  stationed 
in  India.  The  word  wangle  may^  have  been 
exclusive  slang  before  the  War.  It  certainly 
was  not  in  general  use,  and  can  hardly  be  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  wangle  which  the 
dictionaries  give  as  being  Scotch  and  English 
dialect  meaning  to  dangle.  To  "  wangle  " 
is  now  a  familiar  process,  and  it  is  the 
kind  of  word  which  is  destined  to  hold  its 
own.  The  same  may  be  said  of  that  now 
vastly  popular  portmanteau-word  napoo, 
which  is  usually  explained  as  the  soldier's 
pidgin-French  from  the  phrase  11  rCy  en 
a  plus. 

Even  slang,  the  offscouring  of  language- 
making,  is  an  indicator  of  the  trend  of 
events,  and  a  minor  illustration  of  how  life 
reacts  on  words,  and  words  on  life. 


MARJORIE'S 
MOTHER 

By   EDITH    DART 

Illustrated  by  A.   Gilbert 


EYER  since  she  was  a  child  Marjorie 
had  looked  upon  her  mother  as  her 
charge.  Her  father  had  died  when 
she  was  ten.  She  often  quoted  his  words : 
"  Now,  you  must  be  the  one  to  take  care  of 
mother."  And  Marjorie  did  her  best  to  cany 
out  the  Behest.  She  was  rather  a  serious 
young  creature,  with  wide,  grey  eyes  under 
dark  lashes,  and  a  perfectly  adorable  mouth 
and  chin,  not  to  mention  a  pale,  clear 
skin  and  slender  body  with  the  grace  of  youth 
and  health  in  its  curves  and  slim  lines. 

Marjorie's  mother  often  told  herself,  as 
she  looked  at  her  daughter,  that  she  herself 
had  never  been  half  as  beautiful ;  but  ,that 
was  just  maternal  exaggeration,  and  there 
were  plenty  of  people  who  thought  Mrs. 
Cartwright  every  bit  as  attractive  as  her 
daughter,  and  far  more  amusing,  but  that 
was  a  heresy  that  Marjorie's  mother  would 
never  dream  of  permitting  in  her  presence. 
She  was  very  clever  at  leading  talk  away 
from  herself  to  her  daughter,  without  the 
led  having  the  faintest  suspicion  of  the 
process.  Mrs.  Cartwright.  was  forty-five,  an 
age  that  with  Marjorie  was  equal  to  sixty- 
five  at  least.  Her  abundant  brown  hair  was 
beginning  to  have  faint  streaks  of  grey  about 
'  the  temples,  almost  invisible  threads  of  silver 
here  and  there.  Marjorie  would  perch  on 
the  arm  of  her  mother's  chair  and  stroke  her 
hair  with  gentle  fingers,  whispering  :  "  Grey 
hair  will  suit  you  wonderfully  well,  Mums. 
You  don't  know  how  becoming  it  will  be 
to  you." 

"  Will  it  ?  "  And  a  humorous  twist  would 
touch  the  well-shaped  mouth,  and  a  flashing 
smile  come  and  go  in  the  dark  eyes  of 
Marjorie's  mother  at  her  daughter's  words. 
It  always  amused  her  a  little  to  notice  how 
Marjorie  accepted  the  inexorable  years,  and 
a  memory  flashed  of  a  friend's  daughter « 
denying  vehemently  the  mere  suspicion  that 
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her  own  mother  was  growing  old.  Marjorie 
was  not  like  that.  Once  there  had  been  a 
whisper  of  Marjorie  taking  up  music  as  a 
career.  She  played  the  fiddle  well,  and  her 
teacher — a  noted  one — had  suggested  her 
training  as  a  professional.  At  first  Mrs. 
Cartwright  had  not  in  the  least  understood 
her  daughter's  instant  dissent.  Later  she 
had  known  it  was  because  of  herself.  She 
had  protested,  argued,  and  expostulated  to 
-no  effect.  Marjorie  was  adamant.  She 
would  not  leave  her.  "  But  I  can  come,  too. 
My  dear  child,  you  talk  as  though  I  am  a 
decrepit  old  woman  !  " 

Marjorie's  serious  grey  eyes  reproached  her 
for  that  remark,  but  she  only  said,  with  an 
inflexion  in  her  pretty  young  voice  that  told 
her  how  deeply  she  was  hurt :  "  Don't  let  us 
discuss  this  any  more.  Really,  I  am  not 
keen,  and  it  would  mean  an  endless  grind, 
of  course."  But  her  mother  knew  that  the 
real  obstacle  was  herself,  and  she  lamented 
the  fact  that  she  could  not  make  her 
obstinate  child  see  that  she  had  taken  the 
wrong  attitude,  and  one  that  was  most 
unnecessary  to  boot. 

"  I  believe  that  she  would  like  to  see  me 
in  a  cap  and  shawl,  if  she  had  her  own  way," 
she  told  herself  ruefully,  and  then  she  rebuked 
herself  instantly. 

"  Such  a  devoted  daughter  you  have  got, 
Mrs.  Cartwright,"  purred  old  lady  visitors-— 
"in  refreshing  contrast  to  so  many  modern 
girls."  Old  ladies,  as  a  rule,  did  not  approve 
of  Mrs.  Cartwright.  They  considered  that 
she  looked  too  young  for  a  widow  with  a 
grown-up  daughter,  and  dressed  too  well  and 
expensively.  Privately,  Marjorie  was  of  the 
same  opinion  on  the  latter  point,  although 
not  for  worlds  would  she  have  uttered  that 
opinion.  She  contented  herself  with  an 
occasional  "Darling,  ought  you  to  wear 
such  a  thin  frock,  do  you  think?"  or  a 
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playful  "  Vain  one  !  Those  silk  stockings  of 
.yours  are  as  thin  as  gossamer.  You'll  catch 
an  awful  cold  in  them." 

"  I  hate  thick  stockings,  and  always  have 
done,"  the  culprit  would  reply,  with  a  flash  of 
her  old,  unsubduable  impetuosity,  that  not 
even  life  with  placid,  tranquil  Marjorie  could 
entirely  check.  Eleanor  Cartwright's  old 
friends — of  whom  she  had  many — used  to  say 
that  Marjorie's  taste  was  not  a  patch  on  her 
mother's ;  but  Eleanor  herself  sometimes 
thought  that  her  daughter's  fancy  for  neutral 
greys  and  colourless  drabs,  in  which  she 
looked  none  the  less  perfectly  charming,  wras 
in  reality  a  hint  to  herself  on  her  choice  of 
brighter  hues  and  more  obtrusive  materials 
than  the  soft  fabrics  of  her  daughter's 
preference. 

Then  war  came,  and  life  ran  in  changed 
channels  for  everyone.  Even  Marjorie  Cart- 
wright  forgot  a  little,  to  her  mother's 
infinite  relief,  of  her  original  excessive 
devotion  to  that  capable  parent.  She  ruckled 
her  smooth  white  brow  over  the  problem. 
"Of  course,  Betty" — this  to  her  particular 
friend  and  comrade — "I  have  always  put 
Mums  first  in  everything  —  instinctively 
first." 

"I  know  you  have,"  said  Betty  loyally, 
who  had  alwTays  thought  the  position  unfair 
to  her  beloved  Marjorie. 

"But  now  comes  the  problem."  She  traced 
the  pattern  of  the  Indian  table-cloth  before 
her  with  a  slender  white  finger.  "Ought 
I  to  do  so  any  longer  in  this  tremendous 
time  that  has  crashed  in  upon  us  ?  Am  I 
justified  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  I  always  thought  it  awful 
rot — not  on  your  part,  of  course,  darling  " — 
this  at  a  frown  from  her  companion — "  but 
of  Mrs.  Cartwright  to  allow  you  to  sacrifice 
so  much  for  her.  It  was  beastly  unfair. 
Lots  of  us  felt  this,  but  you  wTould  never  let 
us  tell  you  so  before." 

"  I  couldn't,"  whispered  Marjorie  half  to 
herself.  "  It  wouldn't  have  been  right 
to  allow  you."  Betty,  a  little  impressed, 
wondered  at  the  same  time  why  Marjorie 
took  things  so  desperately  seriously,  and 
supposed  it  was  the  influence  of  "her  vampire 
mother,"  as  she  phrased  it  to  her  energetic 
self. 

Meanwhile  the  "vampire"  in  question  was 
wondering  what  was  going  to  happen.  She 
had  a  hundred  plans  for  herself,  but  she 
must  hear  Marjorie's  first.  She  came  to  her, 
flushed  and  a  trifle  tearful,  with  her  wavy, 
dark  hair  loose  about  her  shoulders,  looking 
the  girl  she  really  was  in  her  white  dressing- 


gown,  her  eyes  more  serious  and  bigger  than 
ever. 

"  I  have  been  so  dreadfully  torn,"  she 
confessed,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  an 
action  that  showed  she  was  perturbed,  for 
Marjorie  never  sat  on  the  bed  as  a  rule. 

" Pauvre  petite" — her  mother  put  her  arm 
about  her — "I  was  afraid  that  you  were 
worried." 

"  You  see,  I  wanted  to  do  the  right  thing, 
and  I  had  to  wrestle  it  out  for  myself." 

"  One  always  has  to."  Marjorie  frowned 
here.  It  was  not  the  attitude  she  had 
expected,  but  Mums  had  a  blunt  and  discon- 
certing way  on  emotional  occasions  like  the 
present. 

"You  mustn't  think  that  I  am  deserting 
you,  darling.  It  would  break  my  heart  if 
you  thought  that." 

"  Little  goose  !  As  if  I  should,  whatever 
happened  ! " 

"  I  feel  that  I  must  go  and  help  Betty 
with  her  canteen  work.  It  will  mean  going 
away  from  you,  if  I  join  her.  But  somehow7 
it  seems  as  if  I  must  not  think  of  myself 
nor  even  of  you  at  this  crisis." 

In  the  end  it  was  settled,  after  many 
heart-searchings  and  discussions  by  the 
dutiful  Marjorie,  that  she  should  go  for  a 
month,  and,  as  she  phrased  it,  "  see  how  you 
get  on  without  me." 

Her  mother  felt  more  than  a  little 
penitent  at  the  relief  that  overtook  her  with 
her  daughter's  departure.  "  How  you  must 
miss  your  dear  daughter ! "  purred  the  old 
ladies  in  chorus,  and  Eleanor  Cartwright 
agreed  that  she  did,  although  scarcely  in  the 
manner  that  the  old  ladies  meant. 
_  Marjorie  had  always  insisted  that  her 
mother  breakfasted  in  bed.  That  pernicious 
habit  was  now  abandoned.  She  rose  when 
she  liked,  and  went  to  bed  for  the  same 
reason.  There  was  nobody  to  cast 
reproachful  eyes  upon  her  last  game  of 
Patience,  or  the  new  book  that  could  not  be 
put  aside.  Nobody  to  say  "  Darling,  you 
will  be  so  tired  in  the  morning,"  or  "I 
don't  want  to  be  insistent,  but  you  really 
must  put  that  fascinating  book  away 
for  to-night."  Eleanor  dismissed  all  her 
maids  but  the  indispensable  Jane,  wTho  rat 
things  to  her  taste  and  understood  her  ways. 
She  opened  her  big,  shady  garden  for 
children— not  for  the  well-dressed,  ringleted 
darlings  of  her  friends,  but  the  very  poor 
ones,  the  sisters  staggering  under  babies  as 
big  as  themselves,  the  pathetic  little  parties 
of  tiny  ones  taking  care  of  one  another  in 
the  heroic  manner  of  the  poor.     Eleanor 
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adored  children,  Marjorie  only  liked  clean 
ones.  There  was  a  world  of  difference 
there.  The  children  played  games  on  the 
lawn,  kept  shop  under  the  trees,  only  picked 
the  flowers  under  great  provocation,  and 
then  were  so  consumed  with  contrition  that 
they  had  to  be  forgiven  on  the  spot  by  the 
pretty  lady  in  the  white  frock,  who  went 
in  and  out  amongst  them  every  day,  brought 
them  cakes  and  lemonade,  buns  and  biscuits, 
with  whom  they  forgot  to  be  shy  in  an 
amazingly  short  space  of  time.  All  Eleanor's 
friends  were  busy  over  nursing  and  canteen 
work,  sewing  and  knitting  socks.  "  This  is 
-  my  little  bit  of  war  work.  I  can't  cook,  and 
if  I  made  socks  and  shirts,  they  wouldn't  be 
wearable,"  she  wrote  to  Marjorie,  who  smiled 
pityingly,  ua^gtanding. 


UHfrgti 
final  im 


The  original  month  lengthened  into  two, 
(  then  three,  finally  six,  and  still  Marjorie  was 
away  from  home.  She  wrote  apologetic 
letters  full  of  excellent  sentiment,  which  her 
mother  acknowledged  by  return  of  post, 
assuring  her  daughter  that  there  was  no 
need  of  her  return.  Now  that  winter  had 
come,  and  the  babies  could  no  longer  play  in 
the  garden,  she  had  turned  the  big  loft,  into 
a  playroom,  installed  a  rocking-horse  and 
doll's  house,  balls  and  toys,  that  made  the 
place  Eldorado  to  the  young  folk  who 
flocked  there  on  Saturdays  and  half -holidays. 
Mothers  came  to  thank  her — shy,  speechless 
creatures,  or  voluble  and  eloquent  ones,  all 
alike  grateful.  Some  afternoons  they  were 
entertained  to  tea,  and  Eleanor  thought  that 
she  had  never  played  hostess  to  more 
appreciative  guests.  She  had  hardly  dared 
to  confide  in  Marjorie  this  latest  development, 
for  her  daughter  had  not  approved  of  the 
garden  plan.  "  They  will  ruin  the  lawn  and 
certainly  pull  up  the  little  rock  things  I  was 
so  proud  of,"  she  wrote.  But  the  babies  did 
neither,  luckily  for  their  reputation.  At  the 
end  of  six  months  Marjorie  paid  a  surprise 
visit  home.  She  had  not  announced  her 
coming  —  she  thought  it  would  be  so 
delightful  to  arrive  unexpectedly.  She 
was  a  little  nervous,  too,  a  rare  thing  with 
sedate,  self-possessed  Marjorie.  The  truth 
was  that  she  had  a  confession  to  make,  and 
she  wasn't  sure  how  her  mother  would  take 
it.  Ever  since  she  could  remember,  when 
her  future  was  in  question,  Marjorie  had 
stoutly  averred  that  she  would  never  marry 
and  leave  her  mother  alone,  never.  Now 
she  was  about  to  abandon  that  position  so 
firmly  adopted.  Marjorie  had  fallen  in  love 
with     Betty's    cousin,  a    young    wounded 


officer,  who  had  got  his  discharge  and 
wanted  to  marry  her  at  once.  It  was  an> 
embarrassing  position  for  one  who  had  vowed 
that  nothing  should  ever  separate  her  from 
her  mother.  Of  course,  her  absence  from 
home  of  these  six  months  had  been  dictated 
by  patriotism,  her  duty  to  her  country,  and 
other  lofty  and  noble  sentiments.  Marriage 
sounded  much  tamer  and  less  heroic  in 
Marjorie's  ears,  but  then  she  did  not  know 
a  great  deal  about  the  state  as  yet.  As  she 
walked  along  the  road  to  her  home,  she  saw 
a  girl  cycling  ahead  of  her.  Marjorie 
watched  her  trim  figure,  in  its  neat  tailor- 
made,  casually,  and  then  with  more  interest, 
as  she  saw  the  cyclist  dismount  at  her  gate 
and  wheel  the  machine  in.  .  Some  visitor  to 
see  Mums.  How  tiresome !  She  wanted 
her  all  to  herself  to-day.  It  was  sure  to  be 
some  tedious  woman  who  would  stay  for 
ever. 

She  frowned  at  the  machine  as  she  passed 
it  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps.  She  ran  up 
two  steps  at  a  time,  and  across  the  hall.  It 
was  empty.  She  went  to  her  mother's  room, 
calling  her.  She  came  to  the  door  to  meet 
her,  and  Marjorie  received  a  shock,  for  the 
cyclist  was  Mums  herself,  in  a  grey  coat  and 
skirt,  and' a  younger  hat  than  she  used  to 
wear  in  other  days.  The  house  looked 
different,  too,  somehow,  in  a  vague  way 
impossible  to  define.  Marjorie,  intent  upon 
her  own  life,  had  never  thought  that  her 
mother  might  be  intent  upon  hers.  "My 
dear  child  ! "  Eleanor's  arms  were  about  her 
daughter  in  greeting.  Marjorie  talked  of 
everything  but  the  one  topic  that  she  had 
come  to  broach.  After  luncheon,  when  they 
were  drinking  their  coffee  over  the  drawing- 
room  fire,  her  mother  asked  suddenly  : 
"  What  is  troubling  you>  child  ?  " 

Marjorie  started,  grew  scarlet,  and  then 
declared,  with  a  vehemence  that  convinced 
her  mother  it  was  assumed,  that  there  was 
nothing  on  her  mind.  "  You  gave  up  coffee 
as  an  unnecessary  extravagance  at  the 
beginning  of  the  War,"  she  said  reprovingly, 
to  cover  her  own  embarrassment. 

Her  mother  laughed,  unrepentant.  "  Did 
I  ?  How  stupid  of  me  !  Of  course  it  is 
an  absolute  necessity."  Marjorie  frowned 
at  the  flippancy. 

She  went  away  in  the  end  without  con- 
fessing. Her  mother  sighed  as  she  saw  her 
off  by  train.  u  She  must  inherit  that 
conscience  of  hers  from  Jim,"  she  told  herself, 
as  she  went  home.  "  I  was  never  a  slave  to 
mine,  like  poor  littie  Marjorie." 

Finally  it  was  Betty  who  wrote  and  broke 
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the  news  about  Marjorie  and  her  cousin. 
"I  know  she  doesn't  like  to  tell  you,  for 
fear  you  will  think  her  selfish,  and  so  I 
had  to  do  so,  for  she  is  fretting  herself  to 
fiddle-strings  over  the  concealment." 

Eleanor  laughed,  and  then  cried  a  little 
over  Betty's  letter.     Before  she  sat  down  to 


She  wrote  an  exuberant  letter  to  Marjorie, 
who,  in  spite  of  her  own  relief,  was  a  little 
reproachful  with  Betty,  "  One  would  almost 
think  Mums  was  glad  at  the  prospect  of 
getting  rid  of  me.  Of  course,  I  know  she 
isn't  really,  but  she  has  such  an  odd,  incon- 
sequen    way  of  expressing  herself  at  times." 


iilPauvre  petite' — her  mother  put  her  arm  about  her — 'I  was  afraid  that  you  were  worried.' 


write  to  Marjorie  she  took  up  her  husband's 
photograph  and  scrutinised  the  pictured  face 
through  eyes  a  little  misty.  "  I  never  dare 
say  it  to  her,  and  so  I  must  just  whisper  to 
you  how  glad  I  am  that  our  child  is  human, 
after  all"  I  have  been  terribly  afraid  at 
times.  I  am  happier  now — ever  so  much 
happier,  dear  lad." 


"  She  wrote  me  a  ripping  letter,  any- 
how," declared  Betty  stoutly,  who  was 
beginning  to  wonder  if,  after  all,  she  had 
misjudged  Mrs.  Cartwright.  Dick  Fielding, 
Marjorie's  lover,  who  was  summoned  to 
see  his  future  mother-in-law,  found  her 
charming,  and  said  so  to  his  beloved 
later. 
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"  I  know,"  she  agreed,  resolving  magnani- 
mously not  to  be  drawn  into  an  argument. 

The  wedding  took  place  six  weeks  later. 
Marjorie  made  the  loveliest  of  brides.  "  How 
will  you  console  yourself  for  her  absence  ?  "  ' 
asked  the  old  ladies.  Marjorie's  mother 
smiled.  She  had  made  her  own  plans,  and 
a  week  later  the  house  was  filled  with 
children  from  a  raided  London  district, 
whose  nerves  had  given  way  under  bombing 
experiences. 

Marjorie  disapproved  from  a  distance. 
"  I  call  it  a  jolly  fine  thing  to  do,  if  you  ask 
me,"  declared  her  husband  admiringly. 

"Perhaps,  but   a  little  unwise,  with  all 


that  lovely  furniture  and  china  about  at 
home." 

But  the  next  week  a  letter  calmed  those 
fears.  "  I  have  had  all  the  treasures  packed 
away  for  safety.  The  poor  mites  !  One 
brought  a  canary,  and  another  a  tiny 
black  kitten,  Ho  protect  them  as  well  as 
us,'  as  the  owners  phrased  it  pathetically.  I 
am  so  glad  I  kept  all  your  toys  and  dolls. 
You  will  not  mind  my  using  them  for  this  ?  " 

"  It  is  nice  to  think  she  is  doing  war  work," 
said   Marjorie,    when   she  read   the  letter. 

"  Just  at  first  I  sometimes  used  to  fancy " 

And  she  broke  off  loyally,  leaving  her  sentence 
unfinished. 


JOCK    AND    JEAN. 

BY   LAURIE   TAYLER. 
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HE   is  really  a    dear  little    thing," 
said  Rupert. 

"Yes,"  ^agreed  Eleanor,  "and 
awfully  pretty,  too.  If  she  were  a  few  years 
older,  I  should  be  jealous  of  her." 

"You'd  have  no  reason  a$  far  as  I  was 
concerned,"  said  the  young  man.  "  You 
might  surround  yourself  with  every  post- 
card beauty  in  the  pack,  and  I  shouldn't 
look  at  one  of  them  if  I  could  look  at  you." 

"It's  awfully  sweet  of  you  to  say  that, 
Rupie  dear.  I  quite  believe  it's  true.  You 
are  the  very  nicest  young  man  to  be  engaged 
to  that  I've  ever — ever " 

"Ever  been  engaged  to,"  suggested 
Rupert. 

"Now,  it  isn't  nice  of  you  to  say  that. 
You  know  there  has  only  been  one  '  other, 
and  I  didn't  really  care  for  him.  If  I  had, 
I  shouldn't  be  engaged  to  you  now.  It's 
quite  a  different  thing.  I  really  am  in  love 
at  last,  and  it's  heavenly.  I  suppose  I'm' 
rather  silly  to  say  so  to  you,  but  I  can't  help 
it.  You're  going  away  so  soon  that  I  don't 
mind  if  I  do  spoil  you." 

There  was  a  short  interval  for  refresh- 
ment. "We  must  behave,"  said  Eleanor. 
"  Evey  will  be  back  in  a  minute." 

"I  don't  mind  kissing  you  in  front  of 
her,"  said  Rupert.  "I  think  she  enjoys 
it  almost  as  much  as  we  do." 

"  That's  what  makes  it  rather  dangerous. 
She's  only  sixteen,  but  it  may  be  putting 
ideas  into  her  head  before  the  time." 

Miss  Evelyn  Warren  came  into  view  at 
that  moment.  She  carried  a  large  cushion 
under  each  arm,  and  held  up  a  finger  of 
warning  as  she  came  across  the  grass  towards 
them.  She  deserved  the  commendation  that 
had  just  been  bestowed  upon  her.  In  her 
light  summer  frock,  with  a  wide-brimmed 
hat  shading  her  pretty  face,  she  was  a 
pleasant  object  for  ^contemplation.  So,  for 
that  matter,  were  the  youngs  couple  seated  in 
the  wicker  chairs  under  the  sweet-blossoming 
limes  of  the  garden,  and  her  face  lit  up  with 
appreciation  as  she  approached  them. 


"  You  do  look  too  sweet,"  she  said.  "  But 
I  know  you  haven't  been  sitting  like  that 
all  the  time  I  have  been  away.  Rouse  up, 
please,  and  I'll  put  the  cushions  exactly 
where  you  want  them." 

"You're  a  darling,  Evey,"  said  Eleanor. 
"  It  isn't  many  people  who  would  go  fagging 
about  for  us  "like  you  do.  Bend  down,  and 
I'll  give  you  a  kiss." 

v  "  You  can  give  it  to  Rupert,"  said  Evelyn. 
"  He  can  never  have  enough  of  that  sort  of 
thing.  I'm  not  old  enough  to  enjoy  it  yet. 
I  say,  who  is  Captain  Webb-Walker  ?  " 

Eleanor  sat  up,  disarranging  the  cushion 
that  had  been  so  carefully  placed  for  her. 
"  Why  do  you  ask  that  ?•"  she  said.  "  What 
do  you  know  about  him  ?  " 

"Nothing,  except  that  he's  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  asking  for  you.  T  told 
Annie  she  needn't  come  out ;  I'd  tell  you." 

Rupert  laughed.  "  It's  the  other  one,"  he 
said.  "  He  doesn't  know  that  it's  all  over — 
for  him.     Who's  going  to  tell  him  ?  " 

"  What  on  earth  am  I  to  do  ? "  said 
Eleanor,  in  consternation.  "  I  didn't  know 
he  was  in  England.  I've  been  meaning 
to  write  to  him.     Oh,  Evey,  do  help  me  !  " 

"I  think  you  might  have  told  me," 
said  Evelyn  reproachfully.  "  I  thought 
Rupert  was  the  one  and  only." 
,  "  So  I  am,"  said  Rupert.  "  Don't  blame 
•  her,  Evey.  How  could  fellows  help  falling 
in  love  with  her  ?  Can't  you  get  rid  of  this 
chap  for  us  ?  We  trust  in  you — for  almost 
everything." 

"  Oh,  do  go  and  see  him,  darling,"  pleaded 
Eleanor.  "  I'm  sure  you  can  put  it  right. 
I  simply  can't  face  it." 

"She  hates  hurting  anybody's  feelings," 
said  Rupert.  "  Do  be  an  angel  and  get  her 
out  of  it,  Evey." 

"Very  well,  I  will,"  said  Evelyn  slowly, 
her  eyes  upon  Eleanor.  "  But  I  don't  think 
it  was  nice  of  you  not  to  tell  me.  Are  you 
quite  sure  that  you're  properly  in  love  with 
Rupert,  and  won't  Want  me  to  get  you 
out  of  it  with  him  by  and  by  ?  " 
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The  answer  must  have  satisfied  her,  for 
she  presently  walked  across  the  lawn  again 
and  disappeared  behind  the  lilacs  on  her 
way  to  the  house. 

"  What  a  treasure  !  "  exclaimed  Rupert, 
with  his  eyes  on  her  retreating  figure.  "  But 
I  think  we'd  better  clear  out  of  this,  in 
case  she  fails  and  he  insists  upon  coming 
out." 

The  wicker  chairs  were  vacated,  but  they 
took  the  cushions  with  them.  A  river  ran 
through  the  grounds,  and  there  was  a  punt 
on  it. 

Evelyn  walked  straight  into  the  drawing- 
room.  She  was  not  yet  of  an  age  to  require 
the  preliminary  support  of  a  mirror,  or 
perhaps  she  was  satisfied  with  what  the 
mirror  would  have  told  her. 

A  young  man  in  khaki  was  pacing  the 
long  room,  and  turned  eagerly  towards  the 
door  as  she  opened  it.  He  was  a  good- 
looking  young  man  in  the  very  early 
twenties,  quite  as  good-looking  as  Rupert, 
who  was  also  in  the  early  twenties,  and  also 
a  captain.  It  struck  Evelyn  that  he  showed 
some  relief  at  her  appearance,  instead  of  the 
disappointment  that  she  had  expected. 

"You  asked  for  my  cousin  Eleanor,"  she 
said.  "She  is  in  the  garden  somewhere, 
but— but  I'm  afraid  it  would  be  rather 
painful  for  her  to  see  you." 

"  Oh,  then  she  knows  ! "  exclaimed  the 
young  man.     "  But— but " 

"Won't  you  sit  down  and  tell  me  all 
about  it  ? "  suggested  Evelyn  kindly. 
"  Eleanor  has  no  secrets  from  me.  And  we 
shall  be  quite  alone.  My  aunt  is  out  for  the 
afternoon,  and  I  have  told  them  to  say  '  Not 
at  home '  if  anybody  calls." 

The  young  man  accepted  the  invitation. 
He  seemed  to  be  a  prey  to  acute  nervousness, 
and  hardly  looked  at  the  young  lady  seated* 
so  composedly  in  front  of  him,  as  he  perched 
himself  on  the  edge  of  a  sofa  and  twirled 
his  cap  in  his  fingers. 

"  It's  a  beastly  thing  to  have  to  come  and 
say  to  a  girl,"  he  began,  "but  I  thought 
it  was  the  only  straight  thing  to  do.  The 
fact  is  that — that — er — er — well,  I've  fallen 
in  love  with  somebody  else.  If  your  cousin 
tells  you  everything,  you'll  know  that — that 
— er " 

"  That  you  told  her  you  had  fallen  in  love 
with  her,"  Evelyn  helped  him. 

"  Oh,  but  I  did.  It  was  awfully  serious. 
I  don't  know  how  these  things  happen. 
I'm  sure  nobody  could  be  nicer,  or  sweeter, 
or  prettier,  or  everything,  than  your  cousin, 


If  you  were  to  put  it  to  me  straight,  I 
couldn't  say  honestly  that  the  girl  I'm  in 
love  with  now  was  more — more  the  sort  of 
girl  that  a  fellow  would  want  than  she  is. 
Still,  it  takes  you  like^that ;  you  can't  explain 
it.     You  know  how  it  is  yourself." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Evelyn,  with  the  air  of 
one  who  has  passed  through  the  storms  of 
life  and  attained  to  a  wise  and  beautiful 
calm.  "You  did  fall  in  love  with  Eleanor, 
and  she  was  worth  it.  But  now  the  other 
girl  is  everything  to  you,  and  she  is 
nothing." 

"Sounds  beastly  when  you  put  it  like 
that,"  said  the  young  man  ;  "  but  a  fellow 
has  to  be  honest.     Yes,  that's  how  it  is." 

Evelyn  considered,  and  the  young  man  stole 
a  glance  at  her.  He  seemed  surprised,  now 
he  did  so,  at  her  comparative  youth.  But 
when  he  had  looked  once  he  continued 
looking. 

She  raised  a  pair  of  periwinkle  blue  eyes 
to  his  and  said  :  "  I  will  break  it  to  Eleanor. 
But,  in  spite  of  what  you  say,  I  think  you 
have  behaved  very  badly." 

"  Oh,  please  don't  say  that,"  he  pleaded 
earnestly.  "  Ton  my  ivord,  I  couldn't  help 
myself.  I  should  hate  you  to  think  badly 
of  me."' 

"It  wouldn't  matter  much  what  I 
thought,"  said  Evelyn.  "  It's  Eleanor  that 
matters." 

"Oh,  but  it  would  matter  what  you 
thought,"  he  assured  her.  "  It  would  be 
dreadful  if  you  and  Eleanor  both  turned 
against  me.  I  thought  you  understood. 
Haven't  you  ever — haven't  you — I  mean — 
you're  young,  but — hasn't  this  sort  of  thing 
ever  happened  to  you  yourself  ?  " 

"  I'd  rather  not  answer  that  question," 
said  Evelyn,  dropping  her  eyes. 

"  Well,  of  course  I  couldn't  expect  you  to 
tell  me ;  but  if  you'll  excuse  my  saying 
so,  you're  so  extraordinarily  attractive  in 
appearance,  and  so  sympathetic  with  it,  I — 
Well,  I  do  hope  you  won't  think  so  very 
badly  of  me.  I  don't  know,  even  now, 
that "     He  hesitated. 

"  Do  you  mean,"  asked  Evelyn,  "  that 
you  might  still  prefer  Eleanor  to  the  other 
girl?" 

"No,"  he  replied  decisively,  "I  can't 
honestly  say  that.  When  this  sort  of  thing 
is  over,  it's  over.  No  use  trying  to  bring  it 
back.  But  I  should  like  to  keep  friends 
with  Eleanor.  I  shall  always  think  a  great 
deal  of  her — all  my  life.  You  might  tell 
her  that.  -  When  she  has  got  over  it  a  bit, 
I  should  like  to  see  her  again.     I  should 
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think,  perhaps,  she  might  like  that  too.  Do 
you  think  I  might  come  and  call  again — 
say,  in, a  week's  time — or  perhaps  five  days 
-«-or  four  ?  " 

" 1  don't  know  how  Eleanor  will  take 
it.  You  talk  about  her  getting  over  it. 
I  don't  suppose,  when  she  hears  what.  I 
have  to  tell  her,  that  she'll  take  long  to 
get  over  it.     Whether  she'll  want  •  to  see 


seem  so — so — well,  you  know  what  I  mean. 
Now  I've  seen  you " 

Evelyn  rose  from  her  seat.'  "Now  you've 
seen  me,"  she  said,  "  everything  is  explained. 
I'll  tell  Eleanor  what  you've  told  me. 
You've  fallen  in  love  with  somebody  else. 
I  shall  tell  her  that  you  couldn't  help  it. 
Good-bye." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  the  young 


{I  say,  who  is  Captain  Webb- Walker  ? 


you  again  is  another  matter.  And  won't 
you  be  busy  with  the  other  girl  ? .  Are 
you  home  on  leave,  or  are  you  a— an 
embusque  ?"■ 

"Been  rather  dicky,"  he  said.  "Snaffled 
a  month's  leave.  I  say,  look  here"— 
he  leant  forward  and  spoke  confidentially  ~ 
and  earnestly — "let's  drop  the  other  girl. 
I've  only  known  her  a  week,  and  it's  never 
been  very  serious.     And  somehow  she  doesn't 


man  took  it  and  departed.  As  he  walked 
down  the  drive,  he  was  in  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  she  had  quite  grasped  the  purport 
of  his  last  remarks,  she  had  taken  them  so 
very  coolly.  But  she  hadlcertainly  smiled 
as  she  had  said  good-bye,  so,  anyhow,  she 
couldn't  be  angry.  By  the  time  he  reached 
the  lodge  gates  he  had  recovered  his  con- 
fidence. "  My  holy  aunt,  she's  some  charmer ! " 
he  said  to  himself  ecstatically,  as  he  took 
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the  road  to  the  station.  "  Feel  as  if  I'd 
never  been  in  love  with  anybody  before. 
You've  got  to  pull  it  off  this  time,  Clarence, 
my  son." 

***** 

Evelyn  went  down  to  the  river  and 
waited  for  the  punt.  "  He's  gone,"  she  said 
shortly. 

"  Clever  child  !  "  said  Eleanor.  "  Was 
he  frightfully  cut  up,  darling  ?  " 

"  Well,  of  course,  you  haven't  treated  him 
well,  Eleanor." 

"  I  suppose  not.  But  one  can't  help  these 
things.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  see  that. 
He  was  always  sensible.  I  suppose  you  told 
him  I  should  always  be  his  friend.  I  do 
•  like  him,  you  know.  He's  nice,  isn't  he, 
Evey  ?  " 

"  Yes-es,"  said  Evelyn  judicially.  "  I 
think  he's  nice.  He  took  it  very  well. 
He'd  like  to  be  friends,  too.     He  said  so." 

"  Did  he  ?  I  think  that  was  rather  sweet 
of  him,  don't  you,  Rupie  ?  " 

"Not  so  sure,"  replied  Rupert.  "Any- 
how, you  won't  be  seeing  him  again." 


"I  think  perhaps  I  ought  to  see  him 
again,  just  in  a  friendly  way,  so  as  to  remove 
anything  like  bitterness.  What  do  you 
think,  Evey  ? " 

"Perhaps  you  might,"  said  Evelyn, 
"  when  it  has  had  time  to  work  off  a  bit — 
say,  in  four  or  five  days.  If  you  were  to 
write  him  a  little  note,  asking  him  to  call, 
it  would  put  everything  right.  You  needn't 
say  anything  about  Rupert  —  or  about 
me." 

"  And  what  am  I  to  do  when  he  comes  ?  " 
inquired  Rupert.  "Leave  her  to  him,  or 
have  him  fooling  about  with  us  when  I  want 
her  to  myself  ?     No,  thank  you." 

"  Evey  would  take  him  off  our  hands  for 
part  of  the  time,"  said  Eleanor.  "  Wouldn't 
you,  darling  ?  You  know  we  always  trust 
to  you  to  help  us." 

"  Evey's  a  brick,"  said  Rupert,  "  but  we 
ought  not  to  put  everything  off  on  to  her." 

"I'll  help  you,"  said  Evelyn.  "I've 
begun,  and  I  may  as  well  carry  it  through." 

"  I  think  you're  the  most  unselfish  angel 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,"  said  Eleanor. 
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UNOFFICIAL. 
By  Rose  Fyletnan, 

The  censor  opened  the  envelope  rather 
carefully,  and  was  .so  surprised  at  what  he 
found  inside  that  for  a  moment  he  remained 
motionless,  gazing  at  the  contents. 

It  had  come  to  his  department  with  a  batch 
of  outgoing  letters  sent  on  by  the  Post  Office 
for  special  investigation. 

There  was  a  memorandum  regarding  this 
particular  one,  to  the  effect  that  it  appeared  to 
contain  "  moving  matter,"  and  it  was  marked 
"  Possibly  dangerous."  Somehow,  the  last 
thing  he  had  expected  to  find  was  a  fairy. 

She  had  squeezed  herself  down  so  tightly 
into  a  corner  of  the  envelope  that  she  might 
very  easily  have  escaped  notice  altogether  had 
he  been  less  careful. 

When  she  saw  that  she  was  discovered,  she 
came  out,  trying  hard  to  appear  entirely  self- 
possessed  and  unconcerned. 

She  perched  on  a  corner  of  the  pen-tray  and 
busied  herself  with  straightening  out  her 
crumpled  frills,  while  the  censor  sat  and  stared 
at    her,   frowning   heavily  and    endeavouring 


meanwhile  to  recollect  his  instructions  with 
regard  to  fairies. 

"  Well,  madam,"  he  said  at  last,  "are  you 
aware  that  the  circumstances  in  which  I  found 
you  are  open  to  grave  suspicion?  Have  you 
any  explanation  to  offer  ?  "  The  fairy  looked 
up. 

"  Oh,  must  I  really  give  an  explanation  ?  " 
she  said.  "Explanations  are  so  frightfully 
boring." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  must  ask  for  one,  all  the 
same,"  said  the  censor  rather  severely. 
"  When  I  find  an  unknown — er — young  person 
of  the — er — female  sex  attempting  to  get 
surreptitiously  conveyed  to  the  scene  of  active 
operations,  the  matter  certainly  needs  inquiring 
into.  But  perhaps  you  are  going  in  some 
official  capacity  ?     In  that  case,  naturally " 

"  No,"  replied  the  fairy,  "  I'm  not  attached 
to  any  particular  unit,  if  that's  what  you  mean. 
Of  course,  a  number  of  our  people  joined  up  at 
the  beginning  of  the  War,  but  I  decided  quite 
suddenly  to  go  to  the  Front.  On  my  own, 
you  know."     And  she  smiled  brilliantly. 

But  the  censor  was  not  to  be  cajoled.     The 
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aituation  wag  Certainly  a  little  unusual  and 
irregular;  but  although  he  was  rather  a  shy- 
person,  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  and 
in  any  case  it  was  ridiculous  for  a  full-grown 
man  to  be  intimidated  by  an  absurd  little 
creature  riot  more  than  two  inches  high. 

However,  he  was  anxious  to  give  the  fairy 
every  possible  chance. 

"  Have  you  a  passport  or  papers  of  any 
description  ?  "  he  asked. 

No,  she  had  no  passport;  but,  on  second 
thoughts,  she  had  a  special  permit  from  the 
fairy  queen,  which  allowed  her  to  go  anywhere 
she  chose  at  any  moment  she  wished.  He 
could  see  that,  if  it  were  any  use. 

The   censor  unbent   a  little.      After  all,  a 
queen  is -a  queen,  and  so  long  as  diplomatic' 
relations  have  not  been 
broken  off 

The  fairy  handed  him 
a  minute  document 
which  she  produced 
from  the  folds  of  her 
dress. 

It  certainly  bore  the 
unmistakable  signature 
"TitaniaR." 

He  returned  it  to  its 
owner,  and  picking  up 
the  envelope  in  which 
she  had  arrived,  he 
began  turning  it  over 
in  his  fingers. 

"  With  regard  to  this 
Second-Lieutenant 
Michael ' '  he  began. 

u  Oh,  it  isn't  Michael's 
fault,"  interposed  the 
fairy  hastily.  "  He 
doesn't  know  anything 
about  it.  His  mother 
was  writing  to  him, 
and  I  happened  to  be 
near  at  the  time,  so  I 
— well,  I  just  popped 
into  the  envelope.  He's 
very  fond  of  fairies, 
and  of  course  he'll  be 
tremendously  pleased 
to  see  me." 

"I'm  afraid  it's  not 
in     order,"     said     the 
censor  ;    "  and,    more- 
over, I  don't  think  you'll  like  it  at  all.     It'll 
be  a  very  uncomfortable  journey,  and  it's  not 
pleasant   over  there.     Noisy,   you  know,  and 
dangerous — certainly  dangerous." 

"He's  only  nineteen,"  continued  the  fairy, 
as  if  he  had  not  spoken,  "  and  so,  you  see,  he 
misses  us." 

She  stepped  off  the  pen-tray  and  put  her  tiny 
hand  on  the  censor's  sleeve. 

"Please  let  me  go,"  she  said.  "You  can't 
think  how  happy  it  will  make  Michael ;  and  I 
promise  you  I  won't  be  in  anybody's  way." 

The  censor  didn't  speak.  He  was  vigorously 
engaged  in  pulling  at  his  abbreviated  mous- 
tache, and  he  was  still  frowning. 


OVERHEARD    AT    THE    POLLING    STATION. 

Little  Girl  (to  aunt,  who  has  just  marked  her 
ballot  card)  :    Do  you  like  him  best,  Auntie  ? 

Auntie  :   What  do  you  mean,  dear  ? 

Little  Girl:  Well,  you've  just  put  a  kiss  beside 
his  name. 


"  I  think  Mollie  would  like  you  to  let  me 
go,"  said  the  fairy  very  softly. 

The  censor  positively  jumped,  also  he  dis- 
tinctly blushed. 

"  Mollie  I  "  he  said.     "  How  on  earth " 

"  Oh,  I  know  all  about  Mollie,"  said  the 
fairy,  and  she  shook  her  head  up  and  down  and 
smiled;  very  knowingly.  "You  know  that 
dimple  just  below  the  right-hand  corner  of  her 
mouth  ?  "  The  censoi?  nodded  absent-mindedly. 
Oh,  yes,  he  knew  all  about  that  dimple. 
"  Well,  I  made  it." 

"  The  devil  you  did !  "  said  the  censor,  and 
he  looked  at  her  in  great  admiration. 

"  And  I  think  that  perhaps  I  might  be  able 
to  da  something  in  the  matter  of  her  father," 
continued  the  fairy.     "It's  ridiculous,  all  this 
nonsense     about     her 
being  too  young.     Per- 
fectly ridiculous !  " 

"Yes,  isn't  it?  "said 
the  x  censor.  "  I  say, 
though,   could  you 

r  e  a  1 1  y ' '       He 

stopped  short.  This 
was  sheer  bribery  and 
corruption. 

"It's  awfully  good  of  * 
you,"    he    said,    "  but 
please    don't    trouble. 
I  think  that   will    be 
all  right." 

He  got  up  and 
walked  across  to  a 
desk  in  the  far  corner 
of  the  room,  where  he 
stood  for  a  minute  or 
two  busy  at  a  drawer. 
The  fairy  watched  him 
wistfully.  She  was 
afraid  he  had  forgotten 
her. 

"  Don't  you  think 
you  can  let  me  go  ?  " 
she  said  at  last. 

The  censor  came 
back.  He  held  a  tiny , 
open  box  in  the  palm 
of  his  hand.  It  was 
lined  with  soft  pale- 
blue  silk. 

"  Here,  you'd  better 

get  into  this,"  he  said  a 

little  gruffly.     "  You'd  be  squashed  to  death  in 

that  envelope  long  before  you  arrived  over  there. 

But,  mind  you,  I  take  no  responsibility." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  the  fairy  ;  "  but  thank 
you  very,  very  much." 

She  got  inside  and  pulled  the  lid  down. 
"It's  all  right  about  breathing,"  she  put  out 
her  head  again  to  say  reassuringly ;  "we  can 
breathe  through  anything  " 

The  censor  shut  down  the  lid,  and  put  the 
box  and  the  letter  into  the  envelope,  and 
sealed  it  with  his  stamp. 

He  even  tied  a  bit  of  string  round  the 
envelope  before  putting  it  in  the  basket  with 
the  other  letters. 


THE    ULTIMATUM. 


Soldier  Pakent:  Willie,  if  you" will  persist  in  forcing  such  large  salients  in  your  bread-and-butter* 
you  will  have  to  withdrawjrom  the'  table  and  have  your  food  supplies  cut  off.4 


VA    BIT..   OF    ADVICE. 

The  Old  One:  You'd  be  wise  to  try  and  improve  your  acting,  laddie.    Eggs  will  get  cheaper,  and 
the  bovs  who've  been  out  there  throwing  grenades  and  bombs  will  be  dead  shots. 
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Then   he  took  a   deep  breath,  pulled  down 
his  tunic,  and  went  on  with  his  work. 
***** 

"  It's  a  perfectly  beautiful  ring,"  said  Mollie, 
rather  late  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 
"  But  didn't  they  give  you  one  of  those  darling 
little  boxes  to  keep  it  in  ?  Or  have  they 
given  that  up  because  of  war-time  ?  " 

The  censor  looked  a  little  sheepish. 

"  I  think  there  was  a  little  box,"  he  said, 
"  but  I'm — I'm  afraid  I  didn't  keep  it." 

"It  doesn't  matter  in  the  least,  of  course, 
dear,"  said  Mollie.  "  Any  way,  I  shall  never 
take  it  off  till  I  die.  Even  Daddy  admired  it. 
By  the  way,  Daddy  was  rather  wonderful  about 
it  all  to-night,  wasn't  he  ?  " 

The  censor  acquiesced.  Daddy  had  cer- 
tainly been  quite  wonderful.  It  had  been 
rather  a  wonderful  day  "altogether.  Some  day 
he  must  tell  Mollie  all  about  it.  Not  to-day. 
You  see,  as  I  said  before,  he  was  really  rather 
a  shy  person. 


SARTORIAL   SOLACE. 

(Authors  who  for  several  years  have  referred  to  their  heroes 

as  looking   "   well-set-up  in  khaki"   or  "smart  in  naval 

uniform  "  will  doubtless  continue  in  the  same  style  when 

describing  their  characters  in  mufti.) 

**  The  gallant  hero,  clad  in  Harris  tweed, 

Wearing  a  cap  to  match,  was  at  his  best. 
His  friend,  in  grey,  looked  very  well  indeed  ; 
Though  ultra-smart,  he  was  not  overdressed. 

«*  The  villain  wore  a  suit  of  inky  black, 
As  villains  most  invariably  do, 
With  sable  spats  to  match  his  evil  mach- 
inations, as  set  forth  in  Chapter  Two. 

"The  country  squire,  arrayed  in  horsy  checks, 
Looked  racy  with  a  stock  of  palest  cream. 
John  sported  Norfolks,  brown  with  bluish  specks, 
While    James,    in    hunting    pink,     was    quite    a 

dream." 

****** 
These  excerpts  from  the  writers  which  I  choose 

Show  how  they  miss,  how  bitterly  bewail 
The  war-time  trimmings  which  they  once  could  use 
To  please  their  public  and  adorn  their  tale. 

Leslie  M.  Otjler, 


Willie:    Have  you  really  left  all  your  songs  at  home,  Mr.  Bird? 

Mr.  Bird:    Yes,  Willie.     But  why  do  you  keep  asking  me  the  same  question? 

Willie:    'Cos  daddy  says  it's  too  good  to  be  true. 


Rosemary's  father  sent  home  a  bushel  of 
sand,  and  had  it  put  in  a  corner  of  the  yard 
for  his  little  girl  to  play  in. 

He  took  delight  in  watching  her,  and  one 
day,  when  he  came  home  from  the  office  at 
noon,  he  was  surprised  to  see  that  she  had 
carried  some  black  dirt  from  the  roadside  and 
was  mixing  it  with  the  sand. 

"  Why,  Rosemary,"  he  called,  "  why  are  you 
mixing  that  black  dirt  with  your  nice  clean 
sand?" 

"  Because,"  she  enlightened  him,  "  I'm  going 
to  make  pies,  and  this  is  my  substitute." 


A  speaker  who  thought  very  favourably  of 
his  own  tactfulness  was  asked  to  deliver  an 
address,  and  started  as  follows  : 

"  My  friends,  I  shall  not  call  you  ladies  and 
gentlemen — I  know  you  too  well." 


The  teacher  of  the  class  in  physiology  put 
to  Tommy  this  question — 

"  How  many  ribs  have  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am,"  said  Tommy, 
squirming  at  the  very  thought.  "  I  am  so 
awful  ticklish  I  never  could  count  'em." 
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ONE -SHILLING  •'NET 


lWhat   is   infirm    from    your   sound    parts  snail    fly; 
Health   shall   live   free,   and   sickness  freely   die." 

All's  well  that  ends  well -Act  2,  Scene   1 

A  Pleasant  Way  to  Health 

NO  SPECIAL  DIET    NO  DRUGS     NO  LOSS  OF  TIME 

Just  a  glass  of  sparkling,  refreshing,  purifying 


TRADE 


J) 
MARK 


FRUIT  SALT 

This  is  the  Natural  Way 

This  world-famous  natural  aperient  gently 
stimulates  the  liver,  the  body's  niter.  With  this 
important  organ  working  properly  the  blood 
becomes  pure,  and  the  nerves  normal.  Sound 
refreshing  sleep,  a  clear  brain,  and  good  digestion 
are  sure  to  follow. 

CAUTION.      Examine     carefully     the    wrapper,    bottle,    and    capsule,    and     lemembet     that 
"FRUIT  SALT"  IS  PREPARED  ONLY  BY  J.C.ENO  LIMITED. 
DO     NOT    BE    IMPOSED    UPON    BY    IMITATIONS. 
"FRUIT   SALT"    WORKS,   POMEROY   STREET,   LONDON,   S.E. 

SOLD     THROUGHOUT    THB     WORLD. 


Your  friends  in  a  hundred  troubles 


Vaseline 


although  unknown  50  >eais  ago,  is  one  of  the  most  populai 
throughout  the  whole  wot  Id  to-day,  hut  at  the  same  time 
there  are  still  a  gieat  many  people  who  have  jet  to  learn  that 
the  word  is  a  registered  trade-mat  k  and  'he  exclusive  propeitv 
of  the  Chesdnough  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  New  Yoik, 
London,  Moscow,  Montreal,  etc. 

"Vaseline"  was  coined  by  Mr.  U.  A.  Ciiiskrroik.ii 
to  immortalise  his  discovery  of  the  substance  which  he  named 
Petroleum  Jelly,  and  in  ordei  that  the  future  geneia- 
tions  might  benefit  and  the  stiff  eiings  of  the  afflicted 
alleviited"  he  ugisteied  "Vaseline" 
as    a  distinguishing    matk,    to   protect 

the   public  from   dangerous       ( 
imitationsandadul  derations 


Iheic-.uea  \  ai  lety  of  Piepatationv.  soino  foi  the  (  omplexion  (hipped  Hands, 
etc.,  I01  Kheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Hta'iiisi  t  uts,  Wounds,  foi  i>iuin>  a  He.ilthy  ami 
Glossy  Appeal  ance  to  the  Hafi,  etc.  ;  in  tact,  no  Home  Medi<  me  C  ujA>oaid  shuuld 
be  without  an  assortment  of  the  specialities. 

A  Desuipme  Pamphlet  will  be  sent  Post  Fiee. 

Kemembet  that  all  01  igm.d  packages  .11  e  stamped  w  ith  the  'J  1  ade  M  ai  k,  "  Vaseline,  ' 
and  the  name  of  the  Manufacturer,  "Chesebiough,"   on  e\eiy  tin  01  bottle. 

CHESEBROUGH    MANFG.   CO.    l(Wd.),  42,   Hoiborn    Viaduct,  London. 
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STAYWARD'S 
VINDICATION 

By    HAROLD    BINDLOSS 

Illustrated  by  Arthur  Garratt 


STAYWARD  lived  like  a  hermit  at  his 
bleak  house  on  the  moor.  He  was  a 
stern  North-Countryman,  and  tales, 
touched  by  grim  humour,  are  told  about 
him  in  farmsteads  and  mining  villages 
between  the  fells  and  the  sea.  He  ventured  ^ 
much  and  earned  his  money  hard,  but  until * 
he  died  nobody  except  his  lawyers  knew 
how  rich  he  was. 

1919.     No..  293,  *1 


His  nephew  was  with  him  at  the  end, 
although  Stayward  had  not  seen  Gregory 
since  he  was  a  boy.  It  was  a  wild  spring 
night,  and  a  western  gale  shook  the  old 
flagged  roof  of  Lanthwaite  Hall.  Stayward 
lay  in  a  big  bare  room,  and  Gregory  sat  by 
his  bed,  about  which  documents  were  strewn. 
A  young  doctor  stood  by  the  fire  ;  Stayward 
had  scornfully  dismissed  the  nurse.  An 
*  2  h2 
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old  man  and  woman  were  the   only  other 
occupants  of  the  echoing  house. 

"  It's  all  yours  ;  you  are  Margaret's  son," 
said  Stayward,  and  frowned  at  the  doctor,  - 
who  ventured  a  warning.  "  Not  talk  ?  I'll 
talk  while  I  can.  I've  taken  your  physic 
lang  enough,  and  much  good  it's  done  ! 
Gan  oot  and  bide  until  I  send  for  you." 

The  doctor  went,  for  Stayward's  glance 
was  compelling,  and  the  latter  resumed  : 
"  You'll  find  folks  who  have  hard  words  for 
me,  but  there's  nane  so  bitter  as  Janet 
Carson.  Carson,  ye  ken,  was  my  partner 
when  I  built  the  coke  ovens.  I  broke 
him." 

Gregory  had  heard  something  about  this. 
Indeed,  he  had  heard  that  Stay  ward  had 
stolen  Carson's  patent,  and  had  thought  it 
strange.  The  old  man  was  hard,  but  he 
was  just. 

"  Folks  dinna  ken  that  Tom  Carson 
robbed  me  ;  the  man  that  robs  me  pays," 
he  said.  "Mayhappen  Janet  led  him  on. 
She  liked  smart  friends  and  a  big  hoose,  and 
Tom  was  extravagant  and  a  fool  at  aw  but 
chemistry.  He's  dead  lang  sin',  and  she 
has  paid  as   weei   as    him  ;  .but  there's  a 

lass "     He  paused  and  indicated  a  tin 

box.     "  Ye'll  find  aw  aboot  it  there." 

Gregory  mused,  for  he  could  not  see  why 
his  uncle  had  told  him.  Stayward  had  taken 
his  own  line,  without  bothering  whether 
others  approved  or  not ;  but  it  looked  as  if 
he  wanted  to  justify  his  deed.  By  and  by 
he  spoke  again,  faintly — 

"Mind  ye  hold  what  I  won.  I  won  it 
hard.  Took  aw  that  was  mine,  but  I  robbed 
no  man." 

After  this  he  was  quiet,  but  in  the  early 
morning,  when  the  wind  shrieked  about  the 
house,  he  slowly  moved  his  head,  looked  at 
his  nephew  dully,  and  turned  from  the 
light.  The  doctor  bent  over  him  and  then 
signed  to  Gregory,  who  went  out,  knowing 
he  was  now  owner  of  Lanthwaite  and  much 
besides. 

When  the  funeral  was  over,  Gregory 
opened  the  tin  box  and  read  the  story  of 
Carson's  fall.  Stayward  had  pursued  him 
with  merciless  severity,  but  there  was  proof 
that  Carson  deserved  punishment.  Gregory 
wondered  why  Stayward  had  let  people  think 
him  unscrupulous  and  kept  his  secret,  but 
surmised  that  he  would  not  own  he  had 
been  robbed.  After  all,  this  was  not  im- 
portant, and  Gregory  mused  about  Carson's 
wife  and  daughter.  They  lived  not  far  off,  % 
although  he  had  not  seen  them,  and  he 
understood  the  girl  was  very  young  when 


her  father  died  from  indulgence.  Mrs.  Carson 
was  the  daughter  of  a  small  landlord,  and 
had  an  income  that  kept  her  on  the  edge  of 
poverty.  Gregory  was  curious  about  them, 
but  it  was  some  time  before  he  met  Alice. 

He  saw  her  name  in  the  visitors'  book  at 
an  hotel  in  a  white  village  by  a  river  of  the 
North.  Gregory  had  walked  there  across 
the  high  fells,  and  when  he  lounged  on  the 
verandah  after  .breakfast,  three  or  four  young 
men  and  girls,  carrying  pike-sticks  and  ruck- 
sacks, came  out  and  began  to  talk  about  a 
guide  who  had  disappointed  them.  It  was 
obviously  a  walking  party,  and  Gregory 
agreed  with  one  who  said  they  could  cross 
the  hills  without  a  guide  if  the  weather  kept 
fine. 

"  In  the  North  it  does  not  often  keep 
fine,"  a  girl  rejoined.  "  I  think  it  will  rain 
to-day." 

"  Are  you  much  afraid  of  getting  wet, 
Alice  ?  "  another  asked. 

Gregory  studied  the  girl.  This  was  Alice 
Carson,  whom  he  had  wanted  to  see.  She 
was  tall  and  graceful,  although  she  wore  a 
rather  shabby  short  dress  and  thick  climber's 
boots.  Her  eyes  were  grey  and  calm,  and 
she  carried  herself  well. 

"  Afraid  of  getting  wet  ?  "  she  said,  with 
a  laugh  Gregory  liked.  "  Oh,  no  !  One 
gets  used  to  the  rain,  but  when  you  cross 
the  big  crags  mist  is  awkward." 

"  We'll  get  over  if  we  push  off,"  a  young 
man  remarked,  and  Gregory  joined  the 
group. 

"  I  am  going  your  way,  and  know  the 
fells,"  he  said. 

They  hesitated.  Gregory  was  twenty- 
eight,  and  was  now  richer  than  he  had 
thought ;  but  he  had  known  poverty,  and 
wore  old,  rain-shrunk  shooting  clothes.  He 
did  not  look  like  a  summer  tourist  or  a 
sheep  farmer,  and  he  imagined  the  others 
were  puzzled.     Alice,  however,  smiled. 

"  Then,  if  it  gets  thick,  your  help  might 
be  useful,"  she  said. 

They  went  up  a  valley  where  a  swollen 
stream  brawled  among  green  pastures,  and 
•white  birches  opened  their  fresh  leaves. 
Then  the  pasture  got  stony  and  the  birches 
got  small,  until  they  stopped  at  the  bottom 
of  a  long,  wet  slope.  At  the  top  the  party 
rested  while  they  got  their  breath,  and  looked 
back  at  the  plain,  where  lakes  and  a  winding 
river  shone,  and  woods  rolled  into  the  blue 
distance.  In  front,  scarred  rocks  cut  the 
threatening  sky,  and  mist  streaked  the  dark 
side  of  a  profound  gulf. 

"  A  rugged  country,  but  in  this  light  it 
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looks  worse  than  it  is,"  Gregory  remarked. 
"  However,  we'll  push  on." 

For  some  time  they  made  good  progress, 
although  one  of  the  men  wanted  to  take 
another  line,  and  grumbled  that  Gregory 
hurried  them.  Then,  as  they  crossed  a 
narrow  ridge  that  ran  like  a  knife-edge 
between  two  crags,  mist  rolled  up  the  screes 
below  and  it  began  to  rain.  The  stones 
were  wet  and  slippery,  the  air  got  strangely 
cold,  and  the  light  went  out.  There  was, 
perhaps,  not  much  risk,  but  Gregory  wanted 
to  get  the  party  off  the  ridge.  Some 
awkward  ground  lay  in  front,  and  the  rain 
was  heavier. 

They  left  the  ridge,  and  when  they  took 
shelter  by  a  crag,  down  which  threads 
of  water  ran,  Gregory  noted  that  Alice's 
mackintosh  was  badly  worn.  He  felt  sorry 
for  her,  because  he  had  got  other  hints  of 
poverty,  and  his  uncle  had  brought ,  her 
father  down.  It  was  obvious  that  she  did 
not  know  him,  but  he  saw  she  knew  the 
fells,  .because  she  had  supported  him  against 
the  other. 

"/We  must  get  on,"  he  said  at  length. 

"  You'll  go  down  the  ghyll  ?  It's  shorter," 
the  obstinate  man  remarked. 

"I  think  not,"  said  Gregory.  "The  old 
quarry  path  is  washed  away.  It's  a  rough 
scramble  down  the  beck." 

The  other  frowned,  but  said  nothing,  and 
when  they  started  the  rain  and  mist  got 
worse.  Dark  rocks  loomed  vaguely  in  the 
deluge,  and  one  could  hardly  see  thirty 
yards  in  front.  For  all  that,  they  reached 
a  rough  track,  and  presently  the  other  man 
stopped  where  a  gully  opened  beside  the 
path. 

"  We  are  not  going  round  by  Alderdale  ; 
the  girls  have  had  enough,"  he  said.  "  This 
is  the  top  of  Ked  Ghyll,  and  there  is  a  path 
of  a  sort." 

Gregory  glanced  at  Alice.  The  ghyll  was 
the  shorter  way,  and  she  looked  very  wet — 
her  old  mackintosh  did  not  keep  out  the 
rain.  All  the  same,  the  drop  to  the  ghyll 
did  not  look  inviting.  There  was  a  very 
steep  gravel  bank,  from  which  the  floods  had 
washed  the  path,  a  few  yards  of  boggy 
heather,  slanting  down  in  a  narrow  ledge, 
and  then  a  precipitous  slab  of  rock.  The 
obstinate  man  went  first,  a  girl  followed, 
and  his  companion  helped  another  down. 
As  they  crossed  the  ledge,  the  heather  broke 
away,  and  they  rolled  down  the  slab.  It  was 
something  of  a  relief  to  see  them  get  up ; 
but  the  first  two  had  vanished  round  a 
bend,  and   the    others    did    not   seem   to 


remember  that  they  had  left  two  behind. 
They  went  round  a  corner,  a  wave  of  thick 
mist  rolled  up,  and  there  was  a  rattle  of 
disturbed  stones. 

"They've  gone,  and  I  don't  imagine  they 
could  get  up  again,"  Gregory  remarked. 
"  In  fact,  I  doubt  if  we  could  now  get  down. 
What  do  you  think  about  pushing  across  the 
gap  for  Alderdale  ?  " 

Alice  hesitated  for  a  moment.  The  man 
was  a  stranger,  but  he  knew  the  fells,  and 
his  manner  gave  her  confidence.  She 
admitted  that  she  liked  his  face. 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  the  best  plan,"  she 
said.  "  There  has  hardly  been  rain  enough 
to  .flood  the  Alderbeck,  although  it  rises 
fast." 

They  set  off,  and  presently  toiled  up  a 
narrow  gap  between  two  dark  hills.  The 
stones  were  rough,  and  water  flowed  through 
the  channel  they  followed  ;  but  Gregory  was 
cautious  about  offering  help,  and  Alice  did 
not  need  much.  He  noted  her  light  step 
when  she  jumped  across  awkward  spots,  her 
fine  poise,  and  her  confidence.  She  had 
pluck,  for  although  slie  gasped  when  they 
reached  the  top,  and  the.  descent  in  front 
looked  daunting,  she  did  not  hesitate. 

One  could  see  nothing  but  rolling  mist ; 
the  deep,  rock-walled  valley  boiled  like  a 
cauldron.  The  roar  of  falling  water  and 
the  "dreary  wail  of  wind  among  the  crags 
rose  from  its  steaming  depths. 

"  "We  must  find  the  Green  Tongue,"  said 
Gregory;  and,  pushing  across  a  bog,  they 
came  to  a  bank  of  stones,  half  covered  by 
moss  and  grass,  that  dropped  steeply  into 
the  pit. 

As  they  went  down  he  began  to  talk  about 
the  Tongue.  The  stones  had  been  left  there 
by  ice  long  since.  Although  he  knew  some- 
thing about  rocks,  he  was  not  a  geologist, 
and  the  wind  blew  his  voice  away.  It  did 
not  look  as  if  the  girl  heard  much,  but  he 
thought  she  was  getting  tired,  and  so  long 
as  he  talked  she  might  forget  he  was "  a 
stranger ;  he  had  noted  her  hesitation  when 
the  others  vanished.  To  some  extent  he 
felt  embarrassed,  because  he  knew  her, 
and  their  meeting  was  not  altogether  by 
chance.  He  had  stopped  at  the  hotel,  at 
which  he  had  called  for  lunch,  because  he 
saw  her  name  in  the  book.  She,  however, 
must  not  know  this. 

It  was  raining  very  hard  when  they 
reached  the  head  of  the  deep  valley.  Banks 
of  gravel,  washed  down  the  hills,  lay  about, 
water  foamed  in  ragged  gullies,  and  there 
were  belts  of  fresh,  muddy  soil. 
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"It  looks  like  the  bed  of  an  American 
hydraulic  mine,"  Gregory  remarked.  "  I 
hope  we  won't  have  trouble  when  we  strike 
the  main  beck." 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  they  stopped  at 
the  edge  of  an  angry  flood  that  plunged  into 
a  ravine  where  wet  rocks  loomed  in  the  mist. 
Alice  turned  and  looked  at  Gregory.  Her 
glance  was  level,  but  he  knew  she  was 
disturbed. 

"The  path  goes  down  the  othe*:  side," 
she  said.     "  I  can't  climb  back  to  the  gap." 

"  There's  another  crossing  farther  on,  but 
I  doubt  if  we  could  find  it  now,"  he  said. 
"  Somehow,  I  don't  think  the  rain  will  last. 
Besides,  you're  tired  and  probably  hungry." 

She  laughed,  a  puzzled  and  rather  spirit- 
less laugh.  "I  don't  see  much  shelter 
here." 

"There's  the  old  shieling,"  Gregory 
replied.  "  The  shepherds  bring  up  stuff  to 
make  a  fire,  and  we  could  stop  until  we  see 
if  the  rain's  going  off." 

Alice  followed  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  pushed  back  the  broken  door  of  a  rude 
stone  hut. 

"  We're  in  luck,"  he  said,  indicating  some 
bundles  of  dry  fern  and  a  pile  of  dead 
branches  and  peat.  "  They've  been  up  here 
not  long  since,  watching  the  lambs." 

She  agreed,  and  sat  down  on  the  fern 
while  he  made  a  fire.  In  spring,  when  the 
rock  foxes  come  down,  shepherds  sometimes 
guard  their  flocks  with  guns.  Gregory 
threw  on  fuel,  and  soon  a  comfortable 
warmth  spread  about  the  hut.  Alice  took 
off  her  dripping  mackintosh,  and  her  wet 
dress  began  to  steam. 

"  Will  you  give  me  my  sack  ?  I  am  as 
hungry  as  you  supposed,"  she  said.  "  You 
rather  hurried  us,  and  we  didn't  stop  for 
lunch," 

"  Let's  pool  the  food,"  said  Gregory,  who 
opened  his  sack  ;  and  they  began  to  talk. 

"Aren't  you  burning  the  peat  extrava- 
gantly ? "  Alice  asked.  "  I  expect  the 
shepherds  had  some  trouble  to  bring  up 
the  load  on  a  plough  sledge." 

"You  must  get  dry  before  we  start," 
Gregory  replied.  "  I'll  see  the  farmer  about 
the  peat ;  I  don't  expect  he'll  grumble 
about  my  using  the  stuff " 

He  stopped,  for  Alice  did  not  know  the 
farmer  was  his  tenant,  and  he  did  not  want 
her  to  know  yet.  No  doubt  she  believed 
Stayward  had  robbed  Carson. 

"  You  talked  about  an  American  hydraulic 
mine*"  she  remarked  by  and  by.  "  Have 
you  seen  these  ©lines  ?  " 


"  Oh,  yes.  I  helped  build  a  flume  to 
bring  the  water  to  the  pipe-head.  This  was 
among  the  ranges  on  the  Pacific  slope.  We 
were  driven  pretty  hard,  although  the  pay 
was  good." 

Alice  was  puzzled  and  curious.  She 
thought  a  flume  wras  a  big  wooden  trough, 
but  he  did  not  look  like  a  carpenter. 

"  Did  you  give  up  the  work  because  it  was 
hard  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Not  altogether.  I  wanted  to  see  the 
East,  and  shipped  from  Vancouver  to  Japan." 

"  But "  she  said,  and  stopped. 

"  You  mean,  it's  difficult  to  travel  without 
money  ? "  he  suggested,  with  a  twinkle. 
"  Well,  if  one  is  not  fastidious,  one  generally 
finds  a  job ;  but  I  had  some  trouble  to  do 
so  in  Japan.  In  fact,  I  soon  left  for 
Australia,  where  I  worked  in  the  stockyards 
and  bought  some  sheep.  They  died  when 
the  grass  burned  up." 

Alice  liked  his  humorous  frankness  ;  in 
fact,  she  rather  liked  him,  and  ventured  to 
indulge  her  curiosity. 

"  A  strenuous  life,  wasn't  it  ?  What  do 
you  do  now  ?  " 

"  In  a  sense,  I  do  nothing — look  after 
some  property,  but  I  find  it  harder  than  I 
thought,"  he  replied,  and  paused,  feeling  that 
he  had  said  enough  about  himself.  "You 
are  steady  among  the  rocks,"  he  resumed. 
"It's  plain  that  you  can  climb." 

"  I  get  tired  sooner  than  I  ought.  It's 
some  time  since  I  was  much  upon  the  fells, 
and  one  grows  slack  in  town." 

"  Then  you  live  in  a  town  ?  "  he  remarked 
with  surprise,  for  Mrs.  Carson  had  a  cottage 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

"  Yes.  I  took  a  holiday  because  my 
mother,  who  lives  not  far  off,  is  ill.  In  a 
few  days  the  holiday  must  end." 

"  You  imply  you  have  an  occupation." 

"  I  teach  children  music." 

Gregory  mused  and  felt  disturbed.  Mrs. 
Carson  was  obviously  poorer  than  he  had 
imagined,  and  to  some  extent  his  uncle  was 
responsible  for  this.  The  girl  had  a  strange 
charm  ;  he  was  sorry  for  her. 

"  Rather  dreary,  isn't  it  ?  "  he  suggested. 
"  Why  did  you  choose  teaching  ?  " 

"  Because  I  had  studied  music  abroad," 
she  said.  "I  was  ambitious,  but  when  I 
came  home  and  got  a  few  concert  engage; 
ments,  critics  said  my  voice  was  weak  and 
had  not  been  thoroughly  trained.  Real 
training  by  famous  masters  is  expensive." 

She  stopped,  and  wondered  wrhy  she  had 
been  so  frank.  It  was  strange,  but  Gregory's 
sympathy  had  somehow  led  her  on.      She 
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thought  he  was  tactful  when  he  began  to 
talk  about  something  else.  After  a  time 
the  splash  of  rain  upon  the  roof  slackened, 
and  Gregory  went  out.  The  mist  was 
thinner,  and  began  to  roll  up  the  hills,  and, 
glancing  at  his  watch,  he  called  Alice. 


was  a  narrow  ledge  on  the  other  side,  and  a 
small  mountain  ash  grew  on  the  stony  bank. 
Gregory  jumped  across  and,  grasping  the 
trunk,  leaned  forward. 

"  I  can  catch  you.     It  is  not  as  hard  as  it 
looks,"  he  said. 


i6-  *lV 

"Mrs.  Carson  smiled  mockingly.     'I  must  refuse,  but  I  am  not  surprised.'" 


"  We  must  start.  I  think  I  know  a  spot 
where  we  can  cross  the  ghyll." 

They  left  the  hut  and,  scrambling  down 
the  ravine,  reached  a  shelf,  below  which  the 
stream    plunged  into  a  dark  pool.      There 


Alice  hesitated.  If  she  missed  the  ledge, 
she  would  be  swept  down  the  fall  into  the 
angry  pool  ;  but  she  braced  herself  and 
jumped,  and  as  her  foot  touched  the  ledge 
Gregory  seized  her.     She  heard  him  gasp, 
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and  the  tree  bent  and  cracked,  but  next 
moment  he  pushed  her  up  the  bank. 

"  We  will  have  no  trouble  now,"  he  said. 
"  The  path  gets  better  as  it  goes  down  the 
dale:' 

For  all  that,  the  path  was  long,  and  Alice 
was  tired  when  they  reached  the  dale-foot 
and  saw  in  the  distance  the  angry  sunset 
shining  on  the  sea.  Gregory  left  her  and 
went  on  to  Lanthwaite  in  a  thoughtful 
mood.  He  had  long  wanted  to  see  her,  and 
she  had  pluck  and  charm.  Perhaps  it  was 
ridiculous,  and  he  was  a  romantic  fool,  but 
he  felt  he  must  see  her  again. 

They  met  at  a  little  slate  village  on  a 
moor  that  looks  down  on  the  smoke  trails  of 
the  ironworks  by  the  sea.  She  seemed  to 
hesitate,  and  he  thought  she  meant  to  turn 
back,  but  she  advanced,  and  he  ventured  to 
take  off  his  hat. 

"I  really  haven't  much  claim  to  your 
acknowledgment,"  he  remarked.  "  If  you 
like,  I'll  go  the  other  way." 

Alice  smiled.  "You  have  some  claim. 
I  should  not  have  got  home  without  your 
help  ;  the  others  were  on  the  hills  much  of 
the  night." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  imagine  you  have 
found  out  who  I  am.  If  you  had  known 
when  we  were  at  Red  Ghyll,  you  would  have 
followed  the  others  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  and  he  liked  the  way 
she  met  his  glance,  "  I  think  that  is  so. 
But  it  looks  as  if  you  knew  me  ! " 

"  I  did,"  he  admitted.  "  I  don't  know  if 
it's  strange,  but  I  wanted  to  see  you.  It's 
really  not  my  fault  I'm  John  Stay  ward's 
nephew "  He  stopped,  and  then  re- 
sumed :  "  However,  I  mustn't  talk  like  this. 
I  am  his  nephew  and  owe  him  much." 

"  I  made  no  charge  against  John 
Stayward,"  Alice  rejoined,  with  proud 
coldness. 

"  Oh,  well,"  he  said,  "you  expected  to  go 
away.    How  is  it  you  are  here  ?  " 

"  My  mother  is  rather  worse.  I  may  not 
go  for  some  time." 

Gregory  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then 
looked  up.  "I'm  sorry.  After  all,  I'm  a 
neighbour,  and  although  your  mother  thinks 
she  has  some  ground  for  "hating  my  uncle, 
you  have  none  for  hating  me.  We  must 
meet  now  and  then,  and  I  don't  see  why  we 
shouldn't  meet  like  friends." 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  less  embarrassing," 
Alice  agreed,  and  went  off. 

They  met  again,  and  afterwards,  when 
Alice  went  to  the  village  or  took  the  wood 
path  on  the  hillside,  Gregory  was  somewhere 


about.  He  studied  her  habits,  and  now 
and  then  half -consciously  she  gave  him  a 
hint.  At  length,  as  he  walked  home  with 
her  one  afternoon,  he  said  :  "  Things  can't 
go  on  like  this.     I  must  see  your  mother." 

Alice  stopped,  and  the  colour  came  to  her 
skin. 

"  It  will  be  of  no  use,"  she  said.  "  She 
is  very  bitter  ;  I'm  afraid  she  cannot  be 
moved." 

"  All  the  same,  I  mean  to  go.  In  a  way, 
the  thing's  ridiculous.  If  my  uncle  injured 
her,  the  injury  was  done  twenty  years 
since." . 

"  Ah,"  said  Alice,  "  she  has  borne  much  for 
those  twenty  years — disappointment,  poverty, 
and  illness  caused  by  grief.  It  cost  her 
much  to  send  me  abroad,  and  it  hurts  to 
know  the  sacrifice  was  wasted.  Now  she  is 
ill  again,  I  must  indulge  her.  Sometimes  I, 
too,  feel  I  hate  John  Stayward." 

"  Yet  you  don't  hate  me,"  Gregory  said, 
and,  when  she  was  silent,  went  on  :  "  Well,  I 
will  ask  for  an  interview." 

Alice  turned  her  head  for  a  moment  and 
then  looked  up.  "After  all,  I  think  you 
ought.  I  have  been  dishonest.  She  does 
not  know  I  have  met  you." 

"  But  you  wish  me  luck  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said  quietly,  and  left  him. 

Gregory  wrote  to  Mrs.  Carson,  and  not 
long  afterwards  wrent  to  her  cottage.  She 
received  him  in  a  small  morning-room, 
where  a  man  was  waiting. 

"My  brother,  Mr.  Rigg,  whom  I  asked 
to  meet  you,"  she  said.  "  You  demanded  to 
see  me.     I  cannot  give  you  long." 

Gregory  bowed.  Rigg  was  a  lawyer,  and 
came  from  a  neighbouring  colliery  town. 
Then,  standing  by  the  table,  he  studied  Mrs. 
Carson.  She  looked  ill,  her  hair  was  going 
grey,  and  her  pinched  face  was  hard.  Her 
thin  mouth  was  firm,  and  she  gave  him  a 
cold,  unfriendly  glance.  Her  bitterness  was 
not  logical,  but  it  was  strong.  Yet  he  was 
sorry  for  her. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  be  surprised,  because  I 
want  your  permission  to  marry  Alice,"  he 
said. 

Mrs.  Carson  smiled  mockingly.  "  I  must 
refuse,  but  I  am  not  surprised." 

"  Then  you  knew  !  "  Gregory  exclaimed. 

"  I  did  know.  You  taught  my  daughter 
to  cheat  me,  but  she  will  not  marry  you 
unless  I  consent.  I  let  you  go  on  because  I 
meant  you  to  pay  for  your  deceit." 

Gregory  braced  himself.  Her  grudge  had 
grown  into  a  mania.  She  was  willing  to 
hurt  Alice  if  she  could  hurt  him.     It  was 
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plain  he  could  not  be  pitiful ;  he  must  use 
his  power. 

"  I  imagine  you  meant  me  to  pay  for  my 
uncle's  supposititious  fault,"  he  said.  "  Very 
well !  You  claim  John  Stay  ward  stole  your 
husband's  patent,  and  brought  him  and^  you 
to  poverty  ?  " 

Rigg  looked  up  and  interposed.  "My 
sister  claims  that  Stay  ward  took  advantage 
of  his  partner's  carelessness.  There  was  a 
vagueness  about  the  badly-worded  specifica- 
tion that  allowed  the  patent  to  be  infringed, 
and  Stay  ward  won  the  law  -  suit  on  the 
technical  point.  His  cause  was  bad  in 
ethics  ;  it  was  a  shabby  trick." 

"  We'll  let  this  go,"  said  Gregory.  "  When 
Stayward  built  the  coke  ovens,  he  was  not 
rich.  He  risked  all.  that  was  his  on  the 
venture,  and  borrowed  his  working  capital 
on  a  mortgage." 

He  glanced  at  Mrs.  Carson.  Her  face 
was  tense,  but  he  got  a  hint  of  fear  in  her 
fixed  eyes. 

"  When  money  was  needed,  Stayward 
found  Carson  had  drawn  out  and  squandered 
much  of  his  capital,"  Gregory  resumed. 
"He  had  no  redress  by  law— Carson  was 
his  partner — but  he  had  been  robbed  and 
brought  to  the  edge  of  ruin  by  the  other's 
extravagance.  He  was  a  hard  man,  and 
punished  Carson  by  the  only  way  that  was 
open." 

"  You  ask  us  to  believe  this  ? "  Mrs. 
Carson  said  in  a  strained  voice. 

"  I  do  not,"  said  Gregory,  who  took  out 
some  documents  and  gave  them  to  Rigg. 
"  I  bring  you  proof." 

Rigg  took  the  papers.     Gregory  waited, 


and  Mrs.  Carson  did  not  move.  She  was 
very  pale  now,  and  Gregory  thought  her 
lips  trembled.  All  was  quiet  except  for  the 
faint  rustle  when  Rigg  folded  a  document. 
At  length  he  looked  at  his  sister. 

"  Mr.  Stayward's  statement  is  justified  ; 
I  do  not  think  it  could  be  disputed,"  he 
said.  "There  are  two  letters  from  Tom 
admitting  he  used  the  money.  Will  you 
read  them  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  said  faintly,  and  leaned  back 
for  some  moments  with  half-closed  eyes, 
while  Gregory  wondered  whether  she  had 
known  about  the  letters.  He  imagined  she 
had  known  much. 

Then  she  roused  herself  and  turned  to 
Gregory.  "  Well,"  she  said,  "  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it  ?  " 

Gregory  saw  he  must  be  firm,  although 
he  took  a  shabby  line.  He  thought  she  had 
not  hated  Stayward  less  because  her  husband's 
punishment  was  just. 

"  I  have  asked  your  consent  to  my 
marrying  Alice,  and  hope  you  will  agree,"  he 
said.  "  I  could  not  risk  a  damaging  story 
being  told  about  my  wife's  father,  and  when 
she  is  my  wife  I  will  burn  the  documents." 

"  And  you  will  not  tell  Alice  ?  " 

Gregory  smiled.  "  I  will  not.  Forgone 
thing,  I  would  like  to  spare  her  the  shock. 


obvious   John   Stayward 


said    Mrs.    Carson. 


I 


I  think  it's   now 
was  justified." 

"Very    well," 
cannot  refuse." 

Gregory    went     out,    and     found    Alice 
waiting  in  the  next  room. 

"  I  have  won,"  he  said,  and  took  her  in 
his  arms. 


RENEWING  OUR  WOODLANDS 

AFTER  THE   RAVAGES   OF  WAR 
REQUIREMENTS 

By  E.  D.  USHAW 


ALL  told,  the  Army  engaged  in  Britain's 
"tree  offensive"  numbered  some 
30,000  men  and  women,  under  the 
Timber  Supplies  Department  of  the  Board 
of   Trade.     Grievous  havoc  was  necessarily 


ammunition  cases,  mine-gallery  supports, 
hutrnqnts,  charcoal,  aeroplane  parts,  and  a 
hundred  other  requisites. 

Hence    the    great    onslaught    upon    the 
lovely  woodlands  of  "  England's  green  and 
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wrought  in  our  glorious  (and  vanishing) 
woodlands  —  from  Chatsworth,  where 
Canadian  Foresters  were  camped,  to  tbe 
Scottish  hills,  where  stalwart  Newfound- 
landers hewed  down  the  trees,  trimming  and 
sawing,  oarting  and  railing  the  logs  and 
planks  on  a  great  scale. 

There  was  no  help  for  these  depredations. 
Trenches  by  the  thousand  miles  called  out 
for  "duck-boards"  and  props  and  military 
fittings.  Our  great  Armies  needed  bridging 
timbers  and  railroad  ties,  telegraph  poles, 
"  corduroy  "  material  for  roads  in  the  mud, 
mats,     riveting  -  stakes,     provision     crates, 


pleasant  land" — the  theme  of  poets,  from 
Shakespeare  and  Spenser  to  our  own  time. 
And  how  cosmopolitan  were  the  invading 
vandals  of  axe  and  saw  !  There  were  German 
prisoners  of  war,  Portuguese  and  Finns, 
Belgians  and  skilled  units  from  our  daughter 
nations — 7,000  men  in  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Corps  alone,  all  under  military  discipline, 
with  portable  railways  and  motor-lorries, 
horses,  steam  outfits,  open-air  kitchens, 
sleeping  quarters,  officers'  mess  and  Y.M.C.  A. 
cabins  for  the  cheering  of  lonely  and 
strenuous  lives. 

It  was  a  scientific  onslaught,  because  the 
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need  was  very  great.  Adding  Army  demands 
to  those  of  trade,  the  call  for  timber  soon 
reached  84,756,000  cubic  feet  a  year.  And 
consumption  was  ever  increasing,  and  likely 
to  increase,  especially  in  view  of  the  new 
civilian  housing  programme  of  the  Govern- 
ment. We  have  been  importing  wood  for 
eight  hundred  years,  and  90  per  cent,  of  it 
is  of  the  soft  coniferous  variety,  which  we 
could  quite  well  grow  at  home. 

The  consumption  increases  steadily.  In 
1851  it  was  only  3|  cubic  feet  per  head 
of  the  population ;  in  1911  the  figure 
exceeded    10   cubic   feet,   and    prices    have 


trees.  Firstly,  a  vast  new  demand  for  Army 
timber,  and,  secondly,  the  imperative  need 
of  reducing  an  import  so  bulky,  as  well  as 
one  that  fairly  leaped  in  price — three  and 
even  four  hundred  per  cent. — as  our  Govern- 
ment bid  here  and  there  in  all  the  markets 
overseas. 

In  1915-1916  alone  we  paid  £37,000,000 
more  than  the  pre-War  rate  for  such  wood 
as  we  bought  abroad,  and,  as  the  Recon- 
struction Committee  point  out,  "  Such  a 
sum  would  cover  several  times  over  any 
possible  loss  which  could  be  incurred  on  a 
well-conducted  afforestation  scheme."     But 
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continued  to  rise  as  the  world's  stand  of 
timber  was  cut  into.  Trees  are  a  slow 
harvest,  reaped  with  reckless  zest  in  virgin 
lands — as  the  great  North- Western  States 
of  America  know  to  their  cost  to-day.  Thus 
a  pine  takes  eighty  years  to  mature,  an  oak 
needs  a  full  century  of  growth.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  new  Forestry  Sub- 
Committee  of  Eeconstruction  sounds  a  note 
of  rue  and  warning  in  its  report :  "  Even  if 
every  acre  felled  is  replanted,  it  will  be 
many  years  before  the  present  output  can 
be  repeated." 

There  were  two  prime  reasons  for  the 
tremendous    offensive    against    our    native 


even  more  than  the  money  cost  was  the 
matter  of  tonnage  absorbed  by  these  timber 
imports,  especially  when  the  Yon  Tirpitz  plan 
of  "ruthless"  submarine  attack  developed 
— early  in  1916.  The  following  year  saw 
six  million  tons  of  shipping  destroyed. 

Sixty  per  cent,  of  our  timber  was  sea- 
borne, and  involved  the  use  of  14,000,000 
gross  tons  of  shipping.  Moreover,  foreign 
markets  were  shrinking  fast.  In  the  war 
zones  France  had  her  own  armies  of  lumber- 
jacks at  work — black,  white,  and  yellow 
—  supplying  the  far-flung  lines  which 
held  the  Hun  at  bay.  Belgium  was  in- 
dustrially dead ;   the  Scandinavian   nations 
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were  extortionate  and  shy,  Norway  was 
specially  marked  out  for  submarine  attack, 
and  now  presents  her  bill  in  Paris  for 
829  ships,  totalling  1,240,000  tons. 

Russia  has  forest  reserves  of  nearly  a 
million  square  miles  ;  but  this,  our  greatest 
source  of  supply, .  soon  dropped  out  in  a 
politico-social  chaos  which  was  accentuated 
by  the  entire  ruin  of  the  national  railways. 
Even  our  Dominions  have  long  shown  a 
shrinkage  in  their  timber  exports  to  the 
Motherland.  The  22  per  cent,  which  we 
obtained  in  1899  had  dropped  to  10  per 
cent,  in  1911,  when  nearly  half  of  our  wood 
came  from  the  Russian  Empire. 

There  was  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but 


pre- War  imports.  Roads  were  driven  deep 
into  the  richest  woodlands.  In  the  clearings, 
villages  of  log  huts  sprang  up ;  and  here 
moved  the  "  lumberjack,"  as  though  posing 
for  a  Western  movie-play.  In  the  leafy 
silence  horses  were  stabled  ;  unbarked  trees 
lay  in  great  piles,  and  under  an  open  shed 
was  the  buzzing  steam  mill,  continuously 
fed  from  the  forest,  and  pouring  out  great 
heaps  of  fragrant  sawdust. 

Behind  was  a  toy  locomotive,  with  its 
train  of  cars,  hauling  trimmed  logs  from  the 
cutting-site  to  the  mill.  The  trees  were 
felled  and  trimmed  miles  away,  then  hauled 
by  horses  and  piled  at  the  skidways,  ready 
for  the  narrow-gauge  railway.     Ten  camps 
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to  let  havoc  loose  in  the  home  woodlands — 
in  the  Scottish,  Welsh  and  Lake  Country 
vales,  on  the  Cambrian  hills,  in  great  areas 
of  Devonshire,  and  in  the  New  Forest. 
Canadian  camps  were  therefore  established 
on  the  South  Downs.  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
were  drawn  upon,  and  historic  seats  ravaged 
without  mercy.  The  woods  of  Beaulieu 
were  laid  low.  Superb  silver  firs  of  Long-  * 
leat  were  cut  down,  many  of  them  six  feet 
in  diameter,  and  over  a  million  cubic  feet 
of  Spanish  chestnuts — tall,  clean  trees — were 
acquired  at  Welbeck. 

Our  Government  and  the  trade  were  soon 
converting  at  the  rate  of  6,000,000  tons 
per  annum,  or  more  than  half  our  entire 


were  manned  by  American  lumbermen  from 
the  six  New  England  States.  Roadside 
trees  were  spared — the  "hedgerow  elms"  of 
Milton — being  unsuitable  timber  for  our 
war-time  needs.  So  were  many  other  im- 
mature kinds,  as  well  as  boundary  coppices 
and  shelter-belts  such  as  lend  beauty  to  our 
landscape. 

Yet  even  so,  the  clearance  made  is  truly 
lamentable.  On  the  Chiltern  Hills  the 
Women  Foresters  worked  in  the  familiar 
tunic  and  gaiters  of  the  "  land  girl."  This 
corps,  based  upon  the  village  of  Wendover, 
comprised  two  branches — the  fellers  and 
timber-measurers.  To  hew  down  and  cross- 
saw  a  tree   is    simple    enough ;    but   the 
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"girthing"  and  assessing  of  cubical  contents, 
as  well  as  the  marking  of  the  log  for  disposal 
— this  calls  for  woodland  lore  of  an  abstruser 
kind. 

Some  trees  are  intended  for  pit-props, 
military  or  civilian ;  others  for  railway 
sleepers,  others,  again,  for  billets  and  huts,  or 
packing-cases.  The  shell-torn  woods  of  the 
war  zone  yielded  little  more  than  fuel  and 
charcoal,  for  the.  bombarded  trunks  were 
permeated  with  steel  fragments.  So  went 
the  work  of  destruction  here  at  home.  "  It 
is  only  a  question  of  time,"  reported  the 
Forestry  Committee,  "before  the  whole  of 
the  country's  growing  timber  which  is  fit  for 
commercial  use  must  disappear." 

At  the  eleventh  hour,  however,  the  State 
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stepped  in  with  a  far-reaching  programme 
of  replanting,  though  forty  years  or  more 
must  elapse  ere  any  considerable  harvest  can 
be  looked  for.  Our  position  is  unique  in 
that  we  have  practically  no  State  reserves  of 
standing  timber.  The  actual  area  of  Crown 
woodlands  is  under  70,000  acres.  Of  State 
and  communal  forests,  France  possesses  about 
8,000,000  acres,  besides  16,556,370  acres  of 
private  woodlands.  European  nations  main- 
tain that  afforestation  cannot  safely  be  left 
to  private  owners,  by  reason  of  the  slow 
growth  of  trees,  which  only  a  Government 
or  corporation  can  tend  and  administer. 

We  have  barely  2,000,000  acres  of  wood- 
land that  really  count,  but  there  are  between 


four  and  five  million  acres  now  available  for 
planting.  This  area  can  be  taken  from  land 
producing  little  or  nothing — perhaps  it  is 
now  grazed  by  sheep  or  deer.  To  plant  the 
whole  of  this  land  with  seedling  trees  would 
not  subtract  more  than  one  per  cent,  from 
our  total  meat  supply,  and  this  we  could 
easily  make  up. 

As  an  example  of  practical  forestry,  we 
have  always  before  us  the  French  Depart- 
ment of  the  Landes.  For  ages  this  was 
barren  soil,  and  yielded  nothing  but  sand. 
In  186.5  the  Government  spent  £500,000 
on  this  desert,  and  handled  the  young  pine 
plantations  with  great  skill.  It  was  an 
astonishing  national  investment.  To-day 
the  forests  of  tbe  Landes  cover  2,000,000 
acres.  Their 
value  in  pre- War 
days  was  at  least 
£20,000,000— a 
figure  which  we 
can  multiply  by 
three  to  arrive  at 
current  rates. 

It  is  the  Landes 
that  supply  pit- 
props  to  our  South 
Wales  coalfields, 
whence  comes  the 
steam  coal  for  our 
Navy.  Three  years 
ago  the  Forestry 
Committee  of  Ee- 
construction  was 
appointed  by  the 
Prime  Minister : 
"To  consider  and 
report  upon  the 
best  means  of 
conserving  and 
developing  the 
woodland  and 
forestry  resources  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
having  regard  to  the  experience  gained 
during  the  War." 

It  is  important  to  begin  replanting  soon 
after  felling  the  fully-matured  trees,  for 
blown  and  bird-carried  seeds  soon  convert 
the  ground  into  a  dense,  tangled  mass  of 
brambles,  weeds,  and  suckers.  Such  land 
grows  foul  and  water-logged,  and  soon  it  is 
infested  with  rabbits,  and  the  cost  of 
draining  and  clearing  may  be  as  much  as 
£10  an  acre—a  serious  matter  at  a  time 
when  labour  is  scarce.  Private  owners  now 
propose  State  labour-  for  this  work,  as  well  as 
State  nurseries  for  the  raising  of  young  trees. 
These,  it  is  suggested,  should  be  provided 
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free  of  charge,  at  the  rate  of  3,000  seedlings 
for  every  acre. 

One  must  always  remember  that  it  takes  a 
lifetime  before  any  profit  can  accrue  from 
a  new  plantation.  Larch  and  Scotch  fir  find 
the  readiest  markets,  and  are,  moreover,  well 
suited  for  mountain  and  moorland  planting. 
The  silver  spruce  will  grow  well  in  less 
exposed  positions,  and  yields  a  valuable 
timber.  Altogether,  97 J  per  cent,  of  our 
woodlands  are  in  private  hands,  and  many 
owners  have  benefited  financially  by  the 
compulsory  acquisition  of  their  timber  during 
the    War.     One  and  all  of   them  are  now 


to  work  repairing  the  necessary  vandalism  in 
our  woods. 

The  Committee  propose  to  re-afforest  an 
area  of  1,770,000  acres,  taking  eighty  years 
as  the  average  rotation,  and  planting  two- 
thirds  of  the  land  in  the  first  half  of  this 
period.  The  quicker-growing  species,  on 
good  mountain  land,  might  begin  to  yield 
pitwood  after  the  fifteenth  year.  After  forty 
years  the  scheme  would  be  self-supporting. 
With  the  aid  of  labour  demobilised  from  the 
Army,  the  planting  could  be  speeded  up.  Of 
the  first  250,000  acres  taken  in  hand, 
150,000  are  to  be  planted  by  the  State,  and 
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anxious  to  co-operate  with  the  Forestry 
Committee,  whose  new  programme  pre- 
supposes an  outlay  of  £15,000,000,  spread 
over  a  period  of  forty  years. 

The  landlord  of  to-day  takes  for  his  model 
the  Lord  Colling  wood  of  Thackeray,  who 
"  never  saw  a  vacant  place  on  his  estate  but 
he  took  an  acorn  out  of  his  pocket  and 
popped  it  in."  As  the  shipping  position 
grew  easier,  our  belated  Forest  Service  took 
a  more  definite  shape.  Colonial  and  foreign 
lumbermen  were  gradually  replaced  by 
thousands  of  discharged  soldiers  ;  these  were 
practically  trained  in  the  new  school,  and  set 


the  rest  left  to  local  bodies  and  private 
owners,  with  Government  guidance  and 
control. 

A  Forestry  Commission  is  to  be  created, 
and  represented  in  Parliament ;  there  are  also 
to  be  consultative  committees  for  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Let  me  note, 
in  passing,  that  the  venerable  University 
of  Oxford  has  now  a  Professorship  of  Forestry 
as  well  as  one  of  Aviation,  and  therefore  this 
great  seat  of  learning  moves  with  the  times. 
Sir  Herbert  Warren,  the  President  of 
Magdalen  College,  points  out  the  vital  value 
of  this  study  to  the  nation  and  the  Empire 
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at  larger  It  is,  the  speaker  said,  a  poetic 
as  well  as  a  practical  study,  and  forms  the 
subject  of  the  Second  Georgic  : 

".Et  juvat  udantem  buxo  ypectare  Cytorum 
Naryciseque  picis  lucos." 

Evelyn  said  of  our  Forest  of  Dean  oak 
that  it  made  the  choicest  ship-timber  in  the 
world.  And  if  our  "wooden  walls"  have 
passed  from  the  seas  with  Nelson's  day,  yet 
the  pit-prop  is  in  our  own  day  the  mainstay 
of  both  the  Navy  and  of  all  our  industrial 
prosperity.  Edinburgh  is  also  to  have  a 
Chair  of  Forestry,  and  for  this  the  Treasury 
has  made  a  grant  of  £7,000,  on  condition 
that  as  much  more  shall  be  found  by  the 
University  Court. 

Meanwhile  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
(Woods  and  Forests  Branch)  raised 
40,000,000  young  trees  in  the  Crown 
nurseries.  There  was  a  shortage  of  pro- 
tective wire  netting  until  the  operations  of 
war  were  over,  and  there  was  also  an 
unexpected  scarcity  of  Douglas  fir  seedlings 
and  seed  of  the  larch.  But  all  obstacles  are 
being  overcome,  because  it  is  clearly  seen 
how  necessary  it  is  to  renew  our  slashed  and 
mutilated  woodlands  and  replant  them  on 
the  largest  scale. 

"  We  have,"  says  the  Forestry  Committee, 
"  to  speak  plainly,  run  risks  against  which 
every  other  considerable  country  has  long 
taken  care  to  protect  herself."  Thus 
Germany's  percentage  of  State  forests  is 
33*7,  whilst  our  own  is  only  24.  Moreover, 
the  experts  continue  :  "  The  War  has  dis- 
closed no  demand  which  could  not  have 
been  satisfied  by  timber  grown  in  this 
country,  with  its  favourable  soil  and  climate, 
and  its  abundance  of  waste  land." 

But  no  nation  fully  realised  how  looming 
a  part  forestry  was  to  play  in  a  great 
European  War.  Two  curious  minor 
symptoms  were  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of 
matches,  and  the  famine  in  furniture,  which 
prevented  many  a  marriage  during  the  War. 
Even  France  underestimated  the  value  of  her 
Department  of  Eaux  et  Forets,  with  all  its 
scientific  conservators  and  skilled  staff,  and 
the  traditions  of  centuries  behind  it. 


When  the  German  invasion  began,  most 
of  the  French  forest-keepers  joined  their 
regiments.  But  stocks  of  timber  were  soon 
exhausted,  as  the  lines  of  defence  quickly 
lengthened  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Swiss 
frontier.  France  soon  released  from  military 
duty  her  woodland  fellers,  hauliers,  and 
sawyers,  reinforcing  these  with  Moors, 
Senegalese,  Chinese,  and  yellow  men  of 
Annam  and  Cambodia. 

To-day  our  great  Ally  is  as  determined  as 
ever  to  safeguard  her  forest  wrealth,  and  the 
slow  scientific  notation  of  its  cropping,  which 
means  so  much  to  the  nation  at  large.  In 
order  to  carry  out  our  own  Government 
scheme,  well- trained  officers,  foresters,  and 
foremen  are  absolutely  necessary.  ^  Inspectors 
are  to  be  engaged  on  survey  work,  .on 
planting  plans,  general  supervision  of  the 
work,  and  advisory  and  experimental  re- 
search. Such  experts  as  these,  well  versed 
in  British  conditions,  will,  of  course,  be 
University  trained,  and  the  standard  looked 
for  is  that  represented  by  a  first-class 
Honours  degree  in  science. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  new  Parliamentary 
Forest  Commission  should  take  charge  of 
sylvicultural  education,  and  maintain  de- 
monstration woods  for  practical  training. 
The  increase  of  population  on  the  waste 
land  under  the  Committee's  scheme  would  be 
quite  large.  It  will  ultimately  settle  at  least 
25,000  families,  or  perhaps  125,000  persons 
in  all. 

Here,  then,  is  a  work  of  national  value, 
which  may  wrell  appeal  to  men  discharged 
from  the  Forces  with  a  taste  for  outdoor 
life.  Before  the  planting  of  the  young 
trees,  come  preliminary  clearing,  road- 
making,  draining  the  soil,  and  fencing  off 
the  seedlings.  And  between  seasons  the 
new  British  forester  will  have  his  own  small 
holding  to  tend,  and  supply  his  family  needs. 
Such  is  the  national  plan  for  renewing 
our  ravaged  woodlands,  and  securing  us 
in  future,  in  accordance  with  the  "Never 
Again  !  "  note  which  rang  out  so  often  and 
so  earnestly  in  the  Prime  Minister's  war- 
time speeches. 


"  Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  in  came  a  girl.' 
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~E    has  gone  ashore,  sir,"  said    the 
mate. 

"  Who  has  gone  ashore  ?  "  asked 
Captain  Watkin.  "  Remember,  Mr.  Hall, 
we  have  nine  '  he's '  aboard  this  vessel,  not 
countin'  tbe  passenger  nor  the  cook's  dog." 

"  It's  him  I  refer  to,  sir.". 

"  What— the  dog  ? " 

"  No,  sir,  the  passenger." 

"  Let  him  go  ! "  exclaimed  the  Captain. 
"  And  he  can  stay  there,  for  all  I  care.  But 
how  did  he  manage  it  ?  I  hope  you  did  not 
take  it  upon  yourself  to  allow  him  to  pull 
ashore  in  my  gig,  Mr.  Hall  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  mate,  with  unction. 
"  He  dropped  himself,  into  a  bum  boat  lyin' 


alongside,  an'  give  old  Mab  two  shilling  an' 
a  cigar  to  pull  him  to  the  landin'  stairs." 

"  Did  he  take  his  bag  along  with  him  ? " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Very  good  !  Very  good  indeed  !  If 
he  thinks  I  care,  then  he's  greatly  mistaken. 
Let  him  come  an'  let  him  go — I  wash  my 
hands  of  him.  Fact  is,  Mr.  Hall,  I've  had 
about  as  much  of  his  everlastin'  cheeky 
arguments  as  I  can  stand  aboard  my  own 
ship.  He'd  argue  with  the  devil,  he  would — 
about  the  correct  temperature  at  which  to 
keep  the  hinges  of  hell,  as  like  as  not.  Let 
him  attend  to  his  own  business,  an'  leave 
me  to  attend  to  mine." 

"That's  said  in  the  proper  spirit,  sir. 
433  2  I 
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Most  captains  worry  their  silly  heads  off  an1 
make  danged  fools  of  theirselves  when  they 
have  friends  of  the  owners  a-sailin'  a  voyage 
with  them,"  returned  Mr.  Hall. 

A  shadow  of  uncertainty,  of  uneasiness, 
darkened  the  Captain's  eyes  for  an  instant. 
He  grunted  and  returned  to  his  cabin. 

The  barquentine  lay  in  the  roadstead,  her 
decks  under  awnings  fore  and  aft,  waiting 
for  a  chance  to  get  inside  the  reef  and 
against  the  wharf.  She  had  just  dropped 
anchor  after  a  thirty-six  days'  voyage.  The 
Captain  had  already  been  ashore  with  his 
papers,  and  upon  returning  aboard  had  taken 
a  nap  in  his  cabin.  And  now  the  passenger, 
Mr.  W.  V.  K.  Folly,  a  young  gentleman 
who  had  been  recommended  to  the  Captain's 
best  attentions  by  the  owners  of  the  barquen- 
tine, was  ashore.  You  may  be  sure  that  the 
passenger's  surname  had  not  entirely  escaped 
the  master  mariner's  brisk,  deep-sea  wit 
during  the  long  days  of  the  southward  trip 
from  Newfoundland. 

Mr.  Folly  came  aboard  shortly  after 
midnight.  He  was  in  splendid  spirits, 
brought  both  watches  on  deck  wTith  his 
rendering  of — 

"Then  up  spake  the  little  mid  ship  mite : 
Cheerily,  my  lads,  yeo-ho, 
Cheerily,  my  lads,  ye-o-o~ho-o, 
Cheerily,  my  lads " 

and  so  on,  without  much  variety,  stepped  on 
the  tail  of  the  dog,  told  the  cook  to  call  him 
early,  when  the  Russian  guns  were  in  sight, 
and  not  a  moment  before,  that  he  might 
be  crowned  Queen  of  the  May,  and  then 
marched  aft  and  knocked  on  the  Captain's 
door.  He  knocked  once,  twice,  and  thrice  ; 
he  knocked  with  his  knuckles,  and  sub- 
sequently with  his  feet,  and  he  was  seriously 
contemplating  the  advisability  of  knocking 
with  a  capstan  bar  when  the  Captain  opened 
the  door. 

"  What  the  devil  is  the  meaning  of  this, 
Mr.  Folly  ? "  demanded  Watkin,  with  the 
air  of  an  outraged  monarch  in  shrunken 
pyjamas. 

"  There  ! "  exclaimed  the  passenger. 
"  Mad  again  I  This  is  too  bad — altogether 
too  dashed  bad  of  you,  Watkin.  What  have 
I  done  now  ?  I  have  aroused  you  from 
your  slumbers,  'tis  true ;  but  where  lurks 
the  sin  in  that  ?  Life  is  brief,  and  art  is 
long,  success  is  in  the  silences,  and  fame  is 
in  the  song.  I  once  almost  met  the  man 
who  wrote  that." 

"  What  are  you  blithering  about  ?  "  asked 
the  Captain  violently.  "  Confound  it,  man, 
you  have  the  whole  ship's  company  on  deck  !  " 


"I  sang  them  out  of  their  bunks,"  re- 
turned the  passenger.  "  Fame  is  in  the 
song,  but  success,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in 
the  silences,  as  it  has  been  written  by  a 
friend  of  mine.  I  can  sing ;  I  can  be 
silent.  I  kept  silent  to-night  when  silence 
was  called  for." 

"  I  didn't  notice  it,"  said  the  Captain. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  about  it,"  said  the 
passenger.  "  Open  wide  the  door,  Watkin, 
and  let  me  in." 

"  Go  to  bed,"  retorted  the  mariner.  "  If 
you  want  to  talk  in  the  morning,  I'll  listen 
to  you.". 

"  Listen  to  me  now,  comrade  and  mess- 
mate, or  I'll  sit  here  and  finish  my  little 
song  about  the  midshipmite,"  returned  Mr. 
Folly.  "Yes,  with  pleasure.  That  song 
has  a  peculiar,  bittersweet  fascination  for 
me,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  but  for  the 
examiners,  I  would  have  been  a  midshipman 
myself." 

"  Come  in  and  sit  down,  for  Heaven's 
sake,"  said  the  Captain. 

"  It  was  this  way,"  began  Mr.  Folly, 
comfortably  seated  on  the  locker.  "  The 
moment  the  gentleman  in  the  alpaca  coat 
and  torpedo  beard  doffed  his  hat  to  me,  I 
knew  it  for  a  case  of  mistaken  identity. 
But  I  kept  my  shirt  on — took  off  nothing 
but  my  hat,  in  fact,  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  polite  salutation.  By  the  way,  where  is 
my  hat  ?  Oh,  well,  no  matter.  I  can  buy 
another." 

"  Your  hat  is  on  your  head,  you  idiot," 
said  Watkin,  in  disgust. 

"  Just  so,"  returned  the  passenger.  "You 
need  not  tell  me  that  it  reminds  you  of  a 
story  about  your  grandmother  and  her 
spectacles.  Let  us  stick  to  the  subject  in 
hand.  '  You  are  the  English  gentleman  ? ' 
said  the  stranger  knowingly.  'That's  me, 
to  the  dot,'  I  replied,  '  and  my  name  is 
Folly.'  He  seemed  pleased  with  that,  and 
we  linked  arms.  I  smelled  a  rat,  of  course — 
not  to  mention  the  garbage  in  the  narrow 
streets  through  which  he  led  me.  '  The 
money  is  still  in  England,  I  suppose  ? '  he 
said.  I  admitted  it.  'In  unlimited 
quantities  ?  '  he  asked.  '  Unlimited,'  I 
replied.  He  was  hugely  delighted  to  hear 
me  say  so.  We  reached  a  rather  rotten 
hotel,  and  my  friend  called  for  the  horses." 

"  What  are  you  giving  me  ?  "  exclaimed 
Watkin.  "  I  never  heard  such  tommy-rot  in 
all  my  life." 

"  There  were  two  horses,"  continued  Mr. 
Folly  quietly.  "  I  am  fond  of  horses.  I 
got  aboard  the  one  that  looked  to  me  like 
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the  better  of  the  two,  without  question  ;  but 
mind  you,  Watkin,  I  did  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  case  of  mistaken 
identity.  The  chap  with,  the  torpedo  beard 
began  to  get  up,  but  paused  for  a  second  to 
ask  if  I  had  any  papers  in  my  pocket,  I 
had  nothing  but  my  brother's  cable,  which 
reads :  '  Draw  on  Hitchcock  and  Hamm.' 
That  is  a  cable  no  man  should  be  ashamed 
of.  I  produced  it  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  My  friend  cast  his  eye  over  it, 
returned  it  to  me,  and  climbed  to  his  saddle. 
He  said  that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied.  He 
informed  me  that  we  would  find  the  Colonel 
at  the  house  of  the  Senor  Da  Silva.  I 
didn't  know  what  he  was  driving  at,  of 
course — but  success  is  in  the  silences,  as  I've 
told  you.  The  Colonel  was  there,  sure 
enough  —  a  Scotchman,  as  I  live,  with 
moustaches  on  him  as  red  and  thick  as 
carrots,  a  face  as  brown  as  a  saddle,  and 
eyes  as  grey  as  slate.  He  looked  at  me  very 
"hard,  and  then  said  :  '  So  you  are  the  young 
man  we  are  expecting  ? '  I  replied  that 
such  was  the  impression  I  had  gathered. 
Da  Silva  was  there,  too — an  oldish  chap 
with  a  bald  head.  The  man  with  the  alpaca 
coat  told  them  my  name.  The  Colonel  did 
not  seem  to  like  it  much.  '  This  is  no  matter 
for  silly  jokes,'  he  said,  turning  to  me.  '  I'll 
call  you  Brown.'  " 

Mr.  Folly  paused  here  and  laughed. 
Captain  Watkin  cut  him  short  with  the 
request  that  he  should  get  his  blithering 
story  finished  and  go  to  bed. 

"I  can't  finish  the  story  to-night,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Folly,  "for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  has  not  ended  yet.  I  only  got  as  far 
as  the  girl  to-day — this  evening." 

"Go  to  bed,"  said  the  Captain  wearily, 
"and  you'll  have  forgotten  all  about  it  by 
mornin'." 

"  The  Colonel  wanted  to  see  my  papers," 
said  Folly  calmly,  "so  I  showed  him  the 
cablegram.  That  seemed  to  give  him  a 
better  opinion  of  me,  and  he  was  good 
enough  to  say  that  he  was  pleased  to  find  so 
much  discretion  in  so  young  and  simple- 
looking  a  person.  Then  the  four  of  us  got 
together  around  a  little  table.  We  had 
something  to  drink.  The  Colonel  said  that 
twenty  thousand  pounds  were  required 
immediately.  I  didn't  know  what  he  was 
driving  at,  but  I  had  an  idea  that  he  waa 
overstating  the  case.  '  AVe'll  say  half  that 
sum  in  ten  days,'  I  replied. 

"  Ten  days,  you  understand,  gives  a  chap 
time  enough  to  have  a  good  deal  of  sport,  if 
any  is  going,  and  get  out.     I  wondered  what 


their  game  was,  but  you  may  be  sure  that 
I  wasn't  fool  enough  to  ask.  They  spent 
the  next  hour  in  trying  to  prove  to  me  that 
ten  days  would  be  too  late.  Too  late  for 
just  what,  I  couldn't  catch ;  but  I  sat  tight 
and  smiled.  I  gathered  a  vague  idea,  from 
some  remarks  they  made  about  stars,  that 
they  were  promoting  a  company  for  manu- 
facturing matches  or  explosives.  Suddenly 
the  door  opened,  and  in  came  a  girl,  Da 
Silva's  grand-daughter. 

"Well,  she  broke  up  the  meeting,  you 
can  take  my  word  for  it.  The  Colonel 
twisted  up  the  ends  of  his  red  moustaches, 
and  we  all  pushed  back  our  chairs.  Old 
Da  Silva  presented  me  to  the  girl.  Her 
name  is  Olivia.  We  went  into  the  dining- 
room,  the  girl  on  McFaggen's  arm.  We  had 
a  ripping  supper — just  the  five  of  us — and 
then  we  played  cards.  Old  Da  Silva  didn't 
play.  After  a  while  I  felt  a  touch  on  my 
knee.  The  girl's  right  hand  was  under  the 
table.  I  put  my  hand  under  quick,  but  all 
I  managed  to  get  hold  of  was  a  little  bit 
of  paper.  I  was  wise  in  a  minute,  and 
juggled  the  paper  into  my  pocket.  I  soon 
made  my  excuses,  and  Da  Silva  and  the 
Colonel  left  the  room  to  order  the  horses. 
Olivia  entertained  the  man  in  the  alpaca 
coat,  and  I  examined  the  paper  furtively. 
This  is  what  I  read." 

Mr.  Folly  handed  a  scrap  of  paper  to 
Captain  Watkin.  The  Captain  eyed  it 
suspiciously,  then  unfolded  it  and  held  it 
up  into  the  light  of  the  lamp  against  the 
bulkhead.  In  pencil  on  the  crumpled  paper 
were  scrawled  the  following  words — 

"  Please  do  not  let  them  have  any  money. 
'The  country  is  prosperous  under  present 
Government.  I  do  not  want  the  Colonel  in 
power.      He  wants  to  marry  me.     Please  !  " 

"  Well,  blast  my  eyes  !  "  exclaimed  Watkin. 
"  So  you  have  been  telling  me  a  true  story." 

"  Of  course  I  have,  you  silly  ass,"  returned 
Mr.  Folly. 

"  And  what's  it  all  about  ? "  asked  the 
Captain. 

"  It  looks  to  me  as  if  some  people  in 
England  are  thinking  of  financing  a  turn- 
over in  this  country,  as  if  Hitchcock  and 
Hamm  are  their  London  bankers,  and  as  if 
the  bold  revolutionists  have  been  expecting 
the  advent  of  an  agent  from  England," 
replied  Folly. 

"  And  they  mistook  you  for  the  agent  ?  " 

"That's  the  idea." 

"Then  you're  well  out  of  it,  Mr.  Folly. 
You  were  lucky  to  get  away  from   them 
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to-night.  After  this  lesson  you'll  maybe 
condescend  to  stick  close  to  me  an'  the 
ship." 

"By  no  means.  It  is  now  two  o'clock, 
and,  as  I  have  an  appointment  ashore  at  ten, 
I'll  go  to  bed." 

"  What  ?  "  exclaimed  the  Captain.  "  Why, 
you  idiot,  your  life  won't  be  worth  a  torn 
milreis  note  if  they  find  out  they've  been 
blabbing  to  the  wrong  man.  And  they'll 
find  it  out  next  time  they  clap  eyes  on  to  you, 
sure  as  Christmas.  You  don't  know  these 
fellows.  They'd  stick  a  knife  into  you  as 
quick  as  they'd  stick  one  into  a  mango." 

"  Pleasant  dreams  to  you  ! "  returned 
Mr.  Folly. 

Captain  Watkin  awoke  early,  only  to 
learn  that  the  rash  young  passenger  had 
gone  ashore  before  daylight. 

"  I  wash  my  hands  of  him  !  "  cried  the 
mariner,  shaken  with  anger  and  appre- 
hension. "  I  tell  you  now,  Mr.  Hall,  that  if 
he  gets  his  throat  slit,  it  is  his  own  funeral." 

"Yes,  sir,  it  would  be,"  admitted  the 
mate. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Folly  had  break- 
fasted in  the  town  and  ridden  off  on  a 
hired  horse  to  the  home  of  the  Senor  Da 
Silva.  There  he  ate  another  breakfast  in 
company  with  his  companions  of  the  supper 
of  the  night  before.  After  breakfast  Olivia 
left  the  room. 

"You  have  reconsidered  your  position," 
said  Colonel  McFaggen.  "You  have  seen 
the  truth  of  our  arguments.  The  money 
will  be  as  useless  to  us  in  ten  days  as  in  ten 
months.  The  iron  is  hot  now.  We  must 
strike  within  the  week." 

"I  don't  agree  with  you,"  returned 
Mr.  Folly  quietly.  "  Ten  days  will  give  you 
none  too  much  time  to  perfect  your  arrange- 
ments." 

Blood  rushed  to  the  Colonel's  head  so 
violently  that  his  face  seemed  to  swell.  For 
half  a  minute  he  sat  silent,  glaring,  master- 
ing himself  with  an  effort  that  shook  his 
hands  on  the  table. 

"  They  promised  to  send  a  man,"  he  said 
at  last,  pointing  a  derisive  finger  at 
W.  V.  K.  Folly.  "  See  what  they  have 
sent  us  in  the  hour  of  our  need  !  " 

Da  Silva  and  the  gentleman  in  the  alpaca 
coat  gazed  at  the  object  of  his  derision  with 
veiled,  black,  inscrutable  eyes. 

"I  don't  follow  you,"  said  Mr.  Folly 
coldly.     "  Be  a  little  more  explicit,  please." 

The  Colonel  groaned.  "  And  this  is  what 
I  have  come  to  !  "  he  cried.     "  To  be  told 


my  business  by  a  junior  clerk  !  This  is  my 
reward  for  services  at " 

"Allow  me  to  remind  you  that  I  have 
not  asked  for  the  story  of  your  past," 
interrupted  Mr.  Folly. 

A  flicker  of  suspicion  crossed  the  Colonel's 
slate-grey  eyes,  followed  by  a  furtive  light  of 
anxiety.  For  a  second  it  seemed  that  he 
was  about  to  make  a  retort  or  ask  a  question  ; 
but  instead  he  raised  his  glass  of  diluted 
claret  and  drained  it  thirstily.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  discussion  he  spoke  only  once 
or  twice,  and  then  without  his  usual  spirit. 

The  *  breakfast-room  was  deserted  for  a 
shady  gallery.  Olivia  did  not  appear.  The 
Colonel  wandered  down  into  the  gardens, 
evidently  in  search  of  her.  Ten  minutes 
later  Mr.  Folly  ordered  his  horse.  He  was 
accompanied  to  the  gate  by  Da  Silva  and  the 
gentleman  in  the  alpaca  coat.  He  turned  in 
the  saddle. 

"Perhaps  I  can  see  my  way  to  making 
it  five  days  instead  of  ten,"  he  said.  "  I'll 
let  you  know  to-morrow." 

He  rode  away  before  the  gratified  and 
astonished  revolutionists  could  express  their 
delight  at  his  sudden  relenting.  As  soon  as 
he  was  out  of  sight  of  the  house  he  rode 
slowly.  Presently  he  dismounted  and  led 
his  horse  into  a  thicket.  He  himself 
remained  in  the  ditch.  He  had  not  waited 
long  before  Olivia  appeared  on  foot.  He 
advanced  to  meet  her,  hat  in  hand.  Her 
beautiful  young  face  was  flushed. 

"Not  here  !  "  she  exclaimed  breathlessly. 
"They  will  follow  you." 

Though  Mr.  Folly  raised  his  eyebrows 
at  this,  he  stepped  into  the  cover  of  the 
thicket  without  a  word. 

"  I  would  not  have  made  this  appointment 
if  I  had  known,"  she  said.  "Bad  as  the 
Colonel  is,  I  prefer  him  to — a  spy ! " 

Her  eyes  flashed  scorn. 

"  I  can  accept  no  assistance  in  my  private 
troubles  from  a  spy,"  she  added. 

"You  must  forgive  me,  Miss  Da  Silva, 
but  I  don't  catch  your  meaning,"  returned 
Mr.  Folly  quietly. 

"  It  is  terrible  enough  to  lie — to  dissemble 
— as  my  grandfather  and  his  friends  dis- 
semble and  lie,"  she  said  in  a  choking  voice, 
"but  to  lie  with  the  face  and  the  manner 
and  the  clear  eyes  as  well  as  the  tongue,  as 
you  do.  is  dishonourable  beyond  belief  !  " 

Mr-  Folly's  smooth  cheeks  flushed  scarlet. 

"  Why  do  you  think  me  a  spy  and  a  liar  ?  " 
he  asked  quietly. 

"  You  were  scarcely  clear  of  the  house 
when  the  real  agent  from  England  arrived,'1 
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she  said,  her  voice  shaking.  She  shrank 
away  from  Mr.  Folly  as  if  in  disgust.  "  He 
has  letters— proof.  The  Colonel  swears  he 
will  kill  you  !  " 

"  Oh,  he  has  letters,  has  he  ?  "  said  the 
young  man.  "  So  he  is  the  real  thing,  and 
I  am  a  spy  ?  And  your  intended  husband, 
the  Colonel,  is  going  to  kill  me  ?  In  that 
case  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  be  of  much  service 
to  you." 

"Do  not  wait  here  another  moment," 
whispered  Olivia  anxiously.  "  Ride — ride 
into  the  town — and  go  aboard  some  ship. 
They  will  kill  you  if  they  catch  you 
anywhere  in  this  country.  Even  the 
Government — your  masters — cannot  save 
you.  They  may  hang  the  revolutionists 
whom  you  have  spied  upon,  but  they 
cannot  hang  them  all.  Someone  will  remain 
alive  to  kill  you  sooner  or  later  !  " 

"  If  you  think  me  a  spy,  then  why  do  you 
warn  me  ? "  asked  Mr.  Folly.  "  If  I  am 
what  you  think,  and  escape  these  men  even 
for  an  hour,  the  fate  of  your  friends  is 
sealed.  And  yet  —  knowing  this  —  you 
warn  me?" 

Olivia's  face  wTent  white  as  the  linen  of 
her  gown. 

"  I  did  not  think,"  she  said.  "I  did  not 
think  !  You  cannot  go  !  You  must  not 
escape  !  " 

She  drew  a  small  revolver  from  the  bosom 
of  her  dress.  She  shook  from  head  to  foot. 
Mr.  Folly's  face  was  as  colourless  as  the  girl's. 

"  One  moment,"  he  said.  "  I  have  pro- 
mised to  see  your  grandfather  to-morrow, 
and  I  swear  to  you  that  I  will  keep  that 
promise." 

"  To-morrow  !  "  said  the  girl.  "  If  you 
go  from  here,  my  grandfather  will  be  shot  at 
daylight.  You  will  see  him — dead — dead  at 
your  hand  ! " 

"  It  is  not  so.     I  am  not  a  spy,"  he  said. 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his.  They  were 
bright  with  unbelief,  yet  shadowed  with 
horror.  She  raised  her  arm  and  pointed 
the  revolver  at  his  breast.  He  struck 
swiftly  with  the  flat  of  his  hand,  knocking 
the  weapon  from  her  fingers.  Then  he 
turned,  sprang  upon  his  horse,  and  drove 
home  the  spurs.  He  rode  furiously  to  the 
hotel  from  which  he  had  hired  the  horse, 
then  hurried  to  the  water  front  on  foot. 
He  was  pulled  out  to  the  batquentine  in  a 
shore  boat. 

"You  don't  look  any  too  w7ell  pleased 
with  yourself,"  said  Captain  Watkin  tartly. 
"  How's  your  case  of  mistaken  identity 
getting  along  ?  " 


"  With  astonishing  developments,"  replied 
Mr.  Folly. 

"  I  tell  you  frankly  that,  if  you  get  your 
throat  slit,  it's  your  own  funeral,"  said  the 
Captain. 

"  You'll  find  money  for  the  undertaker 
in  my  box,"  returned  Folly. 

"  You  don't  look  so  cocky  about  it  as  you 
did  yesterday,"  said  the  Captain,  with  some- 
thing like  anxiety  in  voice  and  eyes.  "  I 
have  no  authority  to  keep  you  aboard  the 
ship,  but  if  any  harm  comes  to  you,  the 
owners  will  make  me  sweat  for  it.  A  bit  of 
fun  is  a  bit  of  fun,  Mr.  Folly,  and  a  pretty 
girl  is  a  pretty  girl,  but  revolutionists  and 
cases  of  mistaken  identity  are  birds  of 
another  feather." 

"  Don't  worry,"  said  the  passenger,  laugh- 
ing. "  Don't  wrorry  about  me  or  about  your- 
self. My  good  friends  the  owners  know  that 
I  am  a  bit  of  an  ass,  and  also  that  I  am 
quite  able  to  take  care  of  myself." 

"  Look  here,"  said  Watkin,  "  what  in 
thunder  are  you,  anyway  ?  " 

"  I  am  just  what  you  see— a  gentleman  at 
random,"  replied  the  other,  smiling. 

"  You're  well  named  for  the  part.  Keep 
on  randoming,  but  don't  forget  that  I  have 
warned  you  of  the  danger,"  retorted  Watkin. 
^Mr.  Folly  remained  aboard  all  day  and  all 
night,  and  his  air  was  that  of  a  man  who 
"  lies  low." 

But  what  of  Olivia  and  the  revolutionists, 
and  the  genuine  agent  from  England  ? 
Olivia  wept  in  the  thicket  beside  the  road 
for  ten  minutes.  Then,  forgetting  to  pick 
up  her  revolver,  she  returned  to  her  grand- 
father's house  by  secret  ways.  She  found 
the  three  leaders  of  the  revolution  and  the 
agent  still  in  the  dining-room.  The 
Englishman  was  having  all  he  could  do 
to  convince  the  others  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  was  not  to  follow  the  spy  and  dispatch 
him  off-hand. 

"  He  does  not  know  that  you  see  him  as 
he  really  is,"  argued  the  agent.  u  He  thinks 
that  you  still  mistake  him  for  a  friend,  and 
he  will  be  back  to-morrow  to  hoodwink  you 
some  more  and  try  to  obtain  some  papers 
with  which  to  seal  your  fate.  We'll  just 
wait  for  him  and  deal  with  him  to-morrow. 
You  have  not  shown  him  any  papers,  I.  hope  ?  " 

No,  they  had  not  shown  him  any  papers. 
The  fact  is,  they  had  each  distrusted  him 
deep  down  in  their  hearts.  Here  were  the 
papers.  The  genuine  agent  took  the  papers, 
glanced  them  over,  and  would  have  pocketed 
them  had  not  the  Colonel  objected.  Olivia 
begged  her  grandfather  to  mount  and  ride 
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for  the  back  country,  but  the  agent  over- 
ruled her.  They  would  wait  for  the  return 
of  the  spy.  The  girl  went  to  her  room. 
The  back  of  her  right  hand  was  still  red 
from  the  blow  which  Mr.  Folly  had  dealt  it. 
She  lay  upon  her  bed,  cast  down  by  a  sense 
of  misery  and  loss  which  she  could  neither 
explain  nor  understand.  It  was  something 
more  than  anxiety  for  her  grandfather,  some- 
thing more  than  dislike  and  horror  of  the 
Scotch  Colonel. 

III. 

Captain  Watkin  awoke  at  his  usual  hour 
when  in  port,  and  found  a  folded  sheet  of 
paper  pinned  to  his  pillow  within  an  inch 
of  his  nose — 

"My  Dear  Watkin, — Perhaps  you  are 
right,  after  all.  I  fear  that  this  case  of  mis- 
taken identity  may  prove  a  trifle  too  much 
for  me  to-day.  Will  you  come  to  the  house 
of  the  Seiior  Juan  Da  Silva  this  morning, 
accompanied  by  a  few  friends — Captain 
White  of  the  Arjus,  Ling  of  the  Walrus, 
and  Dever  of  the  Silas  P.  Roote — and 
demand  your  reckless  passenger  ?  You  can 
obtain  horses  and  information  concerning 
the  way  to  Da  Silva's  house  from  the 
American  Hotel." 

The  Captain  swore,  dressed,  and  made  all 
speed  to  the  ships  of  his  friends.  He  told 
them  what  a  youug  fool  he  had  for  a 
passenger,  and  said  a  great  deal  to  the  point 
about  cases  of  mistaken  identity  and  the  lure 
of  a  pretty  face.  It  looked  like  a  picnic  to 
the  bold  mariners,  and  they  donned  their 
best  clothes,  and  all  rowed  merrily  ashore  in 
the  one  boat. 

"I've  bin  in  messes  of  this  kind  myself, 
though  I  was  never  mistook  for  a  secret 
agent,"  said  Captain  Dever  of  the  Silas  P. 
Roote. 

"  Boys  will  be  boys,  blast  their  eyes  !  " 
said  Captain  Ling. 

"  I  don't  hold  with  carry  in'  passengers," 
said  Captain  White. 

But  they  were  all  glad  of  the  prospect  of 
a  little  excitement. 

Mr.  Folly  approached  the  great  house  of 
the  Seiior  Da  Silva  by  obscure  and  devious 
ways.  The  place  wore  an  air  of  unusual 
tension  and  excitement,  though  this  would 
not  have  been  noticeable  to  anyone  less  keen 
and  observant  than  Mr.  Folly.  It  was  the 
hour  at  which  coffee  is  served  in  the  bed- 
rooms ;  but  the  whole  household  was  astir, 
and  Olivia,  her  grandfather,  the  gentleman 
of  the  alpaca  coat  and  torpedo  beard,  the 
Colonel,  and  the  genuine  agent  from  London, 


sat  in  the  cool  breakfast-room.  The  tall 
French  windows  were  open.  Mr.  Folly 
crossed  the  floor  of  the  gallery  noiselessly 
and  stepped  into  the  room. 

«  Eun  !  They  will  kill  you  ! "  cried 
Olivia,  springing  from  her  chair. 

Mr.  Folly  looked  astonished.  "Why, 
what's  the  row  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Spy  !   Viper  !  Liar  !  "  cried  the  Colonel. 

He  and  the  gentleman  of  the  alpaca  coat 
sprang  forward  and  gripped  the  young  man 
by  wrists  and  shoulders.  The  face  of  the 
agent  wore  an  expression  of  amused  satis- 
faction/ He  turned  sidewise  in  his  chair, 
his  left  hand  in  his  coat-pocket  and  his 
right  on  the  handle  of  his  coffee  cup. 

"  So  you  are  the  man  ?  "  he  queried 
pleasantly. 

"My  name  is  Folly," said  the  passenger* 
with  composure. 

"Very  suitable,"  returned  the  other, 
chuckling.  He  looked  at  the  Colonel.  "You 
have  the  papers  safe  in  your  pocket,  I 
suppose,  Colonel  McFaggen  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  have,"  replied  the  Colonel,  crushing 
his  long  fingers  into  Mr.  Folly's  shoulder. 

"  In  that  case  my  work  is  almost  com- 
pleted," said  the  agent  coolly.  "With  the 
papers  and  Mr.  Folly,  the  measure  is  full." 

All  save  Folly  turned  to  him  with  eyes  in 
which  inquiry,  suspicion,  and  a  horrid  under- 
standing seemed  to  dawn  and  freeze  to  stone. 
The  two  who  held  the  spy  shivered  and  lost 
colour.  Old  Da  Silva's  lower  jaw  went 
slack.  The  girl  gazed  from  the  agent  to 
the  prisoner,  and  suddenly  light  came  back 
to  her  eyes  and  pink  to  her  cheeks. 

"  He  is  not  a  spy  !  "  she  cried. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked 
the  Colonel,  staring  at  the  smiling  agent  as 
one  might  at  a  terrific  bomb  unexpectedly 
discovered  in  the  midst  of  one's  family  circle, 
and  due  to  explode  in  a  moment. 

"  The  young  lady  is  right,"  said  the  agent. 
"  Mr.  Folly  is  not  what  you  are  pleased  to 
call  a  spy.  I  don't  know  who  he  is,  but 
circumstances  point  to  something  that  will 
lead  him  before  the  firing  squad  this 
evening,  I  fear." 

He  moved  his  chair  back  from  the  table, 
hitched  it  around  a  little,  and  so  brought 
every  person  in  the  room  under  his  eye.  He 
produced  two  automatic  pistols  from  his 
pockets. 

"  I  can  use  these  to  a  nicety,"  he  said. 
"  Colonel,  as  you  were  !  Mr.  Foolish,  where 
are  your  papers — the  papers  that  you  were 
cautious  enough  not  to  show7  to  these 
gentlemen  ?  " 
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"Papers?"  said  Mr.  Folly.  "I  have 
nothing  in  the  way  of  credentials  except 
this  cablegram  from  my  brother,  telling  me 
to  draw  on  his  bankers.  These  gentlemen 
seemed  satisfied  with  it,  though  what  they 
think  I  am,  or  what  they  want  me  to  invest 
my  money  in,  beats  me." 

"  You  needn't  put  your  hand  in  your 
pocket,"  said  the  other.  "  I'll  take  your 
word  for  it.  Keep  still,  gentlemen,  or 
I'll  lose  my  nerve  and  signal  for  reinforce- 
ments." 

"  You  are  very  amusing,  all  of  you,"  said 
Mr.  Folly,  "  but  I  fear  that  I  have  become 
involved  in  a  purely  private  matter,  through 
a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  and  am  anxious 
to  return  to  my  ship." 

"  My  clever  young  friend,"  returned  the 
man  with  the  automatics, "  Messrs.  Hitchcock 
and  Hamm  will  never  again  see  your  smiling 
face." 

"  I  can  stand  that  if  they  can,"  replied 
Mr.  Folly,  "for  my  own  account  there  is 
overdrawn.  This  cable  refers  to  my  brother's 
account,  which  is  healthy,  though  scarcely 
healthy  enough  to  stand  the  strain  which 
these  gentlemen  seemed  determined  to  put 
it  to.     What's  it  all  about,  anyway  ?  " 

The  genuine  spy — who  so  short  a  time 
before  had  looked  exactly  like  a  genuine 
agent  from  London — laughed  politely  and 
with  something  of  admiration  in  the  sound. 
Old  Da  Silva  turned  weary  eyes  upon  Mr. 
Folly.  He  had  aged  ten  years  in  the  last 
ten  minutes. 

"  If  you  are  not  the  man  we  expected,  and 
if  you  are  not  a  spy,  then  what  brought  you 
into  this  death-trap  ?  "  he  asked  bitterly. 

Mr.  Folly  pointed  at  the  man  in  the 
alpaca  coat,  who  continued  to  hold  him  by 
the  arm,  for  lack  of  anything  better  to  do. 

"  Our  friend  here  and  the  spirit  of 
adventure,"  he  said. 

"  But  why  did  you  return  to  it  ?  Are  you 
such  a  fool  as  not  to  have  detected  any  hint 
of  danger  ?  "  asked  the  old  man. 

"  Yes,  I  began  to  suspect  complications," 
returned  the  passenger  ;  "  but  even  if  I  had 
known  that  I  was  to  meet  this  person 
with  the  automatic  pistols,  I  should  have 
returned." 

He  looked  at  Olivia  and  bowed.  Their 
eyes  met  for  a  second. 

"  Yes,  sefior,  I  would  have  returned,"  said 
Mr.  Folly. 

"  Very  pretty,"  said  the  spy.  "  I  can 
almost  find  it  in  my  heart  to  wish  you  a 
better  fate  and  a  better  name." 

"  The  name  is  good  enough,"  returned  the 


passenger.  « Nodford  is  the  titular  name. 
My  brother  is  the  present  earl." 

"  Come  now,"  said  the  other,  "  that's  a 
bit  too  thick.  The  brother  of  an  earl 
doesn't  take  on  jobs  of  this  nature.  But 
I've  wasted  too  much  time  already.  You 
will  pardon  me,  Miss  Da  Silva,  if  I  discharge 
a  couple  of  shots  into  the  ceiling  as  a  signal 
to  my  men." 

But  at  that  moment  brisk  voices  were 
heard  outside,  heavy  feet  smote  the  gallery, 
the  name  of  Folly  was  shouted,  and  then 
Captains  Watkin,  White,  Ling,  and  Dever 
looked  into  the  breakfast-room.  Their  eyes 
centred  immediately  upon  the  gentleman 
with  the  automatics. 

"  What  ?  Pistols  !  "  exclaimed  Captain 
Watkin  ;  and  on  the  instant  four  braces  of 
huge  revolvers  were  levelled  at  the  spy. 
The  spy's  agreeable  smile  was  frozen  on  his 
face. 

"Mr.  Folly,  I'm  ashamed  of  you,"  said 
Watkin.     "  Get  out." 

Mr.  Folly  did  not  move,  but  the  Colonel 
and  the  gentleman  in  the  alpaca  coat  faded 
away  like  smoke,  ignorant  of  the  meaning 
of  the  interruption,  content  to  leave  the 
mystery  of  Mr.  Folly's  identity  unsolved 
and  the  fate  of  the  Da  Silvas  uncertain — 
pleased  to  death,  in  fact,  to  accept  this 
unexpected  chance  of  escape  without  question. 
The  spy  cleared  his  throat. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  four  captains  told  him  who  they 
were. 

"  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  joint  you're 
runnin'  here,"  said  the  master  of  the  New- 
foundland barquentine,  "  but  I  don't  like  the 
looks  of  you  or  your  pistols.  It's  no  place 
for  my  passenger,  anyhow.  H'ist  your 
hands  a  bit  higher  above  your  head,  will 
you?" 

Old  Da  Silva  moved  from  his  seat  at  the 
table  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  He  held  his 
napkin  in  his  hands.  His  eyes  met  Mr. 
Folly's,  and  the  passenger  nodded.  Quick 
as  a  flash,  the  old  man  took  a  turn  around 
the  spy's  wrists  with  the  napkin. 

"  Now  gag  him  and  bind  him  to  the 
chair,"  said  Mr.  Folly. 

The  sefior  did  as  he  was  told. 

"  Now  we  had  better  be  going,"  said  Mr. 
Folly,  "for  the  police  are  hiding  in  the 
garden,  I  think.  Watkin,  you  are  a  true 
friend,  and  some  day  I  may  be  able  to  repay 
you  for  this,  and  for  your  unfailing  good 
nature  in  the  past.  Captain  Dever,  your 
ship  is  due  to  sail  to-day,  I  think.  You 
will  have  to  find  room  aboard  her  for  three 
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passengers.      Seiior    Da    Silva,    you    must  Olivia  on  his  arm,  leaving  the  spy  gagged, 

consider  yourself  as  my  most  honoured  guest  bound,  and   helpless  in   his   chair.      They 

until  you  disembark  at  some  point  of  safety.  passed  down  the  lawn  and  front  garden  to 

Olivia,  allow  me  to  offer  you  my  arm."  their  horses,  leaving  the  policemen  crouched 

"  What  are  you  givin'  us  ?"  asked  Captain  among  the  roses,  awaiting  the  signal  that 

Watkin.  never  came.     Mr.  Folly  lifted  Olivia  to  his 

"  Jack,"  said  Mr.  Folly,  laying  a  hand  on  own  saddle. 

the  Captain's  shoulder,  "  I  mean  what  I  say.  "You  did  not  want   to  shoot  me,  even 

There  sits  a  spy  of  this  Government.     Senor  when  you  thought  me  a  spy,"  he  whispered. 

Da  Silva  and  this  young  lady  are  in  grave  looking  up  into  her  flushed  face, 

danger  of   being  stood  against  a  wall  and  "  No,"  she  breathed, 

shot.      I  am  in  the  same  plight,  for  I  am  "  And  I  decided  that  the   game  was  off 

what  these  revolutionists  first  thought  me —  the  moment  I  saw  that  bounder  McFaggen 

the  English  agent  of  the  promoters  of  this  roll  his*  eye  at  you,"  he  said.     "  Even  if  the 

turnover    that  will    never    turn.       So    we  Government  hadn't  chipped  in,  there  would 

must  all  three  take  passage  on   the   Silas  have  been  no  revolution  this  year." 

P.  Roote"  "  Thank  yon.     I  knew  it,"  replied  Olivia 

He  led  the  way  out  of  the  house,  with  quietly. 


MY    HERITAGE. 

HpHE  Spring  is  mine  ! 
*      I  see  its  vigour  waking; 
The  birds  are  singing  in  the  trees, 
New  life  is  lifted  on  the  breeze, 
The  winter's  gloom  forsaking. 
With  promise  boundless  as  the  seas, 
The  Spring  is  mine! 

The  Dawn  is  mine! 
I  hear  its  music  calling; 
And  all  the  world  is  young  and  new, 
With  elfin  beads  of  crystal  dew 

On  leaf  and  blossom  falling. 
Filled  with  the  hope  that  Eden  knew, 
The  Dawn  is  mine ! 

And  Youth  is  mine! 
1  feel  its  pulse  a»throbbing« 
My  blood  is  dancing  with  delight, 
It  is  my  heritage—my  right 

To  laugh.    Away  with  sobbing 
And  pain,  for  now  there  is  no  night, 
And  Youth  is  mine  I 

For  Love  is  mine ! 
I  know  the  constant  burning 
Towards  that  world  of  sweetened  pain, 
Where  years,  like  moments,  count  as  vain  ; 

And  from  those  red  lips  yearning 
1  long  to  feel  your  kiss  again. 
For  Love  is  mine ! 

C.  W.  MILES. 


THE   LOVE   PHILTRE 


By  A.    M.    BURRAGE 

Illustrated  by  Norah  Schlegel 


IT  was  Frawbarn  who  discovered  that  the 
Currans  lived  within  easy  walking 
distance  of  a  real  live  witch.  Our 
hosts,  the  Currans,  had  been  at  Porthkew — 
or,  rather,  their  family  had — since  the  days 
when  mammoth-breeding  began  to  decline, 
and  even  the  best  hunts  were  compelled  to 
run  a  drag ;  but  they  had  no  idea,  until 
Frawbarn  told  them,  of  the  existence  of  a 
dabbler  in  magic  in  their  vicinity. 

Frawbarn  is  a  sort  of  accidental  ferret. 
He  does  not  seek  obscure  facts  ;  they  simply 
confront  him  and  shout  at  him.  He  sprang 
upon  us  his  news  about  the  witch  at  dinner 
one  night,  just  as  old  Admiral  Canty  was 
drawing  his  first  breath  after  giving  the 
table  part  of  his  opinion  on  the  party  in 
power. 

"  A  real  witch  ? "  I  asked,  fatuously  but 
with  haste,  so  as  to  get  in  before  the  Admiral 
got  his  second  wind. 


"This   Government- 


'  began  the  old 
man. 

"Rather,"  said  Frawbarn.  "Familiar 
spirit,  besom  black  magic — grey  for  those 
in  half -mourning,  or  white  for  weddings — 
curses,  spells,  love  philtres,  everything  at 
the  lowest  modern  prices.  Look  up  the 
lowest  price  curse  in  somebody's  catalogue, 
and  I'll  wager  this  old  woman  will  do  it  for 
half  the  money." 

"  Some  of  the  best  curses,"  Clavering 
remarked,  "are  given  away  for  nothing. 
All  my  best  ones  have  been  given  to 
me." 

"  A  set  of  double-dealing  rogues,"  boomed 
the  Admiral. 

"  Yes,  sir,  of  course  they  are,"  said 
Frawbarn.  "  But  there  aren't  many  of  them 
left." 

"  Not  many  of  them  left !  Since  they've 
sold   their  souls  to   the    Nationalists,  and 
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allowed  themselves  to  be  blackmailed  by  the 
Labour  Party " 

"This  lady,"  said  Frawbarn,  "has  sold 
her  soul  to — never  mind  whom.  I  don't 
like  to  mention  names.  You  may  under- 
stand when  I  tell  you  that  she  recites  all 
her  prayers  backwards,  in  spite  of  a  certain 
amount  of  difficulty  with  some  of  the 
collects." 

"  But  where  does  she  live  ? "  Eunice 
cried. 

"  Over  at  Polmeer.  You  can  go  and  see 
her  at  any  time  except  when  the  person  I 
didn't  like  to  mention  by  name  is  there. 
Then,  of  course,  she's  not  at  home  to  any- 
body else." 

"  But  how  topping  ! "  said  Celia,  making 
use  of  her  favourite  expression.  She  had 
once^said  the  same  thing,  from  pure  force  of 
habit,  to  an  Bast  End  vicar  who  was  rather 
nervously  discoursing  on  the  unseemly  lives 
led  by  nine-tenths  of  his  parishioners. 

"May  I  inquire  the  lady's  name  and 
address  ? "  I  asked,  seeing  the  Admiral 
glaring  round  hungrily  for  a  pause. 

"  She  is  known  as  Aunt  Is'bel,"  Frawbarn 
answered.  "  I  don't  know  her  address,  but 
Aunt  Is'bel,  Polmeer,  will  always  find  her. 
Cheques  should  be  crossed  '  Hades,  Tophet 
and  Subterranean  Bank,  Ltd." 

"  I  should  love  to  go  and  see  her,"  Eunice 
said. 

"  You  be  careful,  Child,"  said  I. 

Eunice  made  a  face  at  me — a  thing  she 
had  not  done  since  she  had  been  grown  up, 
and  she  had  grown  up  suddenly  during  the 
two  years  I  had  spent  in  South  America. 
On  my  return  she  seemed  even  more 
a  stranger  than  if  she  had  been  a  new 
acquaintance.  There  was  a  barrier  between 
us,  a  difficult  barrier  to  break  through, 
because  neither  of  us  knew  of  what  stuff  it 
was  made.  It  had  been  a  sad  experience  to 
meet  Eunice  grown  up,  after  having  been  a 
friend  of  Eunice  the  kid.  That  grimace, 
however,  brought  us  almost  within  hand's 
reach  of  the  old  days.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well 
we  were  at  table,  or  I  might  have  pulled  her 
hair  for  it  and  sat  her  on  the  floor.  Old 
customs  die  hard. 

"  Be  careful  of  what,  Babe  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  That's  exactly  it,"  said  I,  bowling  for  a 
catch.  "You  don't  know.  Witches  are 
awkward  folk  to  have  dealings  with.  You, 
of  course,  don't  believe  in  witchcraft.  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  black  arts  were 
practised  far  more  than  they  are  to-day,  a 
number  of  people,  when  charged  with  the 
crime  of  witchcraft,  actually  pleaded  guilty. 


Moreover,  there  are  to-day  a  number  of 
highly  -  educated  men  seriously  studying 
magic  in  the  East." 

"He  says  it,"  said  Eunice  to  the  table, 
"  as  if  it  all  came  out  of  a  book." 

One  or  two  laughed  and  eyed  me  with 
surprise.  Clavering  looked  at  me  with  a 
certain  fixity,  which,  in  a  way,  was  worse 
than  if  he  had  vulgarly  winked.  He  had 
played  cricket  with  me  a  good  many  times 
in  the  old  days,  and  knew  me  very  well. 

"That  was  always  your  best  ball,"  he 
said,  with  apparent  irrelevance — "the  one 
you  sent  down  after  you'd  let  the  batsman 
help  himself  to  a  nice  square  cut,  a  trifle 
faster  than  the  others,  and  breaking  an  inch 
or  two  away  from  the  off.  The  batsman 
'  bites  '  at  it,  and  short  slip  stands  where  he 
is  and  smiles,  and  waits  for  it  to  come 
down." 

All  this  was  Clavering's  pleasant  way  of 
telling  me  that  he  knew  my  game.  I  had  in 
truth  pretended  to  take  witchcraft  seriously, 
so  as  to  whet  Eunice's  curiosity  to  see  the 
alleged  witch.  Polmeer  was  five  or  six  miles 
away,  and  I  should  enjoy  the  walk  there  and 
back  with  her.  Yes,  I  had  already  decided 
that  we  should  walk. 

"Funnily  enough,"  said  I,  "you're  the 
short  slip  in  this  case,  Clavering." 

Clavering's  eyebrows  went  up,  and  I 
smiled.  Eunice  urged  me  somewhat  im- 
patiently to  talk  intelligibly. 

"  If  a  lunacy  commissioner  overheard  you," 
she  added,  "  it  might  be  serious." 

The  powers  that  be— among  them  Celia's 
mother  and  Mrs.  Curran,  not  to  say  Eunice 
— had  decided  that  Clavering  was  to  marry 
Celia.  Every  member  of  the  house-party, 
except  the  two  themselves,  was  aware  of  the 
destiny  arranged  for  them.  We  regarded 
their  progress  much  as  cold-blooded  surgeons 
regard  a  patient  who  is  sure  to  succumb 
sooner  or  later. 

After  dinner,  before  Mrs.  Curran  could 
get  a  bridge  table  going,  and  her  obedient 
spouse  herded  all  the  surplus  men,  except 
Clavering — who  was  left  to  talk  to  Celia — 
into  the  billiard  room,  I  sought  out  Eunice. 
She  was  sitting  by  herself  beside  a  music 
cabinet,  trying  to  find  a  song  for  the  Admiral. 

"You  were  joking  to-night  at  dinner, 
weren't  you  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Eather !  I  was  in  great  form.  Kept 
the  table  in  a  continuous  roar.  Servants, 
unable  to  contain  themselves,  dropped 
dishes " 

"  Idiot !  I  mean  you  weren't  serious  when 
you  talked  about  witches,  were  you  ?  " 
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'•  Well- 


'  I  paused.  Somehow  I 
hated  lying  to  Eunice.  "  I  wasn't  altogether 
joking,"  I  compromised. 

"There  can't  be  anything  in  it,"  said 
Eunice. 

I  said  nothing.     Why  should  I  ? 

"  If  there  is  ...  I  was  thinking  about 
love  philtres  .  .  .  Mr.  Olavering  ..." 

I  fairly  gasped,  and  did  a  sort  of  half- 
hearted cough  to  hide  it.  Eunice  had  hit 
upon  the  very  idea  which  I  had  been  going 
to  use  as  a  bait  to  get  her  to  go  to  Polmeer 
with  me. 

"  He  is  a  bit  slow,  isn't  he  ? "  said  I, 
playing  up. 

"  You  needn't  be  vulgar." 

"Well,  he  is.  Either  he's  slow  or  he 
doesn't  want  her.  P'r'aps  his  indifference 
is  reciprocated.  It's  a  jolly  good  idea  of 
yours,  Eunice.  We'll  go  and  see  what  the 
old  lady  can  do  in  the  way  of  love  potions." 

"But  how  could  we  get  them  to  drink 
it  ?  "  Eunice  demanded. 

"  Early  morning  tea.  I  rise  with  the  lark, 
and  keep  on  stumbling  over  menials  tottering 
about  with  trays.  You  must  get  up  early, 
too.  Lie  in  wait  for  the  servant  at  the  door 
and  take  Celia's  tea  in  to  her.  I'll  do  the 
same  with  Clavering.  By  Jove,  if  there's 
anything  in  witchcraft,  they'll  have  eloped 
by  lunch-time." 

"  Don't  be  silly,"  said  Eunice.  "  But  we 
might  try  it,  mightn't  we  ?  " 

"  When  ?  " 

Mrs.  Curran  was  bearing  down  on  us,  and 
Eunice  hurriedly  whispered  :  "  To-morrow 
afternoon  ?  "     I  nodded  and  smiled. 

"  Well,"  said  Clavering  genially,  when  we 
forgathered  in  the  smoke-room  just  before 
bed-time  for  what  he  was  pleased  to  describe 
as  "a  small  tot  of  the  Old  and  Bold" — 
"well,  did  the  batsman  put  up  a  catch  all 
right  ?  " 

"Yes,  thanks,"  said  I.  "Well  held, 
Clavering.  Hope  it  didn't  sting  your  fingers. 
There  was  a  nasty  twist  on  that  ball." 

Clavering  racked  his  brains  visibly. 

"You're  a  clever  fellow,  Arnold,"  he  said 
at  last. 

"Now,  that,"  said  I  modestly,  "is  just 
what  /  was  beginning  to  suspect." 

II. 

After  lunch  on  the  following  afternoon 
Eunice  and  I  duly  set  forth  together. 
Nobody  asked  us  even  casually  where  we 
were  going.  The  others  devoted  themselves 
to  slumber  or  lawn  tennis,  according  to  their 
ages  and  inclinations. 


Our  way  led  seaward  across  a  moor  of 
which  I  knew  every  stone.  My  heart  was 
heavy  because  the  wraith  of  Eunice  the 
child  went  before  me,  a  shadowy  symbol  of 
past  things  that  could  never  be  the  same 
again.  Eunice,  irretrievably  grown  up, 
walked  beside  me.  We  had  been  friends — 
almost  better  than  friends — in  the  good  old 
Now  Heaven  alone  knew  what  we 


were. 

When  a  young  man  follows  the  fashion  of 
his  kind  and  falls  in  love,  he  finds  all  his  pet 
philosophies  desert  him.  He  can  read  his 
fill  of  the  ways  of  women,  but  his  woman  is 
always  outside  the  radius  of  written  words, 
different  from  all  the  others.  I  tried  to 
imagine  myself  in  conversation  with  an  old 
and  sapient  man,  with  a  lovely  white  beard, 
who  knew  all  about  everything. 

"  Eunice  is  so  different  now,"  said  I. 

"  She's  grown  up,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  Of  course  she  is,"  I  agreed  ;  "  but  she 
needn't  be  different  in  just  the  way  she  is 
being  different." 

"  How  do  you  want  her  to  be  ?  "  inquired 
the  savant. 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  love  her."  (We  were 
getting  on  famously.  I  didn't  mind  telling 
him  that,  since  he  didn't  really  exist.)  "  I 
think  she  might  treat  me  like  an  old  friend." 

"  See  here,  my  boy,"  said  the  learned  one, 
"  all  women  are  the  same.  She  holds  you  at 
arm's  length  because  deep  down  in  her  heart 
she  loves  you." 

With  that  I  seized  the  old  humbug  by  the 
beard  and  threw  him  violently  to  the  ground. 

"  And  you  call  yourself  a  sage  !  "  I  cried. 
"  Every  old  fool  would  tell  me  that.  And  it's 
all  wrong — it's  all  wrong.  Eunice  is  different 
from  all  the  others.  The  ordinary  rules 
don't  apply  to  her,  so " 

Eunice  interrupted  our  conversation. 

"  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  chatter  a 
little,"  she  said,  "I  will  try  not  to  be  bored. 
The  strong  silent  business  doesn't  suit  you, 
you  know." 

So  I  chattered  a  bit,  and  meanwhile  my 
imaginary  sage  picked  himself  up,  and  dusted 
himself  down,  and  pulled  bits  of  straw  and 
stuff  out  of  his  whiskers.  He  seemed  to 
bear  me  no  ill-will. 

"If  she  doesn't  love  you,"  said  he 
triumphantly,  "why  do  you  think  she  is 
with  you  this  afternoon  on  this  tomfool 
errand  ?  " 

"This  is  a  lark,"  I  answered  miserably, 
"and  Eunice  still  loves  a  lark,  thank 
Heaven ! " 

The  sage  might  have  retorted  that  Eunice 
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hardly  looked  the  part  just  then,  but  was 
more  remindful  of  one  well  stricken  with 
boredom.  He  did  not,  however,  because  I 
simply  had  to  dismiss  him  then  and  talk  to 
Eunice. 

This  was  not  easy.  Light  persiflage  stood 
no  chance  that  afternoon  of  being  mistaken 
for  humour.  When  I  talked  of  what  were  to 
me  the  good  old  days,  she  reminded  me,  with 
an  overwhelming  assumption  of  dignity,  that 
she  was  no  longer  a  child.  A  little  devil 
then  came  and  sat  on  my  shoulder  and 
prompted  me.  From  that  moment  I  set 
coldly  and  seriously  to  the  task  of  boring 
Eunice.  I  gave  her,  with  malice  afore- 
thought, a  good  glimpse  of  what  real  boredom 
was.  For  a  solid  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
I  spoke  learnedly,  with  the  use  of  all  the 
longest  words,  on  the  habits  of  the  hermit 
crab.  She  might  only  have  been  pretending 
before,  but  during,  and  for  some  time  after, 
my  little  monologue,  Eunice  was  seriously 
cross  with  me. 

We  were  a  happy  couple  by  the  time  we 
reached  Polmeer.  I  mu^t  have  looked  like 
a  dog  in  disgrace  for  having  rolled  on  some- 
thing long  dead,  and,  in  the  circumstances, 
Eunice  might  have  passed  for  the  dog's  owner. 

Polmeer  is  a  seaside  village,  but  not  a 
fishing  village.  The  men  earn  a  precarious 
livelihood  by  standing  with  their  hands  in 
their  pockets,  looking  at  the  sea.  Their 
wives  add  to  whatever  emoluments  they 
receive  for  so  doing  by  taking  in  each  other's 
washing.  It  is  picturesque  after  a  drab  and 
squalid  fashion,  and  in  every  other  respect  it 
is  like  the  bad  dream  of  a  model  housing 
committee. 

We  had  little  difficulty  in  finding  Aunt 
Is'bel,  who,  it  appeared,  combined  her 
practice  of  the  black  arts  with  the  homely 
occupation  of  "  mangling."  A  notice  outside 
her  cottage  informed  us  that  "  it "  was  done 
there,  but  there  was  nothing  said  about 
witchcraft.  As  we  approached,  a  black  cat 
sitting  on  the  one  step  espied  an  enemy  of  a 
pleasing  ginger  hue,  and  the  pair  went  over 
a  wall  like  opposite  ends  of  the  same  streak 
of  forked  lightning.  We  heard  noises  such 
as  Dante  must  have  heard  arising  from  the 
murderers'  department. 

"  The  black  cat,"  said  I,  "  is  probably  the 
old  woman's  'familiar.'  The  ginger  cat 
doesn't  know  what  he's  taken  on.  Ignorance 
is  catching  it  pretty  hot  from  Vice." 

Eunice  remarked  that  she  saw  nothing 
funny  in  two  animals  tormenting  each  other. 
Then  I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  Aunt 
Is'bel  opened  it. 


"  Good  afternoon,"  said  I,  lifting  my  hat 
with  the  utmost  civility — one  couldn't  be 
too  careful.  "  We've  come  to  see  you  on  a 
rather  important  matter.    May  we  come  in  ?" 

The  old  lady  smiled  and  moved  aside  from 
the  door.  She  was  rather  a  jolly-lookmg 
dame,  short  and  extremely  broad,  her  face  a 
network  of  good-humoured  wrinkles.  It 
was  rather  disconcerting  to  find  that  she  had 
adorned  her  walls  with  many  coloured  texts 
and  a  church  almanack,  but  this  may  have 
been  to  deceive  the  mere  intruder. 

"  Mr.  Lucifer  quite  well  nowadays  ? "  I 
inquired,  heedless  of  a  nudge  from  Eunice. 

I  don't  think  the  old  lady  heard  me  aright. 
At  least,  she  answered  that  he  had  gone 
to  Plymouth,  and  wouldn't  be  back  before 
Saturday.  The  words,  however,  produced 
quite  an  eerie  effect  on  Eunice. 

I  turned  to  her  and  nodded  gravely. 

"  Watch  Plymouth,"  I  said. 

The  old  lady,  having  dusted  two  chairs 
and  looked  meaningly  at  them,  now  turned 
upon  us  the  gaze  of  interrogation.  I  came 
to  business. 

"We  hear,"  said  I,  "that  you  practise 
certain  ancient  and  mysterious  arts.  They 
say  you  can  do  wonderful  things." 

The  witch  nodded  brightly. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "a  man  I  know  took 
three  pounds  ten  off  me  at  bridge  the  night 
before  last.  I  want  you  to  arrange  for  his 
front  teeth  to  fall  out.  And  this  lady  here 
wants  to  buy  some  pimples,  or,  if  possible,  a 
rash,  for  a  girl  friend  of  hers." 

The  old  lady  smiled  at  me  as  if  I  were 
a  very  wicked  person  for  suggesting  such 
things,  and  shook  her  head.  I  suppose  she 
had  to  be  careful,  lest  the  misfortunes  of  all 
in  the  vicinity  were  laid  at  her  door.  Eunice, 
of  course,  spoilt  it. 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,"  she  exclaimed 
indignantly.  "  We — we  should  like  you  to 
make  up  a  love-potion,  if  you  would  be  so 
good." 

The  old  dame  cheered  up  at  once. 

"  'Tis  easy  done  as  said,"  she  answered  in 
a  broad  dialect  which  I  cannot  reproduce. 
"Things  that  won't  do  harm  Aunt  Is'bel 
does." 

"That,"  said  I  approvingly,  "is  the 
right  spirit.  Be  careful  what  you  put  in 
it,  though." 

"I  think,"  said  Eunice,  "you  might 
safely  leave  that  to  her." 

"  When  you  get  home,"  I  answered,  "  just 
read  through  '  Macbeth,'  and  you  may  think 
differently." 

The  old  lady  bustled  out  of  the  room,  and 
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reappeared  in  an  amazingly  short  space  of  time  with  a  prosaic  medicine  bottle  half  full 
of  some  colourless  fluid.  I  should  have  liked  to  bet  that  it  was  either  water,  gin,  or 
methylated  spirit. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  suggested  amicably,  as  if  on  an  after-thought,  "  you  would  both  like  to 
drink  it  now  ?  " 

"It    isn't  for  us,"   Eunice  said  coldly.      "We  are 
getting  this  for  two  of  our  friends." 
'  "  A  stimulant    for    the    affections    and   a    wedding 
present  combined,"  I  explained.     "  How  are  we  to  give 
it.  to  them  ? " 

"  Put  it  in  a  cup  from  which  they  shall  both  drink." 

"But  they  don't  drink  from  the  same  cup,  even  at 
picnics.  Won't  it  do  if  we  put  half  in  one  cup  and 
half  in  the  other  ?  " 

The  old  lady  nodded  carelessly.  Apparently 
it  didn't  matter  in  the  least  how  it  was 
administered.  ://#;>; 


"'Do  you  know,'  said  I,  'that  this  lady  will  now  be  compelled  to  marry  me?'" 
*  There,  Japhet,'  said  his  mother  in  an  awful  voice,  *  see  what  you've  been  and  done ! ' " 
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"  Haven't  we  to  say  Abracadabra  or 
anything  ?  "  I  asked. 

Once  "again  the  old  lady  shook  her  bead. 
There  were  no  complications  in  her  magic. 
It  did  its  work  without  any  preliminary 
ceremonies.  This  was  convenient,  if  a  little 
prosaic.  We  left  the  old  humbug  staring 
mutely  at  the  half-sovereign  I  had  given 
her,  and  evidently  wondering  if  she  had 
"done  right"  to  accept  so  much.  Eunice 
was  plainly  disappointed.  She  had  expected 
some  mysticism  in  return  for  her — or,  rather, 
my — money,  and  there  had  been  none. 
Henceforth  witchcraft  would  be  associated 
in  her  mind  with  mangles  and  church 
almanacks. 

"And  now,"  I  said,  as  soon  as  we  were 
outside,  "  I  expect  you'd  like  some  tea." 

"  That's  very  considerate  of  you,"  Eunice 
rejoined. 

"Not  at  all,"  I  replied.  "You  see,  I 
want  some  myself." 

III. 

As  we  approached  a  cottage  larger  and  iess 
dingy — I  mean  not  so  picturesque — as  the 
others,  we  heard  the  voice  of  a  young  boy 
uplifted  in  anguish,  accompanied  by  a 
rhythmic  sound  that  suggested  an  old- 
fashioned  method  of  dealing  with  carpets. 

"  You  little  adder  !  "  cried  a  voice,  as  the 
thwacking  stopped.  "  You  imp  of  Satan  ! 
I'll  teach  'ee  to  put  treacle  in  the  cat's 
bed  ! " 

A  moment  later  a  small  boy  tumbled  out 
of  the  cottage  weeping,  and  fled  past  us 
down  the  short  garden  path.  His  mother 
followed  him  to  the  door,  and  on  seeing  us 
her  face  relaxed  into  a  passionless  smile. 
We,  for  our  part,  did  not  allow  her  to  see 
that  we  had  to  some  extent  been  witnesses 
of  a  regrettable  incident  of  her  domestic 
life,  but  spoke  to  her  of  tea,  jam,  and  cream, 
all  of  which,  it  transpired,  were  obtainable. 

When  she  had  conducted  us  into  the 
"best  room,"  which  smelt  of  disuse  and 
seaweed,  our  hostess  made  a  casual  reference 
to  the  matter. 

"  My  Japhet's  a  good  son,"  she  said,  "  but 
he  do  be  so  careless  with  his  jokes.  It's  not 
the  waste  of  treacle  that  I  mind  so  much, 
nor  yet  the  cat  getting  sticky  all  over,  but 
the  two  together,  you  see  ! " 

She  left  us,  and  I  set  the  medicine  bottle 
containing  the  love-potion  down  upon  the 
table. 

"  Her  point  of  view,"  said  I,  "  is  rather 
novel,  but  not  illogical." 

"  I  don't  see  it,"  said  Eunice. 


"Ah,  I  said  it  was  not  illogical.  Bo 
you  mind  if  I  stagger  as  far  as  the  tavern 
around  the  corner  to  get  some  cigarettes  ? " 

"So  long  as  you  don't  stagger  on  your 
way  back,"  said  Eunice. 

"There  is  a  brightness  about  your  side 
of  our  little  dialogues,"  said  I,  "that 
would  be  very  attractive  to  a  music-hall 
audience  if  we  went  on  as  cross- talkers. 
We  have  had  the  joke  about  drink.  Now 
let's  work  in  something  about  lodgers  and 
mothers-in-law." 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  go  and  get  your 
cigarettes  !  "  Eunice  cried.  "  You're  a  perfect 
beast  this  afternoon  !  " 

I  went  with  an  unaccountably  heavy  heart. 
I  did  not  know  why  I  had  been  rude  to 
Eunice,  and  I  felt  a  cad.  She  had  not,  I 
was  sure,  taken  more  than  a  passing  notice 
of  my  words,  but  I  was  not  the  less  miserable 
because  of  that.  Even  the  consolation  of 
expressed  penitence  was  denied  me.  As 
much  as  a  "  Sorry,  old  thing,"  would  have 
been  playing  right  into  her  hands,  and  given 
her  the  cue  to  use  me  as  badly  as  she  knew 
how.     Oh,  the  joy  of  being  young  ! 

On  my  return  I  found  her  walking  in  the 
garden. 

"  Pax"  I  said.  " Let's  be  civil  to  each 
other  for  a  change." 

"  Do  you  know  how  ?  " 

"  I  shall  model  myself  on  you  and  work 
wonders.  Has  the  sportive  Japhet  re- 
turned ?  " 

"  He  has,  and  he  has  told  his  mother  he 
is  sorry,  and  all  is  forgiven," 

"  It  sounds  easy,  but  I  suppose  all  women 
aren't  like  Japhet's  mother." 

"  Do  you  want  to  say  you're  sorry  ?  " 

"  I  want  to,  but  I'm  jolly  well  not  going 
to.  Do  you  realise  how  you've  treated  me 
ever  since  I've  come  home  ?  The  old 
convention  of  *  Ladies  first '  applies  here." 

Eunice  led  the  way  back  to  the  room 
where  tea  was  awaiting  us. 

"  I  thought  it  was  pax"  she  said. 

"  So  it  is.  Let  us  discuss  other  matters, 
beginning  with  Japhet's  mother's  point  of 
view.  She  chastised  her  son  for  two  crimes, 
each  of  which,  taken  singly,  she  would  have 
dismissed  with  a  reprimand.  If  he  had 
made  the  cat  sticky  without  wasting  treacle, 
or  if  he  had  wasted  treacle  without  making 
the  cat  sticky,  he  would  not  have  been 
slippered." 

Eunice  frowned  as  she  poured  oat  the  tea. 

"  I  suppose  I'm  very  stupid,"  she  said, 
"  but  I  can't  see  it.  And,  unless  something 
wonderful  happens  in  the  case  of  Celia  and 
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Jack  Clavering,  I  shan't  pin  much  faith  to 
witches." 

"  We  must  test  the  stuff  first,"  I  said,  "  or, 
rather,  they  must." 

"I  think,"  said  Eunice,  "you'll  find  it 
rather  an  expensive  drop  of  sea-water." 

"  Is  it  sea-water  ?  " 

"I  expect  so.  Water  of  some  kind, 
anyhow.    You  can  see  it's  quite  transparent." 

I  glanced  across  at  the  medicine  bottle. 
The  fluid  certainly  was  transparent.     It  was 

so  transparent  that I  reached  for  the 

bottle  and  picked  it  up. 

"  The  magic's  started  working,"  I  remarked. 
"  The  sea- water  —  I  mean  potion  —  has 
vanished." 

"  Nonsense  ! " 

"And,"  I  continued,  "talking  of  sea- 
water,  there's  quite  a  suspicion  of  salt  in 
this  tea." 

Eunice  sipped  her  tea  again  and  con- 
centrated her  mind  on  the  flavour. 

"  Ye-es,  and  it's  not  so  hot  as  it  might  be. 
Let  me  see  the  bottle." 

The  bottle  was  certainly  empty.  I 
demonstrated  this  by  pulling  out  the  cork 
and  holding  it  upside  down.  Eunice  stared 
blankly  at  it. 

"  But  it  was  full  when  we  came  in  !  "  she 
exclaimed. 

"  Just  so  !  And  now  the  tea  is  a  trifle  salt 
and  not  quite  hot.     The  inference  is " 

"  Well, -you  couldn't  have  done  it,  and  I 
certainly  didn't." 

I  did  not  look  at  Eunice,  nor,  I  think,  did 
she  look  at  me.  An  issue  which  we  tacitly 
agreed  to  avoid  seemed  to  be  forcing  itself 
upon  us. 

"  I  think,"  said  I,  "  that  we  can  acquit 
each  other ;  and  as  the  young  son  of  the 
house  seems  to  have  a  taste  for  practical 
humour " 

There  was  a  bell  on  the  table.  Eunice 
rang  it,  and  Japhet's  mother  arrived. 

"  Sorry  to  trouble  you,"  I  said,  "  but  this 
medicine  bottle  was  full  when  we  arrived, 
and  it's  now  empty.  If  your  young  son 
has  been  in  here " 

"  He  wouldn't  drink  it,"  said  the  woman, 
but  there  were  lines  of  anxiety  on  her  face. 

"  Oh,  no,  he  wouldn't  drink  it,"  I  agreed. 
"  We  seem  to  have  drunk  it,  or,  rather,  some 
of  it,  judging  by  the  taste  and  temperature  of 
the  tea." 

"  It — it  wasn't  poison  I  " 

"It's  worse  than  poison— that  stuff,"  I 
said  solemnly.  "Much — much  worse  than 
poison  ! " 

The  poor  woman  gulped.    Then  she  lifted 


up  her  voice  and  called  for  Japhet ;  and 
after  a  while  Japhet  entered  slowly  and 
sheepishly.  Guilt  was  written  on  his  face  as 
plainly  as  somebody's  soap  upon  a  hoarding. 

I  had,  I  will  confess,  a  sneaking  admiration 
for,  besides  a  sense  of  obligation  to,  the 
young  criminal.  The  fact  that  he  could 
perpetrate  a  new  jest  while  he  was  still  sore 
as  the  result  of  a  previous  one,  denoted 
strength  of  character.  Moreover,  he  owned 
up  like  a  Briton.  It  was  a  muffled,  halting, 
incoherent  performance,  but  he  owned  up. 
His  mother  said  "  Japhet !  "  exactly  as  if 
the  name  were  an  expletive. 

"  Do  you  know  what  you've  done  ?  "  said 
I  sternly. 

His  big  dark  eyes,  bright  with  coming 
tears,  seemed  in  some  queer  fashion  to  reflect 
my  voice. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  I,  "  that  this  lady 
will  now  be  compelled  to  marry  me  ?  " 

"There,  Japhet,"  said  his  mother  in  an 
awful  voice,  "see  what  you've  been  and 
done !  " 

It  may  have  been  fear  of  the  maternal 
wrath,  or  it  may  have  been  because  his 
delicate  childish  imagination  revolted  against 
such  a  beauty  as  Eunice  being  mated  with 
such  a  beast  as  I,  but  he  howled  as  if  his 
heart  would  break.  Then  I,  who  had  been 
laughing  in  my  sleeve,  and  secretly  grateful 
to  the  little  scoundrel,  pretended  to  relent. 
Eunice  melted  towards  him,  too,  and  we 
stood  between  him  and  his  mother,  and 
comforted  and  spoilt  him,  and  Eunice  gave 
him  a  piece  of  cake  and  I  half-a-crown.  In 
the  end  his  mother  hustled  him  away, 
reciting  warnings  and  grim  prophecies,  and 
we  went  on  with  our  tea,  laughing  and 
feeling  somehdW  different,  as  if  the  sun  had 
broken  through  a  cloud. 

Afterwards  we  hesitated  outside,  and 
Eunice  said — 

"  Now  that  stuff's  been  wasted  "  (yes,  she 
said  "  wasted  "),  "  hadn't  we  better  go  back 
to  that  precious  old  charlatan  and  get  some 
more  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  let's  get  on.  I'll  tell  yon 
my  reasons  presently."  > 

So  we  climbed  out  of  Polmeer,  which  is 
built  in  a  great  hollow  of  the  cliffs  like  half 
a  cup,  and  trees  and  shadows  of  trees  hid  us 
from  the  last  cottage.  All  the  way  I  had 
been  turning  over  phrases  in  my  mind,  only 
to  find  at  the  last  moment  that  I  could  not 
use  them. 

"  No,"  said  I  suddenly,  "  it's  no  use  going 
back  for  any  more  of  the  old  lady's  love- 
potion  now.     If  it  doesn't  work,  it's  simply 
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a  waste  of  time  and  money.  If  it  does  work, 
we  can  come  over  another  afternoon,  and — 
and  enjoy  the  walk."  I  dared  to  look  at 
her.     "  Has  it  worked,  Eunice  ?  " 

The  red  dyed  her  cheeks,  and  I  saw  and 
suddenly  realised,  while  my  heart  gave  a 
great  leap.  But  she  tried  to  meet  me 
mockingly  on  the  old  ground. 

"  Has  it  ?  "  she  asked. 

In  a  fraction  of  a  moment  I  had  another 
vision  of  my  white-bearded  sage,  who  waved 
his  hand  to  me  and  called  :  "I  told  you." 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  but  Eunice  is 
different." 

"•No,"  I  said  aloud  to  her,  "  it  hasn't. 
It  never  had  the  chance.  I've  loved  you  a 
long  time — since  the  days  which  now  you 
choose  not  to  be  reminded  of.  But  you, 
Eunice,  if  you  cared,  then  I  should  really 
believe  in  magic."- 


"  Would  you  ?  "  she'  said,  and  suddenly 
her  voice  was  like  that  of  the  Eunice  of  old 
times  speaking  to  me  across  the  years. 
"  But  suppose  I,  too,  had  cared  for  a  long 
time  ?  It  wouldn't  say  so  much  for  the 
potion,  would  it  ?  " 

We  both  stopped,  and  I  turned  towards 
her,  conscious  only  of  one  thing — that  we 
had  found  a  magic  older  and  more  wonderful 
than  all  the  craft  of  wizardry.  There  was, 
thank  Heaven,  nobody  in  sight. 

After  a  long  while  Eunice  addressed  me, 
saying  in  a  very  muffled  voice — 

"  I  know  I've  been  a  beast  to  you,  dear, 
but  I  can't  think  why.     Why  was  I  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head  as  much  as  I  was 
able. 

"  It  would  take,"  I  said,  "  a  very  wise  old 
man  with  a  long  white  beard  to  answer  that 
question." 
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OCEAN   TRADE  ROUTES 

AND  THE  PANAMA 

CANAL 


By    R.    A.    FLETCHER 


EYER  since  it  was  recognised  that,  as  a 
result  of  American  energy  and  enter- 
prise, the  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  would  be  constructed,  conjectures 
have  been  abundant  as  to  the  effect  the  canal 
may  be  expected  to  have  upon  the  maritime 
carrying  trade  of  the  world.  The  War  has 
demonstrated  one  phase  of  its  strategic 
importance,  for  it  has  provided  an  alternative 
route  from  Australia  and  the  Far  East  when 
the  Mediterranean  became  too  dangerous. 
Its  importance  to  British  shipping,  now  that 
peace  has  returned,  is  beyond  question,  for, 
notwithstanding  the  losses  of  the  British 
mercantile  marine  during  the  War,  half  of 
the  international  oversea  trade  may  still  be 
expected  to  be  carried  in  British  vessels. 
The  main  competitor  was  Germany,  and 
her  mercantile  marine  will  continue  to  be  a 
negligible  factor  until  it  can  be  reconstituted 
and  set  going  again.  This  may  take  some 
time,  for  the  Allies'  shipping  losses  have  to 
be  made  good.  m  In  what  directions,  then,  are 
shipping  and  commerce  likely  to  be  affected  ? 

The  United  States  coastal  trade  will  be 
increased  between  those  eastern  ports  which 
are  near,  or  have  the  best  railroad  facilities 
of  access  to,  the  great  industrial  and  manu- 
facturing and  coal-producing  centres  in  the 
eastern  and  middle  States,  and  the  compara- 
tively few  Pacific  coast  ports  which  are  good 
commercial  centres  of  distribution  to  those 
States  which  are  still  importers  as  their 
manufactures  are  less  developed.  Between  the 
two  coasts  are  the  great  middle  States,  which 
are  of  equal  importance  commercially  to,  and 
hardly  less  in  power  of  industrial  production 
than,  the  States  of  the  eastern  seaboard. 

One  result  of  the  anti-trust  or  anti- 
monopoly  agitation  in  the  United  States  has 
been  the  decision  to  prevent  American  rail- 
road interests  from  exercising  a  controlling 
influence  in  any  steamship  organisation  using 
the  Panama  Canal.     This,  before  the  War, 


was  beginning  to  give  a  tremendous 
stimulus  to  the  American  coastwise  ship- 
owning  industry,  and  so  long  as  the 
American  coastwise  trade  is  reserved  for 
American-owned  and  American-built  vessels 
— and  under  American  law  a  voyage  between 
any  two  United  States  ports  is  a  coastal 
voyage — American  coastal  shipowners  will 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  competition  of 
other  nations'  ships  with  their  cheaper  labour ; 
and  while  American  railroad  interests  in 
shipping  are  restricted  as  indicated,  the  coastal 
shipowners  will  be  able  to  compete  on  profit- 
able terms  against  the  groups  of  railroad 
companies  owning  the  transcontinental 
lines.  The  whole  of  the  coastal  shipping 
traffic  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
shores  will  pass  through  the  Panama  Canal, 
but  the  volume  of  that  trade  will  depend 
entirely  upon  economic  conditions  of  supply 
and  demand,  not  only  of  tonnage,  but  of 
manufactured  articles  and  commerce  gener- 
ally, and  on  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  return  rapidly  from  war  conditions  to 
those  of  peace,  to  meet  their  ownf  needs,  and 
help  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  war-stricken 
areas  of  Europe. 

The  supply  of  tonnage  for  coastwise  trade 
is  likely  to  be  ample,  for  the  American  yards 
were  very  busy  before  the  War,  building  or 
altering  ships  for  participation  in  the  trade 
via  Panama,  and,  since  America  entered  the 
War,  have  been  producing  ships  at  a 
tremendous  pace,  calculated  to  create  a 
"bridge  of  boats  across  the  Atlantic."  In 
spite  of  the  comparative  failure  of  some  of 
their  enterprises  of  this  character,  and  one 
or  two  conspicuous  fiascos,  the  net  result  in 
available  tonnage  is  too  important  to  be  over- 
looked. Indeed,  it  is  already  feared  that  the 
tonnage  offered  may  exceed  the  demand, 
especially-  at  first,  owing  to  the  desire  of  so 
many  firms  to  be  among  the  first  on  the  spot 
and  secure  a  good  share  of  whatever  trade 
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may  be  obtainable  ;  but  it  may  be  assumed 
safely  that  any  early  superfluous  tonnage  for 
this  purpose  will  be  gradually  and  not  very 
slowly  absorbed  as  trade  increases. 

This  coastal-borne  trade  willnot  be  confined 
to  American  goods.  Arrangements  are  being 
made,  as  necessity  arises,  whereby  the  great 
English  and  certain  of  the  Allies'  steamship 
lines  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston, 
will  convey  to  those  ports  goods  for  tranship- 
ment in  an  American  vessel  consigned  to  an 
American  gulf  or  West  Indian  port.  Many 
of  the  American  companies  maintaining  these 
local  services  have  been  able,  to  extend  their 
services  via  Panama  to  and  from  the  west 
coast,  and  to  augment  their  fleets,  and  it  is 
evident  that  they  will  be  able  to  convey 
British  and  European  goods  to  the  west 
coast  also. 

This  brings  at  once  to  the  fore  the  im- 
portant question  of  the  dues  which  the 
Panama  Canal  authorities — i.e.,  the  United 
States  Government — will  impose  on  all  ton- 
nage passing  through  the  canal.  With  the 
usual  American  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
commercial  development,  coupled  with  the 
American  fondness  for  doing  everything  on  an 
unconventional  and  gigantic  scale,  the  canal 
has  been  made  wide  enough  and  deep  enough 
to  allow  of  the  passage,  not  only  of  the  largest 
vessels  yet  constructed,  but  of  any  vessels 
likely  to  leave  the  builders'  yards  for  many 
a  long  year  to  come.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  largest  steamers,  excepting  the 
great  passenger  ships  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
are  the  more  economical,  proportionately  to 
their  tonnage,  to  run,  compared  with  much 
smaller  vessels  ;  but  this  brings  us  to  a  totally 
new  set  of  conditions,  the  consideration  of 
which  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  article, 
though  not  without  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  extent  to  which  the  canal  may  be 
used  in  the  future.  It  is  sufficient  to  state 
at  the  moment  that  the  limitation  pf  the  size 
of  vessels  is  due  to  the  inability  of  most  ports 
to  receive  them  at  low  tide. 

The  American  Government  in  November, 
1912,  proclaimed  ^the  following  rates  of  toll 
to  be  paid  by  vessels  using  the  Panama 
Canal  : — 

1.  On  merchant  vessels  carrying  passen- 
gers or  cargo,  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents 
($1.20)  per  net  vessel  ton — each  one 
hundred  (100)  cubic  feet — of  actual  earning 
capacity. 

2.  On  vessels  in  ballast  without  passengers, 
or  cargo,  forty  (40)  per  cent,  less  than  the 
rate  of  tolls  for  vessels  with  passengers  oi\ 
cargo. 


3.  Upon  naval  vessels,  other  than  trans- 
ports, colliers,  hospital  ships,  and  supply 
ships,  fifty  (50)  cents  per  displacement  ton. 

4.  Upon  Army  and  Navy  transports, 
colliers,  hospital  ships,  and  supply  ships,  one 
dollar  and  twenty  cents  ($1.20)  per  net 
ton,  the  vessels  to  be  measured  by  the  same 
rules  as  are  employed  in  determining  the  net 
tonnage  of  merchant  vessels. 

These  tolls  have  not  been  altered  since, 
and  are  not  likely  to  be,  unless  the  Suez 
Canal  Company,  which  within  the  last  few 
years  has  reduced  its  rates  two  or  three 
times,  should  make  another  cut  and  compel 
the  Panama  authorities  to  follow  suit.  The 
present  Suez  dues  are  6  francs  25  centimes 
per  net  ton,  and  3  francs  75  centimes 
for  vessels  in  ballast.  The  fees  per  ton 
are,  therefore,  about  the  same  for  the  two 
canals.  The  Suez  Canal,  however,  imposes 
a  per  capita  duty  on  passengers.  This 
duty  is  not  paid  by  the  passengers  direct, 
but  by  the  steamship  proprietary,  which  in- 
cludes the  duty  in  the  fares  charged.  By  the 
Panama  Canal  route  there  is  not  intended, 
at  present,  to  impose  any  extra  duty  on  the 
passengers  carried. 

At  each  canal  there  are  charges,  based 
on  tonnage,  if  certain  towage  services  be 
rendered  ;  but  Suez  is  an  all-sea-level  canal, 
and  vessels  can  pass  through  at  low  speed 
under  their  own  steam.  The  Panama  is  a 
lock  canal,  it  being  necessary  to  ascend  and 
descend  to  and  from  Gatun  Lake  by  a  series 
of  locks.  Steamers  may  use  their  own 
power  while  slowly  crossing  Gatun  Lake,  but 
in  passing  through  the  locks  and  their 
approaches  or  exits,  they  will  be  towed  by 
electric  locomotives  running  on  rails  along 
the  banks. 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  state  parentheti- 
cally that  it  is  not  true  that  the  canal  was 
constructed  on  the  lock  system  because  of  the 
difference  in  the  level  of  the  sea  at  Panama 
and  Colon.  Engineering  reasons  accounted 
for  the  adoption  of  the  lock  system,  and  all 
that  may  be  said  as  to  the  sea-level  fiction 
is  that  the  tidal  variation,  from  causes  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  canal,  is  greater 
on  one  side  of  the  isthmus  than  on  the  other. 

The  proposal  seriously  advanced  in  America, 
at  the  time  the  canal  was  opened,  that 
American-owned  vessels  in  the  coasting 
trade  using  the  canal  should  be  exempt 
from  all  tonnage  dues,  is  being  revived 
again.  This  would  have  been  unfair  to 
foreign-owned  vessels,  and  from  the  British 
and  European  point  of  view — which  is  shared 
also  by  a  large  section  of  the   American 
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public — a  flagrant  violation  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty,  under  which  America 
agreed  that  all  nations  should  receive  equal 
treatment  in  the  use  of  the  canal. 

Nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  the  proposal 
will  meet  now  with  a  better  fate  than  it  did 
five  years  ago.  But  seeing  that  it  has  been 
put  forward  in  support  of  the  contention  that 
as  much  as  possible  must  be  done  to  aid  in 
the  employment  of  vessels  built  in  America 
under  the  War  programme,  it  is  not  entirely 
an  idea  that  one  can  afford  to  disregard 
off-hand  as  of  no  conceivable  importance. 

The  passage  of  every  ship  through  the 
canal  must  cost  not  less  than  a  certain 
sum  ;  the  canal  must  meet  its  expenses  as 
far  as  it  can.  Exemption  would  have  meant 
merely  the  gift  of  so  many  dollars  per  vessel 
to  owners  of  vessels  on  the  American 
register.  Shippers  would  have  benefited 
little,  if  at. all,  and  then  only  to  the  extent 
to  which  freight  charges  might  be  cut 
in  facing  the  competition  of  British  or 
European  vessels  ;  for  be  it  remembered  that 
while  non-American  vessels  may  not  enter 
the  coastal  trade,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
American  vessels  from  entering  any  trade 
they  can.  The  reasons  they  do  not  do  so 
are  to  be  found  in  the  protection  laws 
affecting  United  States  ships.  For  one  thing, 
it  is  impossible  for  steamships  built  and 
owned  in  America  to  engage  profitably  in 
the  ocean  carrying  trade  in  competition  with 
the  more  cheaply  built  and  run  steamships 
of  Europe  and  Great  Britain ;  and,  for 
another,  there  are  very  few  American  steam- 
ships, indeed,  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  The 
concession  that  American  citizens  may 
purchase  foreign-built  vessels  and  register 
them  under  the  American  flag  for  foreign 
trade  did  not  result  in  any  startling  accession 
to  the  United  States  mercantile  marine  ;  but 
that  it  is  intended  to  take  advantage  of 
it  is  shown  by  the  recent  negotiations — 
which  did  not  succeed — to  place  the  vessels 
of  the  Morgan  combine  on  the  American 
registry. 

Had  the  exemption  privilege  been  granted, 
it  would  have  rendered  it  cheaper  to 
send  some  kinds  of  goods  from  this  country 
and  Europe,  destined  for  the  west  coast  of 
the  United  States,  on  through  bills,  to  New 
York  or  other  eastern  ports,  there  to  be  tran- 
shipped to  an  American  vessel  for  the 
completion  of  the  journey,  than  to  ship 
them  direct  from  England.  This  would 
have  resulted  in  more  American  vessels 
using  the  canal  free  of  tonnage  dues,  and 
fewer  foreign   vessels,   which   have   to   pay 


their  tolls,  passing  through  the  waterway. 
From  the  purely  American  point  of  view, 
this  would  be  most  satisfactory  for  a  time 
for  American  shipping,  but  the  balance  of 
the  benefit  could  not,  in  the  economic  nature 
of  things,  be  more  than  temporary.  As 
matters  stand  at  present,  the  whole  shipping 
situation  is  too  unsettled  for  any  hard  and 
fast  line  to  be  drawn,  and  the  absence  or 
incompleteness  of  freight  agreements  or 
"conferences"  on  the  various  main  trade 
routes  tends  to  complicate  still  more  an 
already  intricate  situation. 

Freight  rates  between  the  east  and  the 
west  coasts  of  the  United  States  are  not  likely 
to  be  cheap,  however.  There  is  an  economic 
mininum  below  which  they  cannot  remain, 
although  there  may  be  a  temporary  cut  in 
the  event  of  a  rate  war.  The  American 
coastal  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
ports  will  have  to  meet  the  serious  and 
powerful  competition  of  the  transcontinental 
railways,  which  will  make  itself  felt  chiefly 
•*  in  the  matter  of  time.  The  Americans  may 
safely  be  left  to  settle  their  own  coastal  and 
transcontinental  trade  problems  ;  they  may 
be  relied  upon  to  use  the  canal  or  the  railways 
according  to  the  profits  to  be  obtained 
thereby.  It  is  more  important  to  us  to 
consider  the  effects  of  the  canal  on  the 
world's  international  shipping,  and  •  par- 
ticularly on  that  of  this  country,  and  to  see 
how  savings  of  time  and  distance  may  affect 
voyages,  having  regard,  of  course,  to  the 
origin  and  supply  of  return  cargoes. 

The  sources  of  cargo  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Pacific  include  British  Columbia  and 
Central  and  South  America.  Before  the 
War  the  cargoes  obtainable  at  the  United 
States  western  ports  showed  a  considerable 
shrinkage,  apart  from  fish  and  lumber,  one 
evidence  of  this  being  that  the  United  States 
have  had  to  import  Australian  meat  at  San 
Francisco  and  wheat  from  Canada.  On  the 
western  side  the  sources  of  cargo  are  China 
and  Japan,  the  East  Indies,  New  Zealand,  and 
Australia.  In  all  cases  of  vessels  intending 
to  use  the  canal  outward  from  this  country, 
and  possibly  homeward,  there  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  the  supply  and  nature  of 
homeward  cargo,  distance,  possible  time  of 
the  voyage,  the  speed  of  the  vessel,  the  route 
to  be  followed,  coal  consumption,  coaling 
facilities  on  the  way  and  cost  of  rebunkering, 
ports  of  call,  and  perhaps  the  chance  of 
picking  up  some  cargo  here  and  there.  These 
details  must  vary  with  every  vessel  •  and 
voyage.  The  type  of  vessel,  as  well  as 
the   other  points  mentioned,  must  also  be 
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considered  ;  this,  for  instance,  will  not  be 
lost  sight  of  by  British  steamship  companies 
in  the  nitrate  trade,  which  run  shelter- 
deck  vessels,  some  of  which,  in  spite 
of  the  longer  voyage,  may  be  sent  from 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  to  the 
United  Kingdom  via  Magellan,  as  more 
economical  than  Panama,  thanks  to  the 
methods  adopted  of  estimating  tonnage 
for  calculation,  as  shown  in  the  first  clause, 
already  quoted,  fixing  the  dues  to  be  paid. 

Homeward  bound  vessels,  whether  sail  or 
steam,  from  the  west  coast  of  America,  have 
had  to  travel  round  South  America,  the 
steamers  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and 
the  sailers  round  Cape  Horn.  A  steamer 
from  British  Columbia  to  Liverpool  or 
London  travels  approximately  14,300  nautical 
miles,  and  it  is  calculated  that  via  Panama 
she  will  save  nearly  5,600  miles.  If  a  9-knot 
boat,  she  will  save  about  twenty-six  days 
in  time  of  voyage  and  all  the  incidental 
expenses  for  that  time,  besides  being  ready 
as  many  days  earlier  for  another  outward 
journey.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  this  will  increase  very 
materially  the  amount  of  tonnage  on  offer, 
and  that  the  advantages  of  the  shortened 
voyage  may  be  offset  to  some  extent  by  the 
greater  supply  of  competing  tonnage,  with 
a  consequent  tendency  to  a  decline  in 
outward  freight  rates. 

Whatever  the  advantages  on  paper  to  the 
sailing-ships  offered  by  the  canal  may  be, 
it  is  feared  that  in  actual  result  the  canal 
will  restrict  still  further  the  narrow  limits 
left  for  their  employment.  The  same 
advantages  that  apply  to  the  sailing-ships 
in  the  matter  of  shortened  voyages  apply 
with  even  greater  force  to  the  steamers  of 
those  classes  which  are  the  chief  competitors 
of  the  sailers. 

Of  the  greatest  importance,  as  affecting 
the  canal,  is  the  trade  between  the  east 
coast  of  the  United  States,  Europe,  and 
Great  Britain  and  the  west  coast  of  South 
America.  The  whole  question  depends  on 
the  expense  of  transport  and  the  time  of 
transit.  The  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin  Republics  of  the  South 
has  been  growing  steadily  for  several  years. 
From  Valparaiso,  the  greatest  of  the 
Chilian  ports,  the  Americans  estimate  there 
are  savings,  via  Panama,  of  3,750  miles  to 
New  York,  and  nearly  4,820  to  Galveston, 
compared  with  Magellan.  To  Liverpool,  how- 
ever, the  saving  is  about  1,500.  The  saving 
from  Iquique,  the  great  nitrate  exporting 
centre,  to  Liverpool  is  nearly  2,300  miles, 


and  from  Callao,  over  4,000  miles.  Guaya- 
quil, the  chief  Ecuadorian  port,  is  fully, 
5,200  nautical  miles  nearer  Liverpool  via 
Panama  than  via  Magellan.  This  is  the 
most  northerly  port  of  importance  on  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  for  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Colombia, 
with  the  exception  of  the  little  that  passes 
through  Tumaca  and  Buenaventura,  is 
conducted  through  the  Colombian  ports  on 
the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Callao  is  only  about  1,340  miles  from 
Panama,  but  is  2,660  from  Magellan.  Iqui- 
que and  Antofagasta  are  only  slightly  less 
favourably  situated,  the  saving  from  Iquique 
to  New  York  being  about  5,140  miles. 
These  distances  are  given  in  nautical  miles, 
and  are  approximate. 

For  many  steamers  travelling  direct  to 
and  from  Liverpool  or  Glasgow  and  any  of 
the  three  chief  Chilian  ports,  or  those 
further  north,  the  Panama  route  will  prob- 
ably be  adopted  both  ways.  But  certain 
other  important  issues  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.  The  shipping  lines  engaged 
between  the  west  coast  and  Britain  or 
Europe  maintained  a  port-to-port  traffic 
on  that  coast.  The  Pacific  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company's  steamers,  for  instance, 
called  at  about  a  dozen  ports  regularly, 
and  at  others  as  inducement  offered  ;  and  the 
steamers  of  the  fast  service  between  Callao  and 
Panama  connected  with  the  mail  steamers 
at  Callao.  These  conditions  will  be  repeated 
when  the  company  is  able  to  use  all  its 
steamers,  which  will  not  be  till  the  Govern- 
ment is  done  with  them.  In  addition  to  the 
mail  service,  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation 
Company  will  dispatch  from  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  and  some  Continental  ports  inter- 
mediate passenger,  mail,  and  cargo  steamers 
to  the  west  coast.  Besides  these  services, 
there  are  on  the  west  coast  local  services 
between  the  smaller  ports,  connecting  them 
with  the  ports  at  which  the  liners  call. 
This  local  trade  is  extensive  both  in  goods 
and  passengers.  The  value  of  established 
trade  connections  is  a  factor  of  paramount 
importance,  and  in  the  rearrangement  of 
their  services  both  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Company  and  the  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  Company  are  paying  heed  to  the 
use  that  may  be  made  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

There  is  a  fair  amount  of  traffic  also 
between  the  ports  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
■  Plate  and  the  west  coast  ports.  The  Trans- 
Andean  Railway  saves  much  time  for  the 
mails  and  those  passengers  who  can  afford 
its  fares  ;  but  for  such  goods  as  are  forwarded, 
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and  the  majority  of  the  travellers  between 
the  two  coasts,  the  steamer  voyage  via 
Magellan  is  preferred. 

A  great  point  has  been  made  of  the  coaling 
facilities  vi&  Panama,  and  the  comparatively 
cheap  rate  at  which  it  is  intended  coal  shall 
be  sold  at  Colon.  The  quality  and  price 
of  coal  have  to  be  considered.  The  cheapest 
coal  is  not  always  the  most  economical, 
while  the  coal  that  may  suit  one  steamer 
admirably  may  be  too  good  or  not  good 
enough  for  another.  Many  coaling  stations 
are  at  distant  British  possessions,  and 
those  in  the  West  Indies  may  be  possible 
competitors  against  Colon.  At  the  greater 
number  of  these  the  coal  obtainable  has 
been  exported  from  England  or  Wales. 
Indian  coal  is  obtainable  at  certain  ports 
in  the  Far  East,  and  though  it  is  mostly 
cheaper  than  British  coal,  it  is  not,  with  the 
exception  of  the  product  of  certain  mines, 
so  valuable  or  useful  as  a  steam  coal  as  its 
British  rival.  The  cheaper  Indian  coals  are 
mostly  used  to  replenish  the  bunkers  of 
"  tramp  "  steamers  or  liners  which  are  not 
run  at  ocean-greyhound  speed.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  coal  used  for  rebunkering  at 
Australian  ports  is  Australian  coal,  and  this 
and  a  fair  amount  of  British  coal  are  also 
used  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 
Natal  coal  is  mostly  used  at  Durban,  but  at 
Cape  Town  more  British  coal  is  required.  At 
many  of  the  coaling  stations  indicated „  on 
the  map  the  supplies  procurable  are  small 
and  the  price  high,  and  the  quality  some- 
times provokes  the  steamer's  chief  engineer 
to  wrath.  Most  owners  get  over  the  diffi- 
culty by  contracting  in  advance  for  the  coal 
to  be  delivered  to  the  vessels.  It  is  the 
"  tramp "  owner,  who  has  to  depend  some- 
times for  his  supplies  where  he  can  get  them, 
who  has  to  put  up  with  the  indifferent  fuel. 
If,  therefore,  the  Panama  Canal  authorities 
prove  their  asserted  ability  to  supply  good 
bunker  coal  at  Colon  at  a  reasonable  price, 
it  will  be  another  inducement  for  owners  to 
send  their  steamers  through  that  waterway. 
The  closeness  of  Colon  to  the  great  American 
coalfields  will  permit  the  transport  of  the 
coal  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  a  good 
economical  steaming  coal  should  be  pro- 
curable at  prices  unapproachable  by  any 
other  coaling  stations  in  the  neighbourhood. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  it  seems  to  have 
been  taken  for  granted  by  a  large  section  of 
the  public  that  the  Panama  Canal  will  be 
patronised  by  practically  all  the  steamship 
traffic  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Australia  and   the   Far   East.      Time   and 


distance  and  coaling  facilities  are  not  the 
only  important  issues  which  have  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Nearly  all  the  liner  com- 
panies' steamers  trading  to  and  from 
Australia  carry  some  passengers ;  •  some 
steamers  take  only  a  few,  and  in  others  they 
are  to  be  numbered  by  the  hundred.  So 
far  as  comparison  between  the  two  canals 
is  concerned,  the  third-class  passengers 
may  be  ignored  ;  they  will  make  the 
through  journey  whatever  route  be  chosen. 
Some  steamship  companies  will  send  their 
vessels  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope/  This  gives  an  agreeable  break  in 
the  voyage,  avoids  the  payment  of  the 
canal  dues,  enables  any  passengers  or  goods 
to  be  landed  or  embarked  as  required,  and  is 
not  much  longer.  Of  the  many  vessels  which 
go  out  via  the  Cape,  the  majority  return 
by  that  route  also  ;  but  others  used  to 
cross  the  Pacific,  pass  through  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  and  thence  up  the  Atlantic, 
calling  for  coals  at  a  port  on  the  South 
American  Atlantic  coast.  This  route  is 
occasionally  followed  by  a  cargo  steamer 
which  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  the 
westerly  winds  that  usually  prevail  in  the 
South  Pacific.  It  has  been  urged  that  these 
vessels  will  abandon  Magellan  for  the 
Panama  Canal. 

In  regard  to  New  Zealand,  the  conditions 
are  somewhat  different.  The  number  of 
passengers  from  New  Zealand  to  England  is 
not  very  large,  and  of  these,  the  greater 
proportion  so  far  has  preferred  to  travel  via 
Australia. 

In  anticipation  of  an  extensive  adoption  of 
the  Panama  route,  and  of  the  inauguration 
of  a  French  line  of  steamships  to  Tahiti, 
Australia,  and  New  Caledonia,  a  French  com- 
pany intended  to  establish  a  coaling  station 
at  Tahiti,  a  convenient  port  of  call  in  mid- 
Pacific,  and  the  principal  French  possession 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  company 
hoped,  by  removing  the  obstacle  caused  by 
the  lack  of  coaling  facilities,  to  secure 
considerable  patronage  from  liners  and  other 
vessels,  for  which  Tahiti  is  admirably  situated. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  it 
is  easier  for  a  cargo  steamer  at  nine  knots 
to  carry  enough  coal  to  take  her  across  the 
Pacific  than  it  is  for  a  big  liner  at  eighteen 
knots.  As  trade  via  Panama  develops,  the 
coaling  station  at  Tahiti  should  become  of 
great  importance. 

When  the  Lasitania  and  Mauretania 
demonstrated  their  wonderful  speed  in  their 
six  days'  rush  across  the  North  Atlantic,  some 
well-intentioned     enthusiasts    argued    that 
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such  vessels  should  be  used  for  a  mail 
service  via  Panama  to  and  from  Australia. 
They  quite  overlooked  that  coal  consumption 
increases  enormously  with  every  knot  added 
to  the  speed  of  the  vessel,  and  that  if  a 
Lusitania  were  to  be  sent  at  full  speed  to 
Australia,  she  would  have  to  be  so  full  of 
coal  when  starting  as  to  leave  room  for  little 
or  nothing  else. 

Sydney  is  about  equally  distant  from 
London  or  Liverpool  by  either  canal ;  the 
slight  difference  is  to  the  favour  of  the  older 
route.  There  would  be  no  advantage  in 
time,  therefore,  in  sending  the  mails  vi& 
Panama  to  Sydney,  instead  of  vi&  Suez, 
while  to  Melbourne  and  Adelaide  there 
would  be  an  actual  loss  of  time.  The 
mails  for  West  Australia  are  landed  at 
Fremantle,  and  those  for  the  other 
Australian  States  and  for  Tasmania  are 
either  sent  ashore  at  Adelaide  to  complete 
the  rest  of  their  journey — those  for  Tasmania 
being  transhipped  again  at  Melbourne — or 
landed  at  Fremantle  and  sent  by  the  new 
transcontinental  railway  to  Adelaide.  Mails 
for  New  Zealand  may  be  sent  either  direct 
vi4  Panama  or  vi&  Suez  and  Australia. 
Steamers  sail  direct'  via  Panama  to  New 
Zealand.  The  liners  to  and  from  Australia, 
by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal,  call  at  several 
ports  en  route  and  receive  and  set  down 
passengers.  Many  passengers  like  to  break 
their  journey  at  several  places  on  the 
way,  and  travel  a  stage  or  two  further  by 
a  later  steamer.  Colombo  and  Bombay  are 
favourite  Indian  ports  for  this  to  be  done, 
and  Alexandria  is  equally  important  for 
Egypt.  There  are  always  sufficient  passengers 
waiting  to  fill  the  vacancies  thus  created.  A 
similar  state  of  things  prevails  at  Brindisi, 
Naples,  Genoa,  Marseilles,  Gibraltar,  or  what- 
ever ports  are  called  at.  The  Panama 
route  cannot  offer  anything  to  compete 
against  the  historical  and  ancient  associa- 
tions and  the  interests  and  facilities  of  the 
ports  of  the  old-world  nations  of  the  East 
and  Europe,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  almost  the  whole  of  the  passenger 
traffic  between  Australia  and  Europe, 
especially  that  section  which  pays  the 
highest  fares,  will  prefer  the  voyage  via 
Suez.  Cargo  steamers  .and  those  carrying  a 
small  number  of  passengers,  or  those  whose 
fares  are  less  than  the  charges  by  the  mail 
steamers,  will  continue  to  prefer  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  route,  and,   as   some   of  these 


vessels  put  in  at  Natal  as  well  as  at  the  Cape, 
they  probably  find  it  profitable  to  do  so, 
and  are  not  likely  to  give  up  the  connection 
for  a  longer  voyage  via  Panama  without  the 
profitable  call  on  the  way. 

The  same  reasons  which  apply  to  Australia, 
in  regard  to  the  retention  of,  or  a  preference 
for,  the  existing  routes  for  the  bulk  of  the 
traffic,  apply  even  more  strongly  to  India  ; 
and  the  ports  of  call,  and  the  connections 
afforded  by  a  perfect  network  of  railways 
and  steamship  communications,  are  of  great 
importance  and  too  detailed  organisation  to 
be  set  aside  or  even  modified  much.  The 
adoption  of  the  Panama  route  for  steamers  for 
Europe  from  ports  west  of  Singapore  would 
give  a  longer  voyage  than  by  way  of  Suez. 

The  Far  East — i.e.,  China  and  Japan  and 
the  Siberian  ports — may  find  the  Panama 
route  every  whit  as  acceptable  as  the  Suez 
route,  and  at  times,  perhaps,  superior ;  and 
as  the  commerce  of  the  countries  bordering 
the  North- West  Pacific  becomes  greater,  the 
Panama  Canal  will  see  an  increased  number 
of  cargo  steamers  on  its  waters  ;  but  when  a 
steamer  has  to  call  at  a  number  of  ports,  it 
may  be  to  her  benefit  to  return  via  Suez. 

There  is  a  steadily  growing  trade  between 
the  Far  East  and  the  west  coast  of  North 
America,  and  services  are  intended  from 
the  New  England  States  to  the  Far  East. 
Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  the 
establishment  of  an  express  service  from 
London  and  Liverpool,  by  which  goods  will 
be  sent  to  New  York,  thence  by  train  to  New 
Orleans,  and  thence  by  steamer  through  the 
canal  to  China  and  Japan? 

There  is  too  often  a  tendency  to  believe 
that  the  ocean  carrying  trade  follows  a  few 
well-defined  routes,  and  that  any  traffic 
beyond  is  of  secondary  importance.  The 
fact  is,  however,  that  the  world's  commerce 
grew  so  enormously  in  the  years  preceding 
the  War  that  the  old  commercial  lines  were 
equalled  in  importance  by  many  others,  and 
that  there  were  hardly  two  ports  of  importance 
on  the  shores  of  the  five  oceans  that  did  not 
have  direct  steamship  communication  at  some 
time  or  other,  and  that  goods  could  be  sent 
on  through  bills  of  lading  from  practically 
any  one  port  to  any  other.  It  is  only  to  be 
expected  that  with  the  return  of  peace  there 
will  be  a  gradual  recovery  in  these  diversified 
interests,  and  that  use  will  be  made '  of 
the  Panama  Canal  whenever  it  appears 
advantageous. 


ORCHARD   LAND 

By   EDITH    DART 

"TPIS  blossom  time  in  Devon  now, 

Where  every  leaning  apple  bough 
Bears  goodly  flower  of  pink  and  white— 
None  ever  saw  a  fairer  sight. 


In  Devon  now  'tis  faery  land. 
In  every  orchard  there  they  stand— 
The  apple  trees,  all  blossom  dress  % 
In  lavish  flowering  of  the  west. 


The  earlier  cherry  blossoms  pass 
In  fluttering  petals  o'er  the  grass; 
About  the  orchards  all  day  long 
Echoes  the  blackbird's  flute-like  song. 


Beauties  are -many  rich  and  rare— 
And  other  lands  may  be  as  fair; 
I  give  them  all  to  love  the  best 
This  time  of  blossom  in  the  west. 
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GREEN   FLAME 

By  J.  B.  HARRIS-BURLAND 

Illustrated  by  Dudley  Tennant 


"  nn  HAT  is  how  it  seems  to  me,"  said 
I  Queric.  "Green  flame— glowing 
sparks  of  it  at  first,  here  and 
there,  and  then*  a  crackling  blaze  of  it, 
running  like  fire  over  the  marshland  and 
the  hills." 

An  odd  fellow,  Queric.  It  would  not 
have  occurred  to  me  that  flame,  the  destroyer, 
was  at  all  the  right  word  to  apply  to  the 
birth  of  green  life  in  spring.  But  Queric 
was  an  artist,  and  I  suppose  it  did  somehow 
strike  him  in  that  way. 

"You  simply  cannot  paint  it,"  he 
continued.  "  No  one  has  ever  been  able  to 
paint  it — the  growth — the  movement  of  it, 
I  mean.  One  can  paint  a  green  field,  of 
course,  or  a  tree,  and  make  a  very  decent 
picture.  But  the  fire  of  it !  Picture  that 
to  yourself,  Imison — veins  of  fire  in  every 
tiny  stem  and  leaf,  and  then  the  roaring  of 
a  great  conflagration  over  the  whole  brown, 
dead  world." 

I  could  not  get  to  the  back  of  Queried 
idea  at  all.  It  seemed  like  nonsense,  and 
I  merely  said  :  "  I  suppose,  as  long  as  one  can 
see  the  beauty  of  it,  one  is  all  right." 

He  turned  on  me  with  anger  in  his  eyes. 
He  was  a  very  ugly  man,  and  when  he  was 
in  a  rage  there  was  something  of  the  ape 
about  him,  if  you  can  picture  an  ape  with 
a  brown,  hairless  face. 

"  Beauty  !  "  he  snarled.  "  Don't  you 
know  art  has  done  with  that  kind  of  rubbish  ? 
One  gets  beneath  the  surface  nowadays,  and 
one  sees  the  real  thing — one  tries  to  see  it, 
anyway — the  cruelty  of  life,  the  pitifulness 
of  it,  the  eternal  warfare,  even  among  the 
plants,  choking  each  other,  fighting  for  food 
and  sunlight  and  room  for  growth.  The 
one  survivor  of  a  thousand  seeds  !  The 
throttling  grip  of  the  ivy  and  bindweed  ! 
Look  there  ! "  He  caught  me  by  the  arm 
and  swung  me  round  sa  that  I  faced  the 
window.  The  marshland  gleamed  in  the 
sunset,  and  the  winding  creeks  were  golden 
snakes  of  fire.     Six  miles  away  the  hills  rose 


like  a  wall  against  a  flaming  sky.  To  me 
it  was  all  very  beautiful. 

"  An  eternal  warfare,"  he  said,  "  that  rests 
neither  by  day  nor  by  night — the  supreme 
struggle  for  existence  !  " 

I  looked  at  my  watch  and  then  out  of  the 
window.  My  house  lay  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hills. 

"  I  have  only  a  bicycle,"  I  said  ;  "  I  think 
I'd  better  be  going." 

We  went  out  into  the  garden  together,  if 
one  can  call  half  an  acre  of  weeds  and  grass 
a  garden.  There  was  a  small  pond — for  the 
place  had  once  been  a  farmhouse — and  the 
stagnant  water  was  covered  with  duckweed. 
Like  a  sheet  of  emerald  it  was. 

"  How  could  one  paint  that  ? "  he  said, 
pointing  out  the  pond.  "  The  surface  of  it  ? 
Yes.  But  what  lies  beneath — the  foulness 
of  it  ?  " 

Well,  there  you  have  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
way  in  which  Queric  looked  at  life — through 
a  glass  that  to  me,  at  any  rate,  seemed 
to  distort  everything.  Of  course,  mere 
"  prettiness  "  in  painting  has  long  been  the 
derision  of  the  modern  school  of  art.  But 
Queric  went  just  a  little  bit  too  far — for  his 
own  happiness,  I  mean.  It  was  as  though 
he  lived  in  another  world — as  though  the 
surface  of  this  world  meant  nothing  to  him.. 
He  might  as  well  have  been  blind,  for  he 
laid  no  store  on  the  things  he  saw,  only  on 
the  things  he  could  not  see. 

"  A  most  objectionable  fellow,"  said  my 
wife,  when  I  returned  home  and  told  her  of 
my  visit  to  Moden  Hall — they  call  every 
little  farmhouse  a  "  hall "  in  Essex — and  had 
tried  to  explain  to  her  how  the  green  glories 
of  spring  appealed  to  Queric. 

I  said  that  I  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the 
crusty  old  devil,  and  my  wife,  who  likes 
ordinary  people,  aud  finds  myself — a  very 
stolid,  normal  individual — quite  satisfactory 
as  a  husband,  kissed  me. 

"  There  you  are,"  she  said.  "  Now,  who 
could  kiss  old  Queric  ?  " 
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And     that    seemed    to    me    to    be    the 
explanation  of  Querie's  hatred  of  beauty —  • 
nothing  more   nor  less  than  Queric's  own 
personal  ugliness. 

"And  that  old  servant  of  his,"  she 
continued.  "Not  quite  as  ugly  as  himself, 
out  an  old  crone.  One  could  picture  her 
riding  on  a  broomstick  and  turning  the 
milk  sour  before  it  left  the  cows'  udders." 

I  smiled,  but  I  knew  well  enough  that 
Queric  was  a  very  notable  person,  and  that 
either  he  had  done  or  would  do  something 
very  remarkable  in  the  world.  As  an  artist 
he  was  quite  unknown,  for  he  could  never 
paint  a  picture  that  he  thought  worth 
showing  to  the  public ;  but  there  was  no 
getting  over  the  fact  that  Queric  had  the 
germs  of  greatness  in  him. 

Of  course,  we  knew  very  little  about  the 
man — only  that  he  lived  at  Moden  Hall,  and 
that  he  was  an  artist,  and  that  he  was  ugly. 
He  had  arrived  one  day  in  the  neighbourhood 
in  a  hired  motor-car,  had  looked  over  Moden 
Hall,  and  had  bought  it.  Of  his  antecedents 
we  knew  nothing.  No  one  in  the  world  of 
art  had  ever  heard  of  him.  No  references 
are  required  of  a  purchaser  of  property. 
For  all  we  knew  to  the  contrary,  he  might 
have  been  a  murderer  hiding  from  justice. 
For  a  year  he  had  lived  very  peacefully, 
rarely  leaving  his  house,  and  not  troubling 
to  make  acquaintances,  or  even  return  the 
calls  that  had  been  made  by  the  people 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He  had  made  an 
exception  in  my  case  because  I  was  the 
nearest  doctor  to  his  house,  and,  to  employ 
his  own  words,  "  of  use  in  the  world." 
And  I  think  that  he  had  a  certain  liking  for 
me  because  I  had  treated  his  neuritis  with 
success.  He  was  not  the  sort  of  man  who 
liked  people  for  such  attributes  as  charm  or 
.kindness  or  good  humour,  or  any  of  the 
likeable  features  of  a  man's  personality ; 
his  sole  test  of  worth  was  efficiency. 

I  am  speaking  now  of  May,  1911 — it  was 
on  the  third  of  that  month  that  he  talked 
to  me  of  the  "  green  flame  "  of  spring — and 
when  I  say  that  I  have  told  you  all  I  know 
about  Queric,  you  must  understand  me  to 
mean  all  that  I  knew  at  that  time. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  July  that  he 
sent  for  me  again.  The  hot  air  shimmered 
over  the  marshes  like  a  veil  of  very  thin 
silver  gauze.  The  tide  w7as  nearly  high  in 
the  creeks  as  I  drove  along  the  single  road 
that  led  from  the  hills  to  the  sea.  Great 
mauve  masses  of  sea  lavender  hid  half  the 
greens  and  browns  of  the  marshland.  There 
was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  nor  a  ripple  on 


the  smooth  glass  of  the  sea.  Nothing  moved 
but  the  water  in  the  creeks,  and  even  that 
seemed  to  move  unwillingly,  as  though  it 
were  an  effort  to  push  its  brown  flood  so  far 
and  up  so  many  little  channels.  Moden 
Hall,  built  of  brick  and  tarred  timbers,  looked 
like  the  old  wreck  of  a  vessel,  blistered  and 
weatherbeaten.  It  was  a  long,  low  building, 
and  in  the  distance  it  might  actually  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  small  ship.  As  one 
came  near  to  it,  of  course  the  resemblance* 
in  form  ceased,  but  the  resemblance  in 
material  was  more  evident,  for  the  brick 
had  been  painted  white,  and  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  woodwork. 

I  found  Queric  in  his  studio,  but  before 
I  was  taken  to  him,  old  Mrs.  Janes  kept  me 
standing  at  the  front  door. 

"  The  pain  be  cruel,  sir,"  she  said,  "  and 
he  won't  lie  quiet  in  his  bed.  Mebbe  you'd 
persuade  him." 

I  promised  to  do  my  best,  but  she  would 
not  let  the  matter  rest  at  that. 

"  Nigh  crazy  it  makes  him,"  she  continued  ; 
"  there  never  were  such  goin's  on — him 
cryin'  and  screamin'  of  nights,  and  me  a  lone 
woman,  as  can't  get  asleep  at  the  best  of 
times." 

And  then  she  went  on  to  tell  me  of  the 
strange  cries  from  her  master's  room,  and 
how  she  had  listened  at  the  door,  and  had 
heard  him  talking  and  calling  out,  and  how 
she  was  not  going  to  stand  it  any  longer. 

I  listened  to  her  patiently  until  she 
wandered  off  into  a  long  account  of  a  married 
niece  with  whom  she  intended  to  live  after 
she  left  Queric,  and  then  I  put  an  end  to 
the  interview  and  made  my  way  to  the 
studio. 

Well,  there  was  Queric,  looking  very  much 
as  usual.  He  was  at  work  on  a  canvas  about 
six  feet  by  four,  and,  save  for  turning  his 
head  and  calling  out  "One moment,  Imison," 
he  took  no  notice  of  me.  I  seated  myself 
on  the  only  chair  available — regarding  the 
seat  carefully  before  I  sat  down,  as  Queric 
had  a  trick  of  smearing  paint  over  every- 
thing— and  lit  a  cigarette.  Queric,  moving 
his  brush  swiftly  and  standing  between  me 
and  the  picture,  seemed  to  me  like  some 
active  little  monkey.  He  was  a  short  man 
with  broad  shoulders.  His  sleeves  were 
rolled  up,  and  the  great  muscles  showed 
prominently.  The  black  hair  on  his  long 
arms  was  almost  as  thick  as  fur.  Altogether 
an  ugly  little  fellow.  I  thought  of  what  my 
wife  had  said  to  me.  Could  one  imagine 
any  woman  kissing  Queric  ? 

But  more  extraordinary  than  the  painter 
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was  the  picture — a  terrific  composition  in 
every  shade  of  green,  from  a  colour  that 
was  almost  black — and  yet  one  could  see  that 
it  was  not  black — to  the  faint  hue  that  tinges 
the  sky  at  sunset.  Bat  these  extremes  were 
only  visible  here  and  there  on  the  large 
expanse  of  canvas.  Most  of  the  picture 
was  dazzling  in  its  intensity,  and  Queric 
appeared  to  have  got  as  near  to  "green 
flame  "  as  any  painter  could  hope  to  get. 

Now,  I  dare  say,  from  'this  very  fine 
description  of  the  picture,  you  will  imagine 
something  very  intricate — some  clever  com- 
position in  which  the  artist  had  handled  a 
hundred  different  objects  in  various  shades 
of  green.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
idea  of  the  picture  was  simple  enough — just 
a  few  enormous  green  leaves  belonging  to 
some  tropical  plant  that  was  unknown  to  me, 
and  the  sun  shining  through  them  so  that 
they  seemed  to  be  afire,  and  in  one  corner, 
very  small,  and  green  only  through  the  effect 
of  transmitted  light,  a  woman's  hand  and 
arm  pointing  upwards,  with  the  fingers 
apart  and  slightly  curved.  That  was  all. 
But  the  wonder  of  the  picture  was  that  there 
was  life  in  it — life  and  movement.  One 
could  see  that  the  hand  was  being  thrust 
upwards — that  it  was  fighting  its  way  through 
the  monstrous  growth  of  those  great  leaves, 
and  that  it  might  possibly  lift  itself  to  the 
further  side  of  the  leaves  and  become  no 
longer  a  green  hand,  but  something  white 
and  dazzling  in  the  sunshine.  The  picture, 
mind  you,  gave  me  that  impression.  It 
might  not  have  been  the  artist's  idea  at  all. 

II. 

For  two  minutes  Queric  stood  there,  dabbing 
on  heavy  splashes  of  paint.  Then  he  suddenly 
turned  and  looked  at  me.  His  face  was  wet 
with  perspiration.  He  did  not  speak.  He 
moved  forward  and  laid  down  his  palette  on 
a  table.     Then  he  began  to  wash  his  brushes. 

"  Not  up  to  the  mark,  eh  ?  "  I  queried. 

"A  good  deal  of  pain,"  he  replied. 
"  You'd  better  overhaul  me." 

I  took  his  temperature  and  found  it 
normal.  Then  I  asked  questions,  and  it 
appeared  that  he  had  been  sleeping  badly, 
and  that  he  had  suffered  terribly  from  pains 
in  the  head  and  neck.  I  promised  to  send 
out  some  medicine  before  night.  I  added 
that  he  would  probably  be  all  the  better  for 
a  few  days  in  bed. 

"You're  working  too  hard,"  I  said — 
"  exciting  yourself  over  this  picture." 

He  smiled  and  asked  me  what  I  thought 
of  it. 


"  If  the  leaves  were  red  flame,"  I  answered, 
"  I  could  understand." 

"  Or  if  they  were  blue  water,"  he  retorted, 
"or  masses  of  grey  stone.  Well,  does  it 
suggest  anything  to  you  ? " 

I  told  him  what  it  had  suggested  to  me, 
and  he  laughed.  "  It  is  merely  grotesque," 
he  answered,  "  a  fantastic  idea — as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  dream.  Have  you  ever  been  in  a 
South  American  forest?  I  suppose  not. 
Well,  one  lives  there  for  days  and  weeks  with 
green  leaves  between  one's  eyes  and  the  sun. 
And  sometimes  one  climbs  a  tree — up  and 
up  and  up,  fighting  for  white  sunlight  as  if 
one  were  fighting  for  air.  And  then  the 
branches  at  the  top  are  very  slender,  and  one 
can  go  no  further,  and  one  comes  down, 
swinging  from  branch  to  branch  like  an  ape." 

I  could  picture  Queric  swinging  from  a 
branch  with  those  long,  hairy  arms  of  his. 
But  before  I  could  ask  him  anything  further 
about  the  picture,  he  gave  a  loud  groan, 
pressed  his  hands  to  his  head,  and  ran  from 
the  room.  I  followed  him,  but  he  moved  so 
quickly  that  he  was  out  of  the  garden  by  the 
time  I  had  reached  the  hall  door.  I  saw  him 
running  across  the  marshland  towards  the 
sea,  and  I  could  hear  him  screaming.  And 
every  now  and  then  he  looked  up  at  the  sky, 
as  if  some  winged  creature  were  pursuing 
him.  And  once  he  fell  to  the  ground  and 
lay  there  in  a  small  hollow,  and  I  fancied 
that  he  was  hiding  until  his  pursuer  had 
passed  by.  Anyhow,  he  looked  three  times 
•  up  at  the  sky  before  he  rose  to  his  feet  again. 
Then  he  walked  slowly  back  to  the  house. 

"  It  is  the  awful  pain,"  he  said.  "  I  cannot 
bear  it.  You  must  give  me  something  pretty 
strong,  doctor." 

I  pretended  to  believe  his  explanation,  but 

at  last  I  had  realised  that  no  doctor  could 

cure  him. 

***** 

On  the  following  day  Queric  told  me  that 
the  pain  had  gone,  and  he  was  very  grateful 
to  me  for  the  medicine  I  had  sent  him.  But 
I  no  longer  attached  any  importance  to 
what  he  said  about  the  state  of  his  health. 
I  was  quite  certain  now  that  his  trouble 
was  mental,  and  that  he  had  posed  as  a 
victim  of  neuritis,  wishing  people  to  believe 
that  his  peculiar  behaviour  was  due  to 
physical  pain. 

You  may  say  that  this  is  a  very  odd 
statement  for  a  doctor  to  make  about  a 
patient,  but  you  must  remember  that  a  doctor 
has  to  rely  largely  on  what  his  patient  tells 
him,  and  if  Queric  chose  to  describe 
accurately   the   symptoms   of    neuritis,  any 
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physician  called  in  to  attend  him   would  be 
forced  to  believe  him. 

Well,  he  thanked  me  very  heartily,  and  he 
apologised  for  his  behaviour  on  the  previous 
day. 

"  There  comes  a  moment,"  he  said,  "  when 
one  loses  control  of  oneself — when  one  forgets 
that  there  are  other  people  in  the  world.  It 
is  as  if  one  were  alone,  with  flames  devouring 
one's  nerves  and  muscles.  One  does  not 
consider  the  conventions  at  such  a  time." 

I  nodded  sympathetically,  and  then  I  looked 
at  his  picture.  He  had  done  something  to 
the  leaves  of  that  unknown  tropical  plant — 
had  blurred  them  together  in  some  fashion  so 
that  they  were  only  a  suggestion  of  leaves — ■ 
long  streamers  of  green  that  might  almost 
have  been  tongues  of  flame.  And  in  the 
bottom  right-hand  corner  he  had  darkened 
the  woman's  wrist  so  that  there  was  a  shadow 
on  it,  and  it  seemed  like  a  shadow  of  a  great 
hand,  indistinct  as  yet,  but  suggesting  the 
shape  of  a  hand.  I  asked  no  questions  about 
this  new  phase,  and  Queric  offered  no 
explanation.  I  felt  somehow  that  the  picture 
was  not  a  thing  to  be  talked  about — 
that  something  secret,  something  perhaps 
horrible,  lay  beneath  the  surface  of  it. 
Without  doubt  it  was  an  allegory,  and  Queric 
had  not  as  yet  quite  decided  on  the  form  of 
it.  I  can  give  you  no  idea  of  it  in  words, 
for  all  its  merit  lay  in  the  quality  of  the 
painting — in  the  extraordinary  variety  of 
the  greens,  in  the  way  in  which  Queric 
seemed  to  have  reproduced  vivid  flame  in  a  ■ 
material  that  cannot,  as  a  rule,  capture  the 
essence  of  light. 

"  When  will  you  finish  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  To-morrow  —  perhaps,"  he  replied. 
"  Perhaps  never." 

I  expressed  a  hope  that  it  would  be 
finished  as  soon  as  possible.  "  The  fact  is," 
I  said,  "  you  want  a  rest." 

He  glanced  up  at  me  curiously  from  under 
his  thick  eyebrows. 

"  I  shall  not  work  on  it  after  to-morrowr," 
he  replied.  "If  it  is  not  finished  by 
to-morrow  night,  I  shall  destroy  it." 

"  And  start  another  ?  "  I  suggested. 

He  laughed.  "Something  quite  dif- 
ferent," he  replied,  after  a  pause.  "I'll 
do  your  portrait,  if  you  like,  something  in 
grey  and  brown — restful — oh,  yes,  quite 
ordinary." 

And  then,  when  he  had  looked  for  a  few 
moments  at  the  picture,  he  added,  "  I  ltke 
doctors,"  and  he  explained  to  me  why  he 
liked  them.  They  fought  against  Nature 
and    got    the    better    of     it — very    often. 


Nature  was  a  horrible,  a  cruel,  a  relentless 
devil.  The  laws  of  Nature  were  laws  of 
destruction — one  thing  preying  on  another, 
everything  at  war — always.  The  doctor 
intervened.  The  doctor,  even  more  than 
the  priest,  was  the  direct  instrument  of 
God.  Of  course,  fools  believed  that  God 
and  Nature  were  interchangeable  terms. 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  If  a  man  obeyed  his 
natural  instincts,  he  was  no  better  than  a 
beast.  And  all  his  life  he  was  fighting 
Nature,  and  God  was  helping  him  to  fight  it. 

"That's  my  religion,"  he  said,  "and  I 
speak  of  what  I  know." 

I  did  not  discuss  the  matter  with  him ; 
he  could  have  defeated  me  easily  in  argument. 
I  told  him  to  go  on  taking  the  medicine,  and 
that  I  would  call  again  to  see  him  in  a 
week's  time. 

"  I  may  not  be  here  in  a  week's  time,"  he 
replied.  And  when  I  said  that  perhaps  a 
change  would  do  him  good,  and  suggested 
the  clear,  dry  air  of  Swiss  mountains,  he 
laughed  and  said  :  "If  I  go  at  all,  I  shall 
climb  higher  than  Mont  Blanc."  And  then, 
as  I  looked  at  him  with  a  puzzled  expression 
in  my  eyes,  he  began  to  talk  about  bare  rocks 
and  snow.  "Beyond  the  green  flames," 
he  muttered,  "where  there  is  no  war  of 
Nature — quite  still  up  there — and  silent — 
and  colourless." 

"  I  can  quite  understand,"  I  said  in  my 
best  professional  manner.  "Well,  I'll  look 
you  up  to-morrow  evening,  Queric." 

He  followed  me  out  into  the  garden,  and 
pointed  at  a  black  speck  far  away  down  the 
long  straight  road  that  led  to  the  hills. 

"  Mrs.  Janes,"  he  said.  "  She  can't  stand 
it  any  longer.  I  don't  blame  her.  One 
ought  to  be  like  the  animals,  and  creep  away 
into  a  corner  to  die.  There  is  no  need  to 
flaunt  one's  sufferings  in  the  face  of  one's 
fellows." 

I  spoke  of  Mrs.  Janes  in  terms  that  I  will 
not  repeat,  and  told  Queric  that  he  ought  not 
to  be  left  alone,  and  when  he  laughed  and 
said  "Why  not?"  I  merely  answered  that 
he  was  ill,  and  that  of  course  he  could  not 
be  expected  to  do  the  work  of  the  house. 
How  could  he  go  on  with  his  painting  if  he 
had  to  cook,  and  wash  up  plates,  and  make 
his  bed  ? 

"  You'd  better  come  along  with  me,"  I 
said.  "We  can  put  you  up  for  the  night, 
and  I'll  find  you  a  servant  to-morrow." 

He  shook  his  head. 

"I'll  manage  for  a  night  or  two,"  he 
replied.  "You  see  if  I  don't.  I've  often 
managed  for  myself." 
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I  did  not  like  to  tell  him  that  I  believed 
him  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  mental  breakdown. 
But  I  did  my  best  to  persuade  him  to  come 
back  with  me.  He  would  not  hear  of  it. 
There  was  the  picture  to  be  finished.  The 
next  twenty-four  hours  meant  success  or 
failure.  He  could  very  well  look  after 
himself.  But  if  I  would  call  to-morrow 
and  bring  a  servant  with  me,  he  would  be 
most  grateful. 

I  argued,  but  one  might  as  well  have 
argued  with  an  ape,  and  finally  I  started 
my  engine,  and  left  Queric  standing  by  the 
gate.  He  smiled  as  I  took  my  seat  in 
the  car ;  and  then  he  suddenly  ran  back 
into  the  house,  and  I  heard  the  door  slam. 
I  let  in  the  clutch  and  moved  slowly  away 
from  the  house.  I  fancied  I  heard  a 
distant  cry  of  pain,  as  I  changed  from  the 
second  to  the  top  gear,  but  I  was  not  quite 
certain,  as  I  had  changed  rather  noisily. 

Three  miles  down  the  road  I  overtook 
Mrs.  Janes.  She  was  bowed  down  with  her 
worldly  possessions — a  bulging  sack  from 
which  an  old  black  stocking  protruded,  and 
a  large  basket  covered  with  a  cabbage  leaf. 
I  slowed  down  and  offered  her  a  lift.  She 
was  very  grateful  to  me,  but  her  gratitude 
soon  changed  to  helpless  fury. 

"  I  won't  'ave  such  things  said  about  me," 
she  screamed,  "not  by  no  one,  I  won't! 
Old  as  I  be,  I'll  walk." 

"  Not  so,  Mrs.  Janes,"  I  replied  ;  "  and  if 
you  don't  answer  my  questions,  I'll  run  you 
back  to  Moden,  and  you  can  start  your  trip 
all  over  again." 

"  Kidnappin'  !  "  she  yelled.  "  I'll  'ave  the 
law  on  yer  ! "  And  then  she  relapsed  into 
silence. 

"  Now,  why  are  you  leaving  Mr.  Queric  ?  " 
I  asked,  when  I  had  given  her  time  to 
recover  her  breath  and  temper. 

"  I  told  you  t'other  day,"  she  answered 
sullenly.     "  'E  ain't  right  in  'is  'ead." 

"  Has  he  ever  harmed  you  in  any  way  ?  " 

No,  Queric  had  never  harmed  her,  had 
never  even  spoken  roughly  to  her.  But  she 
was  frightened  of  him.  "  Screamin'  like 
that !  " 

I  admitted  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  on  her  side,  and  apologised  for 
the  way  I  had  spoken  to  her,  and  under  the 
sunshine  of  rny  kind  words  she  melted  into 
tears. 

"'Twere  last  night  as  did  it,"  she  sobbed. 
And  then  she  explained.  There  had  been 
no  screaming,  no  terrifying  sounds,  but 
Queric  had  walked   in  his  sleep.     He  had 


left  the  house  and  walked  out  into  the 
garden,  and  had  stood  by  the  edge  of  the 
pool.  She  had  watched  him  from  her  bed- 
room window,  and,  though  she  had  no  powers 
of  description,  I  could  picture  the  scene  well 
enough — the  man's  white  figure  in  the 
moonlight,  the  black  shadow  of  the  house, 
the  pool  with  its  crust  of  green  duckweed, 
and  the  wizened  old  face  of  the  woman  at 
the  window,  half  hidden  by  one  of  the 
curtains,  and  trembling  lest  the  man  should 
turn  round  and  see  her. 

"  And  then,"  she  said,  "  'e  stepped  right 
into  the  pond — up  to  'is  knees — and  I  knew 
as  'e  were  goin'  to  drownd  'isself.  And  I 
couldn't  raise  my  'and  to  open  the  window, 
not  if  it  'ad  been  to  save  my  life.  It  were 
just  as  if  I  were  dead.  And  'e  went  on, 
deeper  and  deeper,  till  the  water  rose  up  to  'is 
waist.  And  then  it  were  up  to  'is  neck,  and 
then  suddenly  'e  went  under,  and  I  seed  'is 
'and  and  'is  arm  stickin'  out,  and  'is  fingers 
rnovin'  as  if  'e  were  tryin'  to  catch  'old  of 
somethin'.  Lor,  it  makes  my  'eart  go  arl 
queer  to  think  of  it  ! " 

She  paused,  and  I  was  able  to  put  in  a 
few  words  of  common-sense.  Nothing  had 
happened  to  Mr.  Queric.  He  was  alive  and 
well.  He  had  not  even  caught  cold.  And 
a  man  with  his  head  under  water  does  not, 
as  a  rule,  just  hold  up  an  arm  and  hand  and 
move  his  fingers.     He  fights  for  life. 

"  Water  can't  drown  'em,"  she  muttered, 
"nor  fire  burn  'em,  nor  steel  draw  their 
blood.  I've  'eard  of  sich  afore,  but  I  never 
'ope  to  see  one  again." 

"  And  then  what  happened  ?  "  I  said 
cheerily,  for  all  the  world  as  if  I  had  been 
listening  to  an  account  of  something  that 
had  actually  happened. 

"  Then  'is  'ead  and  'is  arm  went  under," 
she  continued.  "  And  sudden  like  a  woman 
came  from  behind  the  elder  bush,  and  she 
walked  on  the  duckweed  as  if  it  were  a  grass 
field,  and  she  stooped  down  and  put  'er  'and 
under  the  water,  and  picked  up  Mr.  Queric, 
just  as  she  might  'ave  picked  up  a  child,  by 
the  'and.  And  they  stood  there  together, 
and  'e  took  'er  in  'is  arms  and  kissed  'er." 

"  Is  that  all  ? "  I  asked,  after  a  decent 
interval  of  silence. 

"Ain't  it  enough?"  she  groaned.  "I 
went  arl  faint-like,  and  I  don't  remember 
nothin'  more.  When  I  came  to,  the  sun  was 
shinin',  and  J  was  lyin'  on  the  floor,  and 
when  I  dressed  and  came  downstairs  to  light 
the  kitchen  fire,  there  were  Mr.  Queric 
a-paintin'  of  'is  picture,  and  there  were  a  green 
mess  on  the  floor,  and  when  I  says  to  'im, 
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'  Lor,  sir,  what  be  that  ? '  'e  said  as  Vd 
got  an  'andful  of  duckweed  off  the  pond, 
just  to  get  the  colour  of  it." 

I  did  not  speak  for  a  minute,  and  then  I 
said :  "  A  very  unpleasant  dream,  Mrs.  Janes." 

She  flared  up  into  anger.    "  I  knows  what 


"  And  she  came  back  to  save  him  ?  "  I 
queried. 

"No;  she  didn't  want  'is  company  just 
yet.     That's  'ow  I  look  at  it." 

A  few  minutes  later  I  deposited  Mrs.  Janes 
and  her  belongings  at  the  door  of  her  niece's 


I  sees  with  my  own  eyes,"  she  retorted.  "  I 
may  be  old,  but,  thank  Grod,  my  eyesight  do 
be  wonderful  good." 

,"  Yet  Mr.  Queric "  I  began. 

•"You  can't  drown  'em,"  she  interrupted. 
"  I  'ave  no  doubt  as  'e  murdered  'is  wife  and 
sent  'er  into  'ell." 


could  not  see  his  face,  but  I  knew  that  it  was  Queric 


cottage.  I  took  a  sovereign  from  my  waist- 
coat pocket  and  held  it  out  towards  her. 

"If  you'll  hold  your  tongue  about  last 
night,"  I  said  to  her,  "  I'll  give  you  this." 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  her  greed 
got  the  better  of  her  love  of  gossip.  She 
took  the  coin. 
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"  I  never  were  one  for  talkin',  sir/*  she 
said.  "Good  night,  and  thank  'ee  kindly  for 
the  lift." 

Well,  the  soothing  of  an  old  woman's 
indignation  by  the  present  of  a  sovereign 
was  simple  enough,  but  my  own  thoughts 


with  its  fingers  curved  as  if  to  catch  hold 
of  something  ;  the  green  of  the  pool — well, 
perhaps  one  could  assume  that  Mrs.  Janes's 
dream  had  been  inspired  by  tbe  picture. 
But  there  was  this  solid  fact — unless  the  old 
worn  an   had   lied — the   lump   of    duckweed 


X^y 


from  the  shape  of  him  and  the  way  he  moved." 

were  not  so  easily  set  at  rest.  Of  course, 
Mrs.  Janes  had  seen  nothing  at  all.  She 
had  merely  had  a  nightmare  and  had  rolled 
out  of  bed.  But  the  odd  part  of  her  dream 
was  the  curious  way  in  which  it  fitted  in — ■ 
to  some  extent — with  the  idea  in  Querie's 
picture.    The  outstretched  hand,  for  instance, 


on  the  floor  of  the  studio  when  Mrs.  Janes 
had  come  downstairs  to  light  the  kitchen  fire. 
It  was  all  very  worrying  to  a  man  like 
myself,  who  had  Queric  for  a  patient,  and 
was  well  aware  that  he  was  in  the  grip  of 
some  mental  trouble.  Curious  ideas  kept 
shifting    and    rearranging    themselves    like 
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colours  in  a  kaleidoscope  while  I  put  the 
car  away,  while  I  was  dressing  for  dinner, 
during  dinner  itself,  and  afterwards,  even 
more  strongly,  in  spite  of  the  soothing 
influence  of  a  cigar. 

Well,  the  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  at 
ten  o'clock  I  told  my  wife  I  was  uneasy  about 
old  Queric,  that  he  w7as  all  alone  at  Moden, 
and  that  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  spend 
the  night  with  him.  She  made  the  usual  reply 
of  doctors'  wives  under  the  circumstances, 
but  she  did  not  argue  the  matter  with  me. 
Quarter  of  an  hour  later  I  was  on  the  road 
to  Moden.  It  was  a  dark,  cloudy  night,  and 
the  wind  was  blowing  in  from  the  sea.  Later 
on  the  moon  would  rise,  and  even  the  clouds 
would  not  rob  the  earth  of  its  light ;  but, 
as  I  drove  the  car  down  the  long,  straight 
road  across  the  marshes,  I  could  see  nothing 
beyond  the  wedge-shaped  glow  of  my  lamps. 

And  then— I  think  I  must  have  covered 
rather  more  than  half  my  journey — my 
engine  began  to  misfire,  and  a  few  yards 
further  on  the  car  stopped,  gliding  slowly  to 
a  standstill.  A  brief  examination  of  the 
carburettor  showed  an  entire  absence  of 
petrol.  The  tank  was  empty.  I  was 
accustomed  to  fill  it  regularly  every  morning, 
and  I  was  under  the  impression  that  there 
was  enough  in  it  to  take  me  forty  miles  ; 
but  somehow  or  other  I  had  made  a  mis- 
calculation, or  there  was  some  unknown 
leak.  Anyhow,  I  was  up  against  the  fact 
that  I  should  have  to  make  the  rest  of  the 
journey  on  foot,  or  else  walk  home.  I 
hesitated  for  a  few  moments,  and  then, 
taking  an  electric  torch  from  the  locker 
under  the  seat,  I  set  out  for  Moden.  And 
before  I  had  walked  two  miles  the  moon 
rose,  and  I  could  see  the  white  road  quite 
clearly,  and  the  shimmer  of  light  on  the 
dykes  that  edged  it.  But  beyond  the  dykes 
there  was  only  a  grey  expanse  that  might 
have  been  land  or  sea. 

When  I  tell  you  that  I  reached  the  gate 
of  the  garden  in  half  an  hour,  and  that  I 
must  have  travelled  more  th%n  two  miles, 
you  will  understand  that  I  walked  pretty 
briskly.  As  I  paused  with  my  hand  on  the 
gate,  I  was  out  of  breath.  And  it  was  not 
until  I  paused  that  I  began  to  wonder  how 
Queric  would  take  this  intrusion  on  my  part. 
It  was  quite  likely — but  there  was  nothing 
very  certain  about  Queric — that  he  would 
send  me  about  my  business.  Still,  there  was 
the  derelict  car.  One  could  base  an  appeal 
for  pity  on  that. 

Anyhow,  Queric  was  not  in  bed  and  aslpep. 
k.  light  was  burning  in  one  of  the  rooms  on 


the  ground  floor,  and  I  liked  the  yellow  glare 
of  it — such  a  relief  after  the  darkness  and 
the  feeble  efforts  of  the  moon.  There  wras 
something  reassuring  about  that  light,  so 
far  as  Queric's  affairs  wrere  concerned.  But 
I  began  to  feel  just  a  little  foolish — not 
unlike  a  man  who  has  tried  to  save  a  stranger 
from  drowning,  and  who  discovers  that  the 
stranger  is  an  expert  swimmer  and  only 
playing  tricks  in  the  water. 

And  then  the  light  went  out,  and  a  few 
moments  later  I  saw  the  door  open — change 
from  a  slab  of  white  to  the  darkness  of 
the  hall  beyond.  Queric  stepped  out  and 
closed  the  door  behind  him.  I  could 
not  see  his  face,  but  I  knew  that  it  was 
Queric  from  the  shape  of  him  and  the 
way  he  moved.  He  walked  slowly  but 
deliberately  to  the  edge  of  the  pond,  stood  at 
the  brink  for  a  moment,  and  then  stepped 
into  it  up  to  his  knees. 

Well,  just  as  I  had  opened  the  gate 
and  was  moving  towards  him,  the  moon 
shone  clearly  through  a  rift  in  the  clouds, 
and  I  saw  Queric's  face,  and  he  was  looking 
at  something — something  I  could  not  see, 
but  which  I  fancied  was  hidden  from  me  by 
the  clump  of  elder  trees.  And  suddenly  he 
clapped  his  hands  to  his  eyes,  and  stepped 
back  and  stumbled  and  fell,  and  his  feet 
were  in  the  water  as  he  lay  upon  the  grass. 

And  then — most  strange  of  all — a  woman 
came  swiftly  forward  from  the  shadow  of 
the  elder  trees,  and  bent  over  him  and  kissed 
him,  and  when  I  showed  myself  and  said 
that  I  was  Queric's  doctor,  she  looked  up  at 
me,  and  I  saw  that  her  face  w7as  lean  and 
Avrinkled,  and  that  her  hair  was  white. 

"  I  am  his  wife,"  she  said  gently.  "  No 
harm  will  come  to  him  now." 

I  lifted  Queric  up  in  my  arms  and  carried 
him  into  the  house,  and  a  few  minutes  later, 
when  he  had  recovered  consciousness,  and 
had  clasped  the  woman  in  those  great  arms 
of  his,  I  left  them  alone  together,  and  set 
out  on  my  long  journey  home. 

^  *  *  *  * 

It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  tell  Queric's 
story  as  it  was  for  Queric  to  paint  the 
"green  flame"  that  was  so  often  in  his 
speech  and  thoughts,  but  he  told  me  just 
enough  to  throw  some  light  on  the  workings 
of  his  mind.  It  appeared  that  John 
Brabourne — that  was  Queric's  real  name — in 
his  youth  had  been  an  artist,  and  had  been 
bitten  with  a  desire  to  explore  the  forests  of 
the  Amazon  and  paint  some  of  the  wildest 
and  most  tremendous  effects  of  Nature. 
He    had    previously    married    the    young 
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daughter  of  a  doctor,  and  he  persuaded 
her  to  accompany  him  to  Brazil.  At  first 
the  great  mass  of  green  leaves  that  for 
ever  hung  over  their  heads  had  been  strange 
and  pleasing.  Then  their  native  escort  had 
deserted  them,  and  the  vast  forest  had  at 
once  assumed  the  aspect  of  something  for- 
bidding and  terrible. 

"  It  was,"  said  Brabourne,  "  as  though 
Nature  had  become  our  enemy,  and  through 
my  life  that  impression  has  never  left  me." 
I  think  one  can  understand  Brabourne's 
attitude  towards  even  the  tender  green  of 
the  leaves  in  spring.  Those  months  and 
months  in  which  the  sunlight  only  showed 
as  green  flames  mocking  them  from  over- 
head must  have  etched  the  picture  deeply 
into  his  brain. 

"Two  years  passed,"  said  Brabourne, 
"  and  we  became  almost  like  animals. 
Nature  was  drawing  us  back  from  the 
heights  to  which  God  had  lifted  us.  We 
had  food  and  water,  for  we  kept  by  the 
bank  of  a  small  stream,  and  we  lived  only 
for  food  and  water.  And  then  one  night 
we  quarrelled,  and  my  wife  lost  all  control 
of  herself.  She  ran  screaming  into  the 
darkness,  and  she  never  returned." 

It  appears  that  Brabourne  searched  for 
his  wife  for  another  two  years,  came  into 
touch  with  white  men  again,  and  set  out 
on  another  search.  It  was  not  until  fifteen 
years  had  passed  that  he  leturned  to 
England.  But  no  friend  *or  relative  knew 
of  his  return.  He  changed  his  name  and 
hid  himself  in  the  loneliness  of  the  marshes. 
You  see,  he  was  certain  that  his  wife  was 
dead,  and,  blaming  himself  for  her  death, 
and  half  mad  with  the  long  years  of  hope 
deferred,  he  cut  himself  off  from  all  the 
world  that  they  had  known  together,  and 
started  a  new  life—if  life  it  could  be  called — 
alone.  One  can  understand  this,  I  think, 
the  desire  of  a  man  who  looked  upon  himself 
as  a  murderer  to  keep  himself  from  all  contact 
with  those  who  would  remind  him  in  any  way 
of  the  past. 

And  so  it  was  that  Mrs.  Brabourne,  found 
eighteen  years  after  her  disappearance  by 
some  rubber  traders,  was  shut  off  from  her 
husband  by  a  world  of  darkness  that  could 
only  be  broken  down  by  long  and  strenuous 
endeavour.  Mrs.  Cayley,  a  kind  and  wealthy 
woman  in  London,  who  had  offered  her 
a  home,  paid  for  numerous  advertisements 
in  the  papers,  and  employed  a  private 
detective   to  search    for   John    Brabourne. 


But  unfortunately,  as  no  one  knew  that 
Brabourne  had  returned  to  England, 
the  search  commenced  in  Brazil,  and 
Brabourne's  few  relations,  believing  him  to 
be  dead,  could  give  no  assistance.  And 
Mrs.  Brabourne  hers'elf  had  lost  her  memory, 
had  forgotten  all  her  past,  and  did  not  even 
know  that  she  was  a  married  woman.  It 
was  obvious,  therefore,  that  she  could  do 
nothing  to  throw  light  on  the  darkness. 

It  was  not  until  she  saw7  her  husband 
that  anything  came  back  ■  to  her.  She 
herself  has  told  me  her  story — how  she  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  savages  wdio  had 
used  her  kindly,  but  had  never  allowed  her 
to  leave  them,  how  for  eighteen  years  she 
had  wandered  with  them  under  the  roof  of 
the  great  trees,  had  been  one  of  them,  and 
had  lost  grip  of  the  past,  remembering  only 
the  details  of  her  new  life,  and  that  she 
needed  food,  and  that  she  must  work,  and 
that  somewhere  above  the  roof  of  green 
leaves  the  sun  was  shining. 

And  then — I  think  even  Queric  recognised 
the  hand  of  God  in  this — Mrs.  Cayley  had 
taken  a  furnished  house  at  a  little  seaside 
resort  eight  miles  to  the  north  of  Moden 
Hall,  and  on  the  second  night  after  their 
arrival  Mrs.  Brabourne  had  crept  quietly 
away  into  the  darkness. 

"  Someone  seemed  to  be  crying  out  for 
me,"  she  said,  but  she  could  not  describe  her 
feelings  in  any  very  definite  words.  Any- 
how, she  had  been  led,  almost  as  if  by  the 
hand,  to  Moden  Hall.  And  with  that  faint 
glimpse  of  her  husband  standing  in  the 
moonlight,  all  the  past  had  been  brought 
back  to  her. 

•  It  is  difficult,  but  not  impossible,  to 
explain  Queric  and  his  continual  vision  of 
green  flame,  but  I  think  you  will  under- 
stand. And  his  idea  of  Nature  as  distinct 
from  God  ?  I  think  you  will  see  how  a  man 
who  had  suffered  as  he  had  suffered  might 
come  to  look  at  things  in  that  fashion. 

And  old  Mrs.  Janes  ?  Well,  when  I  tell 
you  that  once  before  in  her  life  she  had 
dreamt  that  her  niece's  pig  was  dead,  and 
that  in  the  morning  the  animal  was  lying 
cold  on  the  floor  of  the  sty,  you  will  admit 
that  old  Mrs.  Janes  had  the  seed  of  some 
prophetic  power  in  her,  and  doubtless, ' 
with  such  tremendous  psychic  forces  abroad 
— how  else  can  one  explain  the  leading  of 
Mrs,  Brabourne  from  London  to  Moden 
Hall  ? — that  seed  had  developed  into  the 
wonderful  and  monstrous  flower  of  her  dream. 
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VI.  THE    OLD    ALLEGIANCE 

By  HALL1WELL    SUTCLIFFE       • 

Illustrated  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  A.R.A. 


THE  times  were  packed  with  restlessness 
along  the  highways  and  the  glens  that 
raked  up  from  Lancaster  to  Carlisle 
and  the  Border.  Beyond  Carlisle  the  Scottish 
Lowlands  were  aware  of  a  trouble  that  dis- 
turbed their  cautious, tranquil  money-making. 
It  was  good  to  ride  out, .this  once  again,  for 
the  Stuart  who  had  seemed  to  die  when 
Charlie  failed,  sixty  years  ago,  in  the  fine 
adventure — good  to  hear  men  singing  in  the 
harvest-field,  as  they  won  their  hay,  of  the 
high  road  and  the  low  road,  and  the  bonnie, 
bonnie  banks  of  Loch  Ore.  But  they  let 
the  song  die  in  their  hearts,  because  they  had 
grown  prosperous  and  sleek,  counting  the 
money  that  came  chinking,  chinking  with  a 
goblin  music  that  was  vastly  pleasant  to  them. 
They  had  rather  have  King  Stuart  than 
King  Hanover  ;  but  that  affair  was  settled 
long  since  at  Culloden,  and,  to  be  sure,  the 
times  were  prosperous  for  commerce.  It 
was  good  to  let  well  alone,  and  keep  their 
wives  and  weans  secure. 

The  song  of  Loch  Ore  played  soft  and 
tragic  music  to  the  Lowlands,  and  outstayed 
its  welcome.  Then  it  took  wing  for  the 
Highlands,  and  found  a  greeting  there.  It 
travelled  to  Glencoe — that  was  older  in 
sadness  than  Culloden— it  found  music  in 
the  throats  of  lusty  oarsmen,  bringing  their 
boats  home  to  anchorage  in  Skye,  though 
they  changed  it  soon  for  the  song  of  hope 
that  had  cradled  them. 

"  Why  d'ye  sing  so  blithe  of  Charlie  ?  " 
asked  a  Skye  fishwife,  as  her  man  came  home 
with  the  salt  of  the  sea  on  him.  "  Carry  the 
laddie  who's  bom  to  be  King — he  died  in  the 
*  long  and  the  long  ago,  and  grey  mists  over 
Skye  for  ever." 

"Die,  auld  wife  ?  He  was  over-blithe 
and  steadfast  to  die  for  long.  His  ghost 
goes  singing  to  us  while  we  ply  our  nets  and 
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get  the  fish  aboard  ;  and  now  word  comes 
that  there's  another  Rising." 

"  And  they'll  take  you,  man  o'  mine  ?  " 

"  Nay,  I'll  go,  wife.  I'm  sixty  and  hale, 
and  I've  heard  the  auld  song  at  my  heart  : 
4  Speed,  bonnie  boat,  like  a  bird  on  the  wing, 
over  the  sea  to  Skye.'  " 

"You're  foredone  with  the  sea  and  the 
weather,  Jock.  Come  in  to  your  supper, 
and  taste  the  haddocks  I  hae  ready  for  ye." 

Yet  she  too  wTas  crooning  the  Skye  Boat- 
Song  before  the  haddocks  were  on  the 
supper-board,  and  all  the  hope  of  it  lay 
deep  and  quick  at  her  heart  on  the  sudden. 

"  If  the  mists  would  lift,  Jock,  and  it  all 
came  true  at  last,"  she  said,  her  clear  grey 
eyes  grown  soft  and  wistful. 

"  We  hae  fought  and  prayed  for  it,  wife, 
in  times  gone  by,  and  we'll  pray  and  "fight 
again,  now  this  good  news  comes  over-sea." 

As  it  was  in  Skye,  and  Uist,  and  through 
the  Western  Isles,  so  the  subtle  fire  ran 
through  the  Highlands.  Not  from  Glencoe 
and  Culloden  only,  but  from  many  lesser 
fields  of  slaughter  unknown  to  history, 
the  spirits  of  the  martyred  dead  returned, 
walking  the  lanes  known  aforetime,  and 
finding  ghostly  speech  with  every  hale  man 
whom  they  met.  They  found  speech,  too, 
with  the  men  who  were  unfit  to  carry  arms 
— men  who  chafed  and  fretted  under  the 
knowledge,  and  went  listlessly  about,  asking 
God  to  give  them  work  to  jdo  in  this 
reawakened  rising  for  the  StuarL 

The  martyred  dead  stayed  only  for  a 
moment  with  the  hale  men  ;  but  they  linked 
ghostly  arms  with  one  here  and  there  among 
the  weak  of  body,  and  stayed  with  them  till 
the  June  twilight  crept  into  the  folds  of  the 
hills,  and  the  day's  heat  and  burden  were 
forgotten.  To  these  chosen  few  they  gave 
a  message  so  clear,  so  soft  of  speech,  so 
in  the  United  States  of  America, 
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dtrong  of  purpose,  that  it  seemed  to  the 
lame  dogs  of  this  new  Rising  as  if  a  rainbow 
touched  their  souls.  They  were  bidden  to 
get  up  into  the  hills,  and  let  the  sun  and 
rain  play  on  the  viols  of  their  hearts,  so 
that  strength  came  to  them — strength  to  let 
song  quicken  in  them  till  they  wrought  such 
ballads  as  were  worth  many  companies  of 
fighters  for  the  Prince.  This  had  been  done 
in  silence  and  loneliness ;  for  such  men's 
hearts  are  lonely  kingdoms,  that  find  truth 
only  by  silent  communing. 

Some  few  in  the  Lowlands  and  many 
in  the  Highlands  yielded  to  the  over- 
mastering call,  and  their  faith  was  tried  by 
many  months  of  waiting.  Then  a  stranger 
came  among  them,  slim  and  good  to  see, 
riding  a  mettled  horse.  He  roamed  as  far 
as  Inverness  and  Perth,  and  journeyed  to 
the  scattered  Western  Isles  ;  and  always  he 
was  tireless,  debonair,  and  proved  each  man's 
loyalty  before  he  gave  the  password  that 
the  ale  of  Hanover  was  only  fit  for  swine  to 
drink.  Then  he  talked  to  them  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward,  his  gallantry  and  courage — 
how  aforetime  he  led  the  forlorn  hope  so 
long  as  victory  seemed  in  the  gaining,  and 
tramped  it  with  the  rearguard  when  the 
enemy's  pursuit  followed  swift  and  hard 
upon  retreat.  He  spoke  of  Glencoe's  stark 
memories,  and  would  not  let  the  tale  rest — as 
how  could  it  ? — of  the  way  the  foul  butchery 
went  at  Culloden.  He  was  persuasive,  gay, 
and  earnest,  this  messenger.  When  he  spoke 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  order  to 
dispatch  the  wounded  wThere  they  lay,  he 
spoke  truth  to  men  who,  after  sixty  years, 
knew  that  it  was  truth.  When  he  sat  at 
their  hearths  and  sang  the  old  ballads  to 
them  in  their  own  soft  tongue,  they  heard 
the  battle  tumult,  the  fury  and  the  weeping 
of  days  whose  graves  were  lightly  soiled,  so 
that  gallant  spirits  of  the  dead  were  free  to 
roam  again. 

Often  he  was  asked  his  name  and  station, 
and  he  laughed  away  the  question.  "I'm 
of  the  Prince's  company,"  he  would  say, 
"as  my  father  was,  and  my  grandfather. 
My  only  name  nowadays  is  the  Man  Who 
Rides,  and  I  pledge  you  my  honour  that  I'm 
saddle-sore." 

Sometimes,  in  these  journeys  through  the 
Highlands,  he  would  say  that  he  came  from 
France,  the  country  that  had  long  been 
cousin  to  the  Highlands,  would  remind  them 
that  Stuart  Mary  had'  suffered  long,  unhappy 
wrongs  from  Elizabeth  of  England,  would 
bring  the  whole  compass  of  their  loves  and 
hatreds  to  the  steady  goal  of  this  new  Rising. 


Then  he  left  them,  quietly  as  he  had 
come.  He  had  talked  with  chieftains,  lairds, 
and  farmer-folk,  and  went  south  again  for 
Lancashire,  to  strike  fire  into  the  tinder  of 
ancient  loyalty.  The  Rider  had  been  denied 
many  things  in  life,  but  one  great  gift  was 
his — he  carried  a  single  heart  and  a  single 
purpose,  and  was  loyal,  through  bitter  cold 
and  hardship,  to  the  new  Rising,  that  was 
meat  and  wine  to  him. 

When  he  came  to  Lancaster,  he  sought 
Lord  Trevor  first,  because  it  seemed  fitting 
that  his  errands  in  the  county  should  begin 
at  this  house  of  fine  repute. 

The  man-servant  wTho  opened  to  him  was 
courteous,  but  firm.  My  lord  was  not  well, 
and  needed  complete  repose — indeed,  he  was 
compelled  to  deny  himself  at  present  to  all 
visitors.  The  Rider,  with  his  gay,  disarming 
smile,  assured  him  that  one  visitor  would 
never  be  denied  the  house,  unless  my  lord 
was  in  extremis. 

"  That  is  just  his  lordship's  ailment,  sir. 
The  trouble  is  in  his  extremities,  and  at  these 
times  he  needs  quiet." 

"  I  understand.  But  take  my  message  to 
him.  Say  that  one  needs  speech  with^him — 
one  who  never  drinks  the  ale  of  Hanover." 

The  man's  whole  bearing  changed.  "  As 
for  that,  sir,  there's  none  in  my  lord's  house 
ever  tasted  it,  or  wished  to.  Will  you  be 
pleased  to  come  indoors  ?  " 

The  Rider  held  the  golden  key,  so  far  as 
this  door  was  concerned  ;  and  he  had  little 
time  to  wait  before  Trevor  came  in,  walking 
heavily,  but  with  the  light  of  youth  about 
his  face. 

"We  have  heard  of  you,  sir,"  he  said, 
with  a  frank  hand-grip,  "and  you're  my 
good  physician.  There's  a  fit  of  the  gout 
just  leaving  me.  My  toes  know  it,  and  my 
head  knows  it— above  all,  my  man-servant 
knows  it.  Poor  Donald  !  I  give  him  the 
devil  of  a  time  when  the  gout  is  reigning, 
but  I  make  it  up  to  the  old  leal  man  when 
Burgundy  comes  in  again.  I  always  preferred 
Burgundy,  sir,  to  the  ale  of  Hanover,  and 
drink  quantities  of  it  to  drown  the  memory 
of  Culloden." 

The  Rider  laughed  as  he  had  not  laughed 
since  he  set  out  on  this  grave  enterprise 
of  finding  horsemen  and  footmen  for  the 
venture.  Trevor  was  so  entirely  of  the  old 
allegiance,  so  bright  with  hope  and  gaiety, 
that  he  was  a  tonic  for  a  road -worn  man. 

"  This  Donald  of  yours  passed  a  rare  jest 
unwittingly.  "When  he  said  you  were  denied 
to  visitors,  and  I  expressed  a  pious  hope,  my 
lord,  that  you  were  not  in  extremis ,  he  told 
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me  that  the  trouble  lay  just  there — in  the 
extremities.  The  jest  was  vague  until  you 
told  me  you  had  the  gout." 

"Donald  is  always  a  little  heavy  in  the 
wits  at  these  times — I  buffet  him  too  much, 
maybe.  As  for  the  goat,  it  is  passing,  and 
we'll  crack  a  bottle,  or  maybe  two,  while 
you  tell  me  all  there  is  to  tell  about  the 
venture.  No,  sir,  by  your  leave,  there's  no 
need  to  glance  about.  If  the  walls  have 
ears,  they  are  good  Jacobite  ears,  and  let 
no  secrets  through.  The  very  mice  in  the 
wainscoting  cease  to  scratch  and  chatter 
when  they  hear  the  Prince's  name." 

"  Oh,  true  and  leal,  as  your  folk  always 
were." 

"  My  one  good  gift,  sir,  kept  safe  through 
a  muddled  life." 

There  was  a  little  break  in  his  voice — a 
pathetic  break — and  the  Rider  was  glad 
when  he  summoned  Donald  and  asked  him 
stormily  why  a  cover  was  not  laid  already 
for  this  gentleman  who  rode  on  a  Stuart 
errand.  . 

"  Covers  for  two  are  laid  already,  my 
lord,  and  there's  no  ale  on  the  table,  but 
the  pleasant  wine  of  France  in  plenty." 

"  Treason,  Donald  ?  "  said  Trevor,  with 
the  friendliest  glance  at  this  grey  serving- 
man  of  his. 

"  Loyalty,  my  lord,"  the  old  man  answered 
with  staid  decorum. 

When  they  were  seated  in  the  low,  cool 
dining  chamber,  and  Donald  flitted  about 
them  with  zealous  ministry,  Trevor  glanced 
at  his  guest  with  eager  question. 

"  Tell  me  how  it  goes,"  he  said,  "  and 
have  no  fear  of  Donald.  I  would  trust  him 
with  my  honour  and  my  purse." 

So  the  Rider  told  him  how  it  went — told 
him  who  were  cautious  in  the  Highlands,  and 
who  were  keen  and  steady  for  the  forward 
venture,  told  him,  as  friend  to  friend,  that 
it  was  the  forlornest  hope  that  ever  men 
were  asked  to  follow7,  and  stalwarts  only 
could  endure  it. 

"  You  have  the  voice  of  the  long  ago  —the 
gift  to  lead ■" 

"  In  my  heart  I  have  it,"  broke  in  the 
Rider,  with  stormy  self -derision,  "but  my 
body  is  not  strong  for  blows.  I  ride  when 
I  must,  and  then  I  fall  sick  by  the  way,  over 
and  over  again,  when  the  riding  is  ended  for 
a  wrhile.     Small  use  for  me  in  battle." 

Trevor,  big  and  hale  of  body,  saw  for  the 
first  time  how  lean  and  tired  the  man  was. 
He  Was  not  of  the  hefty  1)reed  that  gave 
blows  and  took  them  with  a  relish,  and  asked 
no    more   thereafter   save   a   good  meal   in 


preparation  for  another  battle  on  the  morrow. 
Lines  of  weariness  were  cobwebbed  round 
about  his  face,  and  only  the  clear  hazel  eyes 
looked  out  at  life  with  unwearied  challenge. 

"We  can  fight,  sir,  and  "can  march,  but 
you  are  the  quick  nerve  of  the  adventure 
that  gives  it  life." 

"Praise  is  welcome  to  tired  men.  One 
seems  to  do  so  little,  save  bruise  one's  skin 
against  the  saddle — and  the  venture  is  so 
big.  If  you  could  see  the  light  that  comes 
to  Highland  faces  when  they  know  what's  in 
the  doing — why,"  he  broke  off,  with  a  glance 
at  the  man-servant,  who  was  filling  his  glass 
with  tender  care,  "  you  would  know  what 
Donald  here  is  feeling." 

The  meats  and  the  wine,  the  usual  aspect 
of  this  dining  chamber,  were  altered.  These 
three  looked  down  the  years  and  shared  a 
still  communion.  All  that  was  knightly  in 
the  hapless  Stuart  risings — all  that  was  of  the 
courtesy  which  would  not  stoop  to  meet  the 
low  strategy  of  Hanover  on  its  own  crude 
level — made  music  for  their  hearts,  as  if  a 
lassie  played  the  spinet  and  sang  the  brave, 
abiding  ballads  that  gave  men  strength  to 
die  on  stark  Culloden  field. 

The  Rider,  from  hardship  of  a  body  that 
asked  always  too  much  of  its  strength,  had 
found  this  surprising  gift  of  bringing  reality 
about  men's  hearts.  He  cleared  the  day's 
frets  and  absurdities  from  the  folk  he 
encountered,  and  let  the  sunlight  in,  and 
showed  them,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  single 
purpose  that  steadied  him  through  sun  and 
rain  and  body-sickness  till  they  believed 
that  they  had  shown  the  like  constancy. 

"  It  was  always  the  next  Rising  for  me," 
said  Trevor,  escaping  from  this  sudden 
tumult  of  the  soul — "  that,  or  wine  to  drown 
despair  of  it  ever  happening  again.  And 
now  you  come,  like  a  breeze  from  the 
uplands,  and  ask  me  to  get  awray  from 
Lancaster  and  debts  and  what-not.  Donald, 
is  the  gout  out  of  my  head  and  toes  ?  " 

"  Nearly,  my  lord." 

"  Then  I'm  young  again,  and  you  can 
busy  yourself  by  and  by  with,  such  light  gear 
as  I  shall  need  for  the  riding  out." 

His  guest  held  his  glass  to  the  sunlight 
that  streamed  through  the  chamber,  and 
watched  the  ruby  kindle  in  it ;  then  he  lifted 
it  with  a  quiet  smile. 

"Your  health,  my  lord.  There  are  many 
who  love  the  Stuart,  and  are  prepared  to 
follow — to-morrow  week,  or  a  month  hence, 
or  when  occasion  lets  them,  For  my  part,  I 
trust  only  those  who  have  the  instant  wish 
to  boot  and  saddle." 
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'•  It's  lucky  the  goufc  is  in  retreat,  sir,  for 
shrew  me  if  I  could  have  booted  three  days 
ago,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world.  And 
now  for  vour  errands  here.  How  can  I  help 
you  ?  "  * 

4<  Can  you  tell  me  where  Mr.  Lastingham 
is  to  be  found  ?  " 

Donald  was  putting  a  devilled  bone  on  the 
guest's  plate,  and  he  let  it  slip  between  the 
platter  and  the  cloth.  Yet  his  consternation 
was  wasted,  for  Trevor  broke  Into  a  gust  of 
laughter. 

"  He  is  to  be  found,  sir,  on  the  Gretna 
road — the  same  road  we  happen  to  be  taking 
by  and  "by.  Lastingham  has  my  daughter- in 
his  keeping.  They  would  have  it  so,  because 
I  was  surly  and  denied  their  marriage, 
though  I  longed  for  it.  The  whole  affair 
was  muddled  and  disastrous  until  they  chose 
to  free  me  of  Sir  Richard  Swayne." 

"  Sir  Richard  Swayne  ?  "  said  the  Rider, 
with  sharp  challenge.  "  My  lord,  we  all 
know  Richard  Swayne,  and  you'd  best  be 
free  of  him." 

"  I'm  free,  I  tell  you.  The  bankrupt 
house  is  dear  to  me,  and  the  wife  is  dear, 
but  all  goes  by  when  I  hear  the  pipers 
playing  on  the  hills  again." 

"They  bade  me  come  first  to  you,  my 
lord,  and  then  to  Lastingham,  who  could  be 
trusted." 

"  Trusted  ?  You  can  always  trust  the 
pair  of  us  to  drink  level  and  buy  more 
horses  than  we  need — or  can  pay  for.  This 
Stuart  venture  has  been  always  with  us,  I 
fancy.  We  bought  horses  because  there 
would  be  need  by  and  by  of  cavalry." 

Again  a  silence  crept  about  them.  Trevor 
saw,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  true  self  hidden 
behind  his  wayward  past.  He  had  taken 
little  pleasure  in  life  in  recent  years,  had 
wondered  often  that  he  let  sloth  and  care- 
lessness creep  like  weed-bind  round  about 
his  heart,  had  wondered  that,  through  all 
the  weary  self-contempt,  he  had  kept  his 
horsemanship  ready  for  the  call  that  lingered 
and  lingered  in  its  coming. 

"  It  all  goes  bonnily,"  he  said,  with  a 
boyish  laugh.  "  We  shall  catch  up  Lasting- 
ham somewhere  on  the  road,  and  I  shall 
play  the  forgiving  parent,  sir.  This  news  of 
yours  has  banished  Richard  Swayne  and 
debts  and  worries  like  a  witch's  charm." 

"  Yet  it's  a  pity.  A  bridegroom  newly 
mated  is  at  his  wife's  call,  whatever  chances 
later  on,"  ; 

"And  where  should  my  daughter  call 
him,  save  to  the  Stuart  ?  She  is  wayward  as 
an  April  breeze,  and  risked  her  honeymoon, 


they  tell  me,  because  she  returned  for  a  blue 
cloak  that  Lastingham  had  praised.  But  if 
we  meet  them  soon  or  late,  she'll  buckle  on 
her  bridegroom's  armour  for  him  and  send 
him  out  to  Charlie." 

"  The  Prince  died  long  ago,  my  lord," 
said  the  Rider,  with  the  smile  that  was  like 
sunlight  driving  through  the  mists. 

"  Has  he  died  where  fisher-folk  keep  faith 
about  the  Isles  of  Skye  ?  Has  he  died  here 
in  Lancaster,  where  strangers  loiter  round 
my  house  because  the  Prince  slept  here 
for  a  night  ?  A  quantity  of  things  die, 
sir — the .  debauches  of  the  Court,  the  sick 
and  sorry  times  that  Hanover  has  brought 
to  us — but  there'll  be  the  Boat  Song  lilting 
through  the  ages." 

"  You  are  of  our  company  indeed,  my  lord." 

"  Thank  God,  sir,  I'm  of  your  company. 
And  now  we'll  get  about  our  business  in  the 
town,  and  then  be  free  to  take  the  brave 
North  Road." 

The  next  day  tjiey  were  in  saddle,  and 
riding  north  through  flowered  lanes  and  a 
keen  golden  sunlight  that  was  in  keeping 
with  their  mood.  Hope  was  at  their 
stirrups,  after  long  dismay,  and  both  were 
listening  to  the  far  sound  of  pipes,  that 
played  to  them,  it  seemed,  from  Glencoe  and 
from  Skye. 

When  they  came  to  the  white  house  near 
the  sea,  Carter,  the  Guide,  was  just  taking 
the  over-sands  road  across  Morecambe  Bay, 
and  Trevor  hailed  him  cheerily. 

"  Do  you  need  to  cross,  sir  ? "  asked 
Carter,  glancing  back. 

"  I  never  had  such  need,  Guide,  to  get 
safely  between  quicksands." 

When  they  reined  up  beside  him,  Trevor 
saw  that  the  Guide  had  no  recognition  of 
him,  though  years  ago,  before  his  life  grew 
sad  and  misty,  he  had  travelled  often  over- 
sands. 

"  There's  been  a  gay  adventure,"  said  the 
Guide,  as  they  jogged  forward  between  the 
stakes  that  marked  the  firm  ground  from 
the  shifting.  "  A  very  bonnie  lady  rode  this 
way,  and  a  devil-may-care  fine  horseman 
with  her,  and  you  could  see,  by  the  look  of 
the  pair,  that  they  were  bound  for  Gretna." 

"Were  they  alone  ?"  asked  Trevor,  with 
easy  unconcern. 

"  No.  They  had  a  maid  with  them,  and 
she  carried  a  blue  cloak — blue  as  a  kingfisher 
when  it  darts  upstream  and  gives  a  man  the 
same  daft  astonishment  he  kad  in  boyhood's 
days.  I've  wondered  often  why  the  lady 
needed  a  cloak  in  this  warm  summer-time, 
but  the  sex  is  full  of  whimsies,  sir." 
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"  Abundantly  full,  Guide  ;  bub  their 
whimsies  lure  us  on.  Was  that  all  the 
happening  ?  " 

44  Not  by  the  half.  I'd  no  sooner  got  my 
gentry  started  on  the  journey  than  a  big 
fellow,  riding  a  big  horse,  came  chasing  us  ; 
and  he  got  among  the  quicksands  in  his 
hurry.  The  gallant  looked  back  at  the 
sinking  horse  and  then  at  his  lady-love,  and 
she  read  his  own  mind  for  him,  and  bade 
him  help  the  man." 

44  She  would,"  said  Trevor,  with  fine  gusto. 

44  You  know  her,  sir  ?  " 

44  Know  her  well.  You've  a  gift  for 
painting  portraits,  Guide.  So  then  what 
happened  ? " 

44  The  fleshy  man  was  churlish,  and  the 
gay  gentleman  sent  me,  with  the  lady  and 
the  maid  and  the  blue  cloak,  safe  over-sands 
while  he  went  back  for  the  duel." 

44  Did  he  kill  the  fleshy  man  ?  "  asked 
Trevor,  squaring  his  shoulders  to  the  world. 

44  That  was  the  pity  of  "it.  He  only  let  a 
deal  of  blood  out  of  his  sword-arm,  and  so 
helped  to  cure  him  of  his  fatness.  He  slept 
like  a  Hanover  pig  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  got  forward  in  pursuit.  And  their 
journeys  end  at  that,  sir,  so  far  as  news 
comes  from  the  Border." 

The  Rider  glanced  at  the  yellow  sands, 
the  blue  waterways  and  runnels  that  followed 
the  receding  tide  ;  then  he  looked  into  the 
Guide's  candid  eyes. 

44  Why  do  you  speak  of  Hanover,  friend  ?" 

44 1  couldn't  tell  you,  sir,  save  that  the 
long  ago  seems  to  be  stirring  round  about 
the  land.  We've  always  kept  Prince  Charlie's 
name  alive  among  the  Carter  family,  and 
my  grandfather  guided  many  Highlanders 
across  the  Bay  when  they  marched  south  to 
grapple  for  the  Throne." 

44  Friend,"  said  the  messenger,with  his  gay, 
tired  smile,  44  what  if  many  companies  of  the 
Prince's  men  came  asking  for  your  guidance 
by  and  by  ?  " 

44  A  new  Rising,  sir  ?  " 

44  Stranger  things  have  happened  ;  and 
they  told  me  it  would  find  you  ready.  How 
do  I  know  so  nuich  about  you  ?  "  he  broke 
off,  answering  the  blunt  question  in  the 
other's  face.  44  It  is  my  trade  in  life  to  learn 
such  matters ;  and  you  proved  your  record 
when  you  talked  of  Hanover — the  little 
something  in  your  voice,  Guide,  that  meant 
heart  loyalty  to  one  we  know" 

When  they  were  over-sands,  and  were 
trotting  up  and  down  firm  roads  again, 
Trevor  turned  to  his  companion.  44  It  is 
good  to  be  free   again.     The  smell  of   the 


lanes  is  good,  but  best  of  all  is  the  news 
that  Lastingham  has  let  some  of  the  bad 
blood  out  of  Richard  Swayne.  It's  the  oddest 
happening,  sir,  that  I  should  be  pursuing 
three  ventures  all  at  once — this  new  Rising, 
and  my  daughter's  happiness,  and  my  old 
contempt  for  Swayne ;  and  through  the 
muddle  of  it  all  I'm  gay  as  if  the  years 
slipped  from  me  and  I  was  one-and-twenty." 

Along  the  pleasant  road  they  went,  with 
scent  of  new-won  hay  that  the  hedgerow 
briars  had  plucked  from  passing  wains  ;  and 
when  they  climbed  a  steep  rise  and  rested 
their  horses  on  the  summit  for  a  while,  the 
Rider  glanced  over  hill  and  dale  as  if  they 
brought  him  benison. 

44 1  had  a  little  rest-time  from  my  journeys," 
he  said,  44  in  May,  when  the  brackens  were 
uncurling  all  their  fronds  and  the  plover 
were  abroad.  I  was  the  guest  of  an  upland 
farm,  and  it  taught  me  more  of  the  good 
heart  of  your  country  than  ever  I  learned 
from  the  streets  of  Lancaster." 

44  Streets  are  cramped  and  futile.  What 
did  our  farm-folk  tell  you  of  the  Stuart  ?  " 

44  That  the  Derwentwater  Lights  had  been 
seen  again — as  when  my  lord  went  gallantly 
to  execution  after  the  Forty-Five — that 
little  signs  and  tokens  were  spread  every- 
where about  the  countryside — for  those  who 
had  eyes  to  see  them — that  Lancashire  was 
dead- weary  of  Hanover,  and  longed  for  the 
true  King  to  come  to  his  own  again." 

44  Truth  lives  and  thrives  about  the  moor- 
land. We  may  go  up  and  down  our  streets 
of  Lancaster,  and  laugh  at  the  simple  country- 
folk, but  in  our  hearts  we  know  they  laugh 
at  us  with  deeper  merriment.  Oh,  I  tell 
you,  sir,  it  is  good  to  taste  freedom  and  the 
open  air  again.  The  bigger  vision  comes 
to  one." 

44  The  moorland  has  the  vision — that  is 
true,  my  lord.  In  my  short  stay  with  these 
upland  folk  they  taught  me  the  most 
diverting  things.  The  fairies  are  not  dead 
at  all.  Hale  men  and  lusty  wenches  know 
that  little  kindly  services  are  done  them  in 
the  stealth  o'  night,  if  they  speak  the  Green 
Folk  kindly.  They're  small  and  silent  people, 
but  they're  to  be  found  among  the  heather — 
not  a  doubt  of  it." 

44  We  never  glimpse  them  in  the  towns. 
Long  ago,  when  the  world  went  merrily,  I 
had  faith  in  them,  though  I  was  too  fleshy 
ever  to  have  hope  of  seeing  one." 

44  You've  the  gift,  maybe,  of  feeling 
they're  near,  as  I  have  on  my  lonely  ridings. 
The  still  tread  of  feet  you  can  scarcely  hear, 
and    yet    the   quiet   music   of    it,    keeping 


(  Your  health,  my  lord.    There  are  many  who  Joye  #&>  Stuart,  and  are  prepared  to  follow, 
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company  with  you  along  the  roads — the 
sense  that  all  goes  well,  though  you're 
harassed  and  bone-weary — oh,  I  know  it." 

"  It  seems  odd,"  said  Trevor  presently, 
"  seems  vastly  odd,  sir,  that  we  two,  with  all 
this  Rising  at  the  hazard — and  I  with  a 
truant  daughter  into  the  bargain — should  be 
talking  of  the  Green  Folk.  They're  for 
peace-time,  surely." 

"  So  I  fancied,  till  the  moorland  taught  me 
otherwise.  All  the  complaint  nowadays  of 
the  farmers  and  their  wives  is  that  Hob  no 
longer  churns  for  them  or  cleans  the  byres. 
He's  missing  from  every  farmstead  in  the 
country." 

"  There's  a  '  far '  light  in  your  eyes,  sir." 

"I  was  thinking  of  a  tattered  man  who 
came  to  the  farm  where  I  was  eating  ham 
and  eggs  with  relish  after  a  ride  of  forty 
miles.  He  broke  in  without  rhyme  or  reason, 
and  heard  the  farmer  asking  where  the  fairies 
were  hiding  nowadays.  '  I've  come  to 
answer  that  li'le  question,'  said  he.  '  You 
call  me  overthrown  and  daft,  till  the  Sight 
comes  on  me  and  I'm  wise,'  And  with  that 
the  farmer  paid  great  deference  to  him. 
4  Have  you  found  them  for  me,  Robin  ? '  he 
asked." 

"  So  it  was  Robin  ?    I  know  him,  sir,  and   . 
his  wits  are  out  when  other  men's  are  in  ; 
but  now  and  then  he  has  the  plain  advantage 
of  us." 

"  It  was  ail  of  the  Middle  Ages,  believe 
me.  He  had  shaggy  hair  and  eyes  wild  as 
an  ancient  minstrel's,  and  he  told  us  how  he 
watched  three  nights  ago  on  Wildhope  Moss 
and  saw  the  fairies  drilling.  One  from 
Farmer  Widdup's  farm  was  there,  and  one 
from  the  Squire's  big  house,  and  so  on  till  he 
had  counted  half  the  countryside.  They 
carried  bows,  with  a  little  sheaf  of  arrows 
slung  about  each  Green  Man's  shoulder,  and 
they  were  officered  and  drilled,  it  seemed,  in 
readiness  for  some  big  happening  to  come." 

"Dear  God,"  said  Trevor,  all  the  man's 
big  heart  aflame  with  hope  and  Stuart  love 
and  remembrance  of  the  yesterdays,  "dear 
God,  sir,  they  saw  that  fairy  drilling  when 
the  Forty-Five  was  in  the  making,  and 
my  father  taught  me  all  the  meaning  of 
it.  Whenever  peace  was  round  about 
the  country,  and  he  was  treated  well,  by 
gentle  or  simple,  Hob  was  busy  round  their 
homesteads.  When  war  was  in  the  making, 
the  fairies  got  to  drilling,  ready  to  take  the 
battle  road  with  those  they  loved.  They 
love  peace,  these  Green  Folk,  but  they  never 
dread  the  battle  music." 

"  The  great  heart  of   the    Forty-Five  is 


with  us,"  said  the  Rider,  "  fairies  and  foot- 
men and  cavalry.  But  I  warn  you,  my  lord, 
to  build  no  great  hopes  on  the  loyalty  that 
meets  us  at  every  turn.  I've  a  poor  sort  of 
body,  but  a  single  heart ;  and  if  you  think 
all  Lancashire  is  loyal,  it  is  only  because  I 
know  the  stalwarts  here  and  there,  and  greet 
them — why,  as  one  greets  the  sun  when  he 
climbs  out  of  darkness." 

"  The  fewer  who  fight,  sir,  the  greater  the 
honour.  It  seems  years  since  I  was  drowning 
bankruptcy  in  fruity  port,  yonder  at  the 
Angel  Tavern,  and  yet  it  was  three  days 
ago." 

Across  the  dappled  roads  they  went ;  and 
suddenly,  round  a  corner  of  the  road,  they 
encountered  a  bluff  squire  and  a  lean, 
hard-bitten  man  whose  scars  could  no  way 
hide  his  past  gentility. 

"  Have  you  met  the  bonniest  lass  and  the 
ugliest  man  in  all  England,  sir  ?  "  asked  the 
Squire. 

"  Give  you ,  good  day,  Mr.  Thorpe,"  said 
the  Rider,  drawing  rein.     .        . 

"  Why,  bless  me,  sir,  I  thought  you  were 
in  Lancashire,"  said  the  Squire,  in  great 
astonishment. 

"  I  am  seldom  where  friends  or  enemies 
expect  me  ;  but  I've  just  come  from 
Lancashire,  and  all  goes  bonnily.  Nay,  you 
need  have  never  a  fear  of  your  companion, 
Squire.  I've  no  doubts  of  him,  nor  jealousy 
because  he,  too,  is  known  as  the  Rider. 
How  many  purses  have  you  stolen,  Robert, 
since  we  last  met  ?  " 

"  A  few,"  said  the  highwayman,  with  a 
quiet  smile  ;  "but  they  say  that  the  ale  of 
Hanover  is  not  good  to  drink,  so  I'm  taking 
to  thriftier  highways  soon.  When  do  we 
hunt  the  wolf,  sir  ?  " 

"  Soon,  if  good  luck  persuades  the  High- 
land chiefs  to  settle  private  quarrels.  I'm 
riding  into  Scotland,  and  we  hope  what 
Colonel  Forster  hoped  in  the  Fifteen,  what  the 
Prince  hoped  in  the  Forty-Five,  what  four 
loyalists,  met  here  on  the  highway,  are 
hoping  now.  We  can  share  all  secrets, 
friends." 

Lord  Trevor,  released  from  bondage  to  old 
debts  and  harassment,  was  content  to  draw 
his  horse  aside  a  little  and  listen  to  this 
wayside  colloquy.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear 
the  old  passwords  spoken,  here  in  the 
candid  sunlight  and  with  real  meaning, 
instead  of  bandying  them  across  the  dinner- 
table  with  idle  reference  to  a  cause  lost  long 
ago.  His  heart  warmed  to  this  Rider,  who 
was  so  tireless  in  his  knowledge  of  loyalists, 
so  suave  and   masterly  in   his  handling  of 
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them,  whatever  their  profession  or  degree. 
Then  suddenly  he  remembered  his- daughter, 
and  Lastingham,  who  was  needed  for  this 
venture. 

"By  your  leave,  Squire,"  he  broke  in, 
"  do  you  happen  to  have  heard  of  an  eloping 
couple,  accompanied  by  a  maid  ?  The 
mistress  is  bonnie  as  a  rose,  so  they  say 
in  Lancaster,  though,  to  be  sure,  I'm  her 
father,  and  far  gone  beyond  the  reach  of 
poetry.  Her  maid  carried  a  blue  cloak,  and 
a  Mr.  Lastingham  rode  with  them." 

"  I  happen  to  have  heard  of  them,  my 
lord,"  said  Thorpe,  with  chill  courtesy. 
"  Indeed,  they  have  grown  to  be  friends  of 
my  house.  Lord  Trevor's  daughter,  so  far 
as  I'm  concerned,  is  safe  from  your  pursuit." 

Trevor  laughed  like  a  boy  let  out  on 
holiday.  "  Oh,  you  carry  too  jolly  a  face, 
Squire,  to  '  my  lord '  me  and  put  me  at 
a  distance.  I'm  pursuing  my  girl  and 
Lastingham  for  their  good." 

44  So  was  my  own  wife's  father  when 
I  ran  away  with  the  lass  who  was  this  world 
and  the  next  to  me.  He  pursued  ns— for 
our  good— to  such  purpose  that  he  grazed 
my  shoulder  with  a  bullet.  But  his  horse, 
luckily,  reared  at  the  discharge  of  the  pistol 
and  threw  him,  so  we  won  to  Gretna." 

44  A  diverting  adventure,  Squire,  and  one 
that  warms  the  blood  in  me.  For  my  part, 
I'm  pursuing  these  two  pleasant  folk  with 
my  blessing — for  as  much  as  it  is  worth." 

44  Your  pardon,  but  they  have  shared  wine 
and  salt  with  me,  and  their  cause  is  mine. 
Though  we  take  it  to  the  duel,  with  our 
friends  of  the  Rising  here  for  seconds,  I  can 
only  tell  you  that  their  account  of  the  affair 
went  otherwise." 

44  You  doubt  my  word  ?  "  snapped  Trevor, 
in  a  sudden  heat  of  passion. 

44  I  guard  my  friends,  especially  when  they 
are  bound  for  Gretna.  That  high-road  has 
many  pleasant  memories  for  me." 

The  Rider  broke  quietly  into  the  trouble 
that  was  brewing  up.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said, 
"  I've  been  settling  your  gusty  sort  of  quarrel 
too  often  in  the*  Highlands  to  let  it  get 
to  duel  here  in  Westmorland.  Punctilio  is 
well  enough,  and  so  is  constancy  to  friends, 
but  not  if  it  drives  this  new  Rising  the  way 
that  other  good  adventures  of  the  kind  have 
gone.  In  the  Forty-Five  there  was  Murray 
wrecking  the  whole  enterprise  because  he 
was  jealous  of  the  Prince,  and  fancied  he  was 
slighted  at  every  turn.  Then  there  was  the 
Rising,  twenty  years  later,  that  died  at  birth 
because  the  same  temper  would  not  let  it  live. 
What  you  need,  my  lord,  is  to  ride  as  far  as 


the  Squire's  house,  and  praise  his  cellar,  and 
tell  him,  between  the  first  bottle  and  the 
second,  what  I  know." 

44  And  what  d'ye  know  ?  "  asked  Thorpe, 
his  hot  temper  cooling. 

44  That  my  lord's  word  is  his  bond,  and  his 
mind  changed  entirely  as  to  Mr.  Lastingham." 

Thorpe  was  too  full-blooded  to  relish 
admission  of  a  mistake.  He  was  silent  for 
a  while,  but  then  his  heart  showed  in  his 
face.  "  My  lord,  you'll  understand  I'm  sorry, 
and  am  at  your  service  later  on  if  you  care 
for  sword-play.  I  loathe  all  pursuing  fathers 
since  the  bullet  grazed  my  shoulder." 

44  That,  Squire,  is  understandable.  Suppose 
we  take  a  pinch  of  snuff  together,  and  after- 
wards you  can  tell  me  where  my  daughter  is." 

Thorpe  went  through  the  nice  ritual  with 
distinction,  and  then  glanced  gravely  at 
Lord  Trevor. 

44  Lastingham  is  somewhere  between  here 
and  Gretna — too  ill  to  sit  a  saddle,  as  I 
warned  him.     But  he  was  obstinate." 

44  Thank  you  for  the  news,  Squire.  We 
can  spur  forward,  then,  my  friend  and  I,  on 
the  road  of  the  new  Rising,  without  loss  of 
time.  Where  Lastingham  is,  my  daughter  is, 
I  take  it."  • 

44 1  was  always  clumsy  in  breaking  bad 
news.  They  are  separated,  and  by  Richard 
Swayne." 

So  then  he  told  how  Miss  Trevor  had 
gone  for  an  hour's  freedom  up  the  lane, 
between  one  spell  of  nursing  Lastingham  and 
the  next,  how  she  failed  to  return,  and  how, 
when  they  were  readying  a  search  party, 
Robert  the  Rider  here  came  in  and  asked  a 
ransom. 

44  You  would,  Robert,"  laughed  his  name- 
sake. 44  It  was  vastly  like  you  to  name  it  a 
ransom,  when  the  rest'  of  the  world  would 
call  it  plunder." 

44  By  your  leave,  sir,  I'm  no  tradesman  of 
the  Road.  I  plunder  with  distinction,  like 
the  great  lawyers  and  physicians  of  the  land." 

44  For  that  happy  thought,"  said  Trevor, 
44  we  shall  share  a  pinch  of  snuff,  my  high- 
wayman. This  road  that  leads  to  Charlie 
and  the  North  seems  to  be  full  of  friendly 
people,  who  see  life  at  large ;  and  I've  been 
cramped  about  too  long  by  the  streets  of 
Lancaster." 

Squire  Thorpe  went  on  to  tell  how  he  and 
Robert  came  to  the  barn  where  Miss  Trevor 
and  Swayne  were  held  at  ransom,  how  they 
had  found  only  five  battered  men  nursing 
their  hurts,  how  these  explained  sullenly  that 
Swayne  had  surprised  them  at  their  drinking 
and  bad  got  among  them  with  his  fists. 
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"  The j  were  always  a  flea-bitten  company," 
said  Robert,  with  weary  effort  to  defend 
his  own,  "  but  they  did  their  best,  no  doubt. 
I  was  a  fool  to  leave  them,  and  yet  I  should 
have  been  a  fool  to  stay,  for  the  ransom  was 
needed  to  prevent  a  mutiny." 

"  And  afterwards,  Squire  ?  What  happened 
afterwards  ?  "  asked  Trevor. 

"  There  the  tale  ends,  so  far  as  I've  been 
able  to  gather  it  up.  You'll  believe  me  that 
I'm  sorry  to  break  such  bad  news  to  you  ? 
I  know  S wayne's  record — all  England  knows 
it,  surely — and  I  would  to  God,  my  lord, 
that  your  daughter  was  in  better  hands." 

Trevor  sat  very  still  in  saddle  for  a  wrhile, 
and  let  the  clean  air  of  the  hills  blow 
about  his  heart.  He  was  not  judging  his 
fellows  now  by  the  childish  parrot-talk  of 
streets  where  men  forgathered  to  play  at 
ball  with  gossip.  The  Squire,  Robert  the 
highwayman,  glad  to  be  following  the  Prince's 
daytime  roads  again,  the  Rider,  whose 
body-weakness,  apparent  to  all  folk,  seldom 
conquered  the  spirit  that  was  brave  and 
clear  and  forthright — these  were  of  the  candid, 
open  roads,  with  the  tang  of  wholesome 
winds  about  them,  and  laughter  bubbling  up 
from  some  well-spring  of*abiding  hope. 

"  Richard  Swayne  is  this  and  that,"  said 
Trevor.  "  We're  all  this  and  that,  for  a 
man's  heart  is  a  queer  map  to  read.  But 
I'm  glad  she's  in  no  worse  keeping  than 
Sir  Richard  Swayne's." 

"Glad,  my  lord?1"  asked  Thorpe,  with 
frank  astonishment. 

"He  loves  her,  as  it  happens — loves  her 
from  the  crown  of  her  wilful  head  to  the 
soles  of  her  pretty  feet.  Sir  Richard  comes 
late  in  life  to  the  true  wooing,  but  he 
abides,  I  fancy." 

"  You  have  abundant  faith." 

"  The  Rider  brought  it  to  me  when  he 
halted  at  my  house  in  Lancaster  to  bring 
this  good  news  from  the  Highlands  ;  and 
faith  has  gathered  round  me  with  every  mile 
we've  covered,  he  and  I.  The  long  strain  is 
ended,  Squire,  and  it  is  only  now  that  I 
know  why  I  wined  and  rode  to  hounds  with 
such  lack  of  zeal." 

"  There  was  for  ever  the  sobbing  of 
Culloden  at  your  heart,  and  no  hope  of 
curing  it  ?  " 

"Just  that,  my  friend.  And  now  the 
gallant  hope  gets  up  again." 

The  four  men  bowed  their  heads,  as  if 
they  entered  some  ancient  kirk  where  prayers 
of  dead  and  living  folk  were  mingled.  And 
once  again  the  Grail  showed  for  a  moment 
on  this  road  that  had  seen  the  Highlanders 


swing  southward  for  the  Throne,  and  retreat 
with  bitter  grief  that  the  Prince's  cause 
was  lost. 

There  is  something  in  old  loyalty  that 
quickens  all  men's  senses.  These  four, 
separate  in  their  record  and  degree,  heard 
the  tramp  of  foot-soldiers  and  cavalry  go 
by,  listened  to  a  far-off  song  that  was  all 
of  the  bonnie,  bonnie  banks  of  Loch  Ore. 
They  heard  Skye  boatmen  singing — sixty- 
years  after  sorrow  found  them  when  they 
lost  their  Prince — of  the  laddie  who  was 
born  to  be  King  one  day,  soon  or  late,  and 
they,  knew  that  their  faith  was  like  steady 
rock  beneath  them,  because  the  Stuart  .had 
their  love,  whether  he  lost  or  gained. 

They  came  out  of  their  mood,  these  four. 
It  was  no  longer  sorrow  and  Culloden,  but 
the  forward  hope. 

"  I  stay  here  to  find  my  daughter,  Squire,'* 
said  Trevor,  "  and  afterwards  we  can  ride 
north  together." 

The  Rider  glanced  at  them  with  cheery 
benison.  "  I  had  rather  you  stayed  a  while — 
and  you,  Robert,  though  you're  hungry  to 
join  me  as  soon  as  you  can  steal  a  horse. 
The  Lancashire  levies  will  be  coming  north- 
ward by  and  by  in  little  companies,  and  you 
can  hearten  them  along  the  way.  Meanwhile, 
friends,  set  the  old  gallant  songs  abroad,  in 
field  and  tavern,  and  speed  me  on  the  road 
to  Perth." 

"  Find  Lastingham  for  me  somewhere  on 
the  road,"  said  Trevor,  "  and  tell  him  the 
Rose  of  Lancaster  is  safe — tell  him  I  pledge 
my  word  for  that.  It  will  ease  his  mind 
abundantly," 

"  I  take  your  errand  ;  and,  in  return,  be 
sure  that  you  keep  the  old  ballads  lilting," 
said  the  Rider,  turning  for  a  last  cheery 
salute.  "They  are  worth  many  companies 
of  warriors." 

Trevor  and  the  Squire  watched  him  go 
up  the  road,  his  lean  shoulders  drooping 
a  little  now  he  found  himself  alone. 

"  Always  gay  and  always  weary,"  said 
Squire  Thorpe.  "  I  could  pick  him  up  with 
one  hand  almost,  and  yet  he  leads  us  on  a 
silken  chain."   . 

"  He's  right,  Squire.  There  are  many 
lusty  men  to  fight,  but  few  that  can  bring 
the  old  ballads  round  about  us." 

The  Rider  spurred  forward,  changing  horses 
often,  till  he  came  to  the  toll-bar  on  this 
side  of  Gretna.  An  old  man  was  opening 
the  gate  for  him,  when  a  six-foot  fellow, 
dusting  the  sleep  from  his  eyes,  came  out, 
and  showed  frank  disappointment  at  sight 
of  the  horseman. 
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"  You  rode  in  such  hot  haste,  sir,  that  I 
fancied  two  of  you  were  bound  for  Gretna. 
Do  you  chance  to  have  overtaken  an  eloping 
couple  on  the  road  ?  " 

"The  wine  of  France  is  better  than  all 
Hanover's  poor  ale,  Mr.  Lastingham,  and 
I'm  glad  to  meet  you." 

"  How  d'ye  know  me  ?  "  asked  the  other, 
alert  on  the  sudden. 

The  keeper  of  the  gate  laughed — a  quiet, 
happy  laugh.  "  The  Rider  knows  all  loyal 
men,  as  a  song-bird  knows  its  nest.  There 
will  be  a  bonnie  company  of  Highlanders 
come  streaming  southward  soon,  and  the 
dear  God  knows  I'll  prop  the  gate  wide  open 
for  them." 

"  Loyal  from  your  cradle,"  said  the 
Eider,  with  the  quiet  smile  that  remembered 
many  yesterdays,  yet  constantly  looked 
forward.  "  You,  too,  are  loyal,  Mr.  Lasting- . 
ham,  and  the  cause  is  singing  once  again 
along  the  northern  roads.  They've  sorrowed 
at-  Culloden,  but,  believe  me,  there'll  be  a 
gladness  soon  in  Skye." 

Lastingham  forgot  Madge  Trevor  and  all 
else  in  this  moment  that  was  packed  with 
boyhood's  dreams. 

"  Do  we  ride  again  for  the  Prince  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"We  ride,  sir,  once  I  can  persuade  the 
Highland  chiefs  to  forget  their  local  feuds. 
I've  a  message  for  you  from  Lord  Trevor 
that  he  said  would  hearten  you.  He  gives 
you  his  word  of  honour  that  Sir  Richard 
Swayne  is  a  safe  guardian  for  his  daughter 
until  you  find  her  somewhere  between  this 
and  Lancaster." 

"  A  safe  guardian  ? "  asked  Lastingham 
stormily. 

"  I  share  his  view,  as  it  happens.  Swayne 
is  well  known  to  me,  and  his  absurdities  in 
Town — or  worse — we  take  for  granted.'* 
.  "  Or  worse,  sir — I  agree  with  you." 
"  Yet  a  picture  stays  with  me  and  abides. 
There  was  a  ball  at  his  Grace's  house  in 
Piccadilly,  and  I  was  there  because  a  Stuart 
chanced  to  be  present,  unknown  to  Hanover. 
I  saw  this  Sir  Richard  Swayne  come  to 
Trevor's  girl  and  ask  her  for  a  dance— saw 
her  turn  a  shoulder  on  him  as  if  he  were 
something  lower  than  disdain  could  reach." 

"  Miss  Trevor  has  a  nice  judgment  of  her 
fellows,"  said  Lastingham. 

The  half-dusk  of  the  summers  night  was 
quiet  and  kindly  with  the  Gretna  road,  and 
the  Rider  listened  for  a  while  to  the  silences 
that  had  taught  him  charity  and  courage 
and  the  forward  vision. 

"  I  saw  Swayne's  face  as  he  turned  away, 


and  all  the  clean  youth  showed  in  it  for  a 
moment — love  of  Trevor's  girl,  and  bitter 
pain,  and  afterwards  the  man's  pride  to 
endure." 

"  He  fought  in  that  way,"  said  Lastingham, 
with  an  honesty  that  seemed  to  grudge  the 
praise  it  gave.  "  We  met  in  a  little  wood 
not  long  ago,  he  and  I,  and  the  breed  of  him 
peeped  out,  though  blood  was  dripping  down 
his  arm  like  rain." 

"  Breed  shows  at  times  of  blood-letting," 
said  the  Rider.  "  For  my  part,  Fm  of  little 
use,  as  the  lusty  men  count  fighters.  One 
lung  is  crippled,  and  the  other  begins  to  show 
signs  of  wear  and  tear." 

Lastingham,  his  great  strength  of  body 
returning  to  him,  found  a-  reverence,  a  deep 
pity,  for  this  Rider  who  had  wakened  all 
the  North  to  knowledge  of  its  strength  and 
poetry. 

"What  keeps  you  going  in  the  saddle, 
sir  ?  " 

"  Faith,  Mr.  Lastingham,  if  you  put  the 
plain  question  to  me." 

"  And  what  is  faith  ?  There  are  so  many 
creeds  in  this  good  land  of  ours." 

"  Faith  ?  By  your  leave,  I  should  stay 
here  till  the  end  of  my  days  if  I  tried  to 
answer  that  riddle  for  you.  It  is  light  as 
gossamer  and  strong  as  a  Ferrara  blade. 
Dew  of  the  moors  on  a  summer's  morn, 
song  of  the  birds  that  are  nearer  heaven 
than  us  wayfaring  folk,  pain  of  soul  and 
body,  and  the  rough  roads  we  have  to  travel 
till  the  end— faith  builds  a  ladder  of  them 
all,  and  climbs." 

The  keeper  of  the  toll-gate  was  Gaelic,  and 
he  listened  to  music  that  he  understood  ;  but 
to  Lastingham  it  was  a  revelation.  This 
Rider,  with  one  lung  damaged  and  the  other 
not  too  strong  for  its  work,  had  made  a  name 
for  himself,  in  Scotland  and  in  pleasant 
France,  that  captured  homage  even  from  the 
men  opposed  to  him.  And  now  he  took  his 
ease  for  a  moment,  letting  the  music  of  his 
heart  play  strong  and  undismayed. 

"  I  have«been  in  Lancashire,"  he  went  on, 
"  and  learned  much  about  the  fairies  there. 
Hob  no  longer  helps  the  farmers,  because 
the  Green  Folk  are  drilling  to  be  ready 
when  their  masters  need  them." 

"  But  that  happened,  sir,"  said  Lastingham, 
remembering   boyhood's   tales,   "  when   the 
Derwentwater  Lights  were  seen  after  the 
1  Forty-Five." 

"It  happens  again,  ray  friend,  as  I  said  to 
Lord  Trevor  not  long  ago  ;  and,  whether  we 
gain  or  lose,  it  does  not  matter.  Faith  goes 
single-hearted,  as  a  bride  goes  to  her  groom." 
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"  So  I  was  right,"  said  Lastingham, 
"  when  I  fancied  a  bridal  couple  rode  so 
hard  for  Gretna." 

"You  were  right,  sir,  save  that  the 
journey  takes  us  past  the  Gretna  smithy  and 
beyond.  We  do  not  need  to  tarry  there,  for 
I  made  the  Cause  my  bride  long  since.  And 
so  good  night  to  you,  and  good  luck  to  the 
wooing." 

They  watched  him  go  into  the  dusk  of  the 
June  night  that  was  listening  already  for 
the  dawn,  and  the  toll-keeper  broke  silence 
at  long  last. 

"  He's  flesh  and  blood,  sir  ? "  he  asked 
eagerly. 

"  For  as  long  as  he  lasts — the  finest  flesh 
and  blood  I've  met  with  yet.  He's  beyond 
us  and  above." 

"  So  beyond  us  that  I've  doubted  often 
whether  I'd  been  dreaming  too  much  in  the 
between-whiies  of  oiling  this  old  gate  and 
opening  it  for  wayfarers.  There  were  times 
when  I  fancied  he  was  Prince  Charlie,  come 
ghost- wise  to  ride  the  old  road  once  again*. 
He  has  the  gallantry,  sir,  the  weariness  that 
all  men  see,  except  himself,  the  laugh  that 
was  the  Prince's,  so  they  say,  when  he  came 
past  the  toll-gate  here,  and  cheered  his 
Highlanders  through  the  bitter,  sick  retreat." 

"He's  real  enough,"  said  Lastingham, 
"and  vastly  like  the  Prince.  The  old 
allegiance  knows  no  counterfeit." 

Then  weariness  came  about  the  man, 
whose  heart  was  buoyant  for  the  Rising, 
and  whose  strength  returned  in  haphazard 
gusts. 


"  Give  me  a  night's  long  sleep,"  he  said, 
"  but  rouse  me  if  two  come  riding  for  the 
Gretna  smithy." 

"  I  give  you  my  promise  for  that,  sir  ;  and 
you're  wearied  out,  as  any  man  can  see." 

"  I'm  strong  enough,  and  need  only  sleep," 
protested  Lastingham.  "  I  shall  gain  it,  if 
I'm  sure  you'll  guard  the  gate  for  me." 

"As  for  that,  sir,  be  content.  Step  in- 
doors, if  it  pleases  you,  and  let  me  give  you 
a  pleasant  medicine  that  was  brewed  long 
since  up  and  about  the  Highland  country." 

"It's  a  good  physic,  if  I'm  sure  you'll 
rouse  me  when  the  summons  comes." 

"You'd  wake  without  my  bidding,  sir. 
I  was  young  once  myself,  and  you'll  forgive 
me  if  I  read  your  heart." 

Lastingham  was  tired  out  with  the  swift 
hope  of  winning  Trevor's  girl,  weary  of  the 
long  separation  that  followed.  He  drank 
good  Highland  whisky  with  his  host  of  the 
toll-bar,  and  afterwards  slept  soundly.  And 
all  his  dreams  were  of  Trevor's  girl,  of  the 
battle  brewing  up  that  was  to  avenge  Culloden 
once  for  all,  of  Highland  kilts  swinging  free 
about  bared  knees. 

He  was  wearied  out,  and  the  slumber  that 
is  benediction  came  to  him.  He  thanked 
God  that  the  Stuart  called  to  him  again  ; 
and  in  his  sleep  there  came  about  him 
the  fragrance  of  the  old  herb-garden  in 
Lancaster,  where  lavender  and  lad's-love, 
tansy  and  rue  and  rosemary  grew  friendly- 
wise  together,  with  a  great  gift  of  healing. 
And  somehow  the  journey's  end  seemed  sure 
to  him,  however  long  the  road  might  be. 


A  further  episode  in  this  series  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 


OUR    MUSICAL   GROWTH 
AND    NEEDS 

By   S.   L.   BENSUSAN 


A  DISTINCT  literary  revival  was 
destroyed  by  the  South  African 
War  ;  a  musical  revival  equally  well 
marked  was  checked  in  the  late  summer  of 
1914,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  it 
was  destroyed.  For  a  time  the  outlook  was 
indeed  a  grim  one.  Composers,  singers, 
soloists,  even  great  teachers — into  the  night 
went  one  and  all  Happily  they  did  not 
stay  there.  A  quiet  yet  persistent  tendency 
showed  itself  to  strip  British  music  in  all 
its  aspects  of  foreign  accretions,  to  make  it 
as  far  as  possible  national,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  further  development.  To  do 
this,  much  inevitable  hardship  was  inflicted 
upon  men  and  women  whose  only  offence 
was  to  have  been  born  in  a  suspected  area. 
Every  decent  person  regretted  their  suffering, 
yet,  be  it  acknowledged,  the  instinct  that 
demanded  the  changes  was  sound — securus 
judicat  orbis  terrarum.  It  might  have  been 
that  the  younger  British  composers  would 
have  risen  very  promptly  to  the  height  of 
the  artistic  occasion,  but  conscription  put 
them  into  khaki  and  they  became  mute.  To 
the  check  resulting  from  war  itself,  and  the 
dislocation  of  our  normal  habits,  came 
the  further  halt  called  by  the  departure  of  the 
young  men.  Then,  with  raids  and  rumours 
of  raids,  the  concert  halls  and  opera  houses 
suffered,  but  luckily  there  was  that  in  them 
which  refused  to  be  extinguished.  Music 
persisted,  and  if  one  were  asked  to  say  who 
had  done  most  for  it  during  the  long  years 
of  war,  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Beecham 
must  needs  be  given.  He  has  rendered 
invaluable  service,  and  not  only  musicians, 
but  many  thousands  of  music-lovers  are  much 
in  his  debt.  To  his  well-sustained  effort  we 
owe  a  great  part  of  our  ability  to  take  up 
our  full  enjoyment  just  where  we  left  it 
with  the  close  of  the  summer  season  in  1914. 
At  the  same  time  the  -conditions  existing 
then  were  not  the  work  of  one  man  or  of 
one  school  of  thought ;  they  were  the  earliest 
fruits  of  a  revival  recognised  by  professional 


and  amateur  alike — a  revival  from  which 
great  results  were  expected. 

Now  we  may  hope  to  continue  the  work 
that  was  checked  nearly  iive  years  ago,  and 
to  carry  it  forward  with  better  prospects  than 
ever,  because  the  deep  emotions  aroused  by 
the  War  will  find  expression  among  musicians 
and  awaken  ready  response  in  audiences. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
suffering  we  have  endured  will  have  its 
aftermath  of  creative  work,  and  that  the 
growth  of  taste  and  knowledge  associated 
with  the  years  preceding  1914  have  pre- 
pared a  very  large  public  for  what  is  to 
come. 

Nothing  in  the  modern  history  of  the  art 
is  more  remarkable  than  its  expansion  of 
late  years  throughout  Great  Britain  and  the 
Overseas  Dominions.  That  there  has  always 
been  something  in  the  nature  of  a  genuine 
love  of  music  may  be  conceded,  for  ex  nihilo 
nihil  fit;  but  the  mid-  and  late  Victorian 
forms  of  expression  were  narrow  and,  outside 
the  limited  domain  of  the  Church,  they  were 
vulgar.  The  music-halls  supplied  the  songs 
of  the  hour,  and  seven  thousand  miles  from 
London  the  writer  found  farm  workers  and 
holiday-makers  singing  the  choruses  of  the 
once  popular  ditties  of  the  Metropolis. 
There  was,  perhaps,  nothing  else ;  the  rich 
resources  of  English  folk  song  were  driven 
years  ago  from  their  strongholds  in  the 
countryside,  first  by  the  barrel-organ  and 
concertina,  and  then  by  the  phonograph ; 
it  is  only  of  late  that  the  labours  of  a  small 
band  of  enthusiasts  have  collected  what  is 
recoverable  of  the  scattered  treasure.  Un- 
fortunately, they  cannot  recover  the  lost 
currency — that  has  gone  beyond  recall — but 
some  of  our  younger  composers  have  gathered 
the  fragments  into  orchestral  suites,  and 
have  made  them  the  basis  of  compositions 
that  have  a  wide  acceptance.  Much  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  music  of  the 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  composers  is  being 
studied  and  republished.  William  Byrd, 
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for  example,  who  wrote  some  of  the  stateliest 
choral  music  for  the  Roman  Church,  and 
some  of  the  most  enchanting  madrigals, 
was  to  have  had  a  festival  devoted  to 
his  compositions  in  the  summer  of  1915. 
Perhaps  it  may  serve  to  celebrate  the  year  of 
peace  in  his  native  county  of  Essex,  though 
such  work  as  this  is  the  common  property 
of  English-speaking  peoples,  and  will  gain 
acceptance  in  Canada  and  Australia  almost 
as  readily  as  in  England. 

The  truth  is  that  very  few  music-lovers  of 
our  race  have  realised  the  wealth  of  their 
heritage,  and  that  they  are  beginning  to  do  so 
now  is  largely  due  to  the  nourishing  establish- 
ment of  our  national  academies,  and  to  the 
impetus  given  to  modern  development  by 
men  of  most  varied  aims  and  attainments,  . 
prominent  among  them  Sir  Thomas  Beecham, . 
Dr.  Walford  Davies,  Sir  Henry  Hadow.  It 
is  urged  against  our  training  colleges  that 
they  turn  out  year  by  year  hundreds  of 
young  men  and  women  who  know  enough 
of  music  to  desire  to  enter  a  profession 
already  overcrowded,-  a  profession  in  which 
the  trials  are  many  and  the  rewards  few. 

This  is  true  enough,  and  in  so  far  *  as 
they  promote  ambitions  that  can  never  be 
realised,  academies  do  a  certain  amount  of 
harm.  On  the  other  hand,  the  young 
student  who  enters  the  arena  with  the 
slender  equipment  of  a  certificate  for  pro- 
ficiency in  one  or  more  directions  is  bound 
to  find  his  level,  and,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  to  learn  that  there  is  no  means  of 
livelihood  in  a  moderate  capacity.  After 
the  period  of  disappointment  and  endeavour 
is  at  an  end,  some  other  contribution  to  t\\e 
world V  work  is  decided  upon,  and  the  one 
permanent  benefit  of  training  is  realised, 
that  benefit  being,  of  course,  the  foundation 
of  a  musical  taste.  The  old  appeal  of  jingling 
melody  has  gone,  never,  one  hopes,  to  return  ; 
the  ex-student  brings  to  the  consideration 
of  music  a  trained  ear  and  a  critical  mind. 
A  love  for  the  masterpieces  of  music  has 
been  inculcated,  and  will  serve  not  only  this 
generation,  but  its  successor.  Year  by  year 
the  Overseas  Dominions  claim  their  pro- 
portion of  the  many  young  students ;  they 
go  out  to  establish  careers  for  themselves, 
or  they  accompany  their  parents,  who  have 
decided  to  make  a  home  in  a  world  that 
offers  fresh  and  abundant  opportunities.  In 
Canada  and  Australia  social  life  on  an 
eminently  democratic  basis  is  flourishing. 
Wherever  a  small  town  raises  an  ambitious 
head,  a  musical  society  will  be  found  ;  any 
ex-students  of  the  London  musical  colleges 


available  find  ample  scope  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  speciaj.  faculties,  and  the 
children  of  earlier  settlers  are  apt  and 
willing  pupils.  In  spite  of  the  claims  of 
the  outdoor  life,  there  are  long  seasons  when 
such  activity  is  reduced,  either  by  the 
sequence  of  the  seasons  or  by  the  incidence 
of  climate,  and  when  the  leisure  hour  comes, 
music  claims  a  prominent  place.  String 
bands  are  not  uncommon,  brass  bands  are 
even  more  plentiful,  and  music  grows  in 
popularity  with  the  progress  of  every  town. 
Singing  is  often  a  part  of  the  school 
curriculum,  and  the  limitation  of  resources 
is  made  up  and  atoned  for  by  the  energy  of 
individual  effort. 

Great  soloists,  singers,  pianists,  violinists, 
find  it  well  worth  their  while  to  make 
extensive  tours  in  Britain  Overseas,  and  the 
writer  has  met  on  his  travels  men  and 
women  who  boast  of  travelling  thirty,  fifty, 
and  even  a  hundred  miles  to  attend  a  concert 
given  by  some  artist  of  European  reputation. 
It  is  too  early  for  the  music  chosen  to  be 
much  more  than  popular — the  new  idiom  of  the 
modern  composers  would  hardly  be  acceptable 
yet — but  works  that  had  no  more  than  a 
limited  hearing  in  London  thirty  years  ago 
are  welcome  to-day  in  out-lying  parts  of 
the  Empire.  One  would  not  carry  Strauss, 
Debussy,  Stravinsky,  or  even  Josef  Holbrooke 
to  a  comparatively  unsophisticated  audience  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  Beethoven,  Wagner,  and 

Eerhaps  Brahms  would  find  an  appreciative 
earing.  Much  depends  upon  economic 
causes. 

Music,  being  in  its  way  a  luxury,  is  very 
sensitive  to  financial  conditions  ;  it  is  known 
in  London  that  the  attendance  at  the 
colleges  is  dependent  very  largely  upon  the 
state  of  business.  When  the  great  middle 
class,  the  backbone  of  the  nation,  is 
prospering,  the  schools  are  crowded  ;  when 
times  are  bad,  the  first  steps  on  the  road  to 
retrenchment  take  effect  upon  the  attendance. 
This  fact  is  of  special  significance  to-day, 
when  the  middle  classes  are  bearing  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  capacity  the  burden  of 
disputes  between  capital  and  labour. 

Great  Britain,  redeemed  from  war,  may 
now  hope  to  recover  and  expand  its  splendid 
musical  past — a  past  little  suspected  save  by 
students  and  interested  amateurs,  for  in 
some  quarters  all  art  is  still  regarded  more 
as  a*  luxury  than  as  a  necessity  of  our 
national  life.  Fortunately,  people  do  at  least 
look  to  music  as  one  of  the  first  luxuries, 
and  while  taste  and  culture  spread,  its  claim 
will  become  more  and  more  insistent.     We 
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have  already  welcomed  Canadian  choirs  in 
England,  and  the  whole  system  of  teaching, 
at  home  and  abroad,  is  carried  out  by 
competent  people. 

The  parents  of  the  present  generation 
were,  as  a  rule,  singularly  ill-taught.  People 
who  had  failed  at  every  other  pursuit  were 
held  capable  in  the  last  resort  to  teach 
music,  and  thousands  of  uncertificated  men 
and  women,  whose  gifts  and  taste  were 
of  the  most  moderate  order,  instilled  the 
most  commonplace  ideas  into  children's 
minds,  and  taught  them  trivial  music  in  a 
fashion  that  would  shock  a  second-year 
student  to-day.  It  is  impossible  to  overlook 
the  work  that  the  gramophone  and  mechanical 
piano-player  have  done  throughout  the 
Empire,  for  if  they  give  the  good,  the  bad, 
and  the  indifferent  with  equal  fluency,  they 
do  offer  what  is  best  to  those  wTho  have  any 
use  for  it,  and  as  a  nation  we  have  a  sufficient 
foundation  of  musical  taste  to  tire,  after  a 
time,  of  what  is  commonplace  and  vulgar. 
The  vogue  of  musical  comedy  is  not  what  it 
was,  and  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  there  are  agencies  at  work  to 
give  the  general  public  grand  opera  at 
popular  prices,  and  to  include  in  the 
repertory  certain  works  that  are  more  than 
merely  tuneful.  Sunday  music  is  another 
important  factor,  reaching  as  it  does  many 
to  whom  music  on  the  six  week-days  is 
"a  garden  enclosed,  a  fountain  sealed." 
Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  art  in  England 
is  more  remarkable  than  the  rise  and 
popularity  of  the  Sunday  concert,  from 
which  the  rather  poor  sacred  selections,  once 
held  obligatory,  have  slowly  but  surely  been 
eliminated.  The  great  concert  halls  have 
been  filled  to  overflowing,  and  soon  some  of 
the  largest  music-halls  will  be  opening  their 
doors  on  Sunday,  with  a  concert  programme 
that  draws  a  more  attentive  audience  than 
any  that  flocks  to  the  varieties  and  revues  of 
the  week  nights.  To  thousands  of  Londoners 
these  concerts  are  not  only  a  refreshment, 
they  are  a  revelation ;  they  lighten  the 
burdens  of  the  week,  and  introduce  a  fresh 
element  and  a  pleasant  emotion  into  life. 
From  the  centre  of  the  Metropolis  the 
Sunday  concert  has  spread  to  Greater 
London  and  to  the  leading  provincial  cities. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  an  innovation  at  once 
so  harmless,  so  popular,  and  so  educative  is 
safe  to  be  followed  in  Britain  Overseas,  and 
there  it  will  bring  people  whose  usual 
occupations  forbid  relaxation  into  touch 
with  music  on  the  one  day  in  seven  when 
they  are  free  to  enjoy  it.     Apart  from  the 


benefit  to  the  public,  these  Sunday  concerts 
provide  young  singers  and  players  with  fresh 
opportunities  and  teach  them  to  face  an 
audience.  The  growth  of  the  British-born 
elements  in  the  leading  orchestras  is 
remarkable  ;  it  will  be  greater  than  ever 
henceforth  for  reasons  that  need  no  in- 
sistence. Only  a  few  years  ago  foreigners 
were  in  a  majority,  and  English  players  of 
admitted  capacity  had  to  light  against  a 
certain  prejudice.  To-day  it  would  be 
possible  to  eliminate  what  remains  of  the 
foreign  element  from  every  orchestra  that 
plays  in  London,  or,  to  be  more  precise,  let 
us  say  the  orchestras  to  be  heard  at  the 
Queen's  Hall  and  the  Albert  Hall,  and  the 
resultant  loss  would  only  be  felt  by  a  few 
who  would  miss  the  finished  excellence  of 
certain  players.  Great  Britain  to-day  is  in 
the  position  of  being  able  to  recruit  its  own 
orchestras,  provide  its  own  conductors,  some 
few  of  these  last  being  men  of  more  than 
common  attainment.  It  can  also  recruit  a 
first-class  opera  company,  complete  with 
chorus,  and  owe  no  debt  to  foreign  talent, 
save,  of  course,  the  significant  debt  of  the 
opera  itself. 

In  the  domain  of  composition  we  have 
made  comparatively  little  progress  ;  it  is 
among  the  world's  executants  that  the  Briton 
has  claimed  a  place  that  can  no  longer  be 
refused.  We  are  still  faced  by  the  fact  that 
the  great  composers  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  did  not  elect  to  be  born 
in  this  country.  We  may  criticise  their 
decision,  wre  may  be  content  to  deplore  it, 
but  the  decision  is  now  irrevocable.  The 
progress  of  music  throughout  the  British 
Empire,  remarkable  though  it  be,  is  as 
nothing  to  what  it  would  become  with  the 
added  stimulus  of  great  and  enduring  work, 
written  by  British  composers,  on  a  plane 
sufficiently  lofty  and  yet  not  too  high  to  be 
reached  by  the  public  that  has  acquired  a 
moderate  standard  of  taste.  The  position 
of  the  young  composer  is  a  favourable  one 
to-day ;  people  are  calling  to  him  on  every 
side  to  come  and  deliver  his  message. 
Promising  work  is  hailed  with  genuine 
pleasure ;  even  the  weak  compositions  with 
a  few  attractive  passages  in  them  are  praised 
on  account  of  what  is  good.  English  opera 
has  found  fresh  fields  and  new  patrons, 
though  unfortunately  it  has  done  very  little 
down  to  the  present  to  justify  the  position  of 
either.  A  fortune — a  great  fortune — awaits 
the  Briton  who  will  giye  us  a  grand  opera  of 
the  first  class,  while  even  in  the  more  limited 
area  of  the  concert  room  there  are  rewards 
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not  to  be  despised.  Sane  music  —  the 
qualifying  adjective  is  necessary — speaks  the 
language  common  to  all  civilised  nations,  and 
a  distinctive  work  has  unlimited  currency. 
It  is  introduced  to  the  world  from  countless 
platforms,  the  value  of  performing  rights 
grows  year  by  year. 

What  we  lack  is  a  school  of  composers,  a 
school  of  the  kind  that  flourished  in  Russia 
soon  after  the  middle  of  last  century,  and 
was  responsible  for  the  creation  of  a  form  of 
national  music  that  could  be  exported  to  all 
the  great  countries  of  the  west.  If  the 
nation's  musical  progress  has  been  limited  in 
the  field  of  composition,  the  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  The  old  composers — some  of 
them  still  living — have  tended  to  be  both 
academic  and  dull ;  the  very  young  men  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  be  merely  iconoclastic, 
and  to  found  their  claims  to  attention  upon 
their  disregard  for  convention.  Between 
the  two  schools,  the  old  and  the  new,  we 
find  one  or  two  men  who  have  placed  a  few 
interesting  works  to  their  credit,  but  have 
spoilt  the  memory  of  them  by  writing  to 
order  at  times  when  inspiration  refused  to 
respond  to  the  impetus  of  a  good  commission. 
Listening  to  some  of  the  works  of  the  older 
composers  proved  a  sore  trial ;  but  where  the 
old  chastened  with  whips,  the  young  employ 
scorpions,  and  the  curious  result  is  that,  while 
English  musicians  of  our  day  are  increasingly, 
popular,  English  music  is  not. 

This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because 
a  few  great  successes  by  British  composers 
would  add  immensely  to  British  progress. 
To  find  that  the  most  popular  and  appealing 
work  has  a  French,  German,  or  Italian  origin 
is  to  feel  that  composition  is  alien  to  the  genius 
of  our  people,  and  it  is  distressing  to  see 
what  a  small  currency  has  been  obtained  by 
native  composers  who  are  quite  well  known 
in  serious  circles.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that,  as  a  result  of  the  War,  with  its 
powerful  effect  upon  every  form  of  artistic 
emotion  and  expression,  there  will  be  a 
renaissance  of  British  music. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  regard  London  as 
the  hub  of  the  universe,  and  undoubtedly  it 
is  where  commerce  is  concerned.  The  claim 
exercised  upon  the  arts  is  merely  one  of  the 
fruits  of  commerce — a  rich  city  can  draw  the 
best  of  music  by  reason  of  its  ability  to  pay 
the  highest  rewards.  For  all  the  number 
of  its  orchestras,  societies,  and  associations, 
London  is  not  more  musical  than  the  centre 
and  north  of  England  ;  the  great  choirs  of 
Yorkshire,  to  name  but  one  northern  county, 
will  compare  favourably  with  any  we  have  in 


the  south.  Northern  England  is  very  vocal, 
and  when  it  senols  sturdy  sons  and  daughters 
oversea,  they  plant  the  tradition  in  a  new 
land.  The  interchange  of  visits  between 
leading  choirs  has  done  much  to  stimulate 
musical  talent  of  late  years  ;  so,  too,  has 
the  system  of  competitions,  doubly  valuable 
because  it  not  only  promotes  emulation,  but 
also  enlarges  the  scope  of  the  work  done, 
and  the  repertory  of  many  a  district  hitherto 
devoted  to  a  few  familiar  works. 

For  music  throughout  the  British  Empire 
to  develop  to  the  full  the  possibilities  now 
opening  up  before  it,  a  strong  national  school 
is  required.  There  is  scant  use  in  adopting 
the  idiom  of  another  country,  or  borrowing 
the  mannerisms  of  half  a  dozen ;  we 
need  to  create  our  own.  Russia  brought 
about  a  vast  movement  now  felt  in  all 
musical  centres,  and  less  than  a  dozen  men 
were  primarily  concerned  with  it ;  Germany 
brought  about  successive  revolutions  with 
the  aid  of,  first,  Richard  Wagner  and  then 
of  Richard  Strauss  ;  France  gave  us  the 
distinct  utterance  of  Debussy,  and  if  Italy 
has  not  found  a  successor  to  Verdi,  she  has 
given  us  men  who  can  command  the  operatic 
stage.  Each  Continental  country  has  its 
own  musical  individuality  ;  we  have  praised 
and  borrowed  and  imitated  each  in  turn, 
but  we  have  not  found  time  to  cultivate 
the  distinctive  British  utterance  that  will 
speed  up  musical  growth  throughout  the 
Empire.  Modern  training  paves  the  way  ;  it 
may  well  produce  the  master  of  tone  poetry. 
We  have  had  our  national  painters,  novelists, 
poets,  men  who,  like  Reynolds,  Wordsworth, 
and  Thomas  Hardy,  have  been  unmistakably 
English  ;  the  imitation  of  foreign  art  forms 
may  have  enjoyed  a  vogue,  but  never  for 
long.  Musical  art,  being  delicate  and  fugitive, 
demands  certain  favourable  conditions  for 
its  environment ;  it  has  found  these  in 
every  direction  save  one.  Now,  after  many 
years,  the  old  aM  foolish  methods  of  teaching 
have  been  superseded,  the  cheap  and  paltry 
forms  of  musical  expression  have  begun  to 
lose  their  grip  upon  the  public  taste.  Music 
is  recognised  as  one  of  the  essential  pleasures 
of  life,  and  a*  pleasure  that  can  be  brought 
without  much  difficulty  to  the  farthest 
country  that  flies  the  British  flag,  and  to  the 
most  remote  corner  of  that  country. 

Here,  then,  is  a  vast  realm,  and  one  in 
which  the  British-born,  if  he  have  a  message 
as  clear  and  pleasing  as  any  other  man's,  may 
look  for  most  favoured  national  treatment. 
He  can  seek  his  inspiration  from  Empire,  as 
Kipling  has  done  so  well ;  he  can  express  the 
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beauty  of  his  native  land,  as  Wordsworth 
did  ;  he  may  be  as  supremely  lyrical  as 
Shelley.  It  is  only  required  of  him  that 
he  speak  in  a  language  that  the  people  can 
understand,  and  that  his  treatment  be  worthy 
of  his  theme.  In  the  world  of  music  at 
present,  supplies  tend  to  exceed  demand-— 
there  is  no  place  in  the  sun  for  half  the 
number  of  those  who  have  striven  to  earn 
one — but  the  field  of  composition  is  hardly 
occupied  at  all.  One  has  seen  hitherto  a 
few  old  gentlemen  worshipping  formulas, 
a  few  young  ones  turning  their  backs  upon 
them,  and  one  or  two  moving  towards  their 
goal  so  incompletely  equipped  that  it  was 
safe  to  say  they  would  never  get  there.  Are 
we  justified  in  looking  for  a  renaissance,  for 
a  movement  that  will  give  British  composers 
the  position  they  enjoyed  in  the  days,  say,  of 
Purcell  ?  If  I  think  we  are,  it  is  because  it 
seems  impossible  that  we  could  send  thousands 
of  young  musicians  to  face  the  storm  and 
stress  of  the  world's  worst  war  without  a 
tremendous  deepening  of  the  emotions. 
In  art  and  in  poetry  we  find  the  first-fruits 
of  the  response  to  soul-stirring  times  ;  there 
is  a  depth  of  feeling  in  the  newest  utterances 
that  only  war  could  have  plumbed.  Before 
the  world  catastrophe  we  had  many  masters 
of  treatment  in  music,  but  we  had  none  with 
any  wealth  of  theme.  Their  superstructure 
was  set  upon  the  slightest  of  foundations. 
Seemingly  they  had  despaired  of  finding 
anything  well  worth  the  saying,  so  they  were 
bent  upon  developing  all  the  tricks  of 
preciosity.  They  had  escaped  from  life  ;  it 
meant  nothing  to  them  ;  their  paths  wTere 
ordered  and  their  ways  were,  peace.  Masters 
of  decoration,  they  had  nothing  to  decorate. 
To-day  there  must  be  hundreds  of  these 
well  -  equipped  composers  whom  war  has 
spared,  to  whom  it  has  even  brought  a 
revelation.  Their  emotions  have  been 
stimulated  in  drastic  fashion,  but  throughout 
the  worst  season  they  have  been  conscious  of 


ideals  lying  at  the  heart  of  strife.  To-day 
they  are  free  to  express  the  pity,  the  horror, 
the  grandeur  of  a  struggle  in  which  they 
took  part ;  in  whatever  phase  it  has  appealed 
most  to  them,  they  can  teach  it  to  an 
expectant  world.  They  have  no  need  to 
learn  the  means  of  telling  their  story,  for 
they  had  mastered  the  method  long  before 
there  was  a  story  to  tell  or  any  expectation 
of  one.  So,  in  a  different  degree,  it  is  with 
the  men  who  had  arrived  before  war  broke 
out,  and  had  passed  the  age  limit  at  which 
they  might  still  give  active  service  to  the 
cause.  There  are  already  traces  of  a  deeper 
meaning,  a  wider  perception  of  beauty,  a 
fresh  effort  to  extend  the  boundaries  that 
seemed  to  be  ample  enough  before  the  great 
world-shaking  epoch  began.  In  every  realm 
we  may  note  signs  of  change  in  the  purely 
orchestral  works  in  the  concert,  in  chamber 
music.  Gradually,  as  the  excitement  that 
called  for  the  more  trivial  forms  of  relaxation 
dies  down,  we  shall  be  conscious  of  what 
may  well  develop  into  a  real  renaissance 
movement.  If  this  is  so,  we  shall  understand 
better  than  ever  that  the  long  years  seemingly 
wasted  in  the  acquirement  of  technical 
excellence  were  in  reality  well  spent. 

It  is  at  least  permissible  to  feel  that  the 
old  and  barren  days  are  behind  us  and 
unlikely  to  return,  for  as  soon  as  the  pent-up 
emotion  of  the  race  finds  a  fresh  channel  of 
expression  through  music,  we  may  be  well 
assured  that  the  stimulus  will  be  given  to 
those  whose  student  days  have  yet  to  begin. 
Then  this  country  will  take  in  the  domain 
of  musical  composition  such  a  position 
as  it  claims  to-day  in  the  fields  of  art  and 
literature. 

So  the  Empire  is  waiting  for  the  young 
soldier  musicians  with  the  real  music  in  them 
and  the  real  ability  to  express  it.  On  them 
it  will  bestow  wealth  and  the  fame  that, 
"  like  a  dome  of  many-coloured  glass,  stains 
the  white  radiance  of  Eternity." 
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MISS  MOLLIE  MACMANUS  looked 
down  at  the  young  man. 
The  young  man  was  perspiring 
profusely.  Mollie  viewred  the  little  beads 
with  respectful  admiration.  She  could  not 
think  of  a  single  young  man  in  her  own 
class  who  could  possibly  be  imagined  stand- 
ing in  his  shirt-sleeves,  cleaning  a  car  just  a 
week  before  Christmas,  on  a  bitter  afternoon, 
with  every  pore  doing  its  duty. 

She  shivered  and  pressed  her  nose  against 
the  pane,  and  then  she  realised  why  he  was 
so  fearfully  hot.  He  was  trying  to  open 
the  door  with  one  hand,  and  the  other  arm 
was  just  an  empty  shirt-sleeve  pinned  up. 

At  this  minute  the  whistling  kettle — her 
latest  toy — whistled  shrilly.  She  swrept  it 
off  the  hob  and  whirled  downstairs  with 
her  usual  impetuosity. 

"  Let  me,"  she  said.  "  I  saw  you  trying 
from  above." 

The  young  man  looked  at  the  sky  in 
bewilderment. 

44  The  mews,"  she  said,  laughing,  "  not  the 
sky.     I  live  in  the  mews." 

44 1  see,"  he  said.  He  seemed  full  of 
limitations,  this  young  man  of  the  active 
pores.  He  slipped  on  his  coat.  44  Thank 
you,  miss,"  he  said  ;  44  you're  very  kind." 
His  eyes  twinkled.  They  were  tawny  eyes, 
neither  yellow  nor  brown.  "  It  ain't  half 
hot !  "  he  said. 

44 1  think  it's  splendid  of  you  to  be  able 
to  feel  hot,"  she  said  enthusiastically.  "I've 
been  frozen  for  weeks  and  weeks." 

44  It  makes  you  sticky,"  he  said,  looking 
at  her  levelly — his  eyes  were  really  most 
awfully  fine — 4t  and  then  you  catch  cold,"  he 
added. 

44  You  mustn't  do  that,"  she  said.  44  What 
you  want  is  a  cup  of  hot  tea.  I'm  just 
going  to  have  mine.  Won't  you  come  and 
have  a  cup,  too  ? n 


44  Thank  you  kindly,  miss."  She  rather 
wished  his  queer  eyes  wouldn't  twinkle  so ; 
it  seemed  to  put  them  on  an  equality,  which, 
of  course,  they  weren't. 

44  Shall  I  shut  the  door  of  the  car  ?  "  she 
said. 

44  If  you  would." 

44  Don't  you  want  anything  from  inside  ?  " 

44  No." 

44  Then — why  were  you  trying  to  open  it  ?  " 

44 1  wasn't,"  he  said  literally  ;  44 1  was 
cleaning  the  handle." 

Then  the  stupid  young  man  must  have 
thought  she  wanted  to  talk  to  him. 
Obviously  he  did.  He  was  patiently  wait- 
ing for  her  to  take  an  intelligent  interest 
in  him.  Well,  she  ivould.  It  was  obvious 
he  thought  she  was  his  class.  Well,  he 
should.  She  hoped  her  rooms  in  the  mews 
w7ould  give  him  a  nasty  jar.  Probably  he 
wasn't  used  to  Scotch  accents.  He  was  a  very 
complacent  young  man. 

44  Come  on,"  she  said  briefly.  44 1  want 
my  tea." 

He  followed  her  lamb-like  ;  then  he  quietly 
took  the  teapot  from  her  and  made  the  tea. 
Her  room  had  brown-paper  walls  hung 
with  Joseph  Penneli  and  Frank  Brangwyn 
etchings,  and  a  few  particularly  exquisite 
studies  by  Langdon  Coburn  ;  it  might  have 
been  a  standard  A. B.C.  shop,  for  all  the 
impression  it  made  on  him. 

He  was  a  one-idea-at-a-time  young  man. 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  kettle  and  the 
teapot.  A  day-old  kitten  couldn't  have  been 
less  impressed  by  its  surroundings. 

44  How  do  you  like  ray  pictures  ?  "  she 
said  desperately. 

44  Brown  paper  wasn't  a  bad  idea,"  he  said, 
44  if  you  couldn't  manage  anything  better. 
I  suppose  the  landlord  wouldn't  do  up  for 
you  ?  "  He  was  looking  at  her  five-and-six 
a  piece  brown  paper. 
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He  was  an  immovable,  stolid,  idiotic  young 
man  ! 

44  The  pictures  ? "  she  said. 

"  Do  you  want  an  houest  opinion  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  they're  not  my  style/' 

"  No,"  she  said.  "  I  expect  you  like  bright 
sort  of  things — little  girls  and  dogs,  and 
sailors  coming  home  to  their  dear  old  sun- 
bonneted  mothers  on  Christmas  morning." 

"I  don't  mind  photographs.  Blackpool 
front  in  a  green  plush  frame  looks  fine." 

"Of  course,"  she  said  hysterically.  The 
funny  part  of  it  was  that  she  wasn't  making 
him  feel  small ;  he  was  making  her  feel 
horribly  small. 

"You  could  do,"  he  said,  "  with  something 
to  brighten  the  place  up.  It's  rather  like 
a  banana,  isn't  it  ?  " 

She  looked  round  at  the  brown  carpet, 
the  brown  table,  the  old-gold  coloured 
window  curtains,  the  old-gold  cushions, 
the  brown  cottage  china  with  its  wreaths 
of  blobby  buttercups. 

"  Is  it  your  taste  ?  "  he  said. 

And  she  wouldn't  own  to  it ;  she  dis- 
sembled to  a  young  man  of  the  mews, 
a  chauffeur  with  yellow  eyes — she  positively 
desired  and  courted  comradeship  with  him 
and  his  beastly  plush  frames  and  flowered 
wall-paper.  It  was  just  because  he  sat  there 
so  big  and  honest  and  blatantly  lacking  in 
culture. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  I  took  it  from  a  lady." 

"  I  thought  so,"  he  said  deeply. 

She  wondered  why. 

"What's  your  line?"  he  said,  and  she 
told  him  munitions. 

She  sat  curled  up  on  the  window-seat. 
She  had  taken  the  mews  for  the  view. 
Fitzjohn's  Avenue  couldn't  touch  it.  She 
could  see  a  bit  of  Hampstead  Heath,  a 
dozen  trees  with  yesterday's  snow  nestling 
whitely  like  clustering  butterflies,  a  strip  of 
sky — about  twelve  by  twelve,  like  a  bargain 
basement  carpet — and  a  suggestion  of  pink 
sky  where  the  weather  had  cut  out  a  full- 
dress  sunset. 

"  Name  ?  "  said  the  young  man.  "  And  are 
you  on  a  night  shift  ?  " 

"  Miss  Mews,"  she  said,  twinkling  ;  her 
eyes  were  splendidly  blue  and  rather  mis- 
chievous.    "  Night  shift  next  week." 

"Scared?"  he  said  quietly— he  was 
awfully  quiet. 

"  I  have  an  electric  torch." 

"  Scared  ?  "  he  said  again— he  ivas  a  man 
of  one  idea.  Mollie  Macmanus^  who  was  an 
artist  before  she  became  a  munitioner,  and 


had  lived  among  artists — and  most  of  them 
only  grow  one  idea  at  a  time — had  never 
encountered  anything  so  single-minded. 

"  Rathsr,"  she  said,  after  a  pause. 

"  What  time  do  you  go  on  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Eleven.  Most  go  on  at  eight.  I  go  on 
at  eleven  ;  I  take  the  canteen  money.  The 
girls  have  a  snack  at  midnight — coffee  and 
cocoa,  and  things.  A  welfare  worker  used 
to  do  it,  but  she  got  married " 

"  I'll  take  you  there  of  an  evening,"  he 
interrupted  her. 

"  Oh,  but  I  couldn't !  Goodness,  it's 
half  an  hour's  journey  !  " 

"I'll  call  for  you  at  twenty  past  ten. 
I'll  be  waiting  outside  the  mews." 

"  Oh,  but  I  couldn't !  " 

"Yes,  you  could."  He  smiled  suddenly. 
"You've  got  to."  She  subsided  helplessly. 
She  had  been  scared.  Her  disapproving 
mother  and  her  disapproving  aunt  in  Ayr 
were  written  to  enthusiastically  about  the 
evening  walk  or  ride  in  darkest  London, 
but  she  had  been  scared  stiff.  And  tired  ! 
Painting  tired  you  in  another  way  ;  it  tired 
your  inside  ;  munitions  tired  your  envelope — 
you  ached. 

"  You  haven't  told  me  your  name,"  she  said. 

"  Miss  Mews,"  he  said  gravely,  "  what  do 
you  do  when  you  aren't  munitioning  ?  " 

"  Play  with  sea  anemones,''  she  said 
flippantly  and  airily.  "You  know,  you 
touch  them  with  your  bare  toe,  and  it  feels 
the  same  as  eating  tripe." 

"  P'r'aps  we  might  go  to  the  pictures  one 
night,"  he  said.  "  I  must  be  getting  along. 
Thank  you  for  having  me." 

She  wished  to  goodness  he  wouldn't  be  so 
ruggedly  simple,  such  a  rude  forefather  of 
the  hamlet  sort  of  business  ;  he  made  all  her 
little  social  tricks  seem  so  insincere  and 
inane  and  petty. 

As  for  the  young  man,  he  went  home  and 
strode  into  a  large  room  wherein  sat  a  large 
lady  with  tawny  eyes,  neither  brown  nor 
yellow,  but  less  lion-like  than  her  son's. 

"Who  has  taken  Blossom's  room  at  the 
mews,  mater  ?  "  he  said. 

"  My  dear  Bunny,  how  should  I  know  ? 
I  can  hear  it's  a  lady,  by  your  voice.  Has 
the  divinity  been  helping  you  to  clean 
the  car  ?  " 

"No.  I  had  tea  with  her.  She  thinks 
I'm  a  chauffeur,  and  she  thinks  I  think 
she's  a  munitioner." 

"  I  do  hope  you're  not  going  to  be  ridicu- 
lous about  the  girl.  After  the  War,  Blossom 
will  come  back,  and  Mrs.  Blossom  and  all 
the  little  Blossoms  will  abide  in  the  mews."  * 
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"  I  suppose  Thossel  will  know  whom  he  let  living  in  our  mews  ?    Mater,  think  of  really 

the  place  to  ?  "  living  a  mews  idyll— the  '  pictures '  and  all 

"  Yes,  sure  to."  She  smiled  a  little.    "  Dear  that,  tops  of  'buses  and  things,  the  simple 

old  boy,  you  haven't  got  a  real  flair .?  "  life  !  " 

"  She  has  a  most  glorious  Pennell.     It's  "  What  colour  are  my  eyes  ?  " 


/  ttfr/rqifi ftaiia-— 


"He  devoted  himself  to  the  kettle  ana  the  teapot." 

great  fun,  anyway,  mater.     She  thinks  I'm  "  Sort    of — they're    ripping    eyes,    mater 

a  chip  of  the  untutored   masses.     She's  an  dearest." 

awful  sport."  "I  don't  believe  you  ever  noticed  anyone's 

"What  colour  are  her  eyes,  Bunny  ?  "  eyes  in  your  life.     You  noticed  her  eyes  and 

•'  Blue — awfully   bright    blue,   with   long       the  lashes.     Bunny " 

curly  lashes.     Isn't  it  funny  she  should  be  "Yes,  I  know." 
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II. 
The  mews  idyll  progressed  by  easy  stages. 

Every  night  he  waited  for  her  outside  the 
mews  and  took  her  to  the  munition  works, 
and  in  their  walks  they  talked  of  many 
things,  discussed  questions  and  ethics  with 
a  rugged  simplicity  that  seemed  to  her 
sublime.  He  had  not  the  knowledge  that 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  call  on  defunct 
writers  to  bear  out  his  views  and  support 
his  opinions  ;  all  that  he  said,  if  rough-hewn, 
was  personal. 

She  was  astounded  to  perceive  how  un- 
essential dinner-table  topics  were ;  it  hampered 
more  than  helped  conversation.  She  had 
never  really  talked  until  she  met  this  man, 
who  would  have  thought  the  Yenus  de  Milo 
a  music-hall  star,  and  a  French  menu  double 
Dutch. 

She  learnt  that  his  arm  was  a  result  of 
the  Messines  battle.  She  saw  his  D.C.M. 
He  had  been  a  private,  she  supposed.  He 
let  her  suppose. 

He  took  her  for  rides  in  the  car  ;  they  had 
the  full,  delicious  flavour  of  stolen  joys,  but 
he  said  his  mistress  didn't  mind. 

All  the  dear,  simple  pleasures  were  theirs 
—the  tops  of  motor-'buses,  country  walks 
and  country  lunches  and  country  inns  ;  it 
is  a  fatal  mistake  to  suppose  that  romance 
flourishes  only  in  Rolls-Royces  or  steps  in 
Bond  Street  shoes. 

Of  course  she  knew  which  way  she  was 
drifting.  She  had  her  moments  of  mental 
communing  with  the  disapproving  aunt 
and  the  disapproving  mother  in  Ayr  ;  she 
had.  conned  their  arguments  and  listened  to 
their  condemnation  before  ever  they  were 
uttered. 

He  had  those  qualities  which  she  believed 
essential.  His  hand  was  big  and  strong,  even 
if  he  laughed  at  Turner  and  said  he  was 
wishy-washy ;  his  soul  was  honest  and  fearless, 
even  if  he  abhorred  brown-paper  walls  ;  and, 
after  all,  she  argued,  a  knowledge  of  stencilling 
and  the  British  Museum  wouldn't  be  very 
serviceable  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  He 
made  her  feel  curiously  Eveish. 

She  called  him  "  Mr.  Mews."  She  had  a 
feeling  his  name  might  be  George  or  Arthur 
or  Alfred,  followed  by  Brown  or  Boggis  or 
Jones  or  Jilks. 

He  called  her  "  Miss  Mews." 

For  Christmas  he  gave  her  a  photograph 
of  Brighton,  with  high  seas,  in  a  green  plush 
frame  with  gilt  corners.  She  thanked  him 
and  hung  it  up.  She  even  opined  it 
"  brightened  things  up." 

He  told  his  mother  this.    If  he  had  been  a 


shade  more  emotional,  there  would  have  been 
tears  in  his  eyes. 

"  Isn't  she  beautiful  ?  "  he  said — he  even 
extended  his  enthusiasm  to  her.  "If  you 
had  been  able  to  get  another  chauffeur,  and 
I  hadn't  had  to  look  after  the  car,  I  would 
never  have  met  her.  Do  vou  realise  that, 
dear  ?  " 

"Yes,  dear.  When  am  I  going  to  see 
this  wonder  ?  " 

"Oh,  soon,"  he  said.  "But,  you  see,  I 
rather  like  my  role.     I  wish " 

"  What,  dear  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing,  only  money  is  a  bit  of  a 
bore  sometimes." 

The  mother  and  aunt  descended  un- 
expectedly from  Ayr.  She  never  hesitated. 
She  introduced  him  as  "  Mr.  Mews,"  and  he 
nearly  gave  himself  away  by  talking  Robert 
Burns  when  she  was  out  of  the  room. 

"We  understand  you  drive  a  car,  Mr. 
Mews  ?  "  said  the  mother. 

"Mr.  Mews  is  a  wonderful  chauffeur, 
mother,"  said*  Mollie  valiantly— she  was  a 
harassed  little  lady.  "  He  turns  corners  as 
— as  if  they  were  circles." 

"  How  dreadful !  "  said  the  aunt. 

They  wTent  back  to  Ayr,  and  Mollie  cried. 
He  knew  she  cried  because  of  what  they 
had  said,  and  yet  he  hesitated.  It  was  sweet 
to  have  her  with  her  *back  against  the  wall, 
and  her  blue  eyes  flashing,  fighting  the  spirit 
of  Ayr  for  him. 

Then  he  went  away  to  Cambridge  for  a 
day  or  two  on  business,  and  the  third  day 
he  opened  his  morning  paper  and  saw— 

"  Air  Raid  on  London  about  mid-day." 

He  took  his  own  house  in  his  stride,  as  it 
were.     He  found  his  mother  tranquil. 

"  I  have  had  various  tinned  foods  and  sal- 
volatile  put  in  the  cellar,  dear,"  she  said. 
"  But  if  you're  going  on  to  the  mews " 

He  looked  her  straight  in  the  eyes  and 
told  her  "  Yes." 

"  I'll  have  a  lovely  supper  for  you,  dear," 
she  said.  She  had  a  feeling  that  the  eternal 
relinquishing  act  mothers  are  asked  to 
perform  was  about  to  be  played.  At  the 
door  she  spoke. 

"  Some  bombs  went  near,"  she  said.  "  I 
'phoned  Thossel  to  find  out." 

He  looked  at  her,  white-faced,  and  was 
gone.  m 

He  drove  through  a  world  begrimed  with 
dirty  snow,  cold  and  lifeless.  Lights  had 
begun  to  glimmer  in  it ;  shop  window  gases 
spread  amber  carpets  across  the  snow  before 
their  doors. 
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It  was  a  horrid  world.  A  few  pathetic 
wisps  of  sunset  trailed  sullenly  across  the 
Heath. 

He  stopped  the  taxi  at  the  corner  of  the 
mews  and  got  out  stiffly.  A  general  air  of 
desolation  permeated  the  mews.  Doors  were 
left  open,  giving  glimpses  of  fires  and  rooms 
where  wives  now  lived  alone,  waiting  for 
their  men  to  come  home  to  their  uneventful 
lives.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  to  Mollie's 
rooms  he  encountered  a  group  of  children. 

They  parted  to  let  him  through,  and  stared 
after  him  with  a  breathless  interest  that  made 
him  apprehensive — it  was  too  like  the  interest 
attached  to  a  policeman  going  to  a  murder. 

As  a  rule,  he  wore  his  shabby  navy  suit 
and  cap  to  the  mews.  To-day  he  wore  tweeds 
and  a  huge  tawny-coloured  overcoat,  bllck 
with  a  dull  orange  check  ;  it  made  him  look 
more  leonine  than  ever. 

Outside  Mollie's  door  was  a  group  of 
women,  some  with  their  hair  in  crackers,  all 
with  aprons  on,  some  with  their «leeves  rolled 
up.     Inside  he  heard  the  girl's  voice. 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  take  photographs  of 
them  ?     They- — they  looked  so  pretty  !  " 

"  There  !  You  'ear  'er  ?  "  said  one  of  the 
women  truculently.  "She's  a  spy,  right 
enough.  Scared  ?  Not  she  !  She  knew  they 
wouldn't  'it  'er  !  Photergraphing  'em  out 
of  the  winder  just  as  they  corned  over  !  " 

He  heard  the  girl's  voice  again  as  he 
shouldered  his  way  in. 

"  I  couldn't  help  being  thrilled,  could  I  ? 
I  keep  telling  you  I  photographed  them 
because  I  thought  them  so  awfully  pretty. 
I  couldn't  help  not  being  frightened,  could  I  ? 
People  are  made  differently.  If  you  really 
wrant  to  knowr,  I  was  horribly  sick  afterwards." 
She  caught  sight  of  him.  "They — they 
think  I'm  a  German  spy,"  she  said,  "  because 
of  my  Scotch  accent  and  because  I  snapped 
the  German  aeroplanes  when  they  went  over 
this  morning." 

"  Oh,  rats  !  "  he  said.  But  he  saw  that  the 
room  was  full  of  the  women  from  the  mews, 
and  some  of  them  looked  ugly. 

Mollie  Macmanus  was  standing  with  her 
back  to  the  window  ;  she  was  very  white,  but 
smiling  valiantly. 

"  She's  a  German  spy,  that's  what  she  is  ! 
She  don't  speak  English  properly.  While 
them  devils  is  killing  us,  you " 

"But  they  didn't  kill  you.  And  I'm 
Scotch — I  come  from  Ayr." 

"  There's  'air ! "  said  one  of  the  women 
hysterically — her  giggle  was  the  only  one. 

"They   can't  understand   why    I   wasn't 


frightened.     They  were  watching  me  at  the 
window  from  their  funk  holes,"  Mollie  said. 

Then  Mr.  Mews  spun  round. 

"You're  a  lot  of  silly  fools,"  he  said. 
"  Miss  Macmanus  is  Scotch.  And  if  you  don't 
quit — and  at  once — I'll  have  the  whole  lot 
of  you  turned  out  of  the  mews  !  " 

"Thank  yer,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  ! " 

"Don't  mistake  'im,  Mrs.  Widgeon," 
broke  in  another  voice  mockingly  ;  "it's  the 
Kaiser  hisself  ! " 

"  How'li  you  turn  us  out,  young  man  ?  " 
said  another  voice  truculently.  "  And  who 
are  yer.,  anyway  ?  " 

"  I'm  Mr.  Stopford,"  he  said  curtly. 

"  Yo  no  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  don't  think  !  " 

"  I  own  these  mews.  Thossel  is  my  agent, 
and  you  know  it.  Where's  Mr.  Blossom's 
sister  ?  " 

"  Outside." 

"She  were,"  said  a  voice,  "but  she's 
'opped  it.     She  reckergnised  'im." 

"  You'd  better  hop  it,  too,"  the  man  in  the 
ulster  advised  curtly.  "  And  take  it  from 
me  Miss  Mollie  Macmanus  isn't  a  Hun.  I 
wouldn't  be  marrying  her  if  she  was." 

And  when  they  had  all  gone  down  the 
stairs,  he  looked  at  the  little  figure  in  the 
window-seat. 

"  Would  I  ? "  he  said. 

"  Would  you  ?  "  said  she. 

"I  would,"  said  he.  "I  mean,  would  I ■?,. 
Why,  baby  thing,  you're  crying !  You 
don't  mind  my  not  being  a  chauffeur  ?  " 

"  Be — be  anything  you  please." 

"  Then  I'll  be  kissed,"  he  said,  kneeling 
beside  her. 

He  said  a  great  many  things  with  unusual 
rapidity  for  many  minutes,  and  when  he  had 
finished  he  asked  her  why  she  was  crying. 

"  Well "  she  said. 

"  It  was  me  ?  "  he  said  ardently. 

"  N-no." 

"  Us  ? " 

"N-no." 

"  You  were  frightened  ?  " 

"  That  wasn't  why  I  was  crying." 

"  What  was  it,  my  sweetikins  Mews  ? " 
(And  he  was  a  perfectly  sane  young  man  half 
an  hour  before,  too.) 

"Well,  it  seemed  so  inglorious,  after 
being  accused  of  being  a  spy,  and  all  that — 
such  a  come-down  !  " 

"What  did?" 

"  I  forgot  I'd  sent  all  the  others  to  the 
chemist.  I  didn't  photograph  the  aeroplanes  ,• 
there  weren't  any  plates  in  the  camera." 
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21  COLES  caught  his  train,  but  it  was  a 
near  thing.  He  swung  himself  into 
the  last  compartment  of  the  last 
coach,  slammed  the  door,  smiled  and  waved 
his  hand  to  a  pair  of  baffled  porters,  and 
dropped  panting  into  a  corner  as  the  train 
gathered  'speed  and  slipped  out  of  East 
Croydon  Station. 

Scoles  was  much  too  pleased  at  having 
dodged  the  porters  to  care  that  he  had 
boarded  a  third-class  carriage,  though 
ordinarily  he  hated  the  uneasy,  frowsy  dens, 
and  had  not  been  in  one  for  years.  At  any 
rate,  this  specimen  was  not  crowded  ;  that 
was  a  mercy.  Only  one  other  person  in  it. 
But  it  was  not  a  smoker.  Well,  this  man 
wouldn't  object. 

He  lit  a  cigarette  and  said  :  "  You  don't 
mind  me  smoking,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit,  Jimmy,"  said  the  other  man. 

Scoles  stared.  Then  recognition  dawned 
in  his  face,  and  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"  It's  old  Tony  Wren ! "  he  cried. 
"Bearded,  a  bit  thin  on  top,  spectacled, 
but  still  the  same  old  Tony." 

"  Twenty  years  older,  Jimmy." 

Scoles  laughed.  "That's  true  enough," 
he  said.  "  It?s  a  thing  I  never  can  realise, 
though.     A  cigarette,  Tony  ?  " 

"  Not  for  me,"  said  Wren.  "  I  don't 
smoke." 

"  You  used  to,  like  a  fish." 

"  Not  now." 

"  What's  wrong  ?     Heart — eyes  ?  " 

"  Pocket,"  said  Wren  simply.  "  You  don't 
suffer  that  way,  Jimmy." 

Scoles  laughed  again  to  cover  a  slight 
embarrassment  which  he  felt.  "  No,"  he 
said,  "  I've  not  done  so  badly,  have  I  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Wren,  "  that  depends  on  the 
point  of  view.  You're  an  R.A.,  and  you  paint 
all  the  pretty  ladies  at  five  hundred  a  time. 
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As  far  as  that  goes,  I  imagine  that  you  have 
done  pretty  well.  But  you  used  to  be  an 
artist." 

Scoles  flushed.  "  My  good  Tony,"  he  said, 
"  I  used  to  be  a  fool." 

"  I  said  so,"  Wren  replied  quietly.  "  An 
artist  is  necessarily  a  fool  because,  though 
he  is  a  grown  man,  he  paints  or  writes  or 
composes  music  to  please  himself.  That  is 
a  childish  thin#  for  a  grown  man  to  do.  A 
grown  man's  business  is  to  make  money  ; 
and  to  make  money,  the  market  must  be 
studied.  An  artist  is  too  busy  amusing 
himself  to  find  time  for  that.  Such  a 
grown  man  is  a  fool,  Jimmy." 

"  Still  the  same  old  Tony,"  said  Scoles 
indulgently.  "  Twenty  years  older — more 
of  a  grown  man  by  twenty  years  than  he 
used  to  be — and  still  the  same  comical  old 
idealist." 

"  Just  the  same,"  said  Wren,  "  and  hopes 
to  stick  it  out  to  the  end." 

"  Then  you  still  think  that  Rubens  and 
Titian  and  Velasquez  didn't  study  their 
market  ?  " 

"  Certainly  they  didn't.  They  forced  their 
market  to  study  them.  Then  the  market 
bought." 

"  Ah,  well,"  said  Scoles,  "  we  aren't  all 
Titians." 

"  No,"  said  Wren,  "  neither  you  nor  I 
could  ever  have  been  Titians  ;  but  we  could 
have  remained  artists.  I  have.  When  it 
came  to  forcing  the  market  to  buy  me,  I 
admit  that  I  failed.  But  I  would  rather  be 
a  failure  of  that  kind  than  a  success  of 
yours,  Jimmy.  You  have  committed  the 
unpardonable  sin,  and  verily  you  have  your 
reward.     I  haven't,  and  verily  I  have  mine." 

Scoles  frowned  and  smoked  for  some  time 
in  silence.  At  last  he  said  ;  "  And  what  is 
your  reward,  Tony  ?  " 
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"  I  have  saved  my  soul,"  said  Wren.  "  I 
have  also  been  given  true  love.  What  more 
do  I  want  out  of  life  ?  " 

Scoles  frowned  yet  more  deeply. 

"  Well,"  he  said  bitterly,  ''  for  one  thing, 
food.  I  admit  that  it  isn't  necessary  for  eternal 
salvation — in  fact,  it  may  be  said  to  hinder 
the  arrival  of  that  particular  reward — but 
for  the  enjoyment  of  your  second  desideratum 
a  certain  number  of  meals  are  necessary,  not 
to  mention  clothes  and  a  roof  and  a  fire  in 
winter." 

"  I  have  managed,"  said  Wren,  "  to  secure 
those  things  also.  I  teach  young  ladies  to 
draw,  at  Brighton  and  at  Worthing,  every 
week.  It  suffices.  It  provides  my  paints 
and  my  wife's  bread-and-butter  and  mine. 
And  sometimes  I  sell  a  picture.  Then  we 
.have  jam,  Jimmy  Scoles.  But  when  I  sell 
a  picture  it  is  a  picture,  not  a  commodity." 

"  Yes,"  said  Scoles,  with  a  sigh,  "  you  can 
paint,  Tony.  I've  seen  your  things  here  and 
there.  I've  often  meant  to  look  you  up. 
But  first  I  was  in  Paris  for  five  years,  and 
when  I  got  back,  nobody  seemed  to  know 
where  you  were.  Of  course  I  could  have 
found  out,  but  I  began  to  be  busy  at  once. 
And,  anyhow,  a  person  who's  bound  so  very 
definitely  for  hell  as,  according  to  you,  I  am, 
may  be  expected  to  pave  his  way  in  the 
traditional  fashion." 

"  Ah,"  said  Wren,  "  don't  think  that  I  set 
•myself  up  on  any  pedestal.  But  for  the 
grace  of  God,  I  might  be  where  you  are  now. 
.  I  used  to  win  medals  and  prizes  and  things 
twenty  years  ago,  and  you  were  after  some  of 
them  yourself.  I  was  tempted  once  pretty 
hard  to  take  service  under  Mammon,  but 
the  same  thing  that  tempted  me  saved  me. 
That's  funny,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"As  how?" 

"  Love,  Jimmy.  I  wanted  to  marry 
quick  and  give  her  a  comfortable  home  and 
pretty  clothes,  and  everything  else  that  my 
heart  desired  for  her  ;  but  she  wouldn't  let 
me.  She  told  me  plainly  that  unless  I  took 
my  oath  to  think  of  my  art  first  and  of  her 
second,  she  wouldn't  marry  me  ;  but  that  if 
I  would,  she'd  take  me  at  once  and  hang  the 
consequences.  I've  kept  that  oath,  Jimmy. 
And  here  I  am,  in  my  seedy  clothes,  a  failure 
and  a  drawing-master  ;  and  I  don't  envy  you 
or  Kockefeller  or  the  King  on  his  golden 
throne." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Scoles  reflectively— 
"  but  of  course  you  don't — that  it  was  a,  girl 
who  started  me  on  the  road  to  success  and 
perdition.  I  never  was  quite  such  an  idealist 
as  you,  Tony,  but,  as  a  young  man,  I  had  my 


respectable  moments,  and  I  often  used  to 
dream  of  a  life  in  which,  with  the  help  of 
some  dear  wroman,  I  should  keep  the  pure 
flame  burning,  and  make  a  really  valiant 
attempt  at  immortality.  But  I  knew  that 
I  could  never  do  it  alone.  I  didn't  feel  the 
strength  in  me  to  resist  the  call  of  good 
dinners  and  good  cigars  and  good  clothes, 
and  that  kind  of  admiration  which  posterity 
can't  give  to  a  man.  Well,  I  found  the  girl, 
and  she  wouldn't  have  me.  It  was  one 
summer,  when  I  was  back  in  England  from 
Paris  for  a  month  or  so.  I  don't  know  why 
I  tell  you  this.  I  never  told  anyone  else. 
But  it's  ancient  history  now,  and  it  doesn't 
hurt  any  longer — at  least,  not  much.  And 
you  have  the  uncomfortable  power,  Tony,  of 
making  me  feel  ashamed  of  myself.  So  I 
offer  you  the  only  defence  that  you're  likely 
to  accept." 

"Yes,"  said  Wren,  "I  accept  it.  Of 
course,  I  didn't  know.  Poor  old  Jimmy  ! 
I  expect  you  were  wise,  to  go  in  for  money. 
It's  well  to  be  very  busy  when  one  is  very 
miserable.     But  I  wish  she'd  taken  you." 

"  No,"  said  Scoles,  "  she  was  wise  there. 
She  knew  me  better  than  I  knew  myself. 
I  might  have  taken  such  an  oath  as  yours, 
but  I  couldn't  have  kept  it — I'm  too  fond 
of  my  creature  comforts.  Not  that  she  ever 
suggested  my  taking  such  an  oath.  It  never 
came  within  a  hundred  miles  of  that.  She 
just  said  '  No,'  and  there  was  an  end  of  it. 
And  so  I  chucked  over  all  my  fine  ideas, 
and  set  the  pot  on  to  boil.  Well,  it's  boiled 
merrily — I  must  say  that  for  it." 

"  You  enjoy  your  work,  then  ?  "  asked 
Wren. 

"Oh,  mostly,  mostly.  They're  very 
pleasant  people,  and  many  of  them  are  very 
beautiful.  It's  not  often  that  I  have  to 
paint  such  a  scarecrow  as  the  old  thing  I've 
just  left  behind  there  in  Croydon.  Eighty- 
five  years  old,  rich,  vulgar,  cross-tempered, 
bullying  her  companion  all  day,  wrapped  up 
.  in  her  infernal  Pom  dog,  and  ugly  a»  sin. 
Not  even  picturesque.  Wig,  paint,  false  teeth, 
diamonds — oh,  heavens  !  And  she's  giving 
me  a  thousand  because  I  have  to  do  her  in 
her  own  house.    She's  got  me  cheap,  Tony." 

The  train  began  to  slow  down,  and  Wren 
got  up.  "Clapharn  Junction,"  he  said.  "I 
get  out  here — I  live  here." 

"  Where  ?  "  asked  Scoles.  "  What's  your 
address  ?  Now  we've  run  into  one  another 
again,  eh  ?  " — and  Wren's  ear  was  quick  to 
catch  the  insincerity  in  his  tone. 

"What's  the  use,  Jimmy?"  he  said,  as 
he  took  down  a  shabby  little  Gladstone  bag 
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from    the    rack, 
worlds." 

"All  right,"  said  Scoles  huffily,  but  his 
huffiness  was  not  convincing.  "  Just  as  you 
please.      P'r'aps  you're  right.     Anyhow,  I 


and  one  of  them  is  that  we're  both  twenty 
years  older  than  when  we  met  last,  and 
another  is  that  you're  an  R.A.  and  I'm  a 
drawing-master.  I  wish  you  happily  through 
that  Croydon  portrait,  Jimmy." 


"As  his  carriage  passed  them,  he  shot  a  curious  glance  through  the  window 


don't  want  to  force  myself  upon  you.     But 
good  luck  to  you,  Tony,  and  good-bye." 

They  shook  hands,  and  until  the  train 
stopped  were  silent.  Then  Wren,  as  he 
opened  the  door,  said  :  "  Don't  think  me  a 
curmudgeon,  old  man.    But  facts  are  facts, 


He  descended  and  closed  the  door. 

Scoles  dropped  the  window  and  put  his 
head  out. 

"  Good-bye,  Tony  ! "  he  called  after  Wren. 
"  You're  a  stuffy  old  thing,  and  I  wish  I'd 
seen  more  of  you." 
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He  continued  to  follow  the  drawing- 
master  with  his  eyes,  and  presently  he 
became  aware  of  a  woman  who  advanced  to 
meet  him.  As  they  neared  one  another, 
their  feet  quickened,  and  at  last  they  almost 
ran.     Her  arms  went  round  his  neck. 

"  Splendid  ! "  said  Scoles,  with  a  grin. 
"  Splendid  !  But  Mrs.  Tony  is  extravagant, 
I  fear.     Platform  tickets  cost  a  penny.1' 

The  train  began  to  move.  The  couple  on 
the  platform  stood  where  they  had  met, 
talking,  too  much  occupied,  apparently,  with 


one  another  to  think  of  getting  on  their  way 
home.  Scoles  had  sat  down  again,  but  as 
his  carriage  passed  them  he  shot  a  curious 
glance  through  the  window.  What  kind  of 
woman  was  it  whom  Tony  had  married  ? 

He  saw. 

It  was  the  girl — hardly  altered — who  had 
refused  him  twenty  years  ago. 

Not  for  some  minutes  did  Scoles  move ; 
hut  when  he  did,  he  lit  a  cigar.  "Ah, 
well !  "  said  Scoles  and  blew  smoke  through 
his  nose. 
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THE   HAT  TRICK. 
By  J.  E.  Wheelwright. 

I  was  looking  about  me — at  my  scattered  pre- 
wardrobe — and  feeling  thoroughly  demobilised. 

Like  many  other  individuals  of  forty-odd 
summers,  I  had  been  making  myself  useful  to 
my  country  in  uniform  for  four  years.  Now  I 
was  D -mobbed,  and  standing  at  gaze  in  the 
apartment  called  my  dressitfg-room.  All  the 
unloved,  unwanted  things  live  there — clocks 
without  hands,  towel-horses  without  feet,  and 
objets  d'art  of  that  sort. 

There  was  a  fair  amount  of  footwear.  With 
what  shall  we  cover  the  floor  ?  The  answer  is 
"  Boots  and  shoes."  Put  end  to  end,  they  would 
reach  once  round  the  garden  and  up  the  poplar 
tree.     One  out  of  every  three  is  fit  for  use. 

Hats  were  more  difficult  to  find.  I  went 
hatting  in  the  loft,  and  retrieved  a  good  many. 
The  loft  is  dim  and  dusty,  and  they  were  as 
difficult  to  unearth  as  badgers.  But  there  were 
some  fine  specimens  of  caps  at  the  bottom  of 
my  golf -bag.  A  straw  hat  was  replacing  a 
missing  tile   in   the   roof,  and  one,  for   some 


reason,  was  the  last  resting-place  of  masses  of. 
dead  daddy-long-legs. 

I  arranged  them  in  a  group  on  the  bed — 
Panamas,  silk,  bowler,  straw.  How  I  remem- 
bered buying  that  hat  marked  "  New  Season's 
Boater,"  at  Faith  and  Charity  Brothers',  in 
1914  !  The  silk  topper  in  its  dusty  case  suggested 
weddings  and  funerals  only.  A  choice  old 
faded  felt — bilious  greem — looked  villainously 
Wilhelmish.  A  cricket  cap,  a  Panama,  and  a 
gardening  Panama.  But  where — oh,  where  was 
my  1914  pattern  pale  grey  Austrian  velour? 
I  remembered  paying  down  two  fat  sovereigns 
for  that,  and  getting  a  few  coppers  in  change. 

My  wife  Eve  popped  her  head  in  at  the 
moment.  Her  headgear  was  a  contrast  — 
bright  blue,  with  yellow  wool  oranges  on  it. 
Very  new. 

"  What— another  new  hat  I  "  I  said.  I  often 
had  to  say  that  when  I  "saw  her.  Hats  are  rather 
a  weakness  with  Eve. 

"  Oh,  I've  had  this  some  time,"  she  said,  and 
disappeared. 

Presently  she  returned  without  the  hat. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?  "  she  asked. 
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"  Just  having  hat  drill,"  I  replied,  "  teaching 
them  to  form  fours." 

"  There  seem  to  be  hundreds,"  she  exclaimed. 

I  picked  up  the  bowler.  On  its  surface  was  a 
fine  bloom,  like  a  ripe  Stilton. 

"  The  lurface  of  this  bowler,"  I  announced, 
"  under  the  lens  of  an  ordinary  microscope, 
would  reveal  to  the  intelligent  observer  such 
marvels  of  animation  and " 

"Throw  it  away,"  Eve  said;  "it  has  gone 
bad.  I  believe  it  would  have  a  phosphorescent 
glow  in  the  dark,  like  a  decaying  lobster." 

"  The  next  item  is  a  1914  straw,  called  in 
shops  a  *  boater.'  "  I  dropped  it  hurriedly.  An 
anaemic  spider  ran  over  my  hand,  coming  out  of 
a  fluffy  web  in  the  crown. 

"  Throw  that  away, 
too,"  said  Eve. 

I  threw  it  out  of  the 
open   window.       There  2 

was  loud  applause, 
instantly  suppressed, 
from  the  fowl-run 
below. 

"Another  boater, 
1913  design.  Observe," 
I  said,  "  the  delicate 
tracery  made  by  the 
domestic  slug  on  the 
hat-band." 

"  Throw  that  away, 
too."  I  threw,  and  it 
made  a  good  landing 
in  the  water-butt. 

"  Panama.  Internal 
evidence  points  to  the 
fact  of  this  hat  having 
at  one  time  sheltered 
the  young  of  the 
common  mouse.  A 
moth  —  species  un- 
known —  has  spun  a 
cocoon  in  the  cleft  that 
once  lent  it  that  well- 
known  jaunty  air. 
External  evidence 
shows  that  this  costly 
headgear  has  at  one 
period  been  the  roosting 
place  of  wild  birds. 

"  Next  item :  green  cricket  cap,  eaten  to 
the  button  by  insects — probably  caterpillars — 
which  ate  it  as  a  war-substitute  for  cabbage." 

Eve  was  holding  a  golf -cap  between  unwilling 
fingers  and  thumbs,  staring  into  its  gloomy 
depths. 

"  Worms  !  "  she  said  in  a  horrified  voice. 

"Those,  my  dear,"  I  replied,  taking  the 
offensive  object,  "  are  not  worms ;  they  are 
the  larvae  of  the  mothce  domesticus  omniverus 
destructus.  Once  these  larvae  are  removed,  and 
the  interior  of  the  cap  slightly  brushed  with 
petrol  and  insect-powder,  the  cap  will  be  quite 
fit  for  occupation." 

"  Pah  I "  said  Eve,  taking  the  headgear  on  the 
point  of  a  poker  and  stamping  on  it. 

"  Pah  indeed.   Not  so  much  Pah,   A  perfectly 


ANOTHER    HOUSING    PROBLEM. 

"  My  son  is  shortly  leaving  the  Army,  and  I  should 
esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  you  could  possibly  squeeze 
him  into  your  office — with  you,  old  man." 


good   cap,  expensive   in  its   day,  and   an   old 
favourite." 

"  I  don't  care  for  your  old  favourite's  hair 
oil,"  said  Eve. 

"  But,"  I  continued,  "  I  once  had  a  perfect 
dream  of  a  grey  velour.     You  remember,  it  was 
to  have  taken  Broadstairs  by  storm  in  August, 
1914."     I  looked  round,  to  continue. 
But  Eve  had  vanished. 

"  Bridge  at  the  Simpkinsons',"  she  called  up 
the  stairs.' 

Presently  I  smelt  a  strong  smell  of  burning. 
It  seemed  to  come  from  the  kitchen  ;  it  seemed 
as  if  something  were  frying. 

I  sniffed.  Surely,  surely — a  frizzling  sound — 
not  sausages  at  three  in  the  afternoon  ! 

I  peeped  into  the 
kitchen.  Stuffed  into 
the  hole  in  the  kitchen 
range  —  alas^'  my  golf 
cap ! 

Grilled  golf  cap  has 
a  powerful  odour.  I 
retreated,  badly  gassed. 
After  dinner  I 
lamented  the  martyred 
golf  cap  to  Eve.  Ke- 
minded  of  another  loss, 
I  also  lamented  the  pale 
grey  Austrian  velour. 
Eve  was  sitting  near 
an  open  door.  She 
slipped  through  it  — 
vanished. 

Awful  suspicions 
flitted  through  my 
mind.  Would  Eve 
always  vanish  when  I 
mentioned  the  words 
"  Austrian  velour  "  ? 

She  would.  She  did. 
I  tried  time  after  time. 
She  slipped  through 
an  open  door.  If  there 
had  been  an  open 
window  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  I 
said  the  fateful  words, 
she  would  have  slipped 
through  it. 

Had  she  burnt  the  grey  velour?  Suspicion 
became  unendurable.  I  grew  thin,  morose. 
My  wife  was  deceiving  me.  Had  she  given  the 
velour  to  another  ? 

Three  days  dragged  on. 

The  third  evening  I  opened  the  garden  gate 
and  was  assailed  by  an  odour — a  powerful  odour. 
Not  another  burning  hat  ?  This  was  too  much. 
But  no.  Harel  Jugged  hare — all-pervading, 
all-smelling — entirely  delicious.  My  favourite 
dish.     Eve  knows  how  I  love  jugged  hare. 

Jugged  to  perfection — currant  jelly,  force- 
meat balls.  Evangeline  all  smiles.  Pancakes 
followed  -  pancakes  indeed,  with  sixpenny  eggs. 
Evangeline  announced  that  she  had  renounced 
the  Simpkinsons'  At  Home,  to  which  I  was 
doomed  that  evening.    She  gave  me  a  fat  cigar 


ON    THE    SAFE    SI  DR. 


Visitor:   Are  you  not  afraid  of  staying  in  the  house  all  alone  with  nurse? 
Smalt,   Boy  :    Not  a  bit.     There's  a  sergeant  always  comes  to  take  care  of  us. 


AN    ORNITHOLOGICAL    POINT. 


Lady  Candidate:   If  only  our  views  were  better  known!     Oh,  for  the  wings  of  a  bird,  to  flv 

to  every  village  and  hamlet  in  the  land 

Rude   Boy  :   Gam !    You'd  be  shot  for  a  goose  before  vou'd  flied  a  mile ! 

2   N 
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with  a  red-and-gold  band  like  a  field-marshal's 
best  hat,  and  a  liqueur. 

I  could  face  anything.  Eve  was  near  the 
open  door.     One  last  chance. 

"  My  grey  Austrian  velour  hat ' '     I  began. 

Eve  whipped  a  hat  from  under  the  sofa — a 
bright  blue  hat  with  yellow  woollen  oranges. 

"There!"  she  cried.  "I  had  it  dyed  and 
re -blocked,  and  made  the  wool  oranges.  This 
is  your  Austrian  velour  hat." 

"  My  clever,  clever  wife !  "  I  cried.  "  I  under- 
stand all  now."  We  embraced.  "  How  could 
I  ever  have  doubted  you,  Eve  ?  " 

Tableau.     Curtain.     God  save  the  King. 


The  girls  one  meets  in  Palestine, 

And  likewise  Salonique, 
Seem  only  one  part  feminine, 

Whilst  ninety-nine  parts  freak. 
They  cannot  cause  a  killing  glance, 

By  winsome,  loving  vows, 
Who  (fact /)  endeavour  to  enhance 
Their  charms  by  making  Army  pants 

Do  duty  for  a  blouse. 

We  (after  such)  shall  stand  afraid 

If  called  "upon  to  cope 
With  dainty  darlings,  English  made 

(And  not  averse  to  soap). 
As  very  goddesses  they'll  seem, 

Beyond  the  slightest  doubt ; 


A    TESTIMONIAL. 


"  Do  I  know  any  good  digs,  at  Belborough?  Rather!  303,  Joy  Street;  very  clean,  very 
respectable,  and  the  landlady  very  honest.  D'yer  know,  I  bought  a  cake  of  scented  soap  eighteen 
months  ago,  and  left  it  in  the  bath,  and  on  my  return  visit,  a  fortnight  ago,  it  was  still  there." 


MORE  WOMEN'S  WORK. 

(On  reading  in  Palestine  an  article  on  "Why  Girls 
Should  Flirt.") 

To  all  the  reasons  (half  a  score) 

With  which  you  fill  your  space, 
The  bard  would  add  one  reason  more, 

And  help  you  prove  your  case. 
Though  Mrs.  Grundy  call  it  sad, 

No  maid  for  that  should  swerve 
From  duly  dealing  out  the  glad, 
Glad  eye  to  each  deserving  lad. 

(My  word!    I  do  deserve.) 


Fit  subjects  for  a  poet's  theme, 
With  whom  one  would  not  dare  to  dream 
Of  sitting  "Lancers"  out. 

We'll  treat  them,  fearful  of  offence 

(And  all  our  boldness  gone), 
With  dumb  or  distant  reverence,  , 

Unless  they  lead  us  on 
And  help  us  to  acquire  again 

The  knack  we've  lost  out  here. 
Nor  shall  their  kindness  be  in  vain 
If  they  will  point  the  pathway  plain. 

We'll  follow,  never  fear! 

T.   Hodgkinson. 
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THE  STANDARD  SET 

consists  of  heavily  silver- 
plated  sell  -  stropping 
41  Valet "  Razor,  twelve 
specially  tested  finest 
lancet  steel  "  Valet " 
blades  and  a  first  quality 
"  Valet "  strop,  the  whole 
contained    in    handsome 

Ca8e-       Price  21/- 

Of  all  high-class  dealers 
throughout    the    world. 

THE  AUTOSTROP 
SAFETY  RAZOR  CO., 
LTD.,  61,  New  Oxford 
Street,     London,     W.C.  i. 


VALET 

Safety  Razor 

This  razor  has  won  the  premier  position 
in  the  world's  markets  and  in  the  Navy 
and  Army  as  the  only  razor  that  "  strops 
itself.'*  To  this  unique  feature  is  now 
added  the  advantage  of  instant  adjustability. 
By  a  touch  on  the  adjusting  lug  you  can 
vary  the  distance  between  the  blade  and 
ihe  guard  with  supreme  precision  and 
accuracy,  adapting  the  setting  according 
to  the  toughness  of  your  beard  or  the 
tenderness  of  your  skin. 

A  superkeen  blade  and  the  means  of  automati- 
cally stropping:  it— a  well-finished  razor  frame 
which  has  no  loose  parts  and  can  be  cleaned 
by  Just  a  rinse  and  a  wipe— these  features, 
combined  with  adjustability  of  the  blade, 
produce  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  per- 
fection in  the  present  "Valet"  razor. 


Facing  Second  Cover.] 
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ELECTRICITY   VICTORIOUS 

Amazing  Results  with  Electrical  Treatment  in  the  Home 

INFINITE   JOY    OF    HEALTH 

Although  universally  accepted  as  being  the  most  powerful  curative  agent  in  existence, 
many  sufferers  have  yet  to  learn  of  the  extraordinary  powers  of  the  New  Treatment 
by  which  curative,  life-giving,  and  revitalising  Electricity  can  now  be  applied  in  thu 
home  by  means  of  simple  appliances,  which  even  a  child  can  manipulate. 
The  wonderful  "  AJAX"  Dry-Cell  Body  Batteries  infuse  new  life  and  energy  into 
your  weakened  body  ;  they  drive  out  pains  and  aches,  and  restore  your  bodily 
functions  to  a  perfectly  healthy  condition. 

A    SCIENTIFIC   FACT 

The  reason  why  is  very  simple  ;  the  motive  power  of  the  human  machinery  is 
Electricity,  and  when  through  excessive  strain,  overwork,  or  chronic  complaints  this 
natural  strength  has  been  overdrawn  upon  or  dissipated,  the  functions  get  out  of  gear, 
and  suffering  is  the  result ;  you  become  but  a  shadow  of  your  former  self,  weak  and 
debilitated.  But  give  back  to. your  body  what  it  has  lost,  and  so  surely  as  an  electric 
bell  starts  ringing  immediately  you  press  the  button,  if  the  CURRENT  IS  THERE, 
so  will  you  recover  health,  strength  and  well-being  if  you  will  renew  your  store  of 
Electricity  to  its  proper  level.  If  you  overdraw  your  account  at  the  bank,  the  matter 
is  remedied  by  supplying  fresh  funds.  That  is  exactly  the  point :  refill  your  over- 
drawn system  with  its  life  power  and  all  will  be  well  again. 

All  the  greatest  scientists  endorse  our  contention  that  Electricity  is  the  very  life  of 
the  human  body,  and  therefore  you  must  investigate  this  unfailing  means  of  regaining 
the  infinite  joy  of  vigorous,  robust  health. 

80    PAGES   BRIMFUL   OF  KNOWLEDGE 

That  is  our  booklet,  entitled  "  Electricity  the  Road  to  Health."   Write  for  it  at  once, 

TO-DAY,  and  you  will  learn  how  a  host  of  complaints  are  successfully  overcome  : 

Weakness  in  all  its  forms  is  vanquished  ;  Rheumatic,  Neuralgic,  and  every  other  pain 

dispelled  for  ever ;  Indigestion,  Constipation,  Liver,  Kidney  and  Bladder  troubles 

cured,  never  to  return  ;  Nervous  Weakness,  Brain-fag,  and  all  nervous  complaints 

completely  eliminated.    This  small  book  will  cost  you  nothing,  but  may  be  worth  a 

fortune  to  you.     Write  for  it  now,  whilst  you  have  it  in.  mind,  or  call,  if  possible,  at 

___  the  Institute,  when  in  a  personal  consultation  you  will  be  told  exactly  what  can  be 

r  U     \    \\  done  for  you,  free  of  charge,  and  get  a  free  test  and  examination  of  the  appliances. 

p      *\  Do  not  "  Put  off"  ;  call  or  write  at  once  for  full  particulars.  ajax  ld 

THE  BRITISH  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE  (%),  25,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C.  1 


UGLY  NOSES 

NOSES. —  The  only  patent  Nose  Machines  in- 
the  World.  Improve  ugly  noses  of  all  kinds. 
Scientific  yet  simple.  (Jan  be  worn  during  sleep. 

Send  stamped  envelope  for  full  particulars. 
RED    NOSES. -My  long-established  medi- 
cally approved  Treatment  absolutely  cures  red 
noses.    4/-  post  free.    Foreign  l/fi  extra. 
D.    LEES    RAY, 

10  E,  CENTRAL  CHAMBERS.  LIVERPOOL. 


KNITTED  CORSETS. 

SUPPORT  WITHOUT  PRESSURE. 
Surgical  Belts,  &c.  Also  Unbreakable  Bone- 
less Corsets.     Fittings  for  all  figures.    List 
Free.     Anti- Rheumatic  Pure  Wool  Knitted 

Corsets.        Mention    Windsor   Magazine. 

KNITTED  CORSET  CO.,  NOTTINGHAM. 


DON'T  LOOK  OLD! 

But  restore  your  grey  and  faded  hairs  to  their  natural  colour  with 

LOCKYER'S  Sulphur 

HAIR  RESTORER 

2/- 

Its  quality  of  deepening  greyness  to 
the  former  colour  in  a  few  days,  thus 
securing  a  preserved  appearance,  has 
enabled  thousands  to  retain  their 
position. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

Lockyer's  gives  health  to  the  hair  and  restores  the  natural  colour.  It 
cleanses  the  scalp,  and  makes  the  most  perfect  Hair  Dressing.  This 
world-famed  Hair  Restorer  is  prepared  by  the  great  Hair  Specialists— 

J.   PEPPER   &   Co.,  Ltd., 

6,     Bedford    Laboratories.    LONDON.    S.E.I. 

and  can  be  obtained  direct  from  them  by  post  or  from  any  Chemist's 
and  Stores  throughout  the  world. 


5  more 
Beacon 
Oilskins 
as  last. 


.  .  Cheque  enclosed  for  5  *  Pioneer  Coats, 
mme  as  you  supplied  me  with  last  Autumn.  It 
has  been  a  godsend  to  me  in  my  work  as  a 
Transport  Officer  during  the  awful  weatfter. 

Any  outdoor  job    is   a   dry  job 
inside  a  Beacon  Oilskin. 

The  "  Pioneer"  is  a  Khaki  lightweight  double  Oilskin,  with  a  blizmd- 

proof  triple  front.    Made  for  Horsemen.  It  keeps  all  rain  out-always  , 

keeps  the  i- addle  dry,  too,  half  covers  the 

horse's  back,  and  never  goes  sticky.    Skirt  __^__ 

120  in.  wide.  30  in.  buttoned  vent  at  back,  jJPPRI&k      <TB\ 

inner  extending  saddle  flap,  knee  straps,  J»  jMK^m     Vi£V 

wind  cuffs,  and  two  roomy  pockets.  Grey-  «*s-    "*wi^ 

green  Khaki.    Wdght  about  4  lbs.,  59/6. 

Sou'-wester  to  match,  8/6.    With  Wool 

Fleece    detachable   lining.    42/-   extra; 

Belt  (for  Military  and   Sporting  Weari 

3/6  extra.    Post  free  U.K.,  France,  and 

Belgium ;  extra  elsewhere. 

Illustrated.    Wst    Po*t    free. 

Send  for   Booklet  "Weather   Comfort," 

describing   Oilskins    for    Outdoor    Men, 

Women,  and  Children.  Barbour's  Ltd., 

20,  Beacow    B'ld'os.,  So.    Shields,    Eng. 


MEN  WHO  ARE  QUITTERS. 

The  reason  so  many  men  fail  at  everything  they  attempt  is  because 
they  are  quitters.  They  have  not  the  courage  and  ability  to  tackle  and 
overcome  the  obstacles  they  encounter.  It  is  the  man  with  the  "  back- 
bone "  that  gets  the  good  job.  It  is  the  aggressive  hustler  that  gets  the 
promotion  when  there  is  any  promotion.  A  man  without  energy  has  no 
inclination  to  hustle.  Don't  go  around 
dragging  one  foot  after  the  other.  Get 
some  life  into  you.  Build  up  your 
courage  and  vitality.  There  is  to-day  no 
excuse  for  any  man  remaining  weak. 
The  strong-willed,  energetic,  vital  man 
is  admired  by  all  men;  there  is  an  in- 
fluence about  him  no  one  can  resist ; 
he  knows  no  fear ;  he  knows  no  weak- 
ness ;  he  knows  no  debility. 

I  AM  A  BUILDER  OF  MEN. 

Men    whose   Nerves  are   broken  down 

from  OVERWORK  or  WORRY  or  from  any  cause  which  has  SAPPJ^i 
THEIR  VITALITY,  and  who  feel  played-out,  weak  and  shaky,  fboulci 
send  3d.  for  my  BOOK  "  NERVOUS  BREAKDOWN,"  which  will  .teach 
you  more  in  nve  minutes  than  you  will  gain  in  years  by  experience. 
You  know  that  you  are  not  the  same  man,  and  you  know; th£t  you 
would  like  to  be.    Send  3d.  for  my  Book  to-day,  and  LET  ME  MAK-b. 

A  MAN  OF  YOU.       Address— 

CHARLES  GORDON,  Gordon  hoi  me  Dispensary, 

lie,  London  St.,  Southport,  Lanes.    {Copyright.) 
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Do  YOU  "Pelmanise"? 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  PRO- 
PERLY  REALISED  THE 
FACT  THAT  IN  YOUR  BRAIN 
YOU  POSSESS  THE  FINEST 
MONEY-MAKING  MACHINE  IN 
THE  WORLD? 

There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the 
income-earning  powers  of  the  mind  when 
it  is  keyed  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
efficiency  of  which  it  is  capable. 

There  are  100,000  British  and  Dominion 
officers  and  men  studying  the  Course, 
including  150  Admirals  and  Generals. 

By  training  your  mind  on  the  Pelman  System  you  can 
do  better  work  (and  better  paid  work)  with  infinitely  less 
effort. 

A  Course  of  Pelman  Training  is  the  finest  of  all  mental 
exercises.  It  develops  your  mind  as  physical  training 
develops  your  muscles.  It  is  most  fascinating  to  follow 
and  takes  up  very  little  time.  It  is  taught  by  post  and 
can  be  followed  anywhere. 


THE  PELMAN0METER 


WHAT  DOES 
YOUR  BRAIN 


EARN  <p< 

Jor  you. 


By  training  your  mind  to  greater  efficiency  you  can 
put  yourself  in  the  way  of  earning  twice,  three  times, 
four  times  the  amount  you  make  at  present 

In  every  profession,  business  and  occupation  there 
is  a  demand  for  men  and  women  with  scientifically 
trained  minds. 

Over  400,000  men  and  women  have  already  been 
trained  to  greater  efficiency  by  the  famous  Pelman 
System,  which  develops  just  those  qualities  of  Con- 
centration, Memory,  Initiative,  Ideation,  Self-Confi- 
dence  and  Administrative  Power  which  are  in  the 
greatest  demand  to-day. 


Write  to-day  for  a  Free  Copy  of  "  MIND   AND   MEMORY " 

It    tells   you   all  about    the    successful    Pelman    System    and    shows   you   how   to 
increase  the  money-making  powers  of  your  mind.     Send  a  postcard  or  letter  to-day  to 

THE  PELMAN  INSTITUTE,   40,  Pelman  House,   Bloomsbury  Street,  LONDON,  W.C.  1. 


z%e3julGitonQ 


YOU  NEED  A  DULCITONE  LIGHTWEIGHT   PIANO. 

1.  It  weighs  only  60  lb.    2.  It  is  no  larger  than  a  cabin  trunk. 

It  never  requires  tuning, 

It  has  a  most  charming  harp-like  tone. 
The  tuning  forks  which  produce  the  sounds  are  unaffected  by 
change  of  climate,  so  the  Dulcitone  is  equally  serviceable  at  home 
and  abroad.  For  use  by  the  fireside,  for  "  sing-songs"  in  camp, 
garden,  or  on  board  ship,  in  the  schoolroom  or  hospital,  the 
Dulcitone  is  invaluable.  Compass  5  octaves.  Keys  ana  touch  as 
in  a  good  piano.    Handsome  oak  case,  dark  polished,  folding  legs. 

PRICE     £28     NET. 
Supplied  by  leading  Music  Merchants,  or  sent  promptly  by  the 
Makers,  carriage  paid,  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain  on  receipt 
of  remittance. 

To  foreign  buyers.— We  pack  carefully,  insure  and  send  freight 
paid  to  any  shipping  port  abroad,  £5  extra,  cash  with  order. 
Write  to-day  for  particulars  to  the  Sole  Makers, 

THOMAS    MACHELL    &    SONS, 
51,  Great  Western  Road,  Glasgow.  <f) 

1  "' 


What  About  the  Future  ? 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

have  helped  more  men  to  successful  futures  than  any- 
other  institution  in  the  world.  I.C.S.  training  is 
simple,  quick,  and  certain.  At  little  cost  it  comes  to 
you,  wherever  you  are,  at  home  or  overseas,  aboard 
ship,  in  hospital,  or  barracks,  and  follows  you  round 
wherever  you  go.  Post  this  coupon  NOW  ! 
INTERNATIONAL   CORRESPONDENCE   SCHOOLS,  LTD., 

96,   KINGSWAY,   LONDON,   W.C.  2. 

Please  send  me  your  free  book  containing  full  particulars  of  the 
Course  of  Correspondence  Training  before  which  I  have  marked  X, 
..Mining  ..Boiler  ..Window  Dressing 

..Mechanical  ..Agriculture  ..Textiles 

.  .Draughtsmanship    . . Poultry  Farming     . .Chemistry 
..Electrical  ..Civil  Engineering  ..Wireless  Telegraphy 

..Building  ..Business  Training  ..Woodworking 

. .  Marine  . .  Secretaryship         . .  Furniture 

. .  Motors  . .  Salesmanship         . .  Fruit  Farming 

. .  Steam  . .  Advertising  . .  Careers  for  Women 

NOTE.— If  the  subject  desired  is  not  in  above  list,  write  it  here  :— 

Name .... 

Address    ,,,,, 
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REAL  REST. 


Press   the 
Button— 
that's  all 


Simply  press  the  button 
and  the  back  will  decline 
or  automatically  rise  to 
any  position  —  release 
the  button  and  the  back 
is  securely  locked.  The 
Leg-  Rest  adjusts  to 
various  inclinations  and 
can  also  be  used  as  a 
footstool.  When  not  in 
use  it  slides  under  the  seat. 

Catalogue  05  of  Adjust- 
able Chairs  Post  Free. 

J.  FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd. 

171,  New  Bond  Street, 

London,  W.I. 


DON'T  SNEEZE 

You  can  at  once  get 
rid  of  that  Cold  by 

Dr.  Mackenzie's 

CATARRH-CURE 

SmellingBottle 

It  Cures  COLD  IN  THE  HEAD  and 

arrests  Catarrh, Relieves  Neuralgia 
in  the  Head,  Faintness,  Dizziness. 
A.  SPECIFIC  for  HEAD-ACHE 
Invaluable     for    INFLUENZA. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Stores.  Price 
1/3;  or  if  unable  to  obtain,  send  18 
Stanit'S  and  it  will  be  sent  post  free  in 
t lie  U.K.  from  the  Proprietors, 

Mackenzie's  Cure  Depot,  Reading. 

REFUSE  WORTHLESS  IMITATIONS. 


The  Sphere  Garter 

COMFORT— writ    large  — 
is  what  these  garters  bring  to  men. 

The  superior  quality  of  the 
elastic  webbing  ensures  a 
perfectly  snug  fit,  while 
allowing  ample  play  to 
every  movement. 

The  soft  rubber 
button  in  either  the 
cord  or  pad 
fastening  is 
easily  adjust- 
ed, and  no 
metal  touches 
the  leg.  The 
grip  is  firm  but 
soft,  and  does 
not  tear  the 
hose. 

l/=  to 
3/= 

With  Cord  or  Pad. 

From  all  Outfitters,  or 

SPHERE   SUSPENDER   CO. 
LEICESTER. 

Sphere  Suspenders  for  Ladies  are  equally  smart 
and  reliable. 


•©ARN  NO  MORE^ 

Stockings  and  Socks 
that  Don't  Want  Mending 

END    THE    MEND. 

Wear    our   Holeproof    Hose    as 
hard  as  you  like,  and  if  a  hole 
develops   within   TWO   months 
of  purchase 
we  will  replace  them  absolutely  FREE 
Out  sizes  no  extra  charge 
Holeproof  Hosiery  is  so  pliable  that  it  gives  to  continued 
pressure  and  wear  just  as  a  sponge  may  be  depressed  by 
gripping  in  the  hand,  but  still  have  no  damage  done  to 
its  fabric. 

2  pairs  Stockings 6/9,  post  3d. 

2  pairs  Socks  6/3,  post  3d. 

Art  Silk  Holeproof  (Guaranteed  as  above). 

2  pairs  Silk  Stockings 12/6,  post  3d. 

2  pairs  Silk  Socks , 9/-.  post  M. 

Throw  away  your  darning  banket,  with  its  everlasting  worry  and 
eyestrain.    A  dated  guarantee  ticket  with  each  pair. 

OrDBKS    FOB  6  PAIRS   INITIALLED   FREE. 

Yaughan  &  Heather, Ld.,  Dpt.27,  GlosterPlac a,  Brighton 


GROW  TALLER 

IT  PAYS   TO  BE  TALL. 

Short  people  are  snubbed  and    overlooked.     By  my 
Simple  private  method  you  can  add  several  inches 

to    vour    height,   without    violent    exercises, 

Without    apparatus,      No   risk   or   strain.       Full 

particulars  free  if  you  write  at  once,  mention  mglVindsor 

Magazine,  and  enclose  xhd.  stamp  for  postage. 

JOHN  EDISON,  Ltd.,  1rg?£ggg*y" 


MATERNITY 

(Finlay's  Patents,  adjustable  any  size).  I 

SKIRTS    from   18/H.   GOWNS  tromW'l' 
50  -.  CORSETS   18/11. 

Catalogues  ami  Patterns  FREE. 

!E"3R»  3ESIES   Wonderful  Baby  Book^ 
FIN  LAY'S,      16,     Houldsworth     Street 

(Top  Oldham   Street),  MANCHESTER. 
LONDON  :  47  Duke  Street  (facing  Self  ridge's.) 


WITHOUT   PURE  BLOOD    HEALTH  IS  IMPOSSIBLE. 


BLOOD    MEDICINE 

Searches  out  and  expels  from  the  vital  current  every  lurking 
trace  of  poisonous  matter,  curing  blood  and  skin  diseases,  bad 
legs,  abscesses,  ulcers,  eczema,  gout,  rheumatism,  goitre,  etc. 

LIFE  WITHOUT  HEALTH  IS  LIVING  DEATH. 

VF!TlIP7n     BRAIN    AND 

M  AAAAXiV     NERVE    POOD 

For  nervous  exhaustion  and  chronic  weakness. 

Send  P.O.  3/-  (crossed  for  security)  for  Trial  Bottle  of  either 
remedy  to  Vetarzo  Remedies  Co.,  Gospel  Oak,  London,  N.W.5, 
England.  Unprincipled  vendors  may  try  to  sell  you  something 
else  for  extra  profit ;  do  not  accept  it ;  insist  on  having  Vetarztf. 
The  genuine  has  words  "Vetarzo  Remedies"  on  Government 
Stamp.     Sold  by  LEADING  CHEMISTS- 
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WITH  STEWED  RHUBARB 


Rhubarb,  either  "  forced "  or  garden 
grown,  always  provides  a  welcome 
and  a  health-giving  dish.  Add  to  it 
Freemans  Custard,  and  you  have  a 
delightful,  nourishing  sweet  for  luncheon, 
dinner   or   supper* 

Freemans  Custard,  like  all  other  Freemans  Food 
Products,  contains  definite  nourishment  in  its 
purest  and  most  delicious  form. 


i  MADE  IN 

i  where  Pure  Foods  come  from 


THE  WATFORD  MFG.  CO.,  LTD., 

[Chairman— G.   HAVINDEN) 
Boisseliers  (Boy  •  sel  •  e  -  a)  Chocolates, 
Vj-Cocoa,  and  Freemans  Food  Products, 

DELECTALAND,  WATFORD,  Eng. 


>^ 


J  Freemans 

i  Custard  ! 


fN 


V  io» 
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SWEET 
LAVENDER 

DAINTYWEAR 

for  Children,  Maids  and  Ladies 

A  dainty  range  of  children's 
lingerie  made  from  a  Superfine 
Cambric  entirely  free  from 
dressing,  and  cut  with  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  of  children's 
underclothing.  The  charming 
Embroideries  and  Laces  used 
give  just  that  touch  of  fairylike 
daintiness  and  refinement  which 
every  mother  so  much  admires. 

Obtainable  at  all  high-class  Drapers.  In 
the  event  of  any  difficulty  in  procuring, 
please  address  the  Manufacturers, 
mentioning     "  Windsor      Magazine" 

THE  "CHILPRUFE"  MANFG.  CO., 

LEICESTER 

(John  A.  Bolton,  Proprietor), 
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You  will    J 
be  pleased  | 

with  your  complexion  H 

if    you    make    it    a  J 

habit  to  use  Pomeroy  j| 

Skin  Food.  §§ 

It   is    a   true  skin  j§ 

beautifier,  bringing  to  |j 

the   face   the    much-  §| 

admired  contours  of  p 

youth,     rejuvenating  J 

the  skin,  cleansing  it,  j= 

,  soothing  it,  feeding  it,  J 

T\\  1 1    thus    ensur»ng     skin  H 

"-S'-ii-i  health     and     lasting  |j 

beauty.  §| 

|        A  short  trial  will  convince  you  that  Pomeroy  W 

|j  Skin     Food    is    the   one    face   cream    that  you  |§ 

m  need  for  your  complexion.  J 

I   Vomeroy  I 
I  Skin  Food   ( 

1  1/6,  3/6,  and  S/-  Jars.  m 

J  Of  High-class  Chemists  and  Perfumers.  M 

jj   Mrs.  Pomeroy,  Ltd.,  29,  Old  Bond  St.,  W.l.  1 

llllllllllllllllllllllll 


ARE  YOU  FJLT? 

Or  are  you  getting  fat?  Do  not  waste 
big  money  on  quack  medicines  that  do  not 
cure.  Spend  a  little  money  wisely  on 
Nature's  Onti;  Remedy— THINZU  TABLETS 
They  will  restore  you  to  your  normal  slimness 
in  a  few  weeks.  Sent  post  free,  with  directions, 
in  plain  wrappers,  for  P.O.  1/3.     Don't  delay. 

THE    THINZU   TABLET    CO., 
113.   Lambert  House.   Ludgate  Hill,   LONDON,  E.C 


If  you  suffer  from  Asthma, 

Catarrh,  Ordinary  Colds, 

you  will  find  nothing  to 

equal 

HIMROD'S  CURE 
FOR  ASTHMA 

At  all  chemists  4/3  a  tin. 


PHOTOS 


ON  APPROVAL  BY 
POST  OR  RAIL. 

Assortments  are  sent  WITHOUT  DE- 
POSIT for  selection  to  Responsible 
Applicants  in  any  country  upon  their 
stating  their  profession  or  Business  and 
Requirements. 

No  obligation  to  effect  a  purchase.  Paris 
Salon  Pictures,  Classical  Undraped 
Figures.  Statuary,  Sacred  Subjects  and 
Secular.  Life  (Nude  Human  Figure), 
Animal,  Cloud,  Wave,  Flower,  and 
other  studies  for  Artists. 
Collections  from  noted  Galleries.  Illus- 
trated Abridged  Catalogue  of  Photos,  3d. 
Sjstfree.or  with  two  Salon  Postcards, 
ne  Shilling  post  free.  Foreign  Stamps 
up  to  a  totalof  One  Shilling  are  accepted 
from  residents  abroad.  Money  Orders 
much  preferred.  Packet*  of  Selected 
Subjects  on  sale  on  receipt  of  10/-  or  20/-. 
State  class  required.  Photos  exchanged 
if  not  approved. 

ERDMANN    &   SCHANZ 
The  Parisian  Photo  Publishing  House, 
A  British  Firm  (Established  187fii, 
108/7,  Bedford  Hill.  Station  Road,  Balham,  London,  S.W.  12. 
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Easy  Payments-' 
£49    10     0 
24    15     0 
12      7     6 


CARRIAGE     PAID. 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  # 

Estimates  for  complete  Furnishing 

on  application. 


Cash  Prices— 
3  Pieces  -  -  £43  10  0 
Settee  only-  -  22  10  0 
Easy  Chairs  (each)      11       5     0 

,  ™8£  ^y,"16"4  Terms  :  For  the  3  Pieces  £7  :  10  : 0  down 
and  20  Monthly  Payments  of  £.2  :  2  :  O  Proportionate  terms  for 
smaller  purchases. 

INTERIOR  UPHOLSTERY— Birch  Frames,  British 
Web,  Coppered  Steel  Springs  in  Seats,  Arms  and 
Backs,  Hair  Cased  and  Feather  Cushions. 

COVERINGS  to  meet  customer's  own  selection  from 
patierns  sent  on  application. 

Tapestry,  Linen  and  Cord  in  all  shades. 

Globe  FurnislliI|sCo« 

I  ^*  M-*^^MMM^t  M.     j.  R-  GRANTi  pr0prietor. 

(DeptJ),  Pembroke  Place,  LIVERPOOL. 


f 
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TOBACCO HABIT 

Conquered  in  3  Days 

I  offer  a  genuine  guaranteed  Remedy  for 

tobacco  or  snuff  habit.  It  is  mild,  pleasant, 
strengthening.  For  either  sex.  Overcome  that 
peculiar  nervousness  and  craving  for 
cigarettes,  cigars,  pipes,  chewing  tobacco, 
or  snuff.  It  is  unsafe  and  torturing  to 
attempt  to  rid  yourself  of  tobacco  or  snuff  habit 
by  suddenly  stopping  by  will  power;  don't  do  it. 
The  correct  method  is  to  eliminate  the  nico- 
tine poison  from  the  system,  strengthen  the 
weakened,  irritated  membranes  and  nerves,  and 
genuinely  overcome  the  craving.  You  can  give 
up  tobacco  and   enjoy  yourself  a   thousand   times 

better,  while  feeling  always  in  robust  health.    My 

book  tells  about  the  wonderful  three  days' 

method.    Legions  of  Testimonials.     Inexpensive, 

reliable.    Book  on  Tobacco  and  Snuff  Habit, 

testimonials  and  all  circulars,  sent  in  plain  wrappers 

on    receipt    of  3d.    in    stamps.— Write    to-day    to 

EDW.  J.  WOODS,  Ltd.,  10,  Norfolk  St.  (437  T  A.R.),  London,  W.C.  2. 


STOP 
RUINING 
YOUR 
LIFE. 


THE  " RAPID "  TOASTER 


Write  for   complete    list   of 


Toasts  Four  SI  ices 

of  Bread  ataTime 

in  Two  Minutes. 

The  top  of  the  Toaster  can 
be  used  for  boiling  a  kettle 
or  ran,  and  nothing  boiled 
on  it  will  burn,  as  there 
is  no  flame  contact. 

The  "Rapid"  Toastkr 
simply  stands   on   a  gas- 
ing,    gas    cooking    stove 
(the  bars  do  not  impede 
the  toasting),  or  circu- 
lar-flame oil-stove. 
Each  3/6 
(Postage  4d.  extra). 

ARD     HOOSKHOLO     SPECIALITIES. 


May  be  obtained  of  all  Ironmongers,  titors*   etc.,  or  write  to 

ELBARD    PATENTS    CO. 

(Dept.  W.L.),  40,  York  Road,  King's  Cross,  London,  N. 


"  Give  Me  a 
Firm  Offer." 

The  Standard  Life  Assurance 
Company  offer  you  a  Life  Policy 
giving  the  following  Guaranteed 
benefits  at  the  end  of  20  years  : — 

(1)  No  further  premiums  payable. 

(2)  A  Reversionary  Bonus  equal  to 

or  greater  than  £$$  per  £100 
assured. 

(3)  A    Surrender    Value    exceeding 

total  sum  paid  in  premiums. 

Write     for     Leaflet      K 10, 
which  gives  full  particulars. 

THE  STANDARD  LIFE 

Assurance  Company  -  Estd.  1825 
Head  Office  :  EDINBURGH-  3,  George  St. 


LONDON:  83,  King 
William  St.,  E.C.4,  & 
3,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W.I. 


DUBLIN : 
59,  Dawgon  Street. 
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TURKISH    BATHS 
AT   HOME 

No  form  of  bathing  accomplishes  such  perfect  cleanliness 
as  the  combined  HOT-AIR   and   VAPOUR    BATH. 

It  not  only  cleanses  the  outer  surface,  but  also  opens  the 
pores,  eliminates  impure  matters,  and  stimulates  a  health- 
ful flow  of — life's  principle — the  blood,  clears  the  skin, 
recuperates  the  body,  quiets  the  nerves,  rests  the  tired, 
and  creates  that  delightful  feeling  of  invigorated  health 
and  strength.  Physicians  recommend  it  for  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  Colds,  Influenza,  Rheumatism,  Kidney  and 

Liver  Troubles,  Skin  Diseases,  &c. 

Our  Patent  Folding  Cabinets  embrace  every  desirable  feature 

and  possess  several  exclusive  advantages,  such  as— Absolutely 

Safe  Outside  Heater;  Heat  Regulator;  Exit  is  easy 

and  immediate— no  assistant  required. 

Write  for  "BATH  BOOK"  No.  5. 

J.  FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd.  171£Sg2oS?SrDi?T'' 


HOOKS  &  EYES  & 
SNAP    FASTENERS 

All  the  leading  Costumiers  and 
Dressmakers  use  Newey's ;  they 
are  rustless  and  absolutely  reliable. 

BRITISH  MANUFACTURE. 

Of  all  Drapers. 

NEWEY  BROS.,  LTD. 

Brearley  St., 
BIRMINGHAM. 


RQfMC 

**  *    sparingly. 

The 

HOSPITALS 
A    still  need  it. 


In  spite  of   the    difficulties    created    by    a    long    War 

RONUK   SANITARY    POLISHES 

remain  pre-eminent  and  have  maintained  their  high 
QUALITIES.  Owing  to  shortage  of  raw  materials  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  supply  the  increased  QUANTITIES 
called  for,  but  it  is  hoped  soon  to  remedy  this. 
A  LITTLE  RONUK  GOES  A  LONG  WAY,  AND  WILL 
POLISH  AND  RE-POLISH  BY  SIMPLY  USING  A  BRUSH  OR 
A  CLOTH,  OR,  BETTER  STILL,  A  RONUK  HOME  POLISHER. 

Write  for  Leaflet  to —  A 

RONUK  Ld.,  PORTSLADE,  BRIGHTON,  SUSSEX.     \j 

><=>0 


Estab.  1847. 


THE  LION  LEADS  IN  CURING 

It  is  Nature's  Remedy. 

BURGESS' 

LION 
OINTMENT 


'  TRADE  MARK. 
Cures  without  painful  operations,  lancing  or 
cutting:,  in  all  cases  of  Ulcers,  Abscesses,  Whitlows, 
Boils,  Fatty  or  Cystic  Tumours,  Piles,  Fistula,  Polypus, 
Poisoned  Wounds  and  all  forms  of  Skin  Disease.  Its  penetra- 
tive power  makes  it  the  best  application  for  curing  all  Chest  and 
Bronchial  Troubles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  9d.,   1/3,  <£c,  per  box,  or 

SAMPLE    BOX    9d.,  post   free,   from 

E.  BURGESS.  59,  Gray's  Inn  Rd.,  London.  W.C.I 


DOG 


*HAVE  YOU  A  _ 

Tben  by  means  of  the  '*  QUIK  "  DOG 
POWDERS  you  can  always  keep  him  in  the  pink  of 
condition,  healthy,  hearty,  full  of  life,  free  from  all  Skin 
Diseases  and  other  complaints,  and  also  from  the 
most  objectionable  troubles  due  to  the  presence  of 
WORMS.  Use  these  Powders  with  the  utmost 
confidence ;  they  are  prepared  from  the  recipe  of  one 
of  the  best-known  and  most  successful  Dog  Breeders 
in  the  World,  l/-  and  2/6  j  post  free  1/2  and 
2/8,  from  F.  H.  PROSSER  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Veterinary 
Chemists,  Spring  Hill,  BIRMINGHAM,  or  through 
any  Chemist.  Corn  Dealer,  or  Stores. 


VARICOSE  VEINS,  BADiECS. 

POSITIVELY  and  PERMANENTLY  CURED. 

A  Marvellous  Discovery.  Gives  Instant  Relief. 

Call  or  write  NOW  for  FREE  SAMPLE  and  Booklet  ••  B," 

which  gives  full  particulars. 

Le  Brasaeur  Surgical  Manufact'g  Co.,  Ltd., 

Dept.  G.K.,  90  &  92,  Worcester  Street,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Telephone  :  Midland  2598.  Works  :  Passy-Paris. 
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II  Send  it  to 
I  PULLARS 


Your  Evening 
or  Dinner 
Gown,  Opera 
Cloak  or  Wrap, 
Ball  Dress  or 
Dancing  Frock. 
For  the  Cleaning 
of  such  dainty, 
delicate  garments 
the  Pullar  process 
is  unrivalled .  No 
material  in  good 
condition  is  too 
fragile  to  be 
cleaned  by 
Pullars'  expert 
workers. 

Evening  Hose  and  Shoes  Dry 
Dyed  pale  shades  to  match 
Gowns.  Prices  are  moderate 
and  returns  are  prompt. 
Orders  received  at  any  of 
Pullars  4  00  0  Agencies  or 
Branch  Offices 

Return  carriage  paid  on 
all  orders  sent  direct  to — 

Pullars 

Cleaners  &  Dyers 

Perth 


■■ 
■■ 

■■ 
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POUDRE  NILDE  -S&t. 

Beautifies  the  skin  and  protects  it 
from  its  natural  enemies — wind, 
dust,  rain,  cold.  Evenness  of  com* 
plexion  is  assured  by  the  sifter  in  the 
Nildd  box,  which  enables  you  to  get 
just  enough  powder  on  the  puff — 
and  no  more. 

Small  size  (for  the  handbag)  i/-; 
Large  3/6.  Bach  box  contains  a  puff. 


Beautiful  Eyes 

* '  EYDOL  "  will  give  your  eyes  that  bright,  vivacious 

and  expressive  look  which  men  find  so  appealing. 

It  clears  the  eyes,  freshens  and  strengthens  them, 

making  them  naturally  more  beautiful.  "EYDOL"  is 

recommended  by  leading  actresses,  including  Miss 

Kyrle  Bellew,  Miss  Phyllis  Bedells,  Mdlle.  Edmee 

Dormeuil.etc.  "  EYDOL"  is  harmless.  Itshouldbe 

used  by  all  whose  eyes  are  tired  or  strained.  2/9  per 

bottle.    Of  Selfridges,  D.  H.  Evans,  Whiteleys, 

Stagg  &  Mantle,  H.  C.  Russell,  Harrods,  Barkers, 

Haymarket  Stores,  Boots'.  Taylor's,  etc.,  or  direct  from 

"Eydol"  Laboratories  (Dept  34}  170,  Strand,  London,  W.0.2  x~-' 


"Writing 


for  the 
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A  Guide  to  Success  in 
Journalism  &  Story  Writing 

64  pages  of  valuable  information  and 
advice  for  those  who  wish  to  make  money 
by  writing  stories,  articles,  verses,  etc.,  for 
the  magazines  and  daily  and  weekly  papers. 
Written  by  the  most  successful  editors  and 
journalists  of  to-day. 

CONTENTS: 

Foreword      ...      by  Geo.  R.  Sims 

What  Editors  Want 

by  the  Editor  of  the  "  Strand  Magazine  " 

Paragraphs  and   Short  Articles 

by  the  Editor  of  "  Tit-Bits  " 

The  Art  of  Short  Story  Writing 

by  the  Editor  of  **  Pearson's  Magazine  " 

Journalism  for  Women 

by  "  Isobel,"  of  "  Home  Notes  " 

MSS.  I  have  Rejected—and  Why 

by  a  famous  London  Publisher 

The  Market  for  Humour 

by  the  Editor  of  the  "  Novel  Magazine  " 

Mistakes  made  by  Beginners 

and  many  other  important  contributions 
as  well  as  particulars  of  nearly  200  peri- 
odicals which  are  open  to  contributions 
from  beginners. 

The  book  also  contains  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  Courses  of  Instruction  in 
Journalism  and  Short  Story  Writing, 
which  are  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Max  Pemberton, 
by  post  by  the  famous  London 
Correspondence  College — founded  in 
1909  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M. P. 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  journalists 
of   modern  times. 

Free  and  Post  Free 

Send  a  postcard  for  this  unique  book  to-day  ;  it 
will  tell  you  just  what  you  want  to  know  about 
your  chances  of  success  in  the  journalistic  world 
— how  to  get  a  footing  in  the  circle  of  those  who 
earn  many  spare-time  guineas  weekly  by  writing 
stories  and  articles:  The  book  will  cost  you 
nothing,  but  it  can  help  you  enormously  on  the 
road  to  success.  All  applications  for  a  Free 
Copy  should  be  addressed  to — 

THE  . 

LONDON  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 
5  Albion  House,  New  Oxford  St.,  London,  W.C.I. 
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HINDOO  SECRET  KILLS 
SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR  FOR 
EVER,  ROOT  AND  ALL 

Army    Officer's    Widow    Tells    How 

She  Eradicated  Hair  Growths  After 

20  Years'  Failures. 

ELECTRICITY  ENTIRELY   SUPERSEDED. 


Remarkable  Hindoo  Secret,  Revealed 

Through     Officer's     Bravery,     Now 

Offered. 


Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Frederica  Hudson,  widow  of 
Major  Hudson,  a  distinguished  Officer  in  the  Indian  Army,  any 
lady  can  now  secure  quick  and  complete  relief  from  the  curse  of 
Superfluous  Hair. 

Through  the  bravery  and  heroism  of  her  soldier  husband,  Mrs. 
Hudson  obtained  possession  of  a  remarkable  Hindoo  secret,  which 
authorities  know  has  made  Superfluous  Hair  a  thing  unknown 
among  Indian  women.  Through  this  secret  she  got  rid  of  her  own 
growth  after  many  things  had  failed,  and  now  offers  full  informa- 
tion, free  of  all  charge,  to  enable  any  other  sufferer  to  do  likewise. 

MRS.  HUDSON'S  STORY  OF  DELIVERANCE  AFTER 
ELECTRICITY  AND  ALL  THINGS  FAILED. 

Here  is  Mrs.  Hudson's  story  : 
For  years  I  was  sorely  afflicted 
with  a  heavy  moustache,  several 
tufts  of  beard,  and  a  hideous 
heavy  covering  on  my  arms.  Like 
many  others,  I  wasted  a  small 
fortune  on  the  various  prepara- 
tions advertised,  all  of  which 
made  my  growth  all  the  worse. 

I  also  submitted  to  the  terrible 
electric  needle,  but  found  that  for 
every  hair  thus  destroyed  at  least 
two  came  back  in  its  place. 

"NATIVE  RELIGION  MAKES  SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR  A 
RELIGIOUS  CRIME." 

My  husband,  when  stationed  in  India,  discovered  (as  anyone 
can  verify  from  those  who  have  lived  there)  that  Hindoo  women 
are  forbidden  by  their  religion  to  have  hair  on  any  part  of  their 
body  except  their  head.  Even  the  faintest  trace  of  hair  on  the 
lip,  chin,  or  arms  would  for  ever  ostracise  a  Hindoo  woman. 
The  Hindoo  method  of  destroying  hair,  however,  has  always 
been  a  closely-guarded  secret ;  but  just  before  his  own  death  my 
husband  saved  the  life  of  a  converted  Native  Soldier,  and 
persuaded  him  to  reveal  the  secret  of  the  Hindoo  Hair-Destroyer. 
My  husband  gave  me  the  entire  formula.     I  tried  it. 

POSITIVELY  KILLED  MY  GROWTH.  TO-DAY  I  HAVE  NO  TRACE. 

The  very  first  application  made  the  hair  weak  and  withery- 
looking.  In  a  few  days  the  hair  entirely  disappeared,  and  since 
then  I  have  never  had  a  trace  of  hair  to  show.  And  so,  having 
found  that  this  remarkable  remedy  absolutely  cured  my  heavy 
moustache,  the  coarse  tufts  of  hair  on  my  face,  and  the  heavy 
covering  on  my  arms,  from  which  I  suffered  20  years'  humiliation, 
I  want  every  lady  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  secret  which  my 
husband  secured  for  me. 

So  write  me  to-day,  sending  me  the  Coupon  below,  or  copy  of 
it,  together  with  your  name  and  address  (please  state  whether 
Mrs.  or  Miss),  and  two  penny  stamps  to  cover  my  outlay  for 
posting,  and  I  will  send  you  free  full  and  complete  instructions, 
so  that  you  need  never  have  any  trace  of  superfluous  hair  to 
annoy  you  again  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  I  will  also  send  you 
other  valuable  Beauty  Secrets,  Free,  as  soon  as  published. 
Address  as  below. 


THIS  FREE  COUPON  %&%£££  &*Zl£l 

aaMBBMHBB.aHMM««MaMMMMB    and  2d.  stamps. 

Mrs.  HUDSON:  Please  send  me  free  full  information  and 
instructions  to  cure  superfluous  hair;  also  details  of  other  beauty 
secrets  as  soon  as  you  can.  Address,  Frbdbkica  Hudson, 
Dept.  F825,  No.  9,  Old  Cavendish  Street,  London,  W.  1. 


IMPORTANT  NOTE  —Mrs.  Hudson  belongs  to  a  family  high  in  Society, 
and  is  the  widow  of  a  prominent  Army  Officer,  so  you  can  write  her  with 
every  confidence.    Address  as  above. 


CATALOGUE 
CHINA 


GIFTS 


INS 

UNDREDS  OF  DESIGNS 

ShEwn  in  ACTUAL  COLORS 

FOR  ALL  BUYERS 


HOUSEHOLD  and  Private  Orders  our  SPECIALITY.    Spb-iid'd 

Bargains  m  China.  Pottery,  and  Glass.     Tea  Sets  from  9/9.     Dinner 

Sets  from  27/6.    Toilet  Sets  from  10/9.    Complete  Home  Outfits  from 

39/6.      Canteen    Crockery    a    SPECIALITY,  as  supplied   tu 

Daily  Mail.    Outfits  for  50  persons  from  52/6. 

SPECIAL    UNBREAKABLE    QUALITY 

China  for  Kitchen,  Camp,  Barrack,  Hospital  Use. 

The  Leading  Pottery  Mail  Order  Merchants.  Estab.  1903. 

30,000  Satisfied  Customers, 

Send  Postcard  To-day  for  Complete  F   D  MT  C 

ILLUSTRATED      CATALOGUE  #"    #1   K.   t, 

One  Hundred  Designs  shown  in  Actual  Colours. 


CENTURY  POTTERYC°y 

ADVT.OaiBURSLEM  STAFPS 


HOUODR  HIS  MEMORY? 

8oldier's  Home 
Memorial  Tablet. 

A  Beautiful  China  Plaque,  Splen- 
didly Decorated  in  Colours,  with 
Artistic  Frame,  and  your  Husband's, 
Son's,  or  Friend's  Name.  Rank,  and 
Regiment  Permanently  Inscribed  by 
Hand-Painting.  Complete,  per  post, 
only  30/-.  Appropriate,  Permanent, 
Beautiful.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
Sample  submitted  if  desired.  Every 
home  that  has  lost  a  member  in  the 
War  should  possess  one  of  these 
Beautiful  Tablets.  Booklet,  Illus- 
trated in  Actual  Colours,  post  free. 

Send  postcard  to-day. 
CENTURY    POTTERY    CO. 
;W.M.8),  BUR8LEM,  STAFFS. 
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SHARPENER 

The  Famous  Metal  Compound. 

Chemically  Preserves  Your  Razor, 
Indispensable    for     Your    Strop. 
Contains    No    Grit   or    Emery. 
Quickly  Sharpens  all  sorts  of      « 
Razors.      Revives  Dull  Safety 
Blades. 
PRICE  ONE    SHILLING       , 

Of    all    Stores, 

Cutlers,  4c,  or 
CLEM  A  K     SAFETY 

„    RAZOR     CO. 
&,  KJngsway,  W.C. 


NO  GRINDING  •  NO  5ETTI/IG 


BUTTONS    for 

Learn  Esperanto,  the  international  language,  and  obtain  a  post  as  Foreign 
Correspondent  at  £250  to  .£1,000  a  year.  If  you  even  visit  the  Continent, 
Esperanto  will  enable  you  to  converse  easily  in  France,  Russia,  Japan, 
Italy,  and  Spain.  Esperanto  is  as  easy  to  learn  as  Dutton's  Shorthand, 
and  our  Correspondence  Course  would  enable  you  to  learn  this  inter- 
national language  in  6  weeks.  Send  two  stamps  for  full  details  to 
Dutton's  business  College  (Desk  8  e),  opposite  G  P.O.,  Skegness. 
London  Branch ;  92  &  93,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C.i.j 


For    more    than    Thirty    Years    Thousands    have 
derived  Great  Benefit  from 

DR  DAVIS'S  FAMOUS  PILLS 

Have  been  universally  admitted  to  be  a  BOON  TO  ALL. 

They  are  the  best-kDown  remedy  for  Anaemia,  Giddiness,  Fulness 

and  Swelling  after  Meals,  Loss  of  Appetite.  Hysteria,  Palpitation 

of  the  Heart,  Debility,  Depression,  Weakness,  Ac. 

Boxes,  1/3,  3/-,  5/-,  and  12/-.  post  free  from  the  Proprietor. 

DR.  DAVIS'S  book,  most  invaluable,  sent  free  on  receipt  of  a 

stamped  addressed  Envelope.    Only  address— 
309,  PORTOBELLO  RD„  NQTTIMG  HILL,  LP N DOM, 
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The  Fireside  Way  of 
Ring-buying  gives  ample 
choice  and  a  perpetual 
guarantee  of  value    . 

This  new  way  of  Ring-buying  satisfies,  facilitates, 
and  protects.  It  enables  you  to  pick  your  Ring 
at  leisure,  by  your  own  Fireside.  After  that 
it  gives  you  a  fortnight  in  which  to  change 
your  mind.  Your  full  money  back  at  the  end 
of  a  fortnight  if  you  wish. 

If  the  Ring  pleases,  and  you  decide  to  keep  it,  we 
give  you  signed,  legally  -  binding  conditions  of  re- 
purchase. You  can  have  your  money  back  at  any 
time  after  the  fortnight,  less   10  per  cent. 

That,  briefly,  is  the  Northern  Goldsmiths'  way  of  selling  Rings- 
convenient,  honest,  and  generously  fair.  If  you  live  in  China  or 
Chester,  you  can  buy  with  equal  convenience,  and  with  the  certainty 
of  our  next-door  neighbour  ;  if  you  know  nothing  of  Ring  Values, 
you  can  buy  as  safely  as  an  Expert.    The  value  is  guaranteed  always  ! 


The  RING  BOOK,  which  we  will  send  to  you, 
describes  "The  Fireside  Way"  fully  —  its 
convenience,  its  fairness,  its  certain  and  per- 
petual protection  of  your  side  of  the  purchase. 
It  shows  what  satisfied  Buyers  say  of  this 
new  method  of  Ring  Selling  —  Buyers  from 
Alberta,  Nyasaland,  Hankow,  and  other  out- 
of-the-way  places,  as  well  as  Buyers  in  the 
Home  countries. 

The  RING  BOOK  illustrates  122  beautiful 
Gem  Rings  in  all  their  natural  Sparkle 
and  Colours— illustrates  them  so  perfectly 
that  choosing  from  the  picture  is  like 
handling  the  Rings  themselves  :  Engage- 
ment Rings,  Gift  Rings,  Dress  Rings, 
Men's  Rings,  priced  from  £5  5s.  up  to 
£325;  the  cheapest  embodying  character 
and  distinctiveness;  and  every  one 
guaranteed  on  the  Northern  Goldsmiths* 
unique  plan— full  money  back  at  the  end  of 
1 4  days  if  you  wish,  or  afterwards, your  full 
money  back  at  any  time,  less  10  per  cent. 

Buying  Rings  in  a  Shop  is  frequently  em- 
barrassing. Your  choice  is  restricted.  More 
or  less  you  have  to  hurry  matters.  Once  you 
have  bought,  you  cannot  change  your  mind. 
And,  because  the  Shop  system  is  more  costly  in 
operation,  the  value  is  generally  below  what 
"  The  Ring  Book  "  shows. 

The  FIRESIDE  WAY  is  much  better  than 
the  SHOP  way.  It  provides  a  wider  choice, 
the  opportunity  for  deliberation,  permits  you 
to  change  your  mind,  and  gives  a  perpetual 
guarantee  of  value.  The  easiness  of  the  method 
has  brought  orders  from  men  in  Front  Line 
Trenches,  and  from  Colonials  in  remote  corners  of 
the  Empire  ;  and  its  general  fairness  is  endorsed 
by  several  hundreds  of  satisfied  Buyers  whose 
letters  can  be  inspected  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall. 


WRITE  TO-DAY  for  "THE  RING  BOOK." 

It  describes  "The  Fireside  Way"  of  Ring  Buying,  and  illustrates 
122  Gem  Rings  as  perfectly  as  the  Printer's  Art  ever  illustrated 
good  jeweller}^.  We  send  "The  Ring  Book"  free  to  people  really 
interested    in   value-guaranteed   Rings   priced   from    £5    5s.    to    £325. 

The  NORTHERN  GOLDSMITHS  Co., 
"  The  RING  SHOP  for  the  WORLD." 

No.    8,    GoH»mithi'     Hall,    NEWCASTLE- upon -TYNE,      _ 
ENGLAND.  © 
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£100  for  Sketches  sold! 

"/  have  been  totalling  the  number  of  sketches 
"you  have  sold  for  me  during  the  past  few 
*'  months,  and  they  amount  to  sixty  t  realising 
44  over  £\<x,.  Considering  that  I  can  only  snatch 
**  an  hour  or  two  now  and  then  to  keep  my  hand 
"  in,  and  oftener  than  not  am  working  under 
"  great  difficulties — slushed  up  to  the  eyebrows  in 
* i  a  dug-out  or  some  shell-battered  building — I  think 
"you  will  agree  that  this  is  not  a  bad  average" 

The  above  extract  is  from  a  letter  received  a  little  while  ago 
from  a  Gunner  serving  with  the  B.E.F.  He  is  a  Pupil  of  my 
Advanced  Course.  What  he  owns  to  has  been  demonstrated 
many  times  before.  This  Advanced  Course  was  designed  for 
the  man  who  can  draw  but  cannot  sell.  It  has  put  many 
young  Artists  on  the  selling  path. 

Can  You  Sketch? 

As  a  Hobby,  Drawing  is  a  never-ending  source  of  happy  interest. 
As  a  Career,  it  offers  vast  possibilities  to  those  who,  having  the 
instinct  for  it,  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  getting  the  correct 
guidance.  You  can  learn  to  Draw  by  an  easy,  pleasant, 
inexpensive  way,  through  the  Post. 
The   method    is  fully  explained  in  my 

NEW  FULLY  ILLUS- 
TRATED DRAWING 
PROSPECTUS     FREE 

It  describes  my  two  Postal  Drawing 
Courses  —  Preparatory  and  Advanced- 
covering  every  phase  of  modern  Illustra- 
tive Art— Landscape,  Animal  Drawing. 
Figure  Sketching,  Design,  Decorating, 
Caricature,  Humorous  and  Serious 
Drawing  of  all  kinds.  Old  Pupils  have 
illustrated  it  with  numerous  examples  of 
their  work  taken  from  "Punch"  and 
the  leading  Topical  Publications,  etc. 

Prospective  Pupils  are  asked  to 
note  particularly  that  the  Courses 
are  Postal.  They  teach  Original 
Drawing— not  Copying.  Pupils 
can  start  at  any  time,  study  any- 
where, and  work  at  their  own 
speed.  Pees  are  paid  by  easy  in- 
stalments. There  are  no  binding 
Clauses.  You  can  cease  whenever 
you  wish  without  any  liability  for 
uncompleted  Lessons  or  Pees. 

If  you  send  copies  of  this  Pupil's  Sketches, 
or  an  Original  Drawing  (preferred),  I 
will  forward  you  a  helpful  Criticism  and 
my  New  Prospectus  quite  free.  A  p.c. 
alone  will  bring  you  the  Prospectus. 
PERCY  V.  BRADSHAW,  Principal. 

THE  PRESS  ART  SCHOOL 

(Dept.  W.M.  8), 
Tudor  Hall,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.  23. 


Cheery  Hospital 
Studies  —  drawn 
by  a  Pupil  of  the 
Press  Art  School 
now  serving  with 
the  R. A.M. C. 


FLOROZON 


The  unfailing  remedy  against  Influenza 
Bronchial  Troubles,  Nasal  Catarrh, 
Hay  Fever,  Coughs,  Throat  Affections, 
Diphtheria,  Whooping  Cough  and  Chest 
Complaints.  Doctors  recommend  it. 
Sold  at  10/6  complete  by  Chemists  and 
Stores  everywhere  or  direct  carriage 
paid  from  the  patentees, 

HBRTZ  &  Co.  (All  British  Firm).    Est.  187S, 

9,  Mincing  Lane,  London,  E.C.3. 
Descriptive  Booklet  Poet  free.    Please  nmme  Paper* 


RATKNT 

INHALER. 


%pass 


HEADACHE  & 
NEURALGIA 


Daisy 
Cures 
Always 


Next  time  you  have  a  headache 
or  neuralgic  atiack,do  the  safe, 
sensible,  modern  thing— take 
a  DAISY.  And  in  from  2  to 
5  minutes  you'll  be  cured  and 
perfectly  free  from  pain. 

Daisy  is  made  from  an  exclusive  and  special 
formula  —  its  cost  of  manufacture  is  FIVE 
TIMES  that  of  the  ordinary  headache  "cure." 
Daisy  combines  great  pain-relieving  power  with 
absolute  safety. 


A  6d.  HEADACHE  CURE  for  2d. 

Dr.  ROBERTSON-WALLACE 
writes : 

"I  lay  great  stress  on  the 
efficiency  and  safety  of  Daisy, 
and  compliment  you  on  your 
commercial  courage  in  placing 
an  unusually  costly  formula, 
at  a  reasonable  charge,  at  the 
command  oj  the  public'' 

GET  A  FEW  DAISIES  to. 
day  and  be  prepared  for  the 
next  attack. 

2d.each;8forl/-;20for2/3;60for6/- 

DAISY,    LTD.,    LEEDS. 


The  SLOAN-DUPLOYAN  System  saves 
a  year's   study  and  holds  the   world's   Parlia- 
mentary Reporting  Speed  Record.      Illustrated 
handbook,    with    lesson    and 

specimens,  free  from 

Sloan-Duployan  Headquarters, 

(Dept.  D),  Ramsgate. 


Foster  Clark's 


Creamiest  Custard 


CreamCustard 


SULPHOLINE 


This  famous  lotion  quickly  removes  Skin  Eruptions,  ensuring  a 
clear  complexion.  The  slightest  rash,  faintest  spot,  irritable 
pimples,  disfiguring  blotches,  obstinate  eczema,  disappear  by 
applying  SULPHOLINE,  which  renders  the  skin  spotless,  soft, 
clear,  supple,  comfortable.  For  42  years  it  has  been  the  remedy  for 
Eruptions  Redness  Rashes  Eczema  Acne 
Pimples         Roughness  Blotches  Spots 

Sulpholine  is  prepared  by  the  great  Skin  Specialists,  J.  Pepper 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  <5,  Bedford  Laboratories.  London,  S.E.  1,  and  is  sold  in 
bottles  at  1/3  and  3/-.  It  can  be  obtained  direct  from  them  by 
post,  or  from  any  Chemist's  and  Stores  throughout  the  world. 


TOWLE'S  VITALIQUE  TONIC 

The  best  Tonic  for  sufferers  from 

Anaemia,  Lassitude,  Palpitation,  Nervousness. 

This  Tonic  acts  as  a  Nourishing  Pood  to  the  Nervous 

System,  and  produces  a  fine  healthy  colour  to  the  skin. 

3/-  BOTTLE,  POSTAGE  4d.  EXTRA,  FROM 

E.   T.    TOWLE   6  CO.,    Ltd., 

69,  Long  Row,   Nottingham.  Established  1826. 
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Remunerative 
Appointments 

are  open  to  Students  of  the 

METROPOLITAN 
COLLEGE— 

The    'Varsity     of    Secretarial 
and    Accountancy    Training. 


Practising  Accountant) 

or  Secretary 
Company  Secretary 
I  Private  Secretary 
Municipal  Accountant 
Works  Accountant 
Cost  Accountant 
&c. 


Your  whole  future  may  defend  on 
a  prompt  decision  :  ENROL  NOW. 


Chartaftd 
Secretaries 
Accoui>tantft 


KrfUfi  i 


M 
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THERE  IS  A  ROYAL 
ROAD    TO    SUCCESS! 

Send  a  postcard  to-day  for 

FREE  GUIDE 

to  leading  Accountancy, 
Secretarial  and  general 
Business      Appointments, 


showing  how  the  METROPOLITAN  COL- 
LEGE course  of  Specialised  Postal  Coaching 
— taken  at  home  in  your  spare  time— will 
give  you  the  finest  Accountancy  and  Secre- 
tarial   Training    in    the    World,    developing 

your  latent  talents  to  their  utmost,  and  thereby  opening  out  before  you  prospects 

limited  only  by  your  natural  ability  and  ambition  to  succeed. 

SEIZE   YOUR   OPPORTUNITY  NOW! 

During  the  long  period  of  National  Reconstruction  there  will  be  remunerative  Account- 
ancy and  Secretarial  appointments  available  for  all  qualified  to  fill  them,  and  there 
could  be  no  better  qualification  than  a  postal  course  under  the  METROPOLITAN 
COLLEGE-THE  'VARSITY  OF  SECRETARIAL  AND  ACCOUNTANCY  TRAINING- 
which  will  speedily  equip  you  for  a  successful  business  career. 

A  NEW  CAREER  FOR  WOMEN. 

"Accountancy  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
THE  professions  of  the  present  and  the 
future  for  women.* '—A  Woman  Accountant 
in  the  "Star." 

*  *  * 
Send  a  postcard  to-day  for  free  "Student's 

Guide"  and  particulars  of  splendid  Prize  and 
Scholarship  Scheme.  You  will  be  under 
no  obligation. 

*  *  * 


:     SPECIAL   FEATURES:—     j 

'•  1.  The  College  presents  more  successful  can-  " 
didatesfor  the  professional  Accountants' and  : 
Secretaries'  examinations  than  any  other  '. 
training  centre  in  the  British  Isles. 

•2  The  most  highly  qualified  Accountancy  : 
and  Secretarial  Staff  in  the  Kingdom 

:  comprising  many  Pinal  Honourimen  and  : 
Barnsters-at-Law. 

:  3.  The  fees  are  most  moderate,  and  may  if  : 
desired,  be  paid  by  easy  instalments. 

:  4.  Free  Appointments  Bureau  when  qualified.        • 


METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE, 


Dept  W.M., 
ST.    ALBANS. 
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I IT  WORKS' 

/bothwaysJ 

"Our  Susan"  du its, cleans, 
and  polishes — in  one  big 
sweep.  No  kneeling.  No 
stooping.  No  fatigue.  "Our 
'Olir  ^v  Susan"  works  both  ways — the  tfn- 
SUSan"  Ys,  breakable  screw  handle,  being 
Mop  \\    centrally    fitted,    gives      perfect 

Polish  \s,    balance — consequently  it  works 

With  your         \l    lighter  and  swifter.     That  is 
mop  you  should   \^  wny — if  you  want  the  world's 


use  "Our  Susan' 

Polish.      It  giv^s 

by     far     the     best 

shine  to  lino,  oilcloth, 

parquet    flooring,    etc, 

"Our    Susan"    is    free 

from  wax.     Consequently 
it  gives    a    hard 
lasting  polish — not 
slippery,    but     clean 
and  bright.    For  furni- 
ture beats  all  others. 
Bottles,  1/3  and  2/6 
Cans,  5/6,  8/6,  and  12/6 
Of  Ironmongers,  Stores, 
etc.,  or  post  free  direct. 


get 


best  mop — you  must 

"Our  Susan.' 

The  mop  cannot  fall  off 

its  frame.     No  metal 

can     scratch     your 

floor.   7yg  eacn. 

Of  all  Ironmongers, 
Stores,    etc.,    or 
post  free  from 
Homeware  Mfg. 

Co.  (Dept.  6), 


Albion  Wks , 
y  King's  Cross, 
London, 
N.I. 


SPEED  is  the  keynote  of  all  energy  nowadays. 
In  business  affairs  speed  depends  to  a 
remarkable  degree  upon  rapidity  in  con- 
ducting correspondence.  The  shorthand  writer 
is  needed  everywhere,  and  PITMAN'S  SHORT- 
HAND,  already  in  universal  use  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world,  is  to-day  more  essential 
than  ever  to  all  who  aspire  to  business  success. 

The  book  that  will  enable  you  to  acquire 
quickly  a  practical  knowledge  of  Pitman's  Short- 
hand is 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND 
RAPID  COURSE. 


By  means  of  20  compact  and 
simple  lessons,  this  book  will 
enable  you  to  acquire  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  Pitman's 
Shorthand,  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes.  Pitman's 
Shorthand  Rapid  Course.  Of 
all  Booksellers,  price  2/6,  or 
with  additional  exercises  4/-. 

Free  lesson  and  interesting 
Booklet  pest  free  from — 

PITMAN'S    SCHOOL, 

Southampton  Row.  London,  W.C.  1 , 
or  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ld.. 
1,  Amen  Corner,  London,  E.C  4. 


TAYLOR'S  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  LTD.  (^) 

74,   CHANCERY   LANE,    LONDON,  W.C.  2, 
—  And   at  92,   QUEEN   STREET,    E.C.  4.  — 

HIRE,    SELL,    EXCHANGE,    REPAIR   AND    BUY 
ALL    MAKES    OF  TYPEWRITERS. 

Write  Dopt.  4B.  Ho/born  48fO  (4  Unas). 


HEALTH 


Theres  more 

food-value 

in 

cocoa 
than  in  any 

other 
breakfast, 
beverage 

Buy  Thome's 
"  Health  "  Cocoa, 
it  is  all  food. 

Follow  directions 
for  making. 


COCOA 

PU&EST 

9VperWb. 

Made  at  the  "  HEALTH  "  Cocoa  Works, 
LEEDS,  by  Henry  Thorne  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


#14  WHY  BE  TOO  FAT? 

REGAIN  YOUR  HEALTH 
AND  BEAUTY 


^|f*  and  reduce  your  weight  quickly  by  com- 
mencing  the  never-failing  Antipon  treat- 
ment NOW.     It  has  18  years'  reputation, 
z   ^       and  is  the  only  safe,  sure,  and  pleasant 
^  — .*  ^"/       remedy    for    over-stoutness.      No  change 


of  diet,  but  a  reduction  of  8  oz.  to  3  lbs.  in  a,  stogie  day 

nd  night     Sold  by  Boots  (580  branches)  and  all  Chemists 

f,     and  Stores  the  world  over.     Price  3/-  and  5/-  or  privately 

/packed  direct  from  the  ANTIPON  CO.  (Desk  11),  27,  Store 

Street,  London,  W.C.  1. 


'iiiiiULSiA' 


6/- 

size 

double 

the 

quantity. 


ARE  YOU  SHORT? 

If  so,  let  the  Girvan  System  help  you 
to  increase  your  height.  Mr.  Briggs 
reports  an  increase  of  5  inches ;  Driver 
E.  P..  3 inches ;  Miss  Leedell,  4  inches ; 
Mr.  Batcliffe,  4  inches.  No  drugs  or 
appliances.  Send  three  penny  stamps 
for  further  particulars  and  £100 
guarantee  to  Enquiry  Dept.,  W.M.,  17, 
Stroud  Green  Road,  London,  N.  4. 
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Scenes  that  are  Brightest. 

TLf  ONKEY  BRAND  is  fairly  in  its  element 
1  *  in  the  bathroom.  A  rub  with  Monkey 
Brand  and  a  damp  cioth  will  keep  the  tilework 
and  marble,  the  wash-bowl  and  bath  glistening 
and  spotlessly  clean. 

Monkey  Brand  gives  the  taps  and  metal  fittings  a 
brightness  which  is  easily  obtained  in  the  first  instance, 
and  still  more  easily  retained  afterwards. 

WON'T   WASH    CLOTHES. 

TWO    BARS    FOR    4d. 

Makes   Copper   like   Gold,    Tin   like  Silver, 

Paint  like  New. 

BENJAMIN    BROOKE    &    COMPANY    LIMITED. 
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"BEAUTIFULLY    COOL    AND    SWEET    SMOKING." 

PLAYER'S    NAVY     CUT    TOBACCO 

Packed  in  varying  degrees  of  strength  to  suit  every  class  of  smoker. 

Players  Gold  Leaf  Navy  Cut   -      .-        -       -        -     )  ./l!£J 

Player's  Medium  Navy  Cut 1 10 

Player's  Tawny  Navy  Cut  -       -        •        .     >  -        -     •)  2 

9  Id. 
2 

Also    Player's  Navy  Cut    de   Luxe    (a  development  of    Player's   Navy  Cut) 
packed  in  3-oz.  and  4-oz.  Airtight  Tins  at  2/1  and  4/2  respectively. 

PLAYER'S  NAVY  CUT  CIGARETTES 

Have  a  world-wide  reputation.    They  are  made  from  fine  quality 
Virginia  Tobacco  and  sold  in  two  strengths— Mild  and  Medium. 


MILD  (Gold  Leaf) 
100  for  5/4  50  for  2/8 


MEDIUM 

100  for  4/3  50  for  2/2£ 


IN    PACKETS     AND     TINS     FROM    ALL    TOBACCONISTS    AND    STORES. 

These  Cigarettes  (and  Tobaccos)  are  also  supplied  at  DUTY  FREE  BATES  for  the 
purpose  of  gratuitous  distribution  to  wounded  Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  Hospital. 

IrSX&Z"1*-    JOHN   PLAYER    &    SONS.   Nottingham. 


Branch  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  (of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland),  Ltd. 


is  the  simplest  high-speed  system.  Only  6  rules  and  29 
characters  to  learn.  The  complete  theory  can  be  acquired  in 
24  hours,  after  which  practice  only  is  necessary  to  reach 
120  to  200  words  per  minute.  The  recent  High  Court  case 
(Dutton  v.  Pitman)  definitely  proved  that  members  of  Govern- 
ment Services  had  wholly  acquired  the  system  after  24  hours' 
study,  and  had  become  fully  qualified  stenographers  in  4  to  6 
weeks.  These  clerks  stated  that  they  had  previously  given 
months  to  another  system  and  failed.  A  19-year-old  Dutton 
writer  was  tested  in  open  court,  and,  reached  a  speed  of  150 
words  per  minute.  You  can  learn  as  quickly  and  reach  as 
high  a  speed.  Send  2  stamps  for  20-page  illustrated  booklet 
"All  About  Dutton's  Shorthand,"  containing  specimen  lesson, 
comparison  with  other  systems,  and  details  of  the  Corre- 
spondence and  Personal  Courses  of  tuition,  to — 

DUTTON'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  (desk  s).  SKEGNESS 

London  Branch :  92  &  93,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C.I. 


IRISH  LINEN  TABLECLOTHS 


for 
lasting 
wear. 


SUN  and  dew  are  the  chief 
agencies  in  the  bleaching  of 
Robinson  &  Cleaver's  Irish 
Linen.  Thus  a  life  is  given  to 
it  considerably  longer  than  that 
of  any  other  bleached  fabric, 
and  it  does  not  lose  its  whiteness 
when  washed. 

Write  for  samples  of  all  kinds  of 
Linens,  sent  post  free. 


ROBINSON    &    CLEAVER,    Ltd., 
40 L,  Donegal!  Place,  Belfast. 


SUITS  &  CLOTH  BY  OVER- 

CCAQ  DACT  Superior  to  any  sold 
dUt\Q  ri/kJl  by  home  tailors  at  the 
price,  and  50  per  cent,  better  cloth  and 
ht  than  you  can  get  overseas.  Measuring 
yourself  is  easy  —  if  you  can  read  this 
advertisement  you  can  understand  our 
copyright  self-measuring  chart.  London 
or  New  York  fashions. 

120  PATTERNS  POST  FREE. 
Huddersfield  Solid  Worsteds,  Pure  Woo* 
Tweeds,  weights  to  suit  Tropical  or 
Temperate  Zones,  Smart  Lounge  Suit, 
as  sketch,  to  measure,  from  80/-.  We  also 
sell  cloth  in  the  length  from  n/-  per  yard. 
Satisfaction  or  Money  Back  Guaranteed. 

Write  jor  Free  Patterns. 

GROVES  &    LINOLEY,  Cloth   Exporters, 
106,  The  Lion,  Huddersfield,  England. 


HEIGHT  INCREASED 


NO  APPLIANCES 
NO  DRUGS 
NO  DIETING 


IN     30    DAYS. 
ESS/     COMPLETE 

K3i  m    COURSE. 

The  Mclvin  Strong  System  NEVER  FAILS. 

Full  Particulars  <5r»  Testimonials — Penny  Stamp, 
or  complete  course  by  return  of  post  for  5/-  P.O. 
Melvin  J.  Strong,  Ltd., 24,Southwark  St.,  S.E.I. 


HALF  A  CENTURY  REPUTATION. 

UR.  LE  ULCnU  S  LIVER  &  KIDNEYS. 

Invaluable  for  diseases  of  these  important  organs,  Gravel,  Pains  in 
the  Back,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  &c.  Price  3s.,  leading  Chemists,  or 
post  free,  Dr.  Lk  Clerc  Med.  Co.,  Haveustock  Road,  N.W.  ft,  London. 
England.  Depots  :  Paris,  12,  Rue  Castiglionk  ;  New  York,  90,  Seek- 
man  Street;  Toronto,  Ltmans,  Ltd.  ;  Australia,  Elliot  Bros..  Sydney 
and  Brisbane;  New  Zealand  Drug  Co.,  Ltd.,  Auckland.  Christchurch, 
Dunedin.  Wellington;  India,  B.  K.  Paul  &  Co.,  Calcutta. 
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A    SOLUTION     TO   THE, 

LABOUR    TROUBLES 

give     ^rhemi 

FLUXITE 

8l  simplify  soldering 


When  it  comes  to  mending 
Pots,  Pans,  and  other  metal 
articles,  and  you  cannot  get 
it  done  by  "  the  man  round 
the  corner,'*  do  it  yourself 
— with  Fluxite,  of  course — 
it's  quite  a  simple  operation. 
You  need  spend  very  little 
time  cleaning  and  scraping, 
for  Fluxite  solders  even  dirty 
metals,  and  makes  a  better  job 
of  it  every  time.  Mechanics 
will  have  Fluxite,  it 

SIMPLIFIES 
SOLDERING. 

Get    a    Tin    TO-DAY. 

Of  all  Ironmongers,  in 
tins,  8d.,  1/4  and  2/8. 


AFTER 


WRITE  FOR   PROFIT 

EARN    WHILE    YOU    LEARN. 

The  free  booklet  "How  to  Make  Money  with  Your  Pen"  will  tell 
you  how  With  much  interesting  information  it  gives  particulars  of 
1  ractical  <  opespondence  Courses  in  Journalism  and  Story- Writinir  by 
qualified  and  experienced  Directors. 

Fees  j— fcTojiY-WitiTiNij  Ch-iise.  JB2  2s.  Joirnausm  Course,  £2  2s. 
Inclusive  Fee  for  both  Coupes,  £3  3s. 
For  these  amazingly  low  fee3  Students  are  giv*  n  expert  instruction 
in  everything  essential  to  hicccss.  AVork  is  criticised  constructively, 
suitable  MSb.  are  placed  for  publication  at  highest  rates,  and  Cash  is 
paid  immediately  on  acceptance. 

Under  the  imtruction  given  many  beginners  have  succeeded  in 
Earning  Money  While  Learning  -  some  even  during  their  Course 
receiving  the  highest  rates  paid  in  Journalism  (£3  Zs.  for  500  words  in 
the  Daily  Mail).  No  Course  of  Instruction,  however  high  the  fee 
charged  tor  it,  can  give  a  move  satisfactory  icsult.  One  of  the  many 
successful  Students  writes:— 

"I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  order  for  a  series  of  articles 
obtained  for  me  from  the  Editor  of  Lloyd's  Ma  utzine.  I  have 
found  the  Correspondence  Course  Lessons  exceedingly  ^  aluable, 
and  have  earned  by  writing,  since  I  began  them,  veiy  much  more 
than  the  fee  I  paid  you.— S.  W.  M." 
For  Free  Booklet  write  to  "Editorial,"  Literary  Training 
School,  22,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.2. 


I  PUT  A  CHECK  ON  YOUR  LINEN  < 

BY    USING 

.       JOHN  BOND'S 
"CRYSTAL  PALACE" 
MARKING  INK 

FOR  USE  WITH   OR  WITHOUT 

HEATING  (WHICHEVER    KIND 

IS     PREFERRED). 

At  Stationers.  Chemists,  and  Stores. 
6d.  and  Is. 

USED  IN  THE 
ROYAL  HOUSEHOLDS.  < 

COPYRIGHT. 


FLUXITE,  Ltd., 


FURNISH 

DIRECT  FROM   MAKERS, 

Full  Catalogue  (No.  26)  post  free. 


SPECIAL    VALUE. 

4291.  SOLID  FUMED 
OAK     BEDSTEAD, 

with  wire  mattress  com- 
plete, 3  ft.  X  6  ft.  6  ins., 
only 

OVERLAY  MAT- 
TRESS,  BOLSTER 
and  PILLOW  to  fit, 

£17    6 

4292.  FUMED    SOLID     OAK     BEDSTEAD, 

moulded  swept  top  rails,  4  ft.  6  ins.  X  6  ft.  6  ins., 

£4  15   O 
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DONT  WEAR  A  TRUSS! 

Brooks'  Appliance  is  a  new  scientific  dis- 
covery with  automatic  air  cushions  that 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  and  binds 
them  as  you  would  a  broken  limb.  It 
absolutely  holds  firmly  and  comfortably, 
and  never  slips.  Always  light  and  cool, 
and  conforms  to  every  movement  of  the 
body  without  chafing  or  hurting.  We  make 
it  to  your  measure,  and  send  it  to  you  on 
a  strict  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
refunded,  and  we  have  put  our  price  so  low 
that  anybody,  rich  or  poor,  can  buy  it. 
Remember,  we  make  it  to  your  order—  send 
it  to  you— you  wear  it— and  if  it  doesn't 
satisfy  you,  you  send  it  back  to  us,  and  we 
will  refund  your  money.  That  is  the  way 
we  do  business— always  absolutely  on  the 
square— and  we  have  sold  to  thousands  of 
people  this  way  for  the  past  ten  .years.  Remember,  we  use  no  salves,  no 
harness,  no  lies,  no  fakes.  We  just  give  you  a  straight  business  deal 
at  a  reasonable  price.  Write  at  once  for  our  Illustrated  Booklet. 
BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO.,  LTD.  (633 G),  80,  Chancery 
Lane,  London,  W.C.  2. 


Quin-Quenna 


(Better  than  a  Shampoo.) 


Quin  -  Quenna  used  as  a 
shampoo  not  only  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  hair  and  frees  it 
from  scurf,  but  makes  it 
astonishingly  thick,  wavy,  and 
lustrous.  Induces  a  luxuriant 
heavy  growth  ;  stops  falling 
out,  and  restores  to  grey,  dull, 
or  faded  hair  all  the  radiance 
of  youthful  charm. 


Makes  lank,  straight  hair 
thick  and  wavy. 


2  packets,  1/-;  6  packets, 
2/9,  everywhere,  or  post  free, 
with  Booklet  of  Beauty  Hints, 
from  Leighton  Laboratories 
(Dept.  A.D.),  35,  Gray's  Inn 
Road,  W.C.  i. 


TOOTH-ACHE 


AND 

NEURALGIA 

Cured  Instantly  by 

Bunter's  Nervine 

Rev.  Aubrey  C.Price, B.  A., 
writes :  "  I  suffered  for  days 
with  excruciating  tooth-ache. 
I  was  recommended  to  try 
Bunter's  Nervine.  I  did  so, 
and  to  my  joy  the  pain  quickly 
and  entirely  ceased." 

Ot"  all  Chemists  and  Stores  (1/3)  or  post  free  from 

BEDFORD  LABORATORY,  LONDON,  S.E. 


For  cleaning  Silver.  Eiectn    T>larc  &c 

Goddards 

PlatePowder 

Sold  everywhere  6d  1A  2  6  &4'6 


Pott 
tree 


[FREE 

I  I  Kl/VL  vately* 


DRINK  HABIT 

SECRETLY  CURED' 


SAFELY! 


SURELY 


RESCUE  YOUR  FRIEN  DS  from  the  drink 

craving.     You  can  easily  do  so  without  their 

knowledge— secretly,  speedily,  and  harmlessly, 

with  permanent  result,  at  trifling  cost.    Ample 

Proofs  and  FREE  TRIAL  of  Fully-guaranteed 

Treatment  sent  privately,  POST  FREE. 

Correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

THE  VENN'S  COMPANY, 

its  grip,  l,  station  Road,  Brixton  (S.  Y,).  London 


DELICIOUS  COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
*BLUE 

For  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 


WE  BUY  OLD  JEWELLERY- 

Rings,  Watches,  Brooches,  Chains,  Necklets,  Ear  Rings,  etc., 
jewelled  or  plain,  any  condition  ;  also  Diamonds,  Pearls,  and  all 
other  precious  Stones.  Sell  now  whilst  prices  are  high.  Send  us 
what  you  have  per  Registered  Post.  By  return  we  submit  best 
offer.  If  accepted,  we  send  cash  immediately  ;  otherwise  we 
return  goods  forthwith,  paying  our  Registration  cost  and  re- 
funding yours.  STREET  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Jewellers,  13,  Street's 
Building,  WestgateRd.,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Est'ed.  6a  years. 
References  to  Nat.Prov.Bank  of  England, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


The  Centuries  Old  Milk  Dish 
of  Hie  Wcsh  Country 


More  palatable  and  more  nutritious 
than  Custard.  A  delightful  table 
delicacy  with  a  rich  and  pleasing  flavour. 


BIRKS'SJunkelTowder 


learnt)  sketch: 

in  two  hours 

Method  of  Drawing  '  will  enable  you  to  make  credit*^  onxt^mo  »lWi 
t  wo  hours  study  Press  Illustrating ;  Advertisement  Designing;  Posters; 
Showcards ;  h  ashions  and  all  other  remunerative  branches  of  Com- 
mercial Art  taught  by  Correspondence.  £100  in  prizes  for  students 
joining  now.  Write  to  day  for  Illustrated  Prospectus— a  free  lesson 
in  itself— to  Studio  9. 
The  A.B.C.  School  of  Drawing,  210,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 2. 


and  equip  your- 
self with  an  easy 
means  of  making 
a  good  income. 
Though  you  can- 
not draw  a  line, 
"the  A. B.C.  or 
-  —    Hieroglyphic 

will  enable  you  to  make  creditable  sketches  after 


YOUR  VICTORY  YEAR. 

Earn  Money  by  Your  Pen. 

Make  1919  your  Victory  Year.  Join  the  ranks  of  well-paid 
writers.  Copy  of  interesting  booklet  free  on  request.  Describes 
our  unique  postal  course — How  to  write,  what  to  write,  and 
where  to  sell.     Real  training. 

THE  REGENT   INSTITUTE  (Dept.  34), 

47,  Broad  Street  House,  New  Broad  St.,  London,  E.C.2. 


CutthkcuP, 


f  "WINDSOR  MAGAZINE"  PEN  COUPON. 

Value  6d. 

Send  this  coupon  with  remittance  of  only  5/-  direct  to  the 
j=*       Fleet  Pen  Co.,   119,  Fleet  St.,  London,  B.C.  4. 

*       in  return  you  will  receive  (post  free)  a  splendid  British  Made 

+     1 4Ct.  Gold-Nibbed  Fleet  Fountain  Pen,  value  10 16,  If  you  save 

t      four  further  coupons,  each  of  these  will  count  as  6d.  off  the  price. 

So  you  may  send  five  coupons  and  only  3/-.     Say  whether  you 

want  a  fine,  medium,  or  broad-pointed  nib.     This  great  offer  is  made 

to  introduce  the  famous  Fleet  Pen  to    Windsor  Magazine  readers. 

{Foreign  Postage  extra.)    Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  Cash  returned. 
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%i  ^oiru  3eoul$& 


Seven  Minutes  from  Victoria  by  Elevated  Electric  Raihw 


Telegrams— 
"  Greatly, 
London." 


FURNISHING  »« 
SPECIALISTS  ""•- 


WILLIAMSON     &    COLE'S 
collection  of  Cretonnes, 
Casement  Cloths,    Madbar 
Muslins,  Nets,  etc.,  will 
found  exceptional 
in   design,   colour 
and  quality.    Pat- 
terns sent  by  re- 
turn of  post. 

The  "DAHLIA 
QUEEN  "  Curtain 

Charming  Curtain  on 
dove-grey  Bolton 
Sheeting  with  ap- 
plique of  deep  pink 
roses  and  white 
dahlias,    3J  yds.  long, 

£4  6  9  per  pair. 

Or   on    Satin    Cloth, 

«5  19  9  per  pair. 


The  "RO  YSTON"  Chair 

Well  upholstered.  Spring 
edge  seat .  With!  oose  cover 
as  illustration,  99/6. 


UNFADABLE  FABRICS 

Resist  Tropical  Sun,  Sea  Air 
a iid  Washing. 

Casement  Cloths,  31  ins. 
wide,  from  1/11$  per  yd. ; 
50  ins.   wide,  from  2/11}. 

Reps,50ins.wide,from3/ll 

Bolton  Sheetings,  50  ins. 
wide,  from  4/11  per  yd. 

Satin  Cloths,  Damasks 
andTapestries,from6  11 

Every  Length  Guaranteed. 

Only  those  fabrics  prefixed 
with  the  word  "  Sun  "  do  we 
guarantee  unfadable. 

Write  for  our  book  "The 
Homk  Beautiful,"  showing 
exclusive  treatments  in 
colour  for  the  complete 
decoration  and  furnishing 
of  the  Home. 


u  i  /♦  i  i     »~-T-f-»r-r-Tr    •>  i     ft  nu  n   s^i     . .  -     *  ^^*^^    L  -    • 


HIGH  STREET, 


YEARS' WEAR! 


they  are  still  serviceable." 

State  size  and  length  of  Walking  Shoe. 
Colour— Brown,  Black,  or  White. 

A.    Plain  Shoes  (without  Strapping)  . . 

D.    Leather  Fittings  (as  per  illustration)    .. 

C.     Boots,  suit  Shooting,  Climbing,  &c.  (no  Strapping)  4/10 


Jute  Soles  last  longer  than  any 

others.  Easiest  for  House, Shop, 

Factory,  Travel,  Hospitals,  etc. 

D.F.,Reading:"Last  pair  nearly 

10  years  in  use."    W.  Bygiiave, 

New  Barnet:  "Got  last  pair  9 

years  ago;   now   quite   worn." 

M.H.  (address 

on     request) : 

"15  years  ago 

I  purchased  a 

pair  —  after 

fairly  regular 

wear  in  Africa 

Prices  (Post  free  United 

Kingdom,  abroad  extra). 

Children's  Ladies'.  Gent's. 

3/4        3/5        3/6 

-         4/11      5/- 

4/11 


Superfine  Shoes,  no  Straps  (Boots  1/-  extra)    —         5/10     6/- 
Leather  Soled  Shoes  (superior)       ..        ..       7/6       9/-      10/6 

Rubber  Soled  Shoes     .         -         7/6       8/6 

"Ideal"  for  Navy,  Army  Camps,   Hospitals,  etc.     If  three  pairs  at 

one  time,  reduction  of  Id.  per  pair.      Six  pairs,  2<i.     Full  List,  Id. 

No  shops.    Bend  P.O.  direct.    80  years  advertisers. 

NOTE.— Jute  Shoe*  Cheapest  Extant  while  Leather  to  dear. 

PATENTCANVAS  SHOE  CO., 7,  Steps  Rd„  near  Glasgow 


YOUR  HOME  WILL  BE  AS 
FRESH  AND  SWEET  AS 
A    DAISY     IF     YOU     USE 


VACUUM  CLEANER 


The  Daisy  Vacuum  Cleaner  sticks 
the  dirt  up,  every  particle  of  it, 
not  allowing  an  atom  to  escape. 

The  amount  of  dirt  a  Daisy 
Vacuum  Cleaner  will  collect 
from  an  ordinarily  well-swept 
and  well-kept  room  is  astound- 
ing and  provides  the  best 
proof  of  its  efficiency. 


Ask  y°ur  Iron- 
monger about  the 
" Daisy"  or  write 
fo  r  Descriptive 
Leaflet 


THE     DAISY 
VACUUM 
CLEANER  Co.,  Ld. 
Gravelly  Hill, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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THE  BENNETT  COLLEGE-Estabd.  1900. 


WE  TEACH  BY  POST 


Aviation  Engines 

Shipbuilding 

Electricity 

Mining 

Engineering 

Mathematics 

Draughtsmanship 

Architectural  Drawing 

Building  Construction 


Clerk  of  Works  Duties 
Structures  in  Concrete  and 
Civil  Engineering         Steel 
Boiler  Inspecting 
Marine  Engineering 
Wireless  Telegraphy 
Motor  Engineering 
Structural  Engineering 
Surveying  and  Levelling 


If  you    think   of   studying    any   one   of 
these  Trades  or  Professions,  write  for  a 

FREE  BOOKLET 

explaining     our     methods     and     terms. 

MENTION   WHICH  SUBJECT 

and   send   two    penny   stamps    to    cover 
postage. 


Please  State  Your  A£e. 

THE  BENNETT  COLLEGE 

(Dept.  25),  SHEFFIELD. 


KEEP 


LITTLE   HEADS  GLEAN 

in  a  nice  way  by  using  the  Anthony 
Leighton  best  Shampoo.  Better  for  the 
kiddies  than  greasy  head  ointments,  not 
poisonous.  Purifies  and  keeps  the  head 
clean  and  free  from  nits.  Makes  the  hair 
grow  fluffy,  thick,  and  beautiful.  2  packets, 
1/-  (containing  4  shampoos)  everywhere,  or  sent 
post  free,  in  plain  wrapper,  on  receipt  of  ]/-, 
direct  from  (Dept.  A.D.),  Leighton  A.  Labora- 
tories, 35,  Gray '8  Inn  Road,  W.C. 


Rots 

'ALIOA 

KITTING 


E  erv  woman  enjoys  the  ease  with 
which  she  can  knit  when  she 
uses  Pa  ton's  Wools. 
*  And  each  member  of  her  family 
appreciates  the  comfort,  warmth, 
and  durability  given  by  the 
garments  made  with  Paton's. 

Universal  Knitting  Book,  with 
directions — over  ioo  altogether — 
t»  interest  every  Knitter,  for 
■$\d.  in  stamps. 

PATON'S 
ALLOA,  SCOTLAND. 

London:  192,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.G.  1. 
Manchester  :  10,  Newton  Street. 


READY  SHORTLY. 


THE   WONDER 

BOOK  OF  AIRCRAFT 

Crown  4io<{  Picture  Boards,  6s.  net. 

With  Twelve  Colour  Plates  and  nearly  300  Illustrations. 

Though  primarily  designed  for  boys  and  girls,  this  lavishly  illus- 
trated volume  appeals  to  a  far  wider  circle,  for  everyone  is  interested 
in  the  wonderful  development  of  aviation.  The  work  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force  in  the  War  is  fully  described,  and  there  are  chapters 
on  the  huge  machines  of  to-day  that  are  destined  to  revolutionise 
methods  of  transport  throughout  the  world. 

WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Warwi  k  House,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C4 
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Peace  Terms 

Are  you  equipped  for  peace  conditions? 

You  want  to  enjoy  the  new  world,  to 
forget  the  last  few  years  of  strife  ;  you 
want  a  thorough  change  of  relaxation 
and  pleasure  on  a  Rudge  Multi. 

Steadfast,  swift,  and  powerful,  the 
Rudge  Multi  is  all  that  skilled  engineer- 
ing and  science  can  produce. 

The  winner  of  the  Senior  Tourist 
Trophy  Race,  I.O.M.,  May  21st,   1914. 

Can  we  add  your  name  to  our  wait- 
ing list  ? 


Rudge    Whitworth,    Ltd. 
(Dept.  204),  COVENTRY 

LONDON  DEPOT  :-230,  Tottenham 
Court  Rd.  (Oxford  St.  end),  W.  1 . 

R  421 


By  Artpointment 
Vitc'e  Makers  to 
H.M.  King  Gtove. 


STORY  WRITING      (flJAUMl> 
HOW  TO  SUCCEED      TZk^J. 


We  help  inexperienced  authors  to  write 

saleable  stories.    MSS.  criticised,  revised, 

and   typed.     Mr.    Walter    Scott   Liddell, 

editor-in-chief,  is  "the  young  author's  best 

friend."     His   Story    Writing    lessons   by 

post  really  teach.   "The  most  helpful  book 

for  young  authors  yet  published"  is  Mr. 

Liddells   "SHORT  STORY  WRITING." 

It  contains  autographed  "  Advice  to  Beginners    by  Sir  A.  Conan 

Doyle.  William  J.  Locke,  Robert  W.  Chambers,  John  Galsworthy, 

E.   Phillips  Oppenheim,  William  Le  Queux,  Horace  Annesley 

Vachell,    Maurice   Hewlett,    G.    K.    Chesterton.    Elinor    Glyn. 

Beatrice  Harraden,"Kita."  J.  J.  Bell,  Israel  Zangwill,  W.L.George, 

and  E.  V.  Lucas.    The  price  of  this  unique  book  is  3/6,  pest  free. 

WE    HAVE    HELPED    OTHERS  TO  TURN   THEIR 
MANUSCRIPTS  INTO  MONEY.    LET  US  HELP  YOU. 

WRITE  FOR   FREE  PROSPECTUS. 

AUTHORS'  ADYICE  BUREAU  (Dept.  9),  145,  Fleet 

Street,  London,  B.C.  9. 


•  ■■a 
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CAST  IRON  KITCHEN  UTENSILS  are  an 
all-round  economy— good  for  many  years'  service. 
And  they   save   fuel  I 

You  can  put  Cast  Iron  Utensils  on  the  heartiest  kitchen 
fire  upon  which  you  dare  not  risk  the  other  kind  1  here  is 
no  need  to  "nurse"  Cast  Iron  on  the  gas-stove  - 

Ho  need  for  two  fires  where  one  should  do  1 

Note  also  that  water  actually  boils  sooner  in  Cast  Iron 
than  in  enamelled  pans. 
Procurable  at  ail  Ironmongers.      Insist  on  Ca»t  Iron. 


FARROW'S  BANK  LIMITED 

Authorised  Capital  -  -            -        £1.000,000 

Shares  Issued             -  -           •                700.000 

Shareholders               -  .            -                      4.000 

Chairman:  Mr.  THOMAS  FARROW. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION   OF  JOINT 
STOCK  BANKING  TRANSACTED, 

CURRENT    ACCOUNTS. 

Accounts  are  opened  and  Interest  paid  on  approved  credit  balances. 

Call  or  write  for  Special  Booklet. 

Head  Office :  1,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.c.  2. 

Branches  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.     A.  H.tOo, 
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GOOD    NEWS    FOR 

NEURASTHENICS 

THE  GREAT  TRIUMPH  OF 
CURATIVE    ELECTRICITY. 


Not  a  day  passes  but  some  new  victory  is  credited  to 
curative  electricity.  Not  a  day  but  some  injured  or  shell- 
shocked  soldier  derives  solace  from  its  soothing  influence 
and  blessed  relief  from  pain.  From  great  military,  naval, 
and  private  hospitals  the  volume  of  testimony  in  its  favour 
is  growing  daily. 

AMAZING    CURES. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Pulvermacher's  advocacy  of  electrical  treatment  as  the 
one  natural  and  permanent  method  of  restoring  lost  Nerve  Force  was 
greeted  at  first  with  contempt  by  all  but  a  few  of  the  more  advanced 
of  medical  thinkers.  His  amazing  cures,  however,  demanded  more 
and  more  consideration,  gradually  won  respect,  and  to-day  there  is 


W<?> 


No  agony  is  greater  than 
the  silent  suffering  agony 
of  the  neurasthenic.  The 
nerves  literally  moan  or 
scream  with  pain.  Keep 
your  nerves  well  nourished 
and  fit.  Negleet  them  and 
you  suffer  an  earthly  in- 
ferno of  illness  and  pain. 


scarcely  a  hospital  or  curative  institution  of  any  kind  where  electrical 
treatment  is  not  employed  either  alone  or  as  an  auxiliary  to  other 
treatments.  Over  and  over  again  its  successful  application  has  cured 
after  all  other  treatments  have  failed,  and  thousands  of  the  world's 
greatest  physicians  and  surgeons  prescribe  and  recommend  it.  Why? 
Because  the  human  body  is  just  a  great  electrical  machine,  and  the 
lack  of  Nerve  Force  can  only  be' compensated  for  by  the  introduction 
of  electricity  within  the  body  from  without. 

WHOLE    NERVE    SYSTEM 
REVITALISED, 

Every  function,  every  system,  every  organ,  every  muscle,  and  every 
nerve  cell  is  operated  by  Nerve  Force.  The  Pulvermacher  Electro - 
logical  Treatment  restores  lost  Nerve  Force  by  means  of  light  electro- 
logical  appliances  that  can  be  worn  with  comfort  and  which  do  not 
interfere  with  one's  daily  pursuits,  They  give  no  shock  to  the  system, 
but  pour  into  the  depleted  or  impoverished  nerve  system  a  continuous 
stream  of  new  electrical  energy.  They  revive  the  healthy  function 
of  nerves,  stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  heart,  and  intestines.  They 
increase  digestion,  assimilation,  and  cir- 
culation, and  are  invaluable  in  Indigestion, 
Constipation,  Flatulence,  Liver  Trouble, 
Kidney  Disorders,  Circulatory  Weakness, 
Heart  Weakness,  and  all  -functional  de- 
rangements. 

To-day  you  can  read  all  about  the  great  triumph  of  curative 
electricity  in  a  most  interesting  little  book,  written  in  fascinating 
style  by  a  leading  authority,  the  famous  electrologist,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Pulvermacher,  also  the  discoverer  of  the  famous  Pulvermacher 
Electrological  Treatment.  The  author  enunciated  the  startling  theory 
that  all  functional  disorders  arise  from  a  deficiency  or  a  leakage  of 
Nerve  Force,  or  what  today  is  more  widely  known  as 

NEURASTHENIA  (NERVE-WEAKNESS) 

Do  not  miss  this  opportunity  of  securing  a  free  copy  of 
"A  Guide  to  Health  and  Strength."  A  postcard  will  bring 
it  free  by  post  to  your  door.    Address : 

The  Superintendent,  Pulvermacher  Elec- 
trological Institute,  Ltd.,  22,  Vulcan  House, 
56,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C.4. 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.  S 

NEW  FICTION 

6s.  NET. 

From  all  Booksellers  and  Libraries. 


THE    ADVENTURES    OF 
HEINE  Edgar  Wallace 

DORIS  MOORE    Guy  Thorne 

A  NAVAL  ADVENTURESS 

Paul  Trent 

THE  LURE  OF  LOVE 

Wm.  Le  Queux 

THE  LADY  OF  NORTH 
STAR  Ottwell  Binns 

WITHOUT  THE  GATE 

Silas  K.  Hocking 

THE     MIDDLE     TEMPLE 
MURDER         J.  S.  Fletcher 

THE     MAN    WITHOUT    A 
MEMORY 

A.  W.  Marchmont 

RED  GOLD 

M.  Connor  Leighton 

THE  JESMOND  MYSTERY 
Headon  Hill 

THE  WEIRD  SISTERS 

James  Blyth 

THE  GOOD  SHIP  DOVE 

Florence  Warden 

THE  ARGUS  EYE 

Fred  M.  White 

DEARHAM'S     INHERIT- 
ANCE Harold  Bindloss 

DIANA  FALLS  IN  LOVE 

E.  Maria  Albanesi 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON,  E.C.  4- 
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THE 

Care  of  the  Child 

NOW  more  than  ever,  the  welfare 
of  Baby  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  Country  and  Empire.  While 
nine  soldiers  died  every  hour  in  1915, 
twelve  babies  died  at  home.  This 
appalling  loss  of  child  life  which  is 
so  regular  a  feature  of  the  mortality 
returns  is  not  entirely  unavoidable. 
The  infant's  welfare  depends  primarily 
upon  his  food  and  this  is  safeguarded 
when  the  'Allenburys'  Foods  are  his 
nourishment. 


Foods 


Used   throughout   the    Empire. 


MILK  FOOD  No.  I 
MILK  FOOD  No.  2 
MALTED  FOOD  No. 


From  birth  to  3  months 
From  3  to  6  months 
From  6  months  upwards 


Obtainable  of  all  Chemists 

ALLEN  8  HANBURYS  Ltd.,  London. 


can  have  Beautiful 
Eyebrows  and  Long 
Lashes  if   you   use 


EYEBROWLIN 


The 
Secret 

of 
Society 
Ladies' 
Beauty 

Why  not  follow  the  lead  of  Society  Beauties  And  use  this  marvellous 
preparation?    It  does  not  stain,  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  is  recom- 
mended by  leaders  of  fashion.    A  few  applications  will  enable  you  to 
produce  that  dark  fascinating  appearance  admired  in  women. 
Send '  1/-   P.O."  to-day  ■"  Send  at  once  to  Manageress, 

and  receive   a   supply  :     JEAN  B1NET  &  CO.  (Dept.  W.M.) 
under  plain  cover.     :        34,   Strand,   London,   W.C.  2. 


Food  Valwe 

Food  to-day  is  so 
expensive  that  you 
should  buy  the  food 
which  affords  greatest 
nourishment  and 
healt  h  -  bu  ilding 
energy.  A  staple  food 
such  as  bread  merits 
careful  consideration 
in  this  respect. 


Hovis 

(TRADE    MARK) 


bread  contains  more 
nourishment  (valuable 
natural  protein)  than 
any  other  bread-and  it 
is  the  most  digestible. 


YOUR  BAKER  BAKES  TT. 
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KILLS 


Don't  be  disappointed  this  year ;  have  Peace ! 

Order  Keating  s  Powder  early.  It  Kills  every  Bug, 
Flea,  Moth  and  Beetle  with  waich  it  is  brought 
into  proper  contact.  Insist  on  having  "  Keating  s. ' 
Signature  on  red  band  round  Cartols,  lid.,  3d., 
6d.  and  Is. 
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Keeps  moist 
on  the  face 
till  the  end 
of  the  shavj 
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PRICE'S 


SHAVING  STICK 


'■mmm        THli    PATENT  ^k  „ 

Treasure  Cot 


THE  PERFECT  NEST  FOR  BABY. 

Cosy— Hygienic— Portable. 

No  hard  substances  or  draughts  to  mar  baby's 

comfort       Easily  washable.      No   parts   to  rust. 

Packs  small  (weight  9  lbs.). 

kuffhed  v  ttfi  either  Net  or  Canopy  Support. 

Catalogue  of  Cots,  Draperies,  <£c,  post  free. 

No.  0.  Plain  Wood  ..  ..26/9 
No.  1.  Stained  and  Polished  28  9 
No.  2.  White  Enamel . .  .  31/9 
The  Treasure  "  Victory  "  Cot 
will  delight  a  soldier's  wife  26/9 
Cots  sent  free  on  7  days'  appro. 
Our  specialities  are  "All  British." 

Only  Address: 
TREASURE  COT  CO.,  Ltd. 

2nd  Floor  (Dept.  K.2.), 

124,  Victoria  St.,  London,  S.W.I. 

(Next  Victoria  Palace.) 


DRINK   HABIT 


CONQUERED 


No  more  misery.    Get  rid  of  the 
drink  habit  in  3  days. 

After  being  a  heavy  drinker  for  years,  I 
was  saved  and  providentially  came  into 
possession  of  the  true  method  for  over- 
coming inebriety.  The  drinker  who 
wants  to  stop  for  ever,  getting  rid  of 
the  awful  desire  for  alcohol,  can  easily  do 
so,  losing  no  time  and  enjoying  life  better 
than  ever  before.  Marvellous  success. 
Safe,  reliable,  medically  endorsed. 

Drinkers  Secretly  8aved. 

If  a  person  is  addicted  so  strongly  that 

he  has  lost  desire  to  be  rescued,  he  can  be  treated  secretly ;  will 
become  disgusted  with  odour  and  taste  of  liquor.  Legions  of  testi- 
monials verifying  genuineness  of  my  Method.  Joyous  news  for 
drinkers  and  for  -wives,  mothers,  &c,  contained  in  my  Book. 
Book  and  all  circulars  sent  in  plain  wrappers  PKEE,  to  anyone  en- 
closing 3d.  in  stamps.    Write  to-day  to 

EDWARD    J.    WOODS,     LTD., 
tO,  Norfolk   Street  (437  B.B.)>  LONDON,  W.C.  2  , 


a!?:.rs« 


you 

make 

Cakes, 

then 

you 

need 

Easily  !    Quickly  !    Cheaply  ! 

It  contains  all  the  necessary 
sweetening,    flavouring    and 
raising  properties. 
Costs  only  9d.  per  pkt. 


Try  'lUr    ID    '(unsweetened) 
also    lwi«JL    •   7d  per  pkt 

—  an  equally  fine  cake  maker. 


Ask  your  Grocer  for  these 
two   perfect  cake   makers. 

Mcihufactured  by — 

J.  &  J.  BEAULAH  Ltd.,  BOSTON, 
England. 


"m§:z^L 
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Toffee- Town  is  working 

harder 
than 


ever. 


Soon  there  will  be  nearly  enough  Mackintosh's 
to  go  round ;  and  even  now  you  can  satisfy 
your  sweet  tooth  with  this  delicious  full- of - 
food  sweetmeat,  which  is  even  a  little  more 
buttery,    sugary,    creamy  than    ever    before. 

MACKINTOSH* 

also 
MINT   DE   LUXE. 

Sold  loose  by  Weight  and  in  fancy  tins  by 
all  Confectioners. 


!  PERSPIRATION 
[TROUBLES 

I  all  positively  banished 
I  by  three  applications 
I  a  week  of  Dulc-o-do. 

\  This  excellent  toilet 
|  water  prevents  all 
\  offensive  odour  and 
\  renders  dress  shields 
I  useless      .       .      2/6 

!  Sold  at  Boots  all  branches 

AIDS  TO  BEAUTY  I 


Unwanted  Flesh  can  be 

permanently  removed  by 
Scott's  Fat  Solvent.  Used 
for  reducing  large  hips, 
double  chin,  thick  ankles, 
hands,  feet,  etc.  8/«  and 
4/6 

Vena    Depilatory,     the 

most  successful   remover  of 

unwanted  hair.    It  kills  the 

:  roots  also 4/  - 

Couleur  Ideale.  A  per- 
fect rouge  at  last !  Gives  a 
baautif  ul  natural  health  tint 
which  will  not  rub  off  and 
defies  detection.  .    .    .    2/6 


Beautiful      Eyelashes.  | 

Vena  Ocilin,  applied  at,  = 
night,  encourages  their  = 
growth,  and  when  washed  | 
off,     the     darkening    effect  = 

remains 2/6  I 

Wrinklene  is  a  dainty  | 
greaselesg  jelly  which  tones  | 
up  the  face,  removes  = 
wrinkles,  flabbiness,  and  = 
imparts  to  the  skin  that  = 
healthy  plumpness  of  youth,  i 

2/6  | 
Moles,  etc.  These  blera-  I 
ishes  may  be  removed  with-  = 
out  leaving  a  scar  by  means  i 
of  special  formula  No.   534.  = 

5/6  I 


PRFP     SamPle   of  tne  delightful    Poudre  Vena  I 
4  *V*-«*-«     and  valuable  booklet  "The  Ministry  of  \ 


Beauty        sent    on    request, 
wrappers  and  post  frce. 


All    goods 


plain   == 


THE   SCOTT   CHEMICAL  CO., 
67,  St.  Paul's  Avenue,  Willesden,  N.W.  2. 
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"WINDSOR"  MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


STANDARD  POSTAGE  STAMP  CATA- 
LOGUE, 1919  edition,  complete  in  one 
volume,  600  pages,  nearly  5,000  illus- 
trations, postage  paid  anywhere,  5/6. 
Stamp  Albums  in  variety.  Lists  gratis. 
—Whitfield  King  &  Co.,  Ipswich. 


64-page  BOOK  ABOUT  HERBS  and 
how  to  use  them.  —  2«/.  —  Trimnell 
the  Herbalist,  Richmond  Road,  Cardiff. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS.-De- 

veloping  or  printing.  The  best  possible  got 
out  of  every  negative  and  every  print — 
every  time.  No  waiting.  Any  size,  is. 
for  12  exposures  ;  6d.  for  6.  Prints,  post- 
cards, and  Enlargements,  list  free. 
Cameras  bought  or  exchanged.  Martin, 
Photographer'sChemist,Southampton 


FITS  CURED.— Proof  positive  supplied, 
post  free,  by  Trench's  Remedies,  Ltd. 
(Dept.  W),  South  Frederick  Street, 
Dublin.  Pamphlet  explains  simple 
home  treatment :  30  years'  success. 


••  LAW  OF  ATTRACTION."— Draw  to 

yourself  whatever  you  desire — friends, 
position,  success,  youth ;  wonderful 
secret,  zs.  id. — Talisman  Publishers, 
Harrogate. 


X 


WILL  POWER,  CONCENTRA- 
TION, MEMORY,  AND  SELF- 
RELIANCE  Course  (4  lessons). 
Fee  2/6.  "Pitman's  Journal"  says, 
1 '  No  better  Course. "  Particulars 
free. — The  St.  Scttef  Institute, 
Dept.  W,  Perth,  N.B. 


CORNS,  BUNIONS,  CHILBLAINS, 
RHEUMATISM  CURED.  Ointment  1/3 
— Gardner  &  Rendall,  Chiropodists,  85, 
Regent  St.,  London. 


DUPLICATORS.— All  makes.  Gelatine, 
Stencil,  Film,  Clay  — The  Compo-Litho- 
graph  (W)  Co.,  (Established  1879),  28, 
Kingsland  Road,  London. 


STAMMERING  (English  Public 
School  system).— This  great  bar  to 
efficiency  can  now  be  removed,  whether 
caused  by  shell-shock,  or  from  unequal 
development  of  mentality  and  speech 
organs  in  childhood,  by  Mr.  Miall, 
Specialist  Instructor  engaged  at  Christ's 
Hospital  and  other  Public  Schools. 
Visits,  interviews,  or  correspondence. — 
Address,  209,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 


TOILET  ROLLS.— Full  size,  best  quality, 
thin,  perforated,  1/4.  Postage,  i,  4d.  ; 
2  or  3,  6d.  ;  4  to  8,  od. ;  9  to  12,  1/- ; 
36,  carriage  paid.  —  Lynwoods  Ltd., 
55,  Wardrobe  Chambers,  Carter  Lane, 
London,  E.C.  4.  _ 


EDUCATIONAL. 

CORRECT  SPEECH  AND  GRAM- 
MATICAL WRITING  taught  by  post. 
Send  2d.  for  Booklet  186. — Broadbent's 
College,  Burnley. 

"  ElffifNEERIM  BOOKS."  —  Great 
Success  !  Booklet  free. — Bentley's  Pub- 
lishing  Co.  (Dept.  WJ,  Halifax. 

PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS  desiring 
information  respecting  Schools  and  Col- 
leges at  Health  Resorts  in  Great  Britain 
are  invited  to  apply  to  "Scholastic." 
Ward,  Lock  &  Co's  Guides,  Warwick 
House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C.  No 
charge  is  made. 

HOTELS. 


LONDON.-IMPERIAL    HOTEL, 

Russell       Square.         Table        d'H6te, 
Breakfast,  and  Attendance. 


BATH.-CHRISTOPHER  HOTEL  Ltd. 

— The  oldest  Family  Hotel.  Opposite 
Guildhall  and  Abbey.  Moderate  Tariff. 
Good  Cuisine.  Telephone  302. — The 
Misses  Robinson,  Manageresses. 


BEXHILL.-BEACH  TOWERS  PRI- 
VATE HOTEL.— Facing  Sea.  Central. 
Electric  Light.  Excellent  Cuisine. 
Separate  Tables.  Trams  pass  for  Cooden 
Golf  Links.  Convenient  also  for  Bexhill 
Links.  Special  Winter  terms.  'Phone 
330. — Proprietress. 

BEXHILL- ON-SEA.— THE  NURSERY 
HOTEL. — Facing  Sea.  Designed  for 
parents  requiring  a  "home  from  home" 
for  children  and  governesses  or  nurses. 
Magnificent  play-room.  —  Further  par- 
ticulars from  Proprietress. 

BOURNEMOUTH^W  0  0  D  L  eTg  H 
TOWER,  Exeter  Road.  Standing  in 
own  grounds,  facing  sea,  south  aspect. 
Two  minutes  from  Winter  Gardens,  Un- 
dercliff  Drive  and  Pier.  Electric  Light 
throughout.  Illustrated  Tariff. — Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bennett. 

BRIGHTON.-SOUTHLANDS  HOTEL, 

Marine  Parade.  Select,  comfortable, 
and  reasonable.  Moderate  terms.  Illus- 
trated Tariff  from  Manager.  Telephone 
No.  1646  Kemp  Town. 


EASTBOURNE. -TRINITY  MAN- 
SIONS HOTEL,  Grand  Parade.- 
Premier  position  on  sea-front.  Large 
and  comfortably-furnished  lounge:  lift 
to  all  floors ;  modern  heating.  Terms  on 
application.  'Phone,  Eastbourne  557- 
Telegrams,  "Trinity  Mansions,  East- 
bourne."— R.  M.  Lenham,  Proprietor. 

SUNNY  SOUTHSEA.-The  finest  position 
in  this  healthy  seaside  resort  is  occupied 
by  the  STRATHEARN    MANSIONS 

HOTEL.  A  well- appointed  and  up-to-date 
establishment.  Spacious  Lounge,  Dining, 
Drawing,  Smoking,  Writing,  and  Billiard 
Rooms.  Central  heating ;  electric  light 
throughout ;  moderate  and  inclusive 
terms.  Book  to  Fratton.  Telephone  3775- 
— Resident  Proprietor. 
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DRAWING,  FOR 
■M         PLEASURE 


&  PROFIT 


DRAWING  is  not  only  a  delightful  hobby,  but 
may  often  be  made  a  source  of  income  under 
proper  training. 

IF  you  care  for  drawing,  you  will  be  interested  in 
the  Hulme-Sydney  Courses  of  Postal  Instruction 
in    Figure    Drawing:   and   "Business   Art." 

The  Figure  Drawing  Lessons  are  designed  for 
Amateurs  and  Illustrators  ;  the  Course  in  "  Business 
Art"  is  for  those  students  who  desire  to  train 
themselves  iu  the  various  branches  of  profitable 
"commercial "  drawing  required  at  the  present  day. 

{][  The  Hulme-Sydney  Corresponding  Art 
*  School  can  show  a  record  of  more 
than  seven  years'  successful  teaching, 
and  its  Courses  in  Figure  Drawing  and 
Black-and-White  have  been  taken 
by  hundreds  of  students  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

Write  to-day  for  prospectus  and  full  particulars, 
enclosing  a  stamp  for  postage,  to  : — 

THE  PRINCIPAL  (Dept.  W.), 

THE  HULME-SYDNEY  CORRESPONDING  ART  SCHOOL 

No.  11,  Sneath  Avenue,  Golders  Green,  N.W.4. 


m  m.  m,  w  m 
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Thoy  Boih  u/Sq  it 


HE — because  he  has  found  from  practical 
experience  that  Oatine  is  the  very  thing 
for  use  after  shaving.  It  removes  the  sore- 
ness which  even  the  best  razors  cause,  and 
prevents  the  skin  from  chapping  by  exposure 
to    the    wind    and    cold— this    is   why   he    uses 


QSQQ* 


SHE  uses  Oatine — because  she  has  found  Oatine  unap- 
proached  as  a  toilet  aid.  It  keeps  the  skin  soft  and 
smooth,  and  clears  the  pores  from  dirt  and  grime— it 
prevents  the  skin  suffering  from  exposure  to  hard  weather, 
and  preserves  the  hands  from  the  toil -stain  of  hard  work. 
She   uses  it   daily   because  she  has   proved   its   worth. 

OATINE  FACE  CREAM  is  sold  by 

all  Chemists  and  Stores,  IfH  and  2/3. 

THE  OATINE  CO.,  LONDON,  S.E.I. 
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rTHE  ECONOMY  OF  THE  BEST~] 

is    realised    by    those   who    use   and    enjoy    the 
original  and  genuine  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE. 

LEA  &  PERRINS'  SAUCE 


: 

I 


The    Original     and     Genuine    Worcestershire. 


*^Mil* 


~*»mm—m 


THOUSANDS  OF 
POUNDS  WASTED 
DAILY 


Vans 

Collect 

Daily. 


Price  List 
on  application 


PHILLIPS* 
MILLS 


&  CO. 

LTD. 


Head  Office :  BATTERSEA,  S.W.  1 1. 

Telephone  No.  :    BATTERSEA  2270  (4  lines.) 

City  Office:    14,  BOUVERIE   ST.,  E.C.4. 

Telephone  No.  :   HOLBORN  5362. 


A^KIN     I  IKF     VFI  VPT    to  the  touch— delightfully  soft   and   delicate  and  endowed   with   the   beau- 
vJUlll     1^1  Illy      Vi^l/ILyl      tjfu]    gjow    of    perfect    health— is    the    reward   of  every   woman    who   uses 

IBEETHAM'S       1 
a-rola 

the  famous  emollient  which  has  won  widespread  popularity,  even  amongst 
the  most  fastidious  society  women,  by  its  wonderful  efficacy  as  a  protective 
preparation  for  the  skin  and  complexion  even  under  the  most  trying  conditions 

of  weather  and  climate. 
La-rola  cleanses  and  purifies  the  skin,  and  ensures  that  youthful  fresh- 
ness and  beauty  that  gives  every  woman  an  irresistible  charm. 
Bottles  1/li.  of  all  Chemists  and  Stores. 
If  your  complexion  be  too  pale,  try  "  LAROLA  ROSE  BLOOM."    It'i  lovely! 


M.   BEBTHAM  &  SON,  CHELTENHAM,  ENGLAND, 


^be  Wfnbsor.  flfeaga3ine. 
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^f  (Regd.  Trade  Marft). 

The  All-British  Washing  Material 
of  Practical  Value. 


■ 


31 


inches 
wide. 


3/11 


per 
yard* 


HH      If  you  are  unable  to  obtain,  write  to  the  Manufacturers  for  name  of  nearest  or  most  suitable  Retailer.      §Hl 
§Hj  Wm.  Hollins  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (Trade  only),  4B,  Viyella  House,  Newgate  St.,  London,  E.C.  1  |j§ 
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[All   MSS.  (which  should  be  typeioritten)  and  Drawings  submitted  must  bear  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
senders,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope  or  stamps ;  otherwise  they  will  not  be  considered,^.  The 
Editor  does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  safety  of  any  contributions  forwarded  for  his  inspection.     All  com- 
munications must  be  addressed,  "  The  Editor, t  The  Windsor  Magazine,'  Warwick  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C.4."] 


[UNDERWEAR 

Undergarments   for   Babies,    Boys  and 

Girls,  and  also  for  Ladies. 
In  a  high-grade  mixture  of  wool  and  cotton. 

There   is  wonderful  durability  in  this 
fabric,  and  it  will  not  shrink  in  the  wash. 

Of  all  Drapers  and  Outfitters.     Made  by 

The    "  CHILPRUFE »    MANFG.   CO. 

(John  A.  Bolton,  Proprietor), 
LEICESTER. 


Write  to  your  Stores 

for   the 


Trade  Mark 


Patent     Self  -  contained 
Polishing    Cloths. 

Unlike  liquids  and  pastes,  they  can  be  used  again 
and  again,  so  they  are  very  economical. 
One  "Redio"  Pol- 
ishing Cloth  equals 
several      tins      of 
polish. 

QUICK.     EASY. 
HANDY. 

Made  in  various 
sizes  and  weights 
for  Copper,  Brass, 
Nickel,  Gold, 
Silver    and    Alu- 


Sold  by  all  Iron- 
mongers and  Stores 

Manufacturers  : 


REDIO  CO.,  Ltd.,  66,  Fore  St.,  London,  EX.  2, 
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Protection 
against  Epidemics 

Success  in  withstanding  attacks 
of  epidemic  disease  depends  upon 
the  natural  powers  of  resistance 
against  the  invading  germs.  It 
is  when  the  body  is  "below  par" 
or  fatigued  that  the  powers  of 
resistance  are  weakened,  render- 
ing the  system  liable  to  attack 
from     any     prevailing     epidemic. 

"Ovaltine"  is  the  natural 
restorative.  It  quickly  over- 
comes fatigue,  and  its  regular 
use  tones  and  builds  up  the 
system,  creating  a  rich  store 
of  vitality  to  ward  off  infection. 
Of  all  Chemists  and  Stores. 
Tins  :   1/6,  2/6  and  4/6. 

A.  WANDER,   Ltd., 

73,  Cowcross  St.,  E.C.  i. 

Works:  King's  Langle y. 

Herts. 


The  Children^ 
3odtf -buildinci  Beverage 

All  children  need  food  containing 
an  excess  of  body  and  brain-building 
material— such  as  "Ovaltine" 
possesses  in  a  supreme  degree.  It 
is  of  special  value  for  children  who 
are  outgrowing  their  strength,  or 
whose  bodily  or  mental  development 
is  retarded,  or  whose  digestive 
powers  are  impaired. 

"  Ovaltine  "  is  prepared  from  Malt,  Milk  and 
Eggs,  retaining  in  a  highly  concentrated  form 
only  the  vitalizing  and  reconstructive  elements 
of  these  natural  foods  in  just  the  proportion 
the  system  of  a  growing  child  requires.  It 
contains  no  drugs. 


Builds  up  Rt»mn,Tle»*ve  &nd  ftodu 

"  Ovaltine  "  makes  a  delicious  beverage  with  a  distinctive 
flavour,  and  should  supersede  cocoa  or  harmful  tea  or 
coffee.  Its  high  food  value,  combined  with  the  ease  rnd 
completeness  with  which  it  is  digested  and  absorbed,  make 
it  the  ideal  food  beverage  for  children— a  claim  which  is 
p     strongly  endorsed  by  the  medical  profession. 
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Inebriety  and  Drug-taking  are 
diseases  which  can  he  Cured 

BY  THE  WELL-KNOWN  KEELEY  TREATMENT. 


This  treatment  has  been  in  constant  use 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  is  recog- 
nised by  the  public  as  the  only  successful 
method  of  treating  Inebriety  and  Drug- 
taking.  It  is  not  a  cheap,  self-administered 
home  remedy,  but  is  given  only  by  doctors 
who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the 
disease. 


Patients  at  the  Keeley  Institute  are  under 
no  restraint  or  restriction.  Whatever  drink  or 
drugs  are  necessary  are  unhesitatingly  supplied. 
They  walk  in  and  out  at  will  ;  many  carry  on 
their  daily  business  while  residing  at  the 
Institute.  In  a  few  days  they  cease  to  ask  for 
stimulants  or  drugs  ;  the  craving  is  eradicated 
and  the  will-power  built  up. 


The   cure  is  under  an  Honorary  Committee  of  well-known  public  men,  who 
have  made  fourteen  annual  reports  ;   write,  call,  or  Telephone  for  last  report. 


Honorary  Committee : 

Lord  MONTAGU  of  BEAULIEU 
The  Hon.  H.  W.  FORSTER,  M.P. 
Rev.    R.    J.    CAMPBELL,    M.A. 


The  Treatment  takes  4  weeks  for  alcohol,  5 
to  6  weeks  for  drugs,  and  is  administered  only 
at  the  Institute,  or  by  special  arrangement  a 
doctor  can  be  sent  to  patient's  own  home  or 
to  travel  with  patient  while  giving  Treatment. 


All  communications  and  inquiries  Strictly  Confidential. 
The  Secretary  atone  sees  letters  and  receives  callers. 


THE  KEELEY  INSTITUTE,  9,  West  Bolton  Gardens,  LONDON,  S.W. 


Telephone:  427  Western. 


This  is  the  wrapper  of 

WRIGHT'S 

the  ORIGINAL  and  ONLY  GENUINE 

COAL  TAR  SOAP 

For  nearly  6o  Years  it  has  had  the  recommendation  of 

THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 


Facing  back  of  plate,  j 
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You   can't   Live   without   Fruit. 


FRUIT  is  as  essential  to  the  b'ood  as 
food  is  to  the  system — it  does  more 
than  anything  else  to  keep  the  human 
organism  in  a  state  of  perfect  health. 
If  the  blood  is  rich,  free-flowing,  and 
in  a  pure  state,  the  whole  system  is 
disease  proof.  Eat  plenty  of  fruit  is  the 
sage  advice  of  all  doctors. 

If  you  can't  get  fruit,  or  even  if  you 
can,  drink 

FORT-REVIVER 

the  greatest  non-alcoholic  tonic 
stimulant  and  the  finest  substitute 
for  fruit  in  the  world. 


FORT-REVIVER  is  made  solely  from  *||'       the  concentrated   juices  of 

the    choicest    selected    fruits,    and    is    a  a  vigorous     and    delightfully 

refreshing  drink,  besides  being  a  stimulant  of  unrivalled  value.  It  tones  the  nerves 
and  invigorates  the  whole  system,  and  is  even  better  than  raw  fruit,  because  it 
does  not  create  acidity  and  agrees  with  the  weakest  digestion. 

Take  a  wineglassful  three  times  a  day  and  note  the  good  it  does  you. 
Large  size  bottle,  5/6.  Smaller  size  bottle,  3/9. 

OBTAINABLE    EVERYWHERE. 

Should  you  find  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  Newman's   Fort-Reviver,  apply  to 
H.  &  C.  NEWMAN,  London  Office :  41/42,  Upper  Rathbone  Place,  W.  2. 


Luscious,  Fresh ,  and  British.  ■ 


This  represents  only  one  of  the  many 
hundred  accidents  of  different  forms  which 
happen  every  day.  Write  to-day  for  pros- 
pectus   and    proposal    form,    and    insure 

yourself  before  it  is  too  late. 

Please  ask  for  "Accident,  Sickness  and  Disease 

Insurance"  prospectus.     Address  as  below. 


SOME  SORT  OF 


ACCIDENT  MAY 
HAPPEN  to  YOU 


In  these  days  of  abnormal  risks  it  is  more  than 
ever  necessary  to  insure  yourself  in  respect  of 
the  many  dangers  which  constantly  menace 
our  daily  life.  In  the  street,  on  the  'bus,  in 
car  or  train,  at  your  work  and  even  in  your 
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THE     TRUMP. 
By  Captain  F,  H.  G.  Haldwell. 

My  wife  and  I  were  about  to  quarrel.  I 
knew  it  because  Moffy  had  been  mentioned. 
Moffy  is  a  bone  of  contention.  He  is  also  a 
parrot  which  I  had  bequeathed  to  me  by  a  sailor 
friend  who  married  a  parson's  daughter. 

"  That  miserable  bird  of  yours  has  been 
disgracing  us  again,"  had  been  the  first  shot 
fired. 

"  Once  upon  a  time,  Daphne,  I  uttered  a  few 
words  which  entitled  you  to  share  my  worldly 
goods.  You  may  therefore  refer  to  Moffy  as 
our  bird." 

I  don't  know  how  to  spell  it,  but  she  made 
that  sort  of  noise — it  conveyed  contempt. 

"  Mrs.  Brown  will  cut  us  in  future,"  she 
continued,  "  thanks  to — to  the  precious  Moffy. 
He  called  her  a  sly  old  cat  this  afternoon,  and 
then  said  *  Puss,  puss,  puss  ! '  " 


"  The  Vicar's  words  were,  '  Yes,  indeed,  and 
even  in  the  evening,  after  being  at  it  all  day, 
I  am  very  fully  occupied  with  the  ' — '  tactical 
handling  of  the  whisky  bottle,'  put  in  Moffy, 
in  sepulchral  pulpit  tones." 

Without  thinking  I  guffawed.  A  smile 
might  have  been  hazarded  with  caution,  but 
not  a  guffaw. 

"  Of  course  you  don't  care.  Jbear  the  brunt. 
I — I  could  scream  !  " 

"  No,  don't ! "  I  cried,  as  an  idea  flashed 
across  my  mind.  "  Let's  do  the  thing  properly 
and  have  an  armistice.  If  at  the  end  of  seven 
days  you  still  wish  to  give  Moffums  the  sack, 
I'll  wring  the  poor  old  beggar's  neck  with  my 
own  two  thumbs.     Agreed  ?  " 

/'Wring    my  what?"    screamed    the    bird. 
"  Wring  my  what  V* 

"  I  agree,"  she  replied,  and  pulled  my  face 
down  to  be  kissed. 


DURING    THE    PAPER    SHORTAGE. 

*  Please,  will  you  give  me  a  piece  of  paper  to  wrap  up  me  bacon,  'cos  the  grocer  ain't  giv'd  me  none." 


I  grinned  into  my  handkerchief. 

"  And  she  is  a  sly  old  cat,  and  she  knows  it, 
and  she  knows  I  know  it,  and — and  I  did  so 
want  to  go  to  their  dance  next  month  !  " 

"  Too,  too  sad,"  I  murmured  sympathetically. 

"  It  certainly  is.  We  ought  to  get  rid  of 
the  creature.  I  can't  think  what  you  see 
in  him." 

"  He  never  utters  platitudes,  he's  wise,  he's 
witty,  he's  an  experienced  traveller,  he's  a 
linguist " 

"And  he's  appallingly  vulgar.  The  Vicar 
called  last  Wednesday,  and  was  telling  me  how 
hard  worked  he  is,  now  that  the  curate  has 
succumbed  to  'flu,  when  his  highness  chipped 
in  and  covered  me  with  confusion." 

"What  did  he  say?" 


"  Run  along  and  get  your  ta-ta  rags,"  I  said, 
"  and  we'll  go  out  to  dinner." 

"  Cost  him  a  drink,  mum — four  pennyworth 
of  Mother's  Ruin.  This  way  to  the  good  old 
Jug  and  Bottle  Department — hey ! "  came  from 
the  cage,  as  my  wife  rushed  from  the  room. 

"kNow,  look  here,  Moff,"  I  said,  going  up  to 
him  and  speaking  very  earnestly,  for  I  know 
he  understands,  "  there's  only  one  card  between 
you  and  all  departed  spirits.  It's  a  trump — an 
ace  of  trumps — and  it's  up  to  you  to  slam  it 
down  for  all  you're  worth.  See  ?  Well, 
listen." 

For  ten  minutes  I  taught  him.  Then 
Daphne  came  down. 

"  By  Jimmy,"  cooed  Moffy,  "  don't  she  look 
sweet  ?  " 
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"  You  ready,  old  girl  ?  "  I  inquired  innocently. 

"  Best  dressed  girl  in  Town,"  came  from  the 
cage. 

"  Shall  we  go  to  a  show  afterwards  ?  "  I 
asked  casually. 

"Lucky  man — oh,  you  lucky  man!" — from 
the  cage. 

Peace  was  signed  on  the  third  day  of  the 
armistice.     Moffy  lives — well. 


A  small  boy,  whose  home  was  near  an  inland 
pond,  went  to  the  seaside  to  visit  a  relative. 

The  uncle  he  was  visiting  said  :  "  I  will  take 
you  to  see  the  ocean." 

"  I  will  look  at  your  ocean,"  said  the  boy,  in 
a  very  condescending  manner,  "  but  we  have  a 
pond  at  home." 


THE  TREACHEROUS  TREE. 
Close  to  my  window  there's  a  tree, 
By  daytime  friendly  as  can  be, 
And  when  I'm  sick  and  have  to  stay 
In  bed  while  other  children  play, 
And  grown -up  folk  away  down-stair 
Forget  about  me  lying  there, 
Then,  when  the  time  goes  creeping  by, 
1  often  wish  that  1  could  fly 
Right  out  the  window  into  it— 
llknow  just  where  I'd  like  to  sit. 

But  when  night  comes  and  round  the  room 

Things  stand  so  solemn  in  the  gloom, 

And  even  my  toys  look  queer  and  strange, 

That  friendly  tree,  it  seems  to  change. 

It  is  the  giant,  big  and  black, 

That  chased  the  little  boy  named  Jack, 

My  mother  read  to  me  about. 

Its  great  long  arms  it  reaches  out. 

I'm  'fraid  to  even  move  my  head, 

Or  I'll  get  snatched  right  out  of  bed. 

L.  E.  Copinger, 


THE    LOSER    PAYS. 


"What's  all  the  trouble  with  the  other  caddie?" 

"  We  tossed  up  to  decide  which  of  us  should  caddie  for  you." 

"And  you  won,  I  suppose?" 

"No,  sir,  I  lost." 


After  reading  a  poem  about  a  little  boy  who 
was  so  happy  because  there  were  lovely  flowers, 
beautiful  birds,  blue  sky,  and  running  brooks, 
eight-year-old  William  remarked — 

"  Those  things  would  never  make  me  happy, 
Miss  Jones." 

"  Why,  William,"  replied  his  teacher,  "  what 
would  it  take  to  make  you  happy  ?  " 

"  Saturdays  !  "  was  the  prompt  reply. 


Daughter  (having  just  received  a  beautiful 
set  of  mink  skins  from  her  father) :  What  I 
don't  see  is,  how  such  wonderful  furs  can  come 
from  such  a  low,  sneaking  little  beast. 

Father:  I  don't  ask  for  thanks,  my  dear, 
but  I  insist  on  respect. 


The  teacher  told  his  class  that  in  writing 
compositions  they  should  not  attempt  any 
flights  of  fancy,  but  only  what  was  in  them. 

As  a  result  of  this  advice,  a  small  boy  wrote 
the  following  composition — 

"  I  shall  not  attempt  any  flites  of  fancy, 
but  wright  just  what  is  in  me.  In  me  there 
is  my  stummick,  lungs,  liver,  two  apples,  two 
cakes,  and  my  dinner." 


The  wife  laid  down  the  evening  paper, 
looked  across  the  table  at  her  husband,  and 
remarked — 

"  Beally,  dear,  some  of  the  things  you  read 
seem  almost  incredible.  After  all,  one-half  the 
world  doesn't  know  how  the  other  half  lives." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  brute  of  a  husband ; 
"  that's  certainly  no  fault  of  yours,  darling." 
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THE  CURE  OF 
CONSUMPTION 

Asthma,  Bronchitis,  and  Nasal  Catarrh. 


TheDr.EDWIN  W.  AUBONE  TREATMENT. 


For  some  time  past  public  notice  has  been  directed  to 
the  "  Alabone"  Treatment  for  Consumption,  which,  it  is 
averred,  has  been  successful  in  restoring  to  perfect 
health  many  persons  in  all  grades  of  life  who  had  been 
pronounced  incurable  by  the  highest  authorities.  So 
many  supposed  cures  have  been  vaunted  for  this 
dreadful  malady,  only  to  be  used  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  to  sink  into  oblivion,  they  being  utterly  useless  as 
a  cure,  that  it  is  only  natural  we  should  view  with  a 
certain  amount  of  mistrust  such  a  claim  as  has  been 
made  for  the  "  Alabone"  Treatment, unless  such  a  claim 
can  be  fully  substantiated  by  the  highest  authorities 
and  by  the  most  indisputable  evidence. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  inform 
our  readers  that  such  evidence  has  been  and  is  forth- 
coming, and  it  is  an  absolutely  undeniable  fact  that  the 
treatment  under  consideration  has  done  all  that  its 
originator  claimed  for  it.  The  "Alabone"  Treatment  is 
not  infallible,  and  does  not  profess  to  work  miracles, 
although,  seeing  some  of  the  cases  were  actually  at 
death's  door,  it  seems  almost  miraculous  that  they  should 
have  completely  recovered  and  still  remain  in  good 
health ;  yet  such  is  the  case,  and  the  enormous  value  of 
this  specific  treatment,  which  has  been  instrumental  in 
restoring  to  perfect  health  some  thousands  of  persons 
who,  but  for  its  aid,  would  have  met  premature  death 
from  phthisis,  lies  in  the,  fact  that  the  inhalations,  which 
play  such  a  prominent  part  in  this  method  of  treatment, 
penetrate  to  the  actual  seat  of  the  disease,  and  conse- 
quently treat  it  locally,  which  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases  means  complete  eradication. 

One  cannot  do  better  than  advise  any  reader  desiring 
further  particulars  regarding  this  successful  treatment 
for  the  cure  of  consumption  to  communicate  with  the 
Secretary,  the  Edwin  W.  Alabone  Treatment,  Ltd., 
Lynton  House,  12,  Highbury  Quadrant,  London,  IS.,  who 
will  gladly  answer  any  inquiry. 

Up  till  the  present  time  an  incalculable  amount  of 
permanent  good  has  been  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
the  "Alabone"  Treatment,not  only  in  instances  of  persons 
suffering  from  actual  consumption,  but  also  in  cases  of 
bronchitis,  asthma,  and  similar  ailments,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  as  time  goes  on,  the  treatment  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Alabone  (known  as  the  "Alabone" 
Treatment  of  Consumption  and  Asthma)  will  become 
still  more  extensively  employed. 

We  have  pleasure  in  publishing  this  extract  from  a 
letter  which  has  been  received. 

"  I  took  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  off  from  the  bank  and 

went  to  B and  saw  the  doctor  I  had  been  going  to 

before.  He  made  a  most  careful  examination  and  was 
very  surprised  a.t  my  condition.  He  said  that  all  the 
lesions  were  healed,iand  there  were  no  rales,  and  that  he 
was  quite  confident  in  saying  that  the  disease  had  been 
absolutely  arrested.  It  is  only  about  four  months  since 
he  last  examined  me,  so  you  see  what  tremendous  pro- 
gress I  have  made.  He  said  that  while  I  must  all  my 
life  continue  to  live  carefully  and  take  all  precautions 
possible,  yet  I  might  consider  myself  to  be  a  well  man. 
He  recommended  that  I  continued  to  get  all  the  fresh 
air  possible,  and  to  eat  nourishing  and  plain  food,  and  to 
avoid  all  worry,  and  he  said  that,  doing  this,  he  did  not 
see  any  likelihood  of  any  return.  My  heart,  he  said,  was 
a  different  organ  from  what  it  was  the  last  examination, 
and  is  wonderfully  improved." 

The  important  treatise  on  tuberculosis,  entitled  "The 
Cure  of  Consumption,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  and  other 
Diseases  of  the  Chest,"  by  Edwin  W.  Alabone,  M.D.Phil., 
D.Sc,  ex-M.RC.S.  Eng.,  is  worth  a  careful  perusal.  It  is 
illustrated  by  numerous  cases  pronounced  "  incurable  " 
by  the  most  eminent  physicians.  Now  in  its  10th  edition, 
174th  thousand,  and  can  be  obtained  for  2s.  6<£,  post  free, 
from  Lynton  House,  12,  Highbury  Quadrant,  London.  N. 
The  volume  contains  invaluable  information' upon  this 
vital  subject.— (Ad.) 
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HOW  WE  CELEBRATED   PEACE. 
By  John  Payne* 

Keadman  and  I  are  out  on  what  is  called 
detachment. 

We  go  on  parade  and  we  look  very  nice,  and 
we  sign  lots  of  things,  and  bemoan  our  hard 
fate,  and  say  "  Carry  on,  Sergeant,"  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  Every  now  and  then  our  com- 
manding officer  comes  out  and  sees  us,  and  we 
stand  to  attention  and  salute,  and  look  very 
busy  and  rush  round  in  circles.  But  we  have 
won  the  War. 

We  won  it  on  Monday. 

We  did  not  know  we  had  won  it.  We  had 
heard  many  rumours  of  peace  and  abdications, 
etc.,  all  of  which  we  had  thought  had  been 
obviously  derived  from  one  source.  But  as 
we  still  heard  the  merry  whizzing  of  the  shell, 
and  looked  apprehensively  at  the  sky  as  'planes 
droned  overhead,  we  had  our  doubts. 

On  Monday  morning  we  got  up.  We  got 
up  late.  We  had  gone  to  bed  late — perfectly 
sober  and  upright,  but  late.  Our  batmen  also 
apparently  had  gone  to  bed  late,  for  they  first 
called  me  at — well,  late.  It  was  too  dreadful — 
disastrous.  The  War  would  never  be  won  at 
this  rate  ;  something  desperate  must  be  done  to 
remedy  the  situation. 

I  looked  at  Keadman. 

There  was  that  soldier,  that  gallant  officer, 
lying  in  bed  on  his  back,  his  mouth  well  open, 
a  disgusting  sight.  It  sickened  me.  The  War 
would  never  be  over  by  his  help,  I  thought. 
It  is  true  that  at  that  moment  the  War  was 
over,  but  how  was  I  to  know  this  ?  It  wasn't  my 
fault.  Besides,  whether  it  was  over  or  not,  it 
did  not  detract  from  my  noble  sentiments. 

The  man  was  sunk  in  slothfulness  when  he 
should  be  up  and  helping  the  Allies  to  win.  It 
was  ghastly,  it  was  horrible.  Besides,  he  had  to 
get  up  first — it  was  his  turn.  (Only  one  of  us 
could  dress  at  a  time.) 

So  I  woke  him — not  gently,  like  a  civilian, 
but  roughly,  boldly,  as  a  soldier.  I  threw  a 
boot  at  him  and  hit  him  in  the  middle.  His 
knees  met  his  chin  and  he  said  "Oughl"  I 
then  cast  some  water  around  his  head — this 
closed  his  mouth.  He  sat  up  suddenly  and  said 
"  Holy  Jemima  I "  He  has  an  aunt  named 
"  Jemima,"  and  she  was  very  good.  Then  he 
saw  me.  I  smiled  at  him  and  said :  4t  It's  your 
turn  to  get  up.     It's  a — well,  late  I  " 

"  My  hat  I  "  he  exclaimed.  "  And  I  have  a 
parade  at  half -past  eight  1 " 

I  said :  "  If  you  hurry,  you  may  Just  do  it." 
And  I  lay  down  in  bed  again. 

He  got  up,  slowly  and  carefully,  and  I  advised 
him  which  boots  to  wear,  and  whether  leggings 
or  puttees  were  the  best ;  and  having  borrowed 
my  tooth  paste  in  exchange  for  lending  me  his 
brilliantine,  we  both,  in  time,  were  ready  for 
breakfast. 

We  then  proceeded  about  the  arduous  duties 
of  the  day. 

He  went  off  on  some  special  stunt  of  his 
own — something  to  do  with  rabbits,  which  he 
thought  would  be  nice  for  Christmas — while  I 
went  to  see  my  men  drill.  I  stood  and  watched 
them  for  a  bit,  and  admired  the  cut  of  their 
clothes.     From  there  I  went  to  the  cookhouse, 


stuck  my  finger  in  the  meat,  watched  the  cook 
have  a  fierce  fight  with  a  fly,  in  which  the  fly 
won,  and  rode  off  panting  triumphantly  on  my 
neck.     I  marched  out  into  the  street. 

Ah,  me !  I  did  not  know  then  that  the  dear 
old  War  was  over ! 

In  the  street  I  suddenly  saw  the  Sanitary 
Officer.  He  had  a  clean  face  and  nice  boots. 
I  liked  him  on  the  spot.  He  was  in  animated 
gesture  with  two  old  French  people.  He  was 
trying  to  tell  them  something,  and  they  were 
obviously  very  angry,  and  in  chorus  excitedly 
denying  the  accusation  at  the  same  time. 

He  called  to  me.  He  said :  "  You  speak 
French  ?  Yes  I  No !  Tell  them  that  the  War 
is  finished — that  it  is  peace." 

I  didn't  speak  French,  and  I  don't  know  why 
he  should  speak  broken  English  to  me.     But 


UP-TO-DATE. 

Small  Boy  (addressing  stout  lady  in  an  omnibus) : 
'Ere,  now,  missus,  you're  one  of  them  profiteers, 
ain't  you  ? 

he  was  giving  me  some  startling  news  which 
my  brain  refused  to  grasp. 

I  said:  "What  War?" 

"  This  War.  Don't  you  understand  ?  War 
finished — all  over."  And  he  waved  his  arms  in 
the  air. 

The  intelligent  French  people  saw  that  he 
was  making  the  same  accusation  against  me. 
We  couldn't  all  be  guilty,  and  they  were 
delighted.  They  turned  to  me,  asking  me  to 
tell  the  officer  that  they  had  not  taken  his 
horse. 

But  I  tried  not  to  listen  to  them.  This 
was  a  difficult  task.  I  caught  hold  of  the 
Sanitary  Officer's  arm.  The  French  quivered 
and  shuddered.  "  But  do  you  mean  peace 
really?     Who  told  you?" 

•'  I  heard  it  this  morning,"  he  replied  heatedly, 
"  from  a  man  in  the  Artillery.   His  sergeant  had 
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The  Ideal  Beauty 

What  it  is,  and  How  to  Possess  it. 
By  "  ESTELLE." 


DO  you  know 
to  read  a 
that  begins  with 
whose  charms 
merated,  but 
ality  and  environment 
resemblance  to  your 
on  page  four  or  five, 


what  it  is  like 

novel  —  one 

a      heroine 

are    not    enu- 

whose  person  - 

seem  to  have  some 

own  ?      And    then, 

to  find  something  of 


this  sort :  "  Her  (the  heroine's)  hair  rippled  in 
soffc,  shining  waves  round  her  delicately-tinted 
face.  She  had  one  of  those  peach-like  skins 
that  never  seem  to  roughen  or  to  burn.  Her 
eyes  were  hidden  at  the  moment  under  long 
silken  lashes,  but  a  dimple  hovered  at  the  corner 
of  her  red  mouth,  as  she  pulled  a  rose  to  pieces 
between  her  white  hands  " — and  so  on. 

At  this  point,  if  you  are  analytic,  you  begin 
to  compare  this  exquisite  creature  with  yourself. 
With  what  results  ?  To  find  that  you  are  hope- 
lessly at  a  disadvantage,  and  that  you  are  lucky 
if  you  can  find  one  point  in  your  looks  that  can 
vie  with  her  fictitious  charms.  The  story  loses 
half  its  interest ;  you  are  no  longer  identified 
with  the  heroine. 

But  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  with  a 
little  patience  and  perseverance,  that  flowery 
description,  with  one  or  two  slight  alterations, 
might  be  applied  to  YOU  ? 

YOU  CAN'T  HELP  YOUR  FEATURES 
— BUT  you  can  help  your  skin,  your  hair,  your 
hands — and  that  is  something.  Look  carefully 
at  the  description  of  your  heroine.  Nothing  is 
said  about  her  features,  unless  you  count  a 
dimple  as  a  feature.     Let  us  be  systematic. 

Her  hair  is  described  as  "  rippling  in  shining 
waves." 

YOUR  HAIR  WOULD  BE  JUST  AS 
PRETTY  if  you  would  shampoo  your  hair 
with  stallax  instead  of  that  common  soap  or 
manufactured  "  wash  "  that  you  are  ruining  it 
with   at  present.     If,   owing  to  your    unkind 
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treatment,  it  is  thin  and  inclined  to  split  at  the 
ends,  you  should  try  this  simple  home  recipe. 
One  package  boranium,  obtained  from  any 
chemist,  mixed  with  I  pint  bay  rum.  Boranium 
possesses  wonderful  properties  of  renewing  the 
strength,  beauty,  and  natural  colour  of  the  hair. 
Perhaps  you  say :  "  This  is  all  very  well. 
Admitted  that  these  preparations  make  the  hair 
thick  and  glossy,  how  can  anything  but  Nature, 
or  hot  irons,  produce  '  rippling  waves '  ?  "  Have 
you  never  heard  of  silmerine  ? 

A  little  liquid  silmerine  applied  on  the  hair 
before  going  to  bed  and  brushed  out  in  the 
morning  will  transform  your  straight  locks  into 
the  most  bewitching  tight  curls  or  fascinating 
"kinks,7'  according  to  the  amount  used  and 
your  individual  tastes. 

To  return  to  our  heroine.  "  How  can  I  ever 
accomplish  a  peach-like  skin,"  you  ask  in 
despair,  "  and,  having  secured  it,  how  render  it 
impervious  to  roughness  and  sunburn  ?  No,  it 
is  too  much."  Nevertheless,  there  is  much 
TRUTH  IN  OLD  PROVERBS,  and  when 
you  so  glibly  quote  "  Beauty  is  but  skin  deep," 
do  you  realise  that  you  are  stating  a  solid^ 
undeniable  fact — one  on  which  a  whole  philo-* 
sophy  of  beauty  has  been  based  ? 

Below  a  skin  that  may  be  blotched,  roughened, 
and  discoloured  is  a  complexion  as  clear  and  as 
fresh  as  a  little  child's.  But  how  remove  the 
ugly  outer  layer,  the  pores  of  which  are  clogged 
with  waste  matter?  The  skin  is  a  delicate 
fabric,  and  no  force  must  be  used.  Mercolised 
wax,  which  contains  oxygen,  will,  if  applied 
like  ordinary  cold  cream,  invisibly  absorb  the 
ugly  outer  cuticle,  leaving  the  lovely  new  skin 
in  all  its  glory. 

To  protect  this  delicate  skin  from  the  devas- 
tating effects  of  wind  and  weather,  bathe  the 
face  and  neck  with  a  little  cleminite  dissolved 
in  water,  which  will  form  the  lightest  of  films 
over  the  complexion,  at  the  same  time  giving  it 
the  much-coveted  "  peach-like  bloom." 

As  to  the  long  silky  lashes,  a  little  mennaline 
rubbed  into  the  roots  of  the  lashes  with  the  tips 
of  the  fingers  before  going  to  bed  will  work 
wonders.  If  your  hands  are  not  as  white  as 
you  would  wish,  a  little  lemon  juice  will  remove 
bad  stains,  and  bicrolium  jelly  will  take  away 
all  redness  and  chapping. 

A  week  or  two  of  this  treatment  will  make 
that  description  applicable  to  you. 
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told  him.  He  had  heard  it  from  the  orderly 
room,  who  got  it  from  the  Major  that  it  came 
through  to  Corps  from  the  Army  by  wireless." 

"  By   Jove,"   said  I,   holding  him  tighter, 
"  then  it  must  be  truel " 

"Yes,  yes,  it  is  true,"  he  cried,  dancing. 
"  Tell  these  old  people — tell  'em.  I  want  to  be 
the  first  to  break  the  news  to  them.  I  want  to 
see  them  smile." 

"  Well,  up  to  now,"  I  said,  "  you've  nearly 
made  them  cry.     However,  I'll  have  a  go." 

I  turned  to  them.     They  longed  to  leave  us. 
"  Madame,"  I  said,  looking  at  which  I  thought 

was  the  oldest, "  madame "  Then  I  thought. 

Then  I  had  a  brilliant  inspiration. 

* '  Apr  es  la  guerre — maintenant  I  Voila  tout  I ' ' 


"  But  look  here,"  I  saidj  "  we  must  do 
something  to  celebrate  it.  What  shall  we 
do?" 

"  Well,  we  haven't  any  whisky." 

"And  there  is  no  beer  in  the  canteen.  I 
inquired  last  night." 

Then  I  had  another  great  notion.  "  Look 
here,  old  chap,  we've  got  that  packet  of  custard 
in  the  souvenir  box — let's  have  some  of  that  for 
dinner." 

"  Bighto !  "  he  replied.  "  Tell  the  cook.  I'll 
be  in  soon — the  rabbits  will  be  here  at  four." 

So  I  went  and  got  the  custard,  and  told 
the  cook  to  make  it,  and  that  was  how  we 
celebrated  peace.  Custard  is  rotten  stuff  to 
drink  healths  in. 


TAKEN    AT    THE    FLOOD. 

"Excuse  me,  sir — I've  just  called  for  the  water  rate." 


But  they  understood  nothing  but  their  patois. 
They  said :  "  Pas  bon,  sale  Boche  !  " 

We  turned  away  sadly.  Somehow  the 
news  had  lost  its  savour.  The  Sanitary  Officer 
stopped.  He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  then 
quite  calmly  he  said,  "  Good-bye,  I  have  got  to 
see  a  man  about  a  drain,"  and  walked  away. 

I  thought  I  had  better  go  and  see  Readman 
about  it. 

I  found  him  in  the  garden.  He  was  playing 
with  a  box  and  a  piece  of  wire.  I  said  :  "  What 
are  you  doing?  Have  you  heard  the  news? 
It's  peace  I " 

"  What  peace  ?     Give  me  that  hammer." 

I  passed  him  the  hammer.  I  said:  "It's 
peace,     The  Germans  have  caved  in." 

He  took  a  nail  out  of  his  mouth  and  began  to 
hammer.  "  Serve  'em  right !  "  he  said.  "I've 
nearly  fixed  this  hutch  up." 


By  the  by,  I  told  the  cook  about  peace,  but 
he  wouldn't  believe  me  till  he  saw  it  in  the 
papers.  But  then  he  is  a  Scotchman,  and  can't 
cook  custard  I 


"  Comb  upstairs  and  let  me  wash  your  hands," 
said  mother. 

"I  don't  want  to  go  up,"  wailed  Dorothy, 
aged  three. 

"Let  her  wash  them  down  here,"  called 
grandmamma ;  "  she  can  do  it  here  just  as  well." 

"  No,"  her  mother  said  firmly ;  "  I  want  her 
to  come  up  with  me." 

Dorothy  came  as  slowly  as  possible.  "  Oh," 
she  howled,  turning  a  wrathfully  tearful  face 
to  her  mother,  "why  don't  you  obey  your 
mother  ?  " 
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